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**  What  is  now  to  (le  done  ?  Must  Truth  be  for  ever  in  the  dark,  and  the  world 
for  ever  be  divided,  and  societies  disturbed,  and  governments  weakened,  and  our  iipirits 
debauched  with  error,  and  the  uncertain  opinions  and  the  pedantrj  of  talking  men  ? 
Certainly  there  is  a  way  to  cure  all  this  evil,  and  the  wise  (Governor  of  the  world 
hath  not  been  wanting  in  so  necessaiy  a  matter  as  to  lead  us  into  all  truth.  But 
the.  way  hath  not  yet  been  hit  upon,  and  yet  I  have  told  you  all  the  ways  of  man, 
and  his  imaginations,  in  order  to  Truth  and  Peace ;  and  you  see  these  will  not  do ; 
we  can  find  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  our  feet,  amidst  all  the  waters  of  contention 
and  disputations,  and  little  artifices  of  divided  schools  ....  We  have  exam- 
ined all  ways  but  one,  all  but  (itod's  way.  Let  us,  having  misaed  all  the  other*,  try 
this.**— jB^p.  Taylor,  Via  InUlUgmtim. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  the  Bishop  of  New- York. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  tlosign  to  publish  an  Americftn  edition  of  the  Rer* 
John  Henry  Newman'a  Parochial  Sennotid.  From  a  partial  acquaintance  with  tbom  by  nj 
o««n  perusal,  and  a  knowledfte  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  by  brethren  in  whose  correct 
▼iews  and  iwuiid  ju^lgment  I  have  the  fullest  confidence,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  regardinf 
these  sermons  as  eminently  calculated  to  promote  tlie  knowledge  and  practice  of  genuine  evaa* 
gelical  religion. 

I  have  long,  gentlemen,  cherished  a  grateful  sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  all  true 
friends  of  that  religion  lie  to  yuu  for  the  great  good  which  your  press  has  done  to  ita  cause.  I 
cordially  commend  ih»!  present  enterprise  as  worthy  of  all  patronage,  and  would  bo  glad  to  have 
Ui€se  volumes  of  sermons  in  the  popb'cssion  of  every  family  in  my  diocese.  For  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity,  for  humble  and  child-like  reliance  on  the  word  of  God,  and  for  close,  pomted, 
and  uncomproiniiiing  presentition  of  the  truths  and  duties  of  the  Gospel,  I  know  not  tneir  su- 
periors ;  nor  their  equals,  except  it  be  in  the  well  known  and  generally  approved  ^'Plain  8er- 
mons,  by  Contributors  to  tlio  Tracts  for  the  Times." 

To  all  then  who  love  the  Gospel,  and  desire  true  instruction  therein,  I  unhesitatlnglj  com- 
mend Newman's  Parochial  Bermons. 

VVishinsr  you  success  in  the  truly  good  work  to  which  your  press  is  so  largely  contribntinf, 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 

Yours  very  truly, 

New- York,  Dec.  7, 1812.  Buij.  T.  Onobrdoioc. 

From  the  Bisliop  of  New  Jersey. 

I  highly  approve  your  proposal  to  reprint  Mr.  Newman's  admirable  Parochial  Sermons,  and 
desire  for  them  the  most  extended  circulation.  Much  as  I  have  been  gratified  by  vour  repnb- 
hcatiun  of  many  excellent  books,  the  heirlooms  which  the  Church  of  England  has  derived  from 
ancient  piety,  and  learning,  or  the  production  of  the  vigorous  minds  and  fervent  hearts  that  now 
adorn  while  they  defend  her  altars,  I  have  looked  and  longed  fur  an  edition  of  these  sermonSt 
as  your  noblest  contribution  to  the  Micred  literature  ol  the  liiues.  Mr.  Newman's  Sermons  are 
of  an  order  by  themselves.  There  is  a  naturalness,  a  pressure  towards  the  {Miint  proposed,  so 
ever  salient  freshness,  about  them,  which  will  attract  a  class  of  readers,  to  whom  sermons  are  not 
ordinarily  attractive.  Again,  they  are  of  u  wonderful  comprehension.  While  thev  are  not 
above  the  level  of  the  plainest  readers,  they  will  interest  and  satisfy  the  higtiest  ana  most  ac- 
complished minds.  With  the  most  intellectual  persons,  they  will  win  their  way,  I  am  sure, as 
no  midern  productions  of  this  sort  have  done  But  all  these  are  but  incidentals  to  their  ster- 
ling and  imperishable  wortli.  as  expositions  of  the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  exhortations  to 
tlie  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  urged  to  the  heari  with  an  earnestness  and  unction  scarcely 
paralleled  ;  above  all,  carrying  with  them  a  force  beyond  all  argument,  beyond  all  eloquence, 
re  the  living  power  of  holiness  with  which  they  are  instinct,  to  rouse  the  careless,  to  steady  the 
wavering,  to  sober  the  worldly,  to  animate  and  eleva'c  the  humble  seeker  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  its  righteousness,  and  to  imbue  the  age  with,  what  it  needs  the  most,  hiuniiity  and 
heavenly-mindednesf*.  I  Hlmll  welcome  your  proposed  volumes  as  powerful  auxiliaries  to  mj 
exertions  to  s«-t  forth  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  :  and  devoutly  pray  that  God  may  bless  tliem  to 
thr;  edification  of  many  souls,  and  to  the  advancement  of  tliu  pure  and  peaceful  kUigdom  of  His 
blessed  Son. 

Bidding  you  "  God  speed"  in  your  career  of  u:fcful  and  most  honorable  enterprise,  I  tm 
foithfully  your  friend, 

Riverside,  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1342.  G.  W.  Doakb. 

From  the  Bidhop  of  North  Carolina. 

Raleigh,  Nov.  28,  IdiSL 
Your  letter  announcing  your  intention  to  republish  the  Parochial  Sbrmoms  op  thb  Rbt. 
John  IIbnby  Newman,  B.  I) ,  Oxford,  has  given  me  sincere  plcatiiire.  In  coinphance  with  your 
ref|uejt  for  my  opinion  of  (hem,  I  do  not  hebitate  to  say, — after  a  constant  use  of  tliem  in  mj 
closer,  and  an  obs4>rvation  of  their  effect  upon  eome  of  uiy  friends,  for  the  laiU  six  years,— that 
they  are  aoiong  the  very  best  practical  sermons  in  the  English  laiigusge ;  that  while  they  are 


Dwinityy  Theology  y  Religious  and  Devotional  Works, 

free  from  those  extravagances  of  opinion  usually  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  90th  Tract,  they 
assert  in  the  sirungest  manner  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  En^gland,  and  enforce 
with  peculiar  solemnity  and  eflfuct  that  holiness  of  life,  with  the  means  thereto,  so  cliaracteristic 
of  the  Fatliers  of  that  trying  age. 

With  high  respect  and  esteem,  your  friend  and  servant, 

L.  8.  IvBi. 
From  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 

Dec.  17, 1W2. 
I  am  glad  tliat  you  desipi  to  publish  Mr.  Newman's  Hormons.  Tiic  portions  of  thrir  contents 
rt>out  which  there  is  a  ditterence  uf  opinion,  are  not  to  bo  set  in  the  scale  auainst  tlic  general 
tendency  of  the  volumes. — Deeply  spiritual,  an<I  searchinj;  tliu  re.ider'  s  heart  wiih  no  ordinary 
insig.it  into  its  recesses,  they  cannot  fail  to  quicken  faith,  al.irin  lukewarninei!:i»,  expose  hypoc- 
risy, detect  unbelief,  and  powerfully  stimulate  the  sinner  to  repentance  and  the  believer  to  re- 
newal and  increase  of  holmess.  Nowhere  have  1  seen  Christ  rruciliod,  y«?u,  rathei  risen  again, 
set  fortli  witti  more  plainness.  By  no  practical  wrilini{.s  have  I  been  more  stronftly  moved  to 
loathing  of  sin,  and  utter  renunciation  of  self-dependence.  Man's  helplesnoss  and  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  Christ,  are  nowhere  to  be  found  set  lorth  with  greater  earnebiness  of  enforcement 
and  variety  of  illustratioa. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  Whittingham. 
From  the  Rev.  Dr.  fleabury  (editorial  notice  in  Churchman). 
We  arc  pleased  to  learn  that  U.  Appleton  &.  Co.,  contemplate  ihe  republication  of  Mr.  New- 
man's iSermons.    The  English  copy  uow  toi  ms  six  vohmies,  and  caimot  be  funiished  to  pur- 
cha8'>rs  act  a  loss  price  tlian  $3  a  volume.    The  American  copy,  if  publiiihed,  w^ill  give  the  same 
amount  of  matter  in  two  volumes,  at  6*2  TiC)  a  volume  :  making  a  iiiffirence  of  i:t  dollars.    The 
work  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  ul'sub^cribrrsaie obtained  to  indemnify 
the  publishers. — We  can  hanlly  doubt  that  many  ofour  readerf,  on^ceinuth's  notice,  will  hand 
in  their  names.    The  sermons  of  Mr.  Newman  have  alieady  in  this  country  produced  the  hap- 
piest effects,  and  we  have  long  and  often  desired  their  republication,  in  order  that  the  sphere  of 
theUr  influence  may  be  enlarged. 

Now  ready,  Second  Kdition. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Gilbebt  Burnet,  D.  D.,  kite  Lord  Bish- 
op  of  Sali«l)ury.  With  iho  Coileclion  of  Rocords,  and  a  copious  Indox,  revised  and 
corrected,  with  additional  Notes  nnd  a"Prrfnrc,  liy  the  Rev.  K.  Nnres,  1).  D.  Illus- 
trated with  a  Froatiapiccc  and  twenty-three  I'ortraits  on  siod.  Forming  four  elegant 
8vo  vols,  of  near  COO  pages  each.    $3  00. 

This  is  on  e  of  those  great  standard  works  for  which  the  publishers  have  especiallv  deserved 
the  thanks  ot  cccleiriasiical  students  and  of  jieneral  scholars  throuchotitth*  land.  Oftentimes 
the  heart  of  the  lover  of  truth  and  true  intellectual  nrourcss,  Binks  within  him  at  the  sight  of  the 
pernicious  trash  that  is  thrown  so  bioadly  before  tne  reading  public,  and  he  feels  it  impossible 
that,  under  this  influence,  the  public  taste  should  not  become  depraved,  the  public  morals  de- 
bauched, and  literature,  which  should  be  the  mini^-ter  of  purity  ami  virtue,  made  the  entrine  of 
all  corrupting  vice.  But  the  effons.  crownetl,  we  are  confident,  with  abundant  success,  of  some 
of  the  principal  publishing  houses  in  thi.^  cilv  and  in  Philadelphia,  to  brinir  out,  in  a  style  befit- 
ting their  worth,  the  rarer  slamiard  works  of  Knirlisli  History  and  Theology,  give  ground  of  en- 
couragement and  hope.  To  the  student  eiilier  ol  civil  or  relijrious  history  no  epoch  can  be  of 
more  importance  than  that  of  the  Reformation  in  Engiand.  It  si^inalized  iho  ovrrthrow,  in  one 
ofitsstiongest  holds,  of  the  Roman  [)ower  and  irave  an  impulse  to  the  human  mini!  the  full  re- 
sulta  of  which  are  even  now  but  partly  realized.  Almos'  all  freedom  of  inquiry — all  toleration 
in  matters  of  religion^  had  its  birth-hour  then  ;  and  witliout  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  its 

Srincipal  events,  but  little  progress  can  be  niaiie  in  understjmding  the  niiureand  ultimate  ten- 
encies  of  the  revolution  then  efTcted. 
The  History  of  Bishop  Burnet  U  one  of  the  most  celr-tirated  and  by  far  the  most  frequently 

auoted  of  an^  that  ha««  been  written  of  this  great  event.  Upon  the  original  publication  of  tho 
rst  volume,  it  was  received  in  (>re;tt  Britain  with  the  loudest  and  most  extravagant  encomiums. 
The  author  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  was  nqursted  by  them  to 
continue  the  work.  In  continuing  it  he  had  the  assistance  t^f  the  most  learned  and  en)in«*nt  di- 
vhiesof  his  time  ;  and  he  confesses  his  in(iebtedness  for  inipoitant  aid  to  Lloyd,  Tii.lotson 
and  Stilunofleet,  three  of  the  greatest  of  England's  Bishopj^.  '*  I  know,'-  savs  he,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  second  volume,  ''that  nothing  can  more  etT-ctually  recommend  thii<  work,  than 
to  sav  that  it  passed  with  th<>ir  hearty  apptoKition.  afier  they  had  examined  it  with  that  oare 
which  their  great  zeal  for  the  cau.se  concerue<l  hi  it,  and  their  goodness  to  the  author  and  free- 
dom with  him.  obliged  them  to  use.*' 

The  present  edition  of  ihi.<?  greiu  work  baa  been  edited  with  laborious  care  by  Dr.  Nares,  who 
professes  to  have  correcterl  imnortunt  errors  into  which  the  author  fell,  and  to  have  made  such 
impr  ivements  in  the  orler  of  tlie  work  aj«  will  ren<ler  it  far  more  n«eful  to  t\\p  reader  or  hlhtor- 
IcsJ  student.  Preliminary  explanations,  full  and  8iiffici>-nt  to  the  clear  understandine  of  the  au- 
thor, are  given  and  m;irg  nal  references  .ire  iinde  tbrousbout  the  hook,  no  aspre.itly  to  facilitate 
and  render  aecurate  it"  c<»n8Ultation.  The  whole  is  [iubli>hed  In  fniir  large  octavo  volim<es  ot 
six  hundred  paires  in  each — printe.i  upon  heavy  paper  in  large  au'l  clear  type.  It  co  tains  por- 
traits of  twenty-four  of  the  most  ci'leb  afe«l  cha»acterp  of  th**  Reforn>ation,  and  is  issued  in  a 
▼ery  neat  style.  It  will  of  course  find  a  place  in  every  theologian's  library — and  will,  by  no  means 
we  trust,  be  confined  to  that  comparatircly  limited  sphere. 


TO   THE 

REV.  DERWENT  COLERIDGE, 

STANLEY  GROVE,  CHELSEA. 


HT    DEAR  MR.    COLERIDOE/ 

In  a  note  to  your  volume  on  the  Scriptural  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  you  have  alluded  to  the  first  edition  of  these  Hints. 
Your  object  was  to  correct  one  of  my  many  inaccuracies,  and  this 
service,  which  was  itself  a  very  kind  one,  you  made  more  accepta^ 
ble,  by  the  approbation  which  you  expressed  of  my  general  design. 
Under  any  circumstances  I  must  have  valued  such  a  recognition 
from  one  who  had  bestowed  so  much  serious  and  intelligent  consid- 
eration upon  the  subject  of  which  I  had  treated ;  I  was  still  more 
pleased  with  it,  because  there  were  qualities  in  your  work  which 
might  have  made  me  fear  that  you  would  be  less  tolerant  of  mine. 
Its  calm  scholar-like  tone  and  careful  English  style,  were  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  crudeness  and  hastiness  which  were  visible  in 
every  part  of  my  Letters  to  a  Quaker.  Nevertheless,  I  found  with 
great  delight,  that  neither  you  nor  the  accomplished  Editor  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  works,  had  been  hindered  by  these  defects  from  taking 
an  interest  in  my  thoughts,  or  from  recognising  in  them  one  among 
a  thousand  indications  of  the  influence  which  your  father's  writings 
are  exercising  over  the  mind  of  this  generation. 

Every  one  who  has  felt  this  influence  must,  I  think,  be  anxioas 
to  acknowledge  it.  You  may  well  be  surprised  therefore,  that  in  a 
book  of  some  length  I  should  have  referred  to  it  so  seldom.  Twenty 
years  ago  you  might  have  attributed  such  an  omission  to  a  cowardly 
and  dishonourable  dread  of  being  associated  with  an  unpopular  name. 
But  at  the  time  I  wrote,  the  basest  man  could  not  have  been  affected 
by  such  a  motive  as  this,  for  the  different  English  parties  which^ 
during  Mr.  Coleridge's  life-time,  had  only  differed  in  the  degrees  of 
their  dislike  to  him,  were  scrambling  for  a  share  of  his  opinions.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  only  danger  of  another  reaction  lay  in  the 
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ambition  of  his  admirers  to  make  him  responsible  for  their  statements 
of  his  views  or  their  inferences  from  them.  To  this  evil  I  wished 
not  to  be  accessory.  I  had  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  intercourse 
with  him.  I  had  no  means  therefore  of  correcting  the  impressions 
of  him  which  I  had  derived  from  his  works.  I  was  of  course  liable 
to  the  greatest  mistakes  of  judgment  in  my  interpretation  of  these, 
as  well  as  to  the  moral  temptation  of  perverting  them  to  my  own  pur- 
poses. I  thought  it  better  therefore,  to  seem  even  to  myself  ungrate- 
ful and  a  plagiarist,  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  abusing  his  name  to 
the  support  of  sentiments  which  he  might  have  disapproved,  and  per- 
haps, of  hindering  some  from  profiting  by  his  wisdom,  because  I  had 
taught  them  to  connect  it  with  my  follies. 

This  caution,  however,  was  of  little  avail.  The  only  two  reviews 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  bestowed  any  attention  upon  my  book — 
the  one  treating  it  with  extreme  kindness,  the  other  with  unbounded 
contempt, — brought  my  name  into  flattering,  but  most  undeserved 
juxtaposition  with  Mr.  Coleridge's.  And  I  could  not  help  fancying 
that  one  of  these  critics  would  have  been  well  pleased  that  its  read- 
ers should  have  attributed  to  the  master,  the  monstrous  absurdity, 
self-sufficiency,  love  of  priestcrafl,  hatred  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
preference  of  Fathers  and  Councils  to  Scripture,  which  were  affirm- 
ed to  be  characteristic  of  the  disciple.  Every  person,  I  conceive, 
who  has  been  thus  spoken  of,  should  be  ready  to  explain,  as  well 
as  he  can,  how  far  the  charge  is  true,  that  he  has  derived  his  method 
of  thought  from  his  supposed  teacher,  and  if  it  be  true,  to  what  ex- 
tent that  teacher  is  answerable  for  his  application  of  the  method. 
Such  an  explanation  I  am  anxious  to  make  now  for  the  relief  of  my 
own  mind,  and  that  I  may  rescue  your  father's  memory  from  any  in- 
jury which  I  may  have  done  it.  I  might  have  addressed  my  confes- 
sion to  many  dear  friends  who  are  admirers  of  his  writings.  But  I 
would  rather  make  it  to  one  of  his  family,  first,  because  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  those  who  have  most  profited  by  what  he  has  taught  them, 
do  not  and  cannot  form  a  school,  and  because  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  English  public,  with  its  party  notions  and  tendencies,  should 
not  suppose  that  they  form  one ;  and  secondly,  because  my  feeling 
towards  him,  though  as  I  have  said  not  founded  upon  any  personal 
acquaintance  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  yet  so  strictly  and 
vividly  personal,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  him  chiefly  as  a  wri- 
ter of  books,  and  that  I  am  always  delighted  td  connect  him  with 
any  human  representative. 
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There  are  persons  who  can  feel  no  affection  for  a  book  unless 
they  can  associate  it  with  a  living  man.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
labour  under  this  incapacity,  but  I  own  that  the  books  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge are  mainly  interesting  to  me  as  the  biography  of  one  who 
passed  through  the  struggles  of  the  age  to  which  we  are  succeeding, 
and  who  was  able,  aAer  great  effort  and  much  sorrow,  to  discover  a 
resting-place.  Those  juvenile  poems  which  exhibit  him  to  us,  when 
he  was  seeking  in  Unitarianism  a  refuge  from  the  flatness  and  the 
falsehood  of  a  mere  state  Christianity — the  fierce  and  magnificent 
ode  in  which  he  sees  the  old  European  world  of  convention  and  op- 
pression falling  to  pieces,  and  rejoices  in  the  sight — the  noble  recan- 
tation of  hb  hopes  from  republican  ascendency — his  ode  to  Despon- 
dency, embodying  so  perfectly  the  feelings  of  a  man  who,  after  the 
disappointment  of  all  practical  hopes,  had  sought  in  meditation  for 
deliverance  and  rest,  and  then  on  returning  to  the  actual  world  had 
found  its  glory  departed  and  his  capacities  of  enjoyment  dead — these 
poems  have  always  seemed  to  me  so  intensely  and  painfully  real, 
and  so  expressive  of  what  thousands  of  minds  in  different  measures 
must  have  been  experiencing,  that  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  ever  done 
justice  to  any  of  them,  merely  as  a  work  of  art.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  thing  inconsistent  in  this  acknowledgment  with  the  be- 
lief, that  in  him  as  in  every  great  poet,  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty  implied  self-forgetful ness,  and  the  power  of  passing  beyond 
the  region  of  personal  experience.  No  one  can  utter  the  thoughts 
of  other  men  as  well  as  his  own,  can  be  in  any  degree  the  spokes- 
man of  his  time,  to  whom  this  quality  does  not  belong.  But  it  con- 
sists, I  should  imagine,  nearly  always  with  much  of  inward  suffering. 
The  person  who  enters  most  into  what  a  number  of  others  are  expe- 
riencing, does,  in  the  strictest  and  liveliest  sense,  experience  it  him- 
self. On  these  points,  however,  I  have  no  right  to  speak,  and  if  I 
speak  ignorantly,  you  must  remember,  that  I  merely  pretend  to  tell 
you  what  my  own  impressions  have  been,  not  to  make  them  a  standard 
for  other  readers.  Your  father's  greater  poems,  such  as  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  and  Christabelle,  seem  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  region 
of  the  pure  imagination.  But  I  question  whether  I  should  be  as 
much  interested  as  I  am  even  in  these,  if  I  did  not  discover  in  them 
many  veins  and  fibres  which  seem  to  me  to  connect  them  with  his 
personal  being ;  if  they  did  not  help  me  to  read  more  clearly  the  his- 
tory of  his  mind,  and  therein  the  history  of  our  time. 

And  as  I  have  never  learnt  to  separate  his  poetical  genius  from 
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himself,  so  I  fear  I  have  been  as  little  able  to  appreciate  him  formally 
and  abstractedly  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher.  In  his  "  Friend" 
I  seem  to  discover  the  very  same  man  whom  I  had  known  amidst 
the  storms  of  the  revolutionary  period.  Nor  do  I  find  him  less  im- 
patient of  mere  rules  and  decrees  than  he  was  then ;  <»ily  the  impa- 
tience has  taken  a  new  form.  He  has  been  convinced  that  society 
is  a  reality,  that  it  would  not  become  at  all  more  real  by  being  unmade 
and  reconstructed,  and  therefore  he  has  begun  to  inquire  what  are 
the  grounds  of  its  reality,  and  how  we  may  be  preserved  firom  mak- 
ing  it  into  a  fiction  and  a  falsehood.  That  this  inquiry  is  complete 
and  satisfactory  I  do  not  afiirm,  I  rejoice  to  think  that  it  is  not ;  I 
believe,  if  it  had  been  more  complete,  it  would  not  be  half  so  profit- 
able as  it  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be  for  generations  to  come.  Its 
merit  is,  that  it  is  an  inquiry,  that  it  shows  us  what  we  have  to  seek 
for,  and  that  it  puts  us  into  the  way  of  seeking.  Hence  it  was  and 
is  particularly  offensive  to  more  than  one  class  of  persons.  The 
mere  Destructive  complains,  that  it  recognises  the  worth  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  swept  away.  The  mere  Conservative  is  indig- 
nant, because  it  will  not  assume  existing  rules  and  opinions  as  an 
ultimate  basis,  but  aims  at  discovering  their  meaning  and  their  foun- 
dation. The  man  of  Compromises  is  most  bitter,  because  it  assumes 
that  the  statesman  has  some  other  law  of  conduct  than  that  of  sail- 
ing with  the  wind.  The  mere  Englishman  is  angry  to  find  the  com- 
mon topics  of  the  day,  taxes,  libels,  bombardments  of  Copenhagen, 
not  treated  of  as  they  are  treated  in  his  favourite  journals.  The  man 
of  Abstractions  cannot  understand  what  such  t(^ics  have  to  do  with 
a  scientific  book.  This  combination  of  enemies,  with  the  advan- 
tage which  each  derives  from  being  able  to  speak  of  the  book  as 
"  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other**  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  any 
measure  of  unpopularity  which  it  may  have  met  with.  To  account 
for  the  power  which  it  has  exerted  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages — 
and  many  others  of  an  outward  kind  which  I  need  not  hint  at  in 
writing  to  you — to  explain  how  a  book,  which  is  said  to  be  utterly 
unpractical,  has  wrought  a  change  in  men's  minds  upon  the  most 
practical  subjects,  how  a  book,  which  is  said  to  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  moving  spirit  of  this  age,  should  have  affected  the  most 
thoughtful  of  our  young  men ;  this  is  a  work  of  greater  difficulty, 
which  I  hope  that  some  of  our  Reviewers  will  one  day  undertake. 
I  am  not  attempting  to  solve  any  such  problems,  but  am  merely  ac- 
counting for  its  influence  upon  my  own  mind,  an  influence  mainly 
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owing  to  those  very  peculiarities  which  seem  to  have  impaired  dr 
destroyed  its  worth  in  the  opinions  of  wiser  people.  For  this,  al 
least,  I  am  thankful,  that  this  book,  so  far  from  diminishing  my  in- 
terest in  tliose  which  treat  of  the  same  subject,  or  tempting  me  to  set 
Mr.  Coleridge  op  as  the  one  teacher  upon  it,  has  enabled  me  to 
honour  others  of  the  most  different  kind,  belonging  to  our  own  and 
to  fix'mer  times,  which  I  otherwise  should  not  have  understood,  and 
might,  through  ignorance  and  self-conceit,  have  undervaliied ;  above 
all,  to  reverence  the  facts  of  history,  and  to  believe  that  the  least 
perversion  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  moral  from  them,  is  at 
cmce  a  fdly  and  a  sin. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  found  help  of  a  similar  kind  to 
this  in  a  different  department  of  thought  from  that  still  more  irregular 
work,  the  Biogrctphia  Literaria,  If  a  young  man  in  this  age  is  much 
tormented  by  the  puzzles  of  society,  and  the  innumerable  systems  by 
which  men  have  sought  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  is  haunted  almost  as 
much  by  the  different  problems  of  Criticism,  by  a  sense  of  the  con- 
nexion between  his  own  life  and  the  books  which  he  reads,  by  theo- 
ries about  the  nature  and  meaning  of  this  connexion,  by  authoritative 
dogmas  respecting  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  particular  poems  and 
paintings,  by  paradoxical  rebellions  against  these  dogmas,  by  ques- 
tions as  to  the  authority  of  antiquity  and  the  distinct  province  of  our 
time,  by  attempts  to  discover  some  permanent  laws  of  art,  by  indig- 
nant assertions  of  its  independence  upon  all  laws.     A  person  cannot 
have  observed  himself  or  his  contemporaries  with  any  attention,  nay, 
he  can  scarcely  read  over  the  rude  statement  of  these  difficulties 
which  I  have  just  made,  without  feeling  how  intricately  they  are  in- 
volved with  our  thoughts  upon  some  of  the  very  highest  subjects. 
To  say  that  we  do  not  need  to  understand  ourselves  upon  these  cri- 
tical questions,  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  have  principles  in 
reference  to  them,  is  merely  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  meddle  with 
them  at  all.     A  person  who  is  not  brought  into  contact  with  such 
topics  is  certainly  not  bound  to  think  about  them ;  if  he  be,  he  will 
find  the  absence  of  thought  respecting  them  a  more  serious  impedi- 
ment to  him  in  matters  directly  concerning  his  personal  life  than  he 
may  at  first  suppose.     Now,  if  any  one  reads  Mr.  Coleridge's  liter- 
ary life,  taking  him  to  be  a  great  poet,  and  therefore  able  to  supply 
the  principles  of  his  art  ready  made  and  fit  for  immediate  use  and  ex- 
portation, he  will,  I  should  think,  be  much  disappointed.     I  cannot 
discover,  here,  more  than  in  his  political  work,  a  system.     I  have 
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•  lately  heard  that  there  is  one,  and  that  it  has  been  taken  whole  and 
alive  out  of  the  works  of  a  great  German  author.  But  I  am  speak- 
ing only  of  what  I  saw  there  myself,  and  am  bound  to  say  that  it 
escaped  my  notice.  I  seemed  to  see  a  writer,  who  was  feeling  his 
way  into  the  i^prehension  of  many  questions  which  had  puzzled  me, 
explaining  to  me  his  own  progress  out  of  the  belief  that  all  things  are 
dependent  upon  association,  into  the  acknowledgment  of  something 
with  which  they  are  associated ;  into  a  discovery  that  there  is  a  key- 
note to  the  harmony.  I  learnt  from  him,  by  practical  illustrations, 
how  one  may  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  living  or  a  departed  author, 
without  assuming  to  be  his  judge ;  how  one  may  come  to  know  what 
he  means  without  imputing  to  him  our  meanings.  I  learnt  that  beauty 
is  neither  an  accidental  nor  an  artificial  thing,  that  it  is  to  be  sought 
out  as  something  which  is  both  in  nature  and  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
which,  by  God's  law,  binds  us  to  her.  But  all  this  comes  out  in  a 
natural  experimental  method,  by  those  tests  and  trials  in  which  a  man 
may  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  previous  successes  or  failures  of  another, 
just  as  Faraday  may  be  assisted  by  Davy,  but  which  he  cannot  adopt 
from  another,  and  which  we  cannot  adopt  from  him,  except  by  catch- 
ing his  spirit  of  investigation  and  applying  it  to  new  facts. 

The  *^  Aids  to  Reflection''  is  a  book  of  a  different  character  from 
either  of  these,  and  it  is  one  to  which  I  feel  myself  under  much  more 
deep  and  solemn  obligations.  But  the  obligation  is  of  the  same  kind. 
If  I  require  a  politician  or  a  critic  who  has  indeed  worked  his  own 
way  through  the  region  in  which  he  pretends  to  act  as  my  guide,  I 
certainly  should  be  most  dissatisfied  with  one  who  undertook  to  write 
moral  and  spiritual  aphorisms,  without  proving  that  he  was  himself 
engaged  in  the  conflict  with  an  evil  nature  and  a  reluctant  will,  and 
that  he  had  received  the  truths  of  which  he  would  make  me  a  partaker, 
not  at  second  hand,  but  as  the  needful  supports  of  his  own  being,  t 
do  not  know  any  book  which  ever  brought  to  me  more  clear  tokens 
and  evidences  of  this  kind  than  the  one  of  which  I  am  speaking.  I 
have  heard  it  described  both  by  admirers  and  objectors  as  one  which 
deals  with  religion  philosophically.  In  whatever  sense  that  assertion 
may  be  true,  and  in  a  very  important  sense  I  believe  it  is  quite  true,  I 
can  testify  that  it  was  most  helpful  in  delivering  me  from  a  number  of 
philosophical  phrases  and  generalizations,  which  I  believe  attach 
themselves  to  the  truths  of  the  Creed,  even  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
think  that  they  receive  Christianity  with  a  most  childlike  spirit — most 
helpful  in  enabling  me  to  perceive  that  the  deepest  principles  of  all 
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are  those  which  the  peasant  is  as  capable  of  apprehending  and  enter- 
ing into  as  the  Schoolman.  I  value  and  love  his  philosophy  mainly 
because  it  has  led  me  to  this  discovery,  and  to  the  practical  conclusion, 
that  those  who  are  called  to  the  work  of  teaching  must  cultivate  and 
exercise  their  understandings,  in  order  that  they  may  discriminate 
between  that  which  is  factitious  and  accidental,  or  belongs  to  our  ar- 
tificial habits  of  thought,  and  that  which  is  fixed  and  eternal,  which 
belongs  to  man  as  man,  and  which  God  will  open  the  eyes  of  every 
humble  man  to  perceive.  I  have  learnt  in  this  way  the  preciousness 
of  the  simple  Creeds  of  antiquity ;  the  inwvd  witness  which  a  gospel 
of  Facts  possesses,  and  which  a  gospel  of  Notions  must  always  want ; 
how  the  most  awful  and  absolute  truths,  which  notions  displace  or  ob- 
scure, are  involved  in  facts,  and  through  facts  may  be  entertained  and 
embraced  by  those  who  do  not  possess  the  faculty  for  comparing  no- 
tions, and  have  a  blessed  incapacity  of  resting  in  them. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  person  who  first  applies  this  principle  to 
religious  questions,  should  sometimes  be  involved  in  the  obscurity 
firom  which  he  is  seeking  to  deliver  us.  Any  one  who  begins  the  work 
of  encountering  notions  and  theories,  will  himself  be  accounted  the 
greatest  notionalist  and  theorist.  To  get  rid  of  crudities  and  confu- 
sions, he  will  sometimes  be  obliged  to  adopt  or  invent  a  nomenclature. 
His  rigid  adherence  to  this  will  be  called  pedantry ;  his  followers  re- 
peating his  words,  instead  of  carrying  the  meaning  of  them  into  their 
studies  and  their  life,  will  deserve  the  charge ;  his  enemies  will  have 
a  plausible  pretence  for  saying  that  he  has  made  simple  truths  complex 
by  his  way  of  handling  them.  The  *'  Aids  to  Reflection"  have  been 
exposed  to  all  these  misfortunes.  Nevertheless,  I  have  heard  them 
generally  denounced  as  unintelligible  by  persons  whom  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  understanding,  who  were  continually  perplexing 
me  with  hard  words  to  which  I  could  find  nothing  answering  among 
actual  things,  and  with  the  strangest  attempts  to  explain  mysteries 
by  those  events  and  circumstances  which  were  to  me  most  mysterious, 
and  which,  as  they  lay  nearest  to  me,  it  was  most  important  for  my  prac- 
tical life  that  I  should  know  the  meaning  of  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
heard  the  simplest,  most  childlike  men  and  women  express  an  almost 
rapturous  thankfulness  for  having  been  permitted  to  read  this  book, 
and  so  to  understand  their  own  hearts  and  their  Bibles,  and  the  con- 
nexion between  the  one  and  the  other,  more  clearly.  It  is  a  book,  I 
believe,  which  has  given  offence,  and  will  always  give  offence  to  many. 
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not  for  its  theories,  but  for  its  essentially  practical  character.  Its 
manly  denunciation  of  the  sentimental  school  must  be  painful  to  many 
in  our  day  who  have  practically  adopted  the  Rousseau  cant,  though 
they  have  changed  a  little  the  words  that  express  it ;  who  praise  men 
for  being  good,  though  they  do  the  most  monstrously  evil  acts,  and 
account  it  a  vulgar  worship  of  decency  to  say,  that  one  who  is  the 
slave  of  his  own  passions,  and  enslaves  others  to  them,  may  not  be  a 
very  right  and  true  man  notwithstanding.  And  yet  those  who  do 
really  exalt  decency  above  inward  truth  and  conformity  to  a  high 
standard,  will  not  at  all  the  more  own  Mr.  Coleridge  for  an  ally  be- 
cause the  school  which  pretends  to  oppose  them  reject  him.  The 
whole  object  of  his  book  is  to  draw  us  from  the  study  of  mere  worldly 
and  external  morality,  to  that  which  concerns  the  heart  and  the  inner 
man.  But  here,  again,  he  is  so  unfortunate,  that  those  who  have 
turned  **  heart  religion"  into  a  phrase — who  substitute  the  feelings 
and  experiences  of  their  minds  for  the  laws  to  which  those  feelings  and 
experiences  may,  if  rightly  used,  conduct  us — will  be  sure  to  regard 
htm  as  peculiarly  their  enemy.  So  that  if  there  were  no  persons  in 
the  land  who  did  not  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  if  there 
were  not  many  who  have  tried  them  all,  and  tare  weary  of  them  all, 
it  would  indeed  be  very  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  that  this  vol- 
ume has  found  its  way  into  so  many  studies,  and  has'gained  access  to 
so  many  hearts. 

The  idea  of  the  first  '*  Lay  Sermon,"  that  the  Bible  is  the  States- 
man's Manual,  is  less  developed,  I  think,  than  any  of  those  to  which  I 
have  alluded  hitherto.  But  the  bare  announcement  of  it  has  been  of 
more  value  to  me  than  any  lengthened  exposition  that  I  know  of. 
There  is  no  topic  which  has  more  engaged  my  attention  in  these  vol- 
umes than  the  national  history  of  the  Bible,  but  I  have  said  very  little 
indeed  of  which  that  thought  was  not  the  germ. 

The  little  book  upon  Church  and  State  you  will  suppose,  from 
the  title  and  character  of  these  volumes,  that  I  am  likely  to  have 
studied  still  more  attentively.  And  indeed,  if  you  watch  me  closely, 
you  will  discover,  I  doubt  not,  many  more  thoughts  which  I  have 
stolen  from  it  than  I  am  at  all  aware  of,  though  I  think  I  am  conscious 
of  superabundant  obligations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  out  in  what  I  have  said  respecting  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State,  is  nothing  but  an  expansion  of 
Mr.  Coleridge's  remark  respecting  the  opposition  and  necessary  bar- 
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mony  of  Law  and  Religion,  though  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
I  have  departed  from  his  phraseology,  and  have  even  adopted  one 
which  he  might  not  be  inclined  to  sanction. 

The  robberies  which  I  have  confessed  are  such  in  the  truest 
sense;  they  are  conscious  and  deliberate  robberies.  If  any  one  had 
chanced  to  discover  in  my  book  twenty  or  thirty  pages  which  he 
could  trace  to  some  English  or  foreign  author,  I  should  think  his 
common  sense,  though  he  might  allow  no  sc(^  for  charity,  would 
induce  him  to  hesitate  before  he  imputed  to  me  a  wilful  fraud.  It 
is  so  much  more  likely  that  I  should  mistake  what  had  been  for  years 
mixed  with  my  own  compositions  for  one  of  them,  than  that  I  should 
take  such  a  very  stupid  and  blundering  way  of  earning  a  reputation, 
which  a  few  years  must  destroy  altogether,  that  a  court  of  justice,  on 
the  mere  ground  of  evidence,  would  be  inclined,  I  should  suppose, 
to  take  the  tolerant  side.  If  it  had  any  hesitation,  the  reason  would 
be,  that  an  insignificant  author  might  do  many  things  with  impunity, 
which  a  writer  of  eminence,  who  had  enemies  in  every  direction, 
would  be  a  madman  to  venture  upon ;  or  else  it  would  be  from  a 
feeling  of  this  kind,  that  if  I  had  merely  forgotten  myself,  I  should 
have  had  some  vague  wandering  impression  of  having  read  a  similar 
passage  somewhere  else,  and,  therefore,  that  I  should,  being  honest, 
have  at  least  thrown  out  some  hint,  though  it  might  not  be  exactly 
the  right  one,  as  to  the  place  whence  I  might  have  derived  it,  thus 
making  my  reader  anxious  to  see  what  had  been  said  by  the  writer 
to  whom  I  referred  :  if  I  did  that,  of  course  all  su^icion  of  evil  de- 
sign would  vanish  immediately  from  the  mind  of  any  one  who  was 
cq>ab]e  of  judging,  or  did  not  ipdustriously  pervert  his  judgment  for 
the  purpose  of  making  me  out  to  be  an  offender.  But  the  use  I  have 
made  of  your  father's  writings  is  of  entirely  a  different  kind  from 
this.  I  could  not  be  convicted  of  it  by  a  mere  collating  of  para- 
graphs, and,  therefore,  if  I  were  anxious  to  conceal  it,  I  should  be 
really,  and  not  apparently,  dishonest  And  this  is  not  the  less  true 
because  it  is  also  true  that  the  main  subject  of  my  book  is  one  which 
(00  far  as  I  know)  he  has  not  distinctly  treated  of,  that  the  thoughts 
which  he  has  scattered  respecting  it,  though  deeply  interesting,  are 
not  always  satisfactory  to  me,  that  I  have,  therefore,  very  commonly 
found  myself  without  his  guidance,  and  that  I  have  sometimes  wil- 
fully deserted  it  I  shall  not  fulfil  the  purpose  of  this  letter,  if  I  do 
not  show  how  these  two  apparently  opposite  statements  are  reconciled. 

No  mao^  I  think,  will  ever  be  of  much  use  to  his  generation,  who 
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does  not  aj^ly  himself  mainly  to  the  questions  which  are  occupying 
those  who  belong  to  it.  An  antiquary,  I  dare  to  say,  leads  a  much 
easier  and  quieter  life  than  one  who  interferes  with  his  con  tern* 
poraries,  and  takes  part  in  their  speculations.  But  his  quietness  is 
his  reward :  those  who  seek  another,  must  be  content  to  part  with  it. 
Oftentimes,  I  doubt  not,  every  man  is  tempted  to  repose  in  some 
little  nook  or  dell  of  thought,  where  other  men  will  not  molest  him, 
because  he  does  not  molest  them ;  but  those  to  whom  any  work  is 
assigned  are  soon  driven,  by  a  power  which  they  cannot  resist,  out 
of  such  retirement  into  the  dusty  highways  of  ordinary  business  and 
disputation.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  was  your  father's  peculiar  merit 
and  honour.  The  subjects  to  which  he  addressed  himself  were  not 
those  to  which  he  would  have  been  inclined,  either  by  his  poetical 
or  his  metaphysical  tendencies.  But  they  were  exactly  the  questions 
of  the  time ;  exactly  those  which  other  men  were  discussing  in  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  And  as  we  who  belong  to  a  younger  generation 
have  inherited  these  questions,  we  inherit  also  the  wisdom  which 
dealt  with  them.  But  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  questions  which 
we  have  not  inherited— questions  which  belong  more  expressly  to  us 
than  they  did  to  our  immediate  predecessors.  These,  I  suspect,  we 
must  humbly  study  for  ourselves,  though  the  difference  will  be  very 
great  to  us,  whether  we  invent  a  way  of  investigation  for  ourselves, 
or  try  to  walk  in  a  path  which  better  men  who  have  been  before  us 
have  with  great  labour  cleared  of  its  rubbish,  and  by  foot-marks  and 
sign-posts  have  made  known  to  us. 

One  of  the  questions  to  which  I  allude  is  that  which  your  father 
was  led,  I  believe  by  the  soundest  wisdom,  to  banish,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  his  consideration,  ader  the  events  of  the  French  Re- 
volution had  taught  him  the  unspeakable  importance  of  a  distinct  Na- 
tional life.  I  mean  the  question  whether  there  be  a  Univers^  Society 
fbr  man  as  man.  I  have  stated  some  reasons  in  these  volumes  why  I 
think  every  one  in  this  day  must  be  more  or  less  consciously  occupied 
with  this  inquiry ;  why  no  other  topics,  however  important,  can  pre- 
vent it  from  taking  nearly  the  most  prominent  place  in  our  minds. 
There  is  another  question  belonging  apparently  to  a  different  region 
of  thought,  yet  I  believe  touching  at  more  points  than  any  one  upon 
this :  how  all  thoughts,  schemes,  systems,  speculations,  may  contri- 
bute their  quota  to  some  one  which  shall  be  larger  and  deeper  than 
any  of  them.  If  I  am  indebted  to  your  father  on  one  account  more 
than  another,  it  is  for  showing  me  a  way  out  of  the  dreadful  vague- 
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ness  and  ambition  which  such  a  scheme  as  this  involves,  for  leading 
me  not  merely  to  say,  but  to  feel,  that  a  knowledge  of  The  Being  is 
the  object  after  which  we  are  to  strive,  and  that  all  pursuit  of  Unity 
without  this  is  the  pursuit  of  a  phantom.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  there  is  a  right  meaning  hid  under  this 
desire ;  that  it  will  haunt  us  till  we  find  what  it  is ;  that  we  cannot 
merely  denounce  or  resist  this  inclination  in  ourselves  or  in  others ; 
that  we  shall  do  far  more  good,  yea,  perhaps  the  very  good  which  we 
are  meant  in  this  age  to  accomplish,  if  we  steadily  apply  ourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  it.  Again,  there  is  a  question  which  thrusts 
itself  before  us  continually,  and  which  is  the  mover  of  more  party 
feelings  just  at  this  time  than  any  other,  respecting  the  reception  of 
those  doctrines  which  are  expressed  in  old  Creeds,  and  which  con- 
cern the  nature  of  God  himself;  whether  these  are  to  be  taken  upon, 
trust  from  the  early  ages,  or  whether  we  are  to  look  upon  them  as 
matters  for  our  own  inquiry,  to  be  acknowledged  only  so  far  as  they 
accord,  with  what  seems  to  us  either  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  or 
the  verdict  of  reason.  In  preparing  for  the  consideration  of  this 
great  subject,  I  have  felt,  with  many  others,  that  Mr.  Coleridge's 
help  has  been  invaluable  to  us.  Nearly  every  thoughtful  writer  of 
the  day  would  have  taught  us,  that  the  highest  truths  are  those  which 
lie  beyond  the  limits  of  Experience,  that  the  essential  principles  of 
the  Reason  are  those  which  cannot  be  proved  by  syllogisms,  that  the 
evidence  for  them  is  the  impossibility  of  admitting  that  which  does 
fall  under  the  law  of  experience,  unless  we  recognise  them  as  its 
foundation ;  nay,  the  inq)ossibility  of  believing  that  we  ourselves  are, 
<nr  that  any  thing  is,  except  upon  these  terms.  The  atheism  of 
Hume  has  driven  men  to  these  blessed  discoveries,  and  though  it 
was  your  father's  honour  that  he  asserted  them  to  an  age  and  a  na- 
tion which  had  not  yet  discovered  the  need  of  them,  he  certainly  did 
not  pretend,  and  no  one  should  pretend,  that  he  was  the  first  reviver 
or  expositor  of  them.  But  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
Theology,  I  believe,  we  owe  mainly  to  hinu  The  power  of  perceiv- 
ing that  by  the  very  law  of  the  Reason  the  knowledge  of  God  must 
be  given  to  it ;  that  the  moment  it  attempts  to  create  its  Maker,  it 
denies  itself;  the  conviction  that  the  most  opposite  kind  of  Unity  to 
that  which  Unitarianism  dreams  of  is  necesssary,  if  the  demands  of 
the  reason  are  to  be  satisfied — I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  received 
from*  him,  if  I  would  not  prove  myself  ungrateful  to  the  highest 
Teacher^  who  might  certainly  have  chosen  another  instrument  for 
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commanicating  his  mercies,  but  who  has  been  pleased  in  very  many 
cases,  as  I  know,  to  make  use  of  this  one.  This  instruction,  I  say, 
seems  to  me  a  most  precious  preparation  for  the  inquiry  which  be- 
longs more  strictly  to  our  age,  but  still  it  is  only  a  preparation.  I 
cannot  help  feeling,  while  I  read  the  profound,  and,  to  a  theological 
student  invaluable,  hints  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  occur  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  writings — **  This  is  not  enough.  If 
the  reason  be,  as  he  said  it  was,  expressly  the  human  faculty,  be- 
longing to  rich  and  poor  alike — not  merely  those  personal  truths 
which  belong  to  each  individual's  state  and  condition,  but  this 
highest  truth,  which  he  presents  to  us  as  demanding  the  highest  ef- 
forts of  thought  and  abstraction,  must  belong  to  the  very  humblest 
man ;  must  be  a  sacred  part  of  his  inheritance ;  must  in  some  way 
or  other  be  capable  of  being  presented  to  him."  Any  one  who  has 
entertained  this  thought  will  find  that  this  theological  subject  very 
soon  becomes  involved  with  the  other  two  of  which  I  was  speaking. 
The  hope  that  some  day 

*'  Wisdom  may  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan," 

must  wax  much  brighter,  if  we  can  really  believe  that  the  deepest 
lore  is  the  most  universal.  The  hope  that  diverse  sides  of  thought 
may  some  day  be  brought  into  reconciliation,  may  begin  to  discon- 
nect itself  with  the  dreary  vision  of  a  comprehensive  System,  from 
which  all  life  is  excluded,  if  the  central  Unity  be  that  of  the  living 
Being. 

But  how  can  such  a  dream  ever  be  realized  ?  To  me  the  pro- 
mise of  its  realization  came  in  sounds  which  belong  to  our  nursery, 
in  the  words  in  which  our  infants  are  baptized.  Here,  it  seemed  to 
me,  lay  the  assurance  that  this  truth  belongs  to  no  esoterical  region ; 
that  it  is  one  of  those  all  embracing  mysteries  which  is  about,  us  at 
every  moment,  which  is  gradually  drawing  us  into  itself,  and  which 
becomes  ours  most  truly  when  we  attain  most  of  the  privilege  of  men 
by  becoming  most  like  little  children.  Thus  I  was  led  to  consider 
t^e  meaning  of  this  ordinance  of  Baptism  as  a  key  to  the  nature  of 
ordinances  generally.  I  found  that  they  had  been  much  prized  by 
Luther,  and  by  the  most  earnest  of  those  who,  like  him,  regarded 
Christianity  almost  exclusively  in  its  reference  to  their  own  personal 
life.  They  felt  the  extreme  danger  of  substituting  their  belief  for 
the  object  of  it,  and  so  destroying  the  reality  of  both.  Their  testi- 
mony was  of  the  highest  practical  value,  and  it  was  abundantly  con. 


ftmedto  me  bj  the  experience  oHhoae  who  had  rejected  ordinanoeB 
lor  the  sake  of  ettainiog  to  a  more  ■piritual  atate  of  mind.  StiU  I 
could  not  discover  how  one  contemplating  the  subject  from  their 
point  of  view,  could  ukimatelj  escape  from  the  condosion  which  the 
disciples  of  the  Relbrmers  have  so  generally  adopted,  that  he  who 
first  entertains  a  rererence  ibr  inward  Truth,  and  then  acquires  a 
reference  for  outward  Signs,  begins  in  the  spirit,  and  is  made  per- 
fect in  the  fleih.  And  I  could  entirely  sympathize  with  the  fediing 
of  Mr.  Coleridge,  that  those  who  for  the  sake  of  exalting  Ordinances 
tarn  them  into  Charms,  are  not  making  a  harmless  addition  to  that 
which  was  before  sufficient,  but  are  actually  destroying  its  meaning 
and  reality.  But  supposing  them  to  be  signs  to  the  Race — signs  of 
the  existence  of  that  universal  body  which  we  were  inquiring  afler, 
they  become  invested  with  a  very  different  importance.  They  be- 
oome  indispensable  in  a  higher  sense  than  those  dream  of,  who  seem 
to  value  them  chiefly  as  means  of  exclusion ;  they  are  the  very  voice 
in  which  God  speaks  to  his  creatures ;  the  very  witness  that  their 
fellowship  with  each  other  rests  on  their  fellowship  with  Him,  and 
both  upon  the  mystery  of  his  Being ;  the  very  means  by  which  we 
are  meant  to|rise  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  blessings  which  He 
has  bestowed  upon  us.  In  this  way  there  rose  up  before  me  the  idea 
of  a  Church  UNivnmsAL,  not  built  upon  human  inventions  or  human 
feith,  but  upon  the  very  nature  of  God  himself,  and  upon  the  union 
which  He  has  formed  with  his  creatures :  a  church  revealed  to  man 
as  a  fixed  and  eternal  reality  by  means  which  infinite  wisdom  had 
itself  devised.  The  tokens  and  witnesses  of  such  a  church,  it  seemed 
to  me,  must  be  divine,  but  the  feeling  of  its  necessity,  apprehensions 
of  the  different  sides  and  aspects  of  it,  must,  if  it  be  a  reality,  be 
found  in  all  the  different  schemes  which  express  human  thought  and 
feeling.  No  amalgamation  of  these  can  create  a  real  harmony,  but 
each  may  find  its  highest  meaning  in  that  harmony  which  God  has 
created,  and  of  which  He  is  Himself  the  centre. 

These  are  the  leading  thoughts  which  in  this  book  I  have  been 
trying  to  express,  and  you  will  therefore  understand  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  I  may  have  uttered  innumerable  sentiments  for 
which  your  father  would  not  have  chosen  to  be  responsible,  even 
while  I  have  wished  to  study  and  apply  the  lessons  which  he  has 
taught  me.  He  would,  I  conclude,  not  have  agreed  with  me  in 
flay  views  respecting  Baptism,  he  would  probably  have  thought  that 
I  over-exalted  the  Ministry,  he  would  not  have  acquiesced  in  every 
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ooe  of  my  statements  respecting  the  Eucharist,  he  woold  hare  judged 
me  wrong  in  some  of  my  opinions  respecting  the  Scriptures.  Upon  all 
these  subjects  I  have  deviated  from  what  I  think  would  have  been 
his  judgment,  without  losing  the  least  of  my  reverence  and  affection 
for  his  memory,  perhaps  without  approximating  nearer  than  he  did 
to  the  sentiments  of  any  one  of  the  parties  which  divide  the  Church. 
I  am  sure  that  I  should  not  have  had  courage  to  differ  with  them  or 
him,  if  he  had  not  assisted  me  to  believe  that  Truth  is  above  both, 
most  of  all  above  myself  and  my  own  petty  notions  and  apprehen- 
sions, that  it  is  worthy  to  be  sought  after  and  loved  above  all  things, 
and  that  He  who  is  truth,  is  ready,  if  we  will  obey  Him,  to  guide  os 
into  it. 

I  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  a  subject  which  I  am  snre 
must  be  interesting  to  you  above  all  others,  that  I  have  left  myself 
no  time  to  express  as  I  should  wish  my  gratitude  for  your  personal 
kindness,  and  for  the  advantage  which  I  have  received  from  my  op- 
portunities of  intercourse  with  you.  But  I  cannot  conclude  without 
wishing  you  God  speed  in  the  noble  undertaking  in  which  you  are 
engaged.  If  you  are  permitted  to  raise  up  a  body  of  wise  and 
thoughtfol  teachers  out  of  our  trading  classes,  you  will  do  more  for 
the  Church  than  all  the  persons  together  who  are  writing  treatises 
about  it.  Proportionate,  however,  to  the  importance  and  the  novelty 
of  the  work  will  be  the  trials  and  the  discouragements  attending  it. 
In  these  I  trust  you  will  be  sustained  by  the  highest  consolaticms 
which  a  Christian  man  and  a  Christian  priest  can  experience.  But 
there  are  times  in  which  you  will  need  lower  helps  also,  if  they  be 
but  of  the  right  kind.  I  can  scvcely  think  of  any  which  will  be 
more  cheering  to  you  than  the  recollection  that  you  are  carrying 
into  effect  principles  which  were  years  ago  urged  upon  our  country- 
men by  your  father,  and  that  you  are  doing  what  in  you  lies  to  prove 
that  one  who  has  been  called  a  theorist  and  a  dreamer,  was  in  truth 
labouring  to  procure  the  most  practical  benefits  for  his  country  and 
for  mankind. 

Believe  me. 

My  dev  Mr.  Coleridge, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

F.  MAURICE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  work  appeared  originally  in  the  form  of  Letters  to  a  Mefli' 
ba*  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  was  suggested  by  a  controTersy 
which  was  dividing  the  Quaker  society.  Its  main  object  was  to  in* 
quire  whether  an  acknowledgment  of  the  spiritual  principles,  which 
were  professed  by  the  Quaker  body,  involved  the  rejection  of  Chris* 
tian  ordinances,  or  whether  one  did  not  necessarily  imply  the  other. 
This  question  was  almost  identical  with  another.  The  Quakers  had 
sought  to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  world.  Did  not  such 
a  Kingdom  exist  already,  and  were  not  these  ordinances  the  expres- 
sion of  it  ? 

Among  many  minor  but  serious  mistakes  in  my  treatment  of  this 
subject,  I  found  that  there  was  one  which  had  tended  to  make  my 
purpose  unintelligible.  The  early  Quakers  affirmed,  that  the  Spirit^ 
ual  Kingdom  was  defined  by  no  national  boundaries.  But  the 
Quaker  Society  has,  in  fact,  existed  only  in  England  and  in  Ame- 
rica. As  I  wished  to  show  the  Quaker  to  whom  I  wrote  that  there 
was  a  spiritual  body  in  which  he  himself  might  find  a  home,  when 
the  Quaker  sect  no  longer  afforded  him  one,  I  naturally  alluded,  in 
every  Letter,  to  the  English  Church — speaking  of  her  sacraments, 
ministers,  forms  of  worship*,  d&c.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  many, 
that  I  was  composing  an  apology  for  this  Church.  But  if  so,  how, 
it  was  asked,  had  I  fulfilled  my  promise  of  showing  the  Quakers  that 
there  was  a  Church  Universal,  such  as  they  had  dreamed  of? 

I  found  that  my  book  had  been  much  more  read  by  members  of 
my  own  communion  than  by  Quakers.  Some  of  my  fi'iends,  there- 
five^  naturally  suggested,  that  in  any  new  edition  I  should  convert  it 
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into  a  Treatise  on  the  Church,  leaving  out  all  reference  to  the  sect, 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  had  been  written.  This  advice  I  could  not 
take.  If  I  have  been  able  to  suggest  any  thought  to  a  Churchman 
which  he  will  not  find  far  better  set  before  him  in  a  hundred  other 
books,  I  owe  it  to  the  cbcumstances  which  induced  me  to  attempt 
a  comparison  between  our  own  position  and  that  of  those  who  seem 
to  be  at  the  greatest  distance  from  us.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious,  from 
what  I  have  just  said,  that  if  I  lost  sight  of  the  Quakers,  I  should 
abandon  one  means  of  repairing  the  error  which  I  have  committed. 
By  following  out  their  line  of  thought,  we  may  have  a  good  hope  of 
learning  how  men  of  earnest  minds  have  been  brought  to  feel  that 
they  need  a  Catholic  Church,  and  not  merely  a  National  Church. 

But  though  I  cannot  cease  to  connect  my  hints  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Quakers,  I  find  that  I  am  almost  obliged  to  omit  any 
allusion  to  the  particular  controversy  which  led  me  to  address  them. 
For  that  controversy  appears  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  Society  is 
much  more  likely  to  perish  by  a  slow  decay,  than  by  a  sudden  con- 
vulsion. Owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  others  of  a  more  pri- 
vate nature,  the  form  of  Letters,  which  I  originally  adopted,  is  no 
longer  applicable.  I  have  been  induced,  therefore,  to  rewrite  and 
reconstruct  my  book ;  and  thus  I  hope  to  remove,  in  some  degree, 
the  fault  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  have  endeavoured  also  to  remove 
some  of  the  more  gross  and  palpable  errors,  which  I  discovered  in  it 
myself,  or  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  others.  Enough,  I  doubt 
not,  remain ;  and  in  the  additions  which  I  have  made,  others  may 
have  been  introduced.  It  will  never,  I  hope,  be  regarded  as  any 
thing  but  a  collection  of  Hints,  which,  if  they  lead  the  reader  into 
deeper  thought  and  greater  reverence,  may  soon  be  the  means  of 
making  him  far  wiser  than  his  instructor. 

The  following  Dialogue  will  explain  how  the  subject  of  the  whole 
book  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Quaker  body.  The  con- 
versation is,  as  to  its  form,  an  imaginary  one ;  but  I  have  often  express- 
ed the  same  sentiments  in  intercourse  with  members  of  the  Society, 
and  the  Quaker's  description  of  the  trials,  to  which  a  thoughtful  man 
who  has  found  a  sectarian  position  no  longer  tenable  is  eiqxMed 
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from  within  and  withoat,  may,  I  believe,  be  regarded  as  an  "  ower 
true  tale."* 

*  My  readen  are  of  courae  aware,  that  the  Archbiihop  of  Dablin  baa  lately  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled,  The  Kingdom  of  Cliriat  Delineated."  Prom  a  feeling  of 
reapect  to  so  diatinguished  an  author,  aa  well  a*  on  aelfiah  grounda,  I  ahould  have 
been  diapoaed  to  change  my  title  aa  aoon  aa  I  knew  that  it  bad  been  ao  appropriat- 
ed. But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  description  of  the  book  is  yery  cloaely  connected 
with  the  intention  of  it,  and  that  the  preaent  edition  anawera  more  atrictly  to  the 
nsBM  than  the  former  did.    I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to  retain  it. 


THE 

KINGDOM   OF   CHRIST. 


INTRODUCTOBY  DIALOGUE   WITH   A   QUAKER. 

Quaker.  Are  you  serious  in  saying,  that  you  do  not  wish  me 
to  forsake  the  Society  in  which  I  have  been  educated  ? 

Author.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  forsake 
the  principles  in  which  you  have  been  educated. 

Q.  You  mean  those  general  principles  of  morality  and  that 
common  Christianity,  which  you  and  I  have  been  alike  taught  to 
revere  ? 

A.  No;  that  is  not  my  meaning.  Whatever  those  general 
principles  and  common  doctrines  may  be  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
will  retain  them,  unless  you  retain  also  those  which  are  proper  to 
Quakerism. 

Q.  What  can  that  imply,  except  that  I  ought  to  continue  in 
the  Society  ? 

A.  I  can  answer  that  question  better,  if  you  will  tell  me  what 
are  your  present  inducements  to  leave  it. 

Q.  The  story  is  a  long  one.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  hear  me 
to  the  end  of  it.  I  think  I  was  first  startled  by  a  contradiction 
which  I  remarked  between  the  profession  and  the  practices  of  our 
members. 

A.  You  may  make  many  changes  before  you  find  a  body  in 
which  the  same  observation  will  not  force  itself  upon  you. 

Q.  I  am  quite  aware  of  it ;  and  I  hope  I  have  common  sense 
enough  not  to  part  with  any  serious  conviction,  because  hypocrites 
may  feign  to  possess  it,  or  a  good  man  may  hold  it  with  a  feeble 
grasp.  That  was  not  my  difficulty.  The  contradiction  I  noticed 
seemed  to  me  to  infect  all  the  arrangements,  nay,  in  some  de- 
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gree,  the  very  constitution  of  our  Society.     We  are  witnesses  for 
spirituality ;  I  feel  as  if  we  were  rank  formalists. 

A.  Corruption  may  have  crept  into  your  system ;  but  why 
judge  of  it  by  its  present  appearances  ?  Is  there  no  possibility  of 
reformation  ? 

Q.  For  a  long  time  I  believed  there  was.    I  said  to  myself,  I 
will  study  the  writings  of  the  early  Quakers.     I  shall  find  in  them 
that  higher  and  purer  spirit  which  seems  to  have  departed  from  us. 
A.  Were  you  disappointed  ? 

Q.  I  thought  not.  The  writers  I  studied  manifested  deep 
earnestness,  courage,  self-denial,  an  intense  conviction  that  what 
they  said  was  true,  a  readiness  to  live  and  die  that  others  might 
hear  it 

A.  You  concluded,  therefore,  that  your  Society  had  a  sound 
foundation  to  rest  upon? 

Q.  If  I  had  been  convmced  of  that,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
despaired  of  its  present  state.  But  here  lay  my  perplexity.  Since 
I  had  read  the  Scriptures  diligently  and  had  known  something  of 
my  own  heart,  the  statements  which  I  heard  from  our  Quaker 
ministers  respecting  human  depravity,  the  grace  of  God,  the  re- 
demption by  Christ,  had  seemed  to  me  for  the  most  part  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  Still  the  doctrines  upon  these  subjects,  which  are 
ordinarily,  and  I  think  rightly,  called  Evangelical,  are  recognised 
among  us ;  by  some  they  are  brought  out  prominently.  On  the 
contrary,  by  those  older  Quakers,  whom  on  some  grounds  I  felt  so 
much  disposed  to  admire,  these  doctrines  are  far  less  distinctly  ex- 
hibited ;  other  Christians  seem  to  be  blamed  for  attaching  import- 
ance to  them ;  sometimes  expressions  are  used  which  are  almost 
incompatible  with  the  belief  of  them. 

A.  Did  you  think  that  they  substituted  some  notions  of  their 
own  for  these  doctrines  ? 

Q.  I  reluctantly  adopted  that  suspicion,  and  this  it  is  which 
makes  me  wonder  that  yoii  should  talk  about  my  retaining  the 
principles  of  Quakerism.  These  principles  are,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
opposition  to  what  I  suppose  you  consider  the  leading  tenets  of  the 
Gospel. 

A.   How  did  you  arrive  at  that  persuasion  ? 

Q.  I  was  led  to  it  by  the  workings  of  my  own  mind,  and  then 
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it  was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  testimony  of  two  persons,  who  in 
many  of  their  views  were  at  variance. 

A.  Who  were  these  ? 

Q.  The  first  was  an  Independent  dissenter.  He  expressed 
strong  admiration  of  the  language  and  conduct  of  Fox  and  Penn 
on  many  occasions.  He  said  indeed  that  he  could  not  join  them  in 
objecting  to  all  pecuniary  provision  for  ministers,  in  their  dislike 
of  baptism  and  in  several  points  of  that  kind;  but  that  he  heartily 
wished  the  energy  which  they  displayed  in  denouncing  ecclesiasti- 
cal superstitions  and  oppressions  would  communicate  itself  to  En- 
glish dissenters. 

A.  Surely  this  was  most  complimentary  language. 

Q.  But  when  he  came  to  speak  of  Fox's  theological  tenets, 
he  adopted  an  entirely  different  tone.  He  described  him  as  a  mys- 
tic, ignorant  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  the  proclaimer  of  theories 
which  utterly  subverted  them.  The  same  opinion  was  maintained, 
if  possible,  with  more  earnestness  by  a  clergyman  of  your  Church, 
who  was  present  at  the  time.  Much,  he  said,  as  he  disliked  the  in- 
decorous and  violent  language  of  Fox  respecting  the  Established 
Church,  he  considered  his  doctrine  of  an  Inward  Light  immeasura- 
bly more  dangerous  than  such  language  could  ever  be.  It  was 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  Bible,  and  with  the  experience  of 
every  true  Christian. 

A.  You  remember  perhaps  some  of  the  arguments  by  which 
your  two  friends  defended  these  positions  ? 

Q.  I  do  not  think  their  arguments  made  so  much  impression 
upon  my  mind  as  the  clear  and  settled  persuasion  which  they  both 
alike  entertained,  that  if  Fox  were  right,  the  Bible  must  be  wrong. 
You  may  smile  at  my  confession  that  I  attached  weight  to  such  , 
assertions,  when  I  cannot  recall  the  evidence  which  was  pro- 
duced for  them ;  but  I  know  very  well,  that  assertions  which  pro- 
ceed from  deep  conviction  do  often  affect  me  more  than  elaborate 
and  logical  proofs. 

A.  The  case  is  the  same  with  me.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  ridi- 
cule your  acknowledgment. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  ridicule  in  gen- 
eral acts  profitably  upon  my  mind.  These  two  gentlemen,  the 
dissenter  and  the  evangelical  clergyman,  after  they  had  impressed 
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me  very  strongly  by  their  serious  objections,  thought  it  expedient 
to  indulge  their  humour  at  the  expense  of  our  founders  and  their 
mystical  notions. 

A.  When  they  had  entered  the  castle,  they  were  naturally  anx- 
ious to  dismantle  it. 

Q.  They  took  away  more  defences  from  me  than  perhaps  they 
meant.  While  they  were  with  me,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  bound  to  say 
something  in  behalf  of  feelings  and  thoughts  which  from  my  child- 
hood I  had  held  sacred,  even  though  they  might  be  deserting  me. 
When  I  was  left  alone,  I  found  that  I  had  indeed  supported  my 
Quakerism  inadequately;  but  I  had  perceived  rents  and  hollows  in 
their  system,  of  which  I  was  not  previously  aware.  Their  wit 
succeeded  in  shaking  my  reverence  at  once  for  my  own  faith,  and 
for  that  which  I  had  hoped  would  have  been  a  substitute  for  it 

A.  A  melancholy  state  of  mind  indeed,  as  all  who  have  known 
it  can  testify. 

Q.  While  I  was  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  I  read  two 
Unitarian  books,  one  written  by  an  Englishman  of  the  last  century, 
one  by  an  American  of  the  present. 

A.  The  former  at  least  did  not  treat  your  mystical  feelings  with 
more  indulgence  than  your  evangelical  friends  had  shown  towards 
them? 

Q.  No ;  but  he  taught  me,  that  it  was  possible  to  throw  quite 
as  good  ridicule  upon  the  Calvinistical  doctrine,  as  they  and  he 
were  agreed  in  throwing  upon  mine.  The  value  of  his  critical  re- 
marks and  discoveries  I  was  not  able  to  appreciate ;  but  he  said 
enough  to  convince  me  that  Scripture  had  been  often  strained  to 
make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  the  opinions  which  he  attacked,  and 
that  the  number  of  positive  texts  in  their  favour  was  far  smaller  than 
I  had  fancied.  Moreover,  his  views  of  the  character  of  God  and 
bis  feelings  respecting  his  fellow-creatures  accorded  better  with  the 
testimony  of  my  conscience,  than  those  which  I  had  been  wont  to 
hear  from  the  members  of  any  sect  except  my  own. 

A.  The  impression  he  left  upon  your  mind  then  was  on  the 
whole  pleasing  ? 

Q.  By  no  means.  My  feeling,  when  I  laid  down  the  book, 
was  one  of  utter  coldness  and  dreariness.  The  very  idea  of  a  spir- 
itual world  and  of  a  spiritual  life  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  it ;  ma- 
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terialism  was  the  ultimate  point  to  which  all  its  speculations  were 

tendings  if  it  were  not  the  basis  of  them« 

A.  But  that  was  not  the  case,  I  should  think,  with  the  Ameri- 
can? 

Q.  No;  he  was  a  person  of  a  very  different  temper.  Some  of 
his  statements  were  not  unlike  those  which  I  had  met  with  in  Fox 
and  Penn.  His  mind  was  more  comprehensive  than  theirs ;  more 
capable  of  taking  interest  in  ordmary  affairs  and  general  literature, 
but  scarcely  less  morally  exalted — I  was  at  times  inclined  to  say — 
scarcely  less  spiritual. 

A.  You  could  acquiesce  comfortably  in  his  religious  scheme  ? 

Q.  I  almost  fancied  that  I  could ;  there  was  something  so  very 
capacious  and  engaging  in  it.  But  just  as  I  had  finished  the  book, 
I  fell  ill,  and  before  I  recovered  I  received  news  of  the  death  of  one 
of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends.  Then  all  my  interest  both  in  the 
Englishman  and  the  American  vanished ;  I  think  I  disliked  the 
last  most,  because  his  promises  were  the  fairest. 

A.  But  did  not  you  say  you  had  traced  a  fine  vein  of  humanity 
and  spirituality  in  him  1 

Q.  I  thought  so ;  but  let  him  be  as  humane  or  as  spiritual  as 
he  would,  he  was  not  personal.  There  was  nothing  in  him  from 
which  a  soul,  struggling  with  life  and  death,  could  derive  the  least 
help.  He  was  evidently  meant  for  sunshine  and  gala  days.  Then 
I  recollected  the  words  of  my  evangelical  friends,  and  the  doctrines 
which  they  had  set  before  me.  These  seemed  to  me  in  that  mo- 
ment all  important.  I  bitterly  accused  myself  for  having  thought 
them  narrow  and  hard.  What  had  I  to  do  with  large  views  about 
men's  happiness  or  the  character  of  God  ?  My  own  individual 
soul  was  at  war,  and  he  who  could  show  me  a  way  of  peace  for  it 
was  the  friend  I  wanted.  With  other  matters  it  seemed  now  that 
I  had  no  right  to  trouble  myself. 

A.  On  your  recovery  you  probably  sought  the  advice  of  the 
Independent  dissenter  whom  you  named  ? 

Q.  On  some  accounts  I  desired  rather  to  have  another  interview 
with  the  clergyman  who  had  spoken  so  strongly  against  Fox  and 
mysticism ;  but  just  at  that  time  he  left  the  neighbourhood.  His 
successor  in  the  parish  was,  I  heard,  an  author ;  so  I  purchased  his 
books  before  I  ventured  to  call  upon  him. 
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A.  Did  they  encourage  you  to  expect  assistance  from  him  ? 

Q.  I  thought  I  had  been  shaken  enough  before  by  my  own 
discoveries,  and  by  the  words  of  my  different  counsellors ;  but  it 
seems  not :  these  books  were  to  upset  me  altogether. 

A.  How  ?  You  encountered  a  skeptic  in  the  disguise  of  a 
clergyman  1 

Q.  Oh,  no  ;  he  was  the  most  vehement  enemy  of  all  skepticism. 
He  said  doctrines  had  been  delivered  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity which  it  behooved  us  to  receive  with  a  simple  uninquiring 
faith ;  that  the  blessings  of  salvation  were  connected  with  our  sub- 
mission to  a  certain  system  which  had  been  ordained  by  God ;  that 
•in  the  evangelical  teaching  this  system  had  been  almost  entirely 
forgotten,  or  treated  as  if  it  were  merely  a  point  of  external  arrange- 
ment;  that  that  teaching  spoke  of  a  period  of  conversion  in  which 
men  passed  from  death  unto  life,  while  the  Church  and  Scripture 
referred  this  wonderful  change  to  baptism. 

A.  You  did  not  believe  these  statements ;  why  then  did  they 
affect  you  so  powerfully  ? 

Q.  Partly  perhaps  because  they  were  uttered  with  that  strong 
and  deep  conviction  which  I  have  confessed  does  always  act  most 
strongly  upon  me,  especially  if  it  be  supported,  as  I  know  in  the 
case  of  this  clergyman  it  is,  by  the  testimony  of  a  laborious  and 
self-denying  life.  But  yet  I  think  there  was  another  cause.  A 
person,  who  has  suffered  severely  from  religious  struggles,  has  an 
inward  sighing  after  rest  which  no  one  else  can  know.  Bruised, 
beaten,  humbled,  he  cannot  help  listening  to  any  one  who  tells  him 
that  he  has  been  all  wrong  ;  he  has  been  so  tormented  by  his  own 
miserable  experiments  and  failures,  that  he  must  rejoice  to  hear 
that  he  ought  to  give  them  up  altogether.  After  many  struggles 
therefore  with  my  pride  and  my  modesty,  the  shame  of  uttering  my 
feelings  and  the  pain  of  hiding  them,  I  thought  I  would  state  my 
difficulties  to  the  new  clergyman. 

A.  He  can  scarcely  have  looked  for  a  proselyte  from  such  a 
quarter. 

Q.  He  evidently  did  not  desire  one ;  and  as  I  had  been  used  to 
meet  persons  who  spared  no  pains  to  bring  me  over  to  their  ways 
of  thinking,  the  change  was  so  far  rather  agreeable.  But  besides 
this  he  evidently  did  not  understand  mc ;  nay,  if  I  was  not  mistaken, 
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he  thought  it  would  be  a  wrong  thing  to  understand  me.  I  dare 
say  that  I  stammered  and  spoke  incoherently  when  I  tried  to  tell 
him  the  thoughts  that  were  in  my  mind.  One  cannot  speak  quite 
so  clearly  about  one's  self  as  about  the  weather  and  the  crops,  and 
indeed  he  made  so  many  efforts  to  turn  the  conversation  to  those 
subjects,  and  fixed  such  steady  clear  cold  eyes  upon  me  when  I 
asked  him  for  information  upon  any  others,  that  I  certainly  did  not 
exhibit  less  embarrassment  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of 
our  interview. 

A.  How  did  he  show  that  he  misunderstood  you  ? 

Q.  You  know  how  I  was  educated — to  look  upon  all  forms  and 
ordinances  as  sinful.  Such  thoughts  had  grown  with  my  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  my  strength.  But  of  late  I  have  repeatedly 
felt  as  if  these  forms  might  be  desirable ;  nay,  as  if  there  were 
something  in  me  which  needed  them.  It  was  on  this  point  espe- 
cially that  I  wished  to  speak  to  Mr. .     I  knew  that  there  were 

many  things  which  it  might  not  be  right  that  he  should  teach  me 
at  present;  but  I  thought  that  a  person,  who  looked  upon  forms  as 
most  important  to  our  moral  life,  might  have  removed  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  clouded  my  mind  in  reference  to  them,  or  at  least 
have  interpreted  some  of  those  desires  and  longings,  which,  in  spite 
of  my  prejudices,  I  had  conceived  for  them.  But  this  wish  he 
seemed  to  consider  irreverent  and  presumptuous.  "  I  can  enter," 
he  said, ''  into  no  explanations  with  you ;  you  are  not  in  a  state  to 
understand  explanations ;  you  have  one  plain  duty  to  perform — 
submit  to  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  Church,  confess  the  sins  of  your 
fathers  in  withdrawing  from  it,  and  your  own  in  continuing  the 
schism ;  receive  Christian  Baptism ;  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  in- 
struct you."  "  I  am  much  inclined  to  take  this  course,"  I  replied, 
''  but  I  feel  some  difficulties  and  scruples  which  I  do  not  know  how 
to  overcome."  "  Sir,"  he  said, "  the  case  may  be  stated  very 
shortly  to  you.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  Saints  and  Mar- 
tyrs of  the  first  five  centuries,  the  Greek  Church,  the  Romish  Church, 
the  English  Church,  all  agree  that  Baptism  is  the  one  only  door  by 
which  we  can  enter  into  Christ's  fold,  and  therefore  into  everlast- 
ing life.  An  ignorant  mechanic  in  the  17th  century  said  that  there 
was  some  other  door — ^you  have  chosen  to  disbelieve  the  whole 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  follow  the  mechanic.     Is  this  a  safe  pro- 
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ceeding  ?  If  a  speculation  in  cloth  or  wool  were  proposed  to  you, 
and  a  hundred  competent  judges  said  it  would  be  your  ruin — one 
person,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  trade,  that  it  might  turn  out 
well — would  you  not  think  yourself  mad  to  venture  upon  it  ?  Will 
you  put  your  chances  of  salvation  upon  a  still  greater  risk  1"  With 
these  words  he  wished  me  good  morning. 

A.  How  did  this  argument  affect  your  mind  ? 

Q.  You  will  wonder  at  me,  perhaps, — I  wonder  at  myself  when 
I  consider  how  very  consistent  and  plausible  it  seems — but  I  never 
felt  less  moved  by  any  words  in  my  life : — I  am  wrong — they  did 
produce  an  effect  upon  me — they  almost  counterbalanced  the  im- 
pression which  had  been  made  upon  my  mind  before,  in  favour  of 
your  Church  and  its  ordinances. 

A.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Q.  Reverence  was  what  1  looked  for  above  all  things  in  this 
clergyman.  He  had  talked  of  the  sin  of  irreverence  in  his  book, 
and  my  heart  had  felt  the  truth  of  his  words.  He  said  it  was  his 
reverence  which  hindered  him  from  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  his  faith.  And  yet  he  could  teach  me  to  calculate  about 
eternal  life  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  merchandise  !  He  spoke  not 
to  that  in  me  which  was  looking  above  the  earth,  but  to  my  earthly 
selfish  nature,  not  to  that  in  me  which  was  ready  to  submit  to  any 
thing  or  bear  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  doing  God's  will  and  attain* 
ing  a  knowledge  of  Him,  but  to  all  my  proud,  contentious,  disputa- 
tious feelings.  He  did  not  address  me  as  a  creature  capable  of 
reverence,  though  he  accused  me  of  irreverence ;  nay,  he  taught 
me  to  connect  a  lower,  more  grovelling,  notion  with  Christianity 
than  I  had  ever  done  while  under  the  most  irreverent  of  my 
teachers. 

A.  You  felt,  then,  that  you  should  be  more  right  in  continuing 
a  Quaker  ? 

Q.  No,  I  did  not  feel  that ;  my  mind  was  in  the  most  wretched 
contradiction.  But  I  said  to  myself,  I  am  urged  to  forsake  the  body 
in  which  I  have  liveJ,  and  my  fathers  have  lived ;  I  am  to  turn  away 
from  those  who  first  taught  me  to  revere  the  operations  of  my 
own  spirit,  and  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  God ;  I  am  to  break  all 
the  bonds  of  old  affection  and  sympathy :  and  why  1  because  there 
are  higher  objects  and  interests  for  which  even  these  must  be  sacri- 
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ficed  ?  because  I  must  leave  father  and  mother  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  1  no,  but  because  it  is  the  safer,  the  more  politic,  course ; 
because  it  is  likely,  upon  a  balance  of  probabilities,  that  I  shall  be 
in  less  danger  of  suffering  a  selfish  loss  here,  or  hereafter,  if  I  take 
it.  Magnify  the  loss  to  me  as  you  will ;  heap  up  the  epithets  in- 
finite, eternal,  as  you  may — this  is  a  question  of  principle,  not  of 
degree,  and  when  I  set  principle  at  nought,  I  believe  these  words, 
great  and  terrible  as  they  sound,  lose  all  their  meaning  to  me. 

A.  You  must  not  commit  the  unfairness  of  supposing  that  the 
clergyman  with  whom  you  spoke  really  attached  no  higher  and 
more  spiritual  idea  to  the  words  than  that  which  he  seems  to  have 
conveyed  to  you ;  he  probably  meant  to  use  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem, 

Q;  I  fully  understood  that.  The  conviction  I  formed  from  some 
parts  of  his  book  was,  and  still  is,  that  he  had  a  very  high  and 
spiritual  apprehension  of  things.  I  knew  he  would  think  me  unfit 
to  be  admitted  to  his  arcana,  nor  did  I  claim  such  an  honour.  But 
from  the  little  I  have  read  about  the  Catechumens  in  the  primitive 
Church,  I  fancied  that  they  were  not  taught  something  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  that  which  they  learnt  after  their  baptism.*  I 
did  not  know  that  they  were  reasoned  with  upon  those  selfish  motives 
which  it  must  have  been  the  object  of  their  after  initiation  to  cure 
them  of.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  is 
meant,  I  suppose,  to  produce  conviction  of  some  kind  or  other ;  else  it 
is  merely  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed. 
Now  I  cannot  conceive  any  one  on  whom  this  kind  of  argument 
would  produce  conviction.  It  assumes  him  to  whom  it  appeals  to 
care  for  nothing  but  profit  and  loss.  A  person  who  does  care 
for  nothing  but  profit  and  loss  would  merely  smile  at  the  attempt  to 
awaken  his  fears  about  an  unseen  and  future  blessing ;  his  whole 
mind  is  wrapt  up  in  the  things  that  are  passing  around  him.  Your 
wisdom,  therefore,  consists  in  ignoring  the  existence  of  that  which 
might  listen  to  you,  and  in  addressing  yourself  to  that  which  has 
no  ears. 

A.  Well,  but  if  this  be  an  error,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  one  or  ano- 
ther school  among  us.  In  a  commercial  country  we  are  all  more 
or  less  inclined  to  act,  think,  and  argue  upon  such  maxims  as  these. 

*  See  note  (A). 
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Q.  I  do  not  think  the  clergyman  I  speak  of  would  be  very  grate- 
ful to  you  for  telling  him  he  had  adopted  his  notions  from  a  com- 
mercial age.  But  I  was  not  bringing  it  as  a  charge  against  a 
school, — I  was  only  telling  you  my  own  story. 

A.  It  is  a  sad  and  eventful  one— but  you  have  not  finished  it  ? 

Q.  The  next  incident  will  surprise  you  most  of  all.  I  have 
scarcely  courage  to  confess  that  during  the  last  two  months  I  have 
had  frequent  and  not  unpleasant  interviews  with  a  Romish  priest. 

A.  The  argument  about  safety  is  so  established  and  habitual  a 
one  among  the  members  of  his  church  that  I  think  he  cannot  have 
been  more  agreeable  to  you  than  the  English  clergyman. 

Q.  He  has  rarely,  if  ever,  resorted  to  it — possibly  he  may  have 
guessed  from  something  I  said  to  him  the  first  time  we  met,  that  it 
was  not  one  which  was  likely  to  have  any  great  weight  with  me. 
So  far  from  denouncing  any  of  my  former  thoughts  and  opinions, 
he  has  taken  pains  to  show  me  how  many  points  of  sympathy  there 
are  between  us. 

A.  Of  sympathy — between  a  Romanist  and  a  Quaker ! 

Q.  "  I  find,"  he  says, "  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Quakers,  the 
most  earnest  longings  aAer  a  universal  Church.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  they  should  have  felt  such  longings  ?  That  which  is  called 
the  English  Church — the  only  one  they  knew  of — is  limited  to  a 
particular  locality,  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  a  national  sovereign, 
tied  down  by  national  laws  and  customs.  Depend  upon  it,  my 
friend,  your  founders  were  right :  that  is  not  Christ's  Church  which 
is  not  universal." 

A.  How  did  you  answer  that  ? 

Q.  I  said  that  our  Quaker  system  was  by  its  very  nature  spi- 
ritual, and  that  his  Church  seemed  to  me  to  be  opposed  to 
spirituality.  "  Opposed  to  spirituality !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  and 
where  will  you  find  so  many  men  and  women  of  a  high  spirituality 
— so  many  men  and  women  who  resemble  your  own  in  their  love 
of  mystical  contemplation — as  among  us  ?  Has^  not  Thomas  a 
Kempis  been  always  a  favourite  with  your  friends  ?  And  is  not  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  par  excellencey  the  book  of  Catholic  devotion  ?" 
"  These,"  I  said,  "  were  individuals — but  the  system  ?"  "  Well," 
he  continued  ;  "  the  system — look,  if  you  please,  at  that.  What  is 
your  great  complaint  against  the  English  system  ?    Is  it  not  that 
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the  moutbs  of  men  are  shut  i^ho  are  urged  by  the  Spirit  to  speak 
God's  word  ?  Can  you  bring  that  charge  against  us  ?  Look  at  our 
friars,  taken  from  the  humblest  classes,  recognised  the  moment 
they  discover  a  real  inward  vocation,  adopted  at  once  as  our 
teachers  though  they  have  no  one  worldly  qualification  to  recom- 
mend them.  Do  you  not  find  fault  with  your  £nglish  authorities 
because  they  forbid  one  whole  sex  to  act  as  the  handmaids  of 
Christ  and  of  his  flock  ?  It  is  very  true  we  do  not  adopt  your 
notion  that  women  may  speak  in  the  Churches;  we  adhere  more 
strictly  to  the  words  of  Scripture  than  to  suffer  such  a  practice :  but 
the  feeling  which  has  led  you  to  lift  your  voices  in  behalf  of  their 
rights  and  duties  meets  with  every  encouragement  among  us 
Catholics.  We  rejoice  to  see  women  devoting  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  Church ;  we  bestow  upon  them  all  help  and  honour 
while  they  are  living :  we  account  them  saints  when  they  die." 
Another  point  of  agreement  he  discovered  between  us.  "  What 
is  the  great  moving  spring  and  centre  of  action  to  which  all  your 
writers  refer  ?  Surely  it  is  love.  They  believe  thftt  though  faith 
and  hope  be  great  Christian  graces,  the  greatest  of  all  is  Charity. 
That  is  the  very  principle  for  which  we  are  contending.  The  Pro- 
testants wish  to  substitute  faith  for  love.  We  say — as  your  friends 
have  also  said — that  we  will  not." 

A.  Do  you  find  that  these  arguments  have  brought  your  mind  to 
greater  quietness  and  satisfaction  ? 

Q.  Quietness  and  satisfaction !  The  words  seem  to  me  as  if 
they  were  spoken  in  a  dream.  No  indeed !  I  am  as  far  from 
quietness  and  satisfaction  as  any  poor  mortal  ever  was.  If  ever 
the  thought  of  joining  the  Romish  church  do  present  itself,  it  comes 
to  me  as  the  fearful  dream  of  something  to  which  I  may  be  driven 
— as  a  last  hopeless  alternative.  And  just  as  often  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  may  become  a  St.  Simonian  or  a  Socialist.  These  systems, 
too,  have  their  attractions ;  they  address  themselves  to  wants  in  me 
which  I  think  must  be  satisfied — and  yet,  perhaps,  they  never  are 
satisfied.  Oftentimes  I  wish  above  all  things  for  a  potion  that 
would  put  me  to  sleep. 

A.  To  sleep,  my  friend, — perchance  to  dream. 

Q.  I  know  it  well ;  this  broken  fever-sleep  is  worse  than  being 
awake. 
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A.  Need  I  now  answer  the  question  which  you  asked  me  at  the 
beginning  of  our  conversation — what  I  meant  by  wishing  you  to 
keep  your  Quaker  principles,  though  you  might  leave  the  Quaker 
society  ? 

Q.  Indeed  you  must ;  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  about  the  pos- 
sibilitv  of  such  a  distinction  as  ever. 

A.  Your  first  objection  to  Quakerism  arose  from  the  feeling  that 
it  was  not  acting  out  its  original  idea. 

Q.  And  my  second  from  the  feeling  that  that  idea  was  a  false 
one. 

A.  Let  us  consider.  Did  you  really  discover  that  idea  to  be  a 
false  one,  or  some  other  to  be  true  ? 

Q.  I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  certain  great  doctrines  laid  down 
in  Scripture, — doctrines  most  important  to  my  own  being — and  of 
these  the  early  Quakers  seemed  to  take  only  a  very  passing  notice, 
if  they  did  not  reject  them  altogether. 

A.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  discovered  these  doctrines  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  that  you  found  them  practically  important,  or  that  the  early 
Quakers  comparatively  neglected  them.  What  I  doubt  is,  whether 
you  ascertained  those  doctrines  of  which  the  Quakers  did  take 
notice  to  be  unimportant,  unscriptural,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
others. 

Q.  I  certainly  thought  they  were. 

A.  Yes,  and  to  that  judgment  of  yours,  formed,  perhaps,  upon 
very  hasty  and  insufficient  evidence,  you  attached  the  same  sacred- 
ness  as  to  the  witness  of  your  heait  and  conscience,  and  of  Scrip- 
ture with  your  heart  and  conscience,  that  those  doctrines  of  which 
your  evangelical  friends  spoke  were  needful  to  you. 

Q.  Is  that  a  practical  distinction  1 

A.  It  is  one  which  you  have  yourself  recognised  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner.  Did  not  you  say  that  while  the  dissenting 
minister  and  the  evangelical  clergyman  were  maintaining  their 
own  positions,  they  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  you  ?  And 
did  not  you  say  that  when  they  began  to  ridicule  the  mystical 
opinions,  they  created  the  most  vehement  reaction  in  your  mind 
against  that  which  you  had  been  previously  inclined  to  adopt  ? 

Q.  I  certainly  said  so. 

A.  Well !  and  in  that  confession,  I  think  I  can  find  an  explana- 
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tion  of  all  your  subsequent  experience.  You  parted  too  suddenly 
with  something  which  God  meant  you  to  keep,  and  all  the  bewil- 
derment and  restlessness  you  have  since  suffered  has  been  the 
necessary  and  appointed  punishment  of  that  error. 

Q.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  an  error  which  I  cannot  retrieve.  The  Evan- 
gelical, the  Unitarian,  the  English  clergyman,  the  Romanist,  may 
have  left  me  nothing  to  fill  the  void  in  my  mind,  but  they  have 
effectually  despoiled  me  of  what  was  there  before.  They  have  not 
convinced  me  that  there  is  a  standing-place  in  any  of  their  systems, 
but  they  have  made  me  certain  that  I  have  none  in  my  own. 

A.  Alas !  it  is  thus  that  men — benevolent  men — honest  men— 
holy  men,  trifle  with  that  which  is  most  awful  and  sacred  in  the 
minds  of  their  brethren !  But  they  suffer  as  much  evil  as  they 
inflict. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  They  turn  the  truths  which  they  hold  in  their  inmost  hearts, 
and  which  God  has  given  them  to  defend,  into  negations  and  con- 
tradictions; they  oblige  themselves  to  resort  to  insufficient  proofs 
and  false  assumptions  in  support  of  these  truths,  because  they  have 
wilfully  rejected  the  evidence  of  them  which  God  was  supplying  in 
the  wants  and  cravings  of  their  fellow  men ;  they  encourage  infi- 
delity under  the  name  of  faith ;  they  form  parties  when  they  mean 
to  proclaim  principles  which  would  make  parties  impossible ;  they 
set  up  theories  and  systems  based  upon  private  judgments  and 
mdividual  conceits,  when  they  are  professing  by  some  way  or  other 
to  lead  us  on  to  permanent  truths  which  belong  to  all  and  are 
necessary  for  all ;  they  create  new  divisions  by  the  very  efforts 
which  they  make  to  promote  unity ;  they  invent  lines  and  land- 
marks of  their  own,  but  the  grand  everlasting  distinctions  which 
God  has  established  escape  them  altogether. 

Q.  But  why  declaim  against  an  evil  which  seems  so  deeply 
rooted  in  human  nature,  that  the  efforts  of  six  thousand  years  to 
eradicate  it  have  proved  abortive  1 

A.  Why,  indeed  ;  if  I  did  not  believe  that  God  had  provided  a 
complete  and  effectual  witness  against  this  evil,  which  is,  as  you 
say,  so  rooted  in  our  selfish  natures ;  if  I  did  not  see  that  this  wit- 
ness had  prevailed  to  make  itself  heard  in  every  age  above  all  the 
clamours  and  distractions  which  were  seeking  to  drown  its  voice ;  if 
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I  were  not  convinced  that  the  world  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces 
by  its  individual  factions,  if  there  had  not  been  this  bond  of  peace 
and  fellowship  in  the  midst  of  it ;  if  I  were  not  sure  that  peace  is 
meant  to  drive  out  war,  good  evil,  light  darkness ;  if  I  could  not 
recognise  more  abundant  proofs  of  this  glorious  fact  in  our  own 
day  than  in  any  previous  one;  if  it  did  (not  seem  to  me  that  all 
sects  and  factions,  religious,  political,  or  philosophical,  were  bear- 
ing testimonies,  sometimes  mute,  sometimes  noisy,  occasionally 
hopeful,  oftcner  reluctant,  to  the  presence  of  that  Church  Universal, 
which  is  at  once  to  justify  their  truths,  explain  the  causes  of  their 
opposition,  and  destroy  their  existence. 

Q.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  these  factions  have  been  in  the 
Church  Universal  itself — assign  whatever  meaning  you  please  to 
that  phrase. 

A.  That  is  just  the  very  point  I  was  asserting.  I  said  there  was 
a  sect  spirit,  a  spirit  which  laboured  to  set  up  individual  whims, 
opinions,  and  judgments  in  each  of  us;  in  us  of  the  English 
Church,  as  well  as  in  the  Romanist,  the  foreign  Protestant,  the 
Quaker,  the  Evangelical  Dissenter,  or  the  Unitarian.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  do  not  all  in  our  hearts  and  consciences  feel  and 
know  that  this  sect  spirit  is  a  vile,  accursed,  devilish  spirit ;  whether, 
if  we  do  know  this,  these  same  hearts  and  consciences  do  not  testify 
that  it  is  not  meant  to  rule  the  world ;  whether,  if  that  testimony 
be  true,  we  are  not  bound  to  inquire  what  is  to  rule  the  world 
instead  of  it. 

Q,  And  that  inquiry  you  think  I  may  even  yet  enter  upon  with 
some  hope  ? 

A.  The  early  Quakers  testified  that  there  was  a  Kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  world,  and  that  it  would  subdue  all  kingdoms  to 
itself.  Are  you  willing  to  inquire  with  me  into  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  made  this  assertion ;  to  consider  whether  those  grounds 
be  tenable ;  and  whether  the  Quaker  system  be  or  be  not  the 
realization  of  the  Quaker  idea  ?  Shall  we  then  inquire  into  the 
principles  of  those  religious  bodies  who  wish  you  to  reject  Quaker- 
ism ;  asking  whether  these  also  may  not  be  sound  and  true,  and 
whether  they  have  not  been  depraved  and  degraded  by  certain 
negative  notions  to  which  they  have  been  appended ;  whether  the 
systems  which  have  been  invented  to  express  them,  do  really 
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express  them  or  no  ?  Supposing  our  conclusions  on  this  last  point 
should  not  be  satisfactory,  shall  we  then  proceed  to  consider  the 
assertion  of  the  Romanist — that  there  is  a  Catholic  Church  which 
existed  before  all  these  systems,  and  which  is  derived  from  a  higher 
authority  than  all  of  them  ?  If  he  should  be  able  to  make  this 
assertion  good,  we  may  then  inquire  whether  the  Romish  system 
be  this  Church  or  the  disease  of  it ;  whether  that  system  have 
exalted  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  which  its  supporters  acknow- 
ledge and  revere,  or  have  degraded  them  and  deprived  them  of 
their  significance  ;  whether  this  Church  Catholic  be  in  contradiction 
to  those  ideas  which  the  Quakers  and  the  other  Protestant  bodies 
hold,  or  whether  it  be  the  legitimate  and  perfect  realization  of 
them.  We  cannot  complete  this  investigation  without  examining 
that  point  upon  which  your  Romanist  friend  discovered  so  close  a 
resemblance  between  your  views  and  his;  the  point,  I  mean, 
whether  a  national  society  and  a  universal  society  be  in  their 
natures  contradictory  and  incompatible;  or  whether  they  have 
been  only  made  so  by  certain  notions  which  interfere  with  the 
universality  of  the  spiritual  body  as  well  as  with  the  distinctness 
of  the  national  body.  When  we  have  arrived  at  some  conclusion 
upon  this  matter,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  speak  of  our  position 
in  England ;  to  inquire  if  there  be  a  Catholic  Church  here  or  not, 
and  if  there  be,  under  what  circumstances  it  exists,  what  are  its 
dangers  and  evils,  whether  these  dangers  and  eviK  are  reasons  for 
our  living  in  separation  from  it  or  for  uniting  ourselves  more 
closely  to  it. 

Q.  I  am  ready  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  on  these  subjects, 
though  I  cannot  pretend  that  I  look  for  any  great  discoveries. 

A.  I  rejoice  that  you  do  not.  If  we  begin  with  the  expectation 
of  great  results  our  pride  will  be  rewarded  with  disappointment, 
and  we  shall  add  one  more  scheme  to  those  which  were  so  fair  in 
appearance,  and  which  have  proved  so  abortive :  if  we  desire  to 
walk  humbly  along  the  path  which  God  has  marked  out  for  us, 
rejecting  no  light,  however  feeble,  which  He  vouchsafes,  and 
trusting  in  Him  to  guide  us  to  the  perfect  day,  I  do  not  think  that 
his  promise  to  wayfaring  men  will  be  unfulfilled  to  us. 
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SECTION  I. 
ON  THE  POSITIVE   DOCTRINES   OF  THE  QUAKERS. 

The  Indwelling  Word — ^The  Spiritual  Kingdom — Spiritual  Influences. 

In  Mr.  Gurney's  work  on  the  religious  peculiarities  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  we  are  told  that  the  doctrine,  '^  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  their  particular  views  and  practices,  is  that  of  the 
perceptible  influence  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  tnith."  This 
author  maintains  in  a  previous  passage  that  *^  a  measure  of  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  is  bestowed  upon  all  men  whereby  they  are 
enlightened,  andi  may  be  saved."  But  it  is  obvious  that  he  does 
not  look  upon  this  principle  as  in  any  degree  so  important  or  so 
characteristic  of  the  Quakers,  as  the  other.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
mere  theory  respecting  the  condition  of  the  world  generally  can 
ever  seem  so  important  to  any  man,  as  a  principle  which  concerns 
his  own  conduct  and  responsibility.  But  I  question  whether  the 
older  Quakers  would  have  stated  the  latter  doctrine  precisely  in 
the  terms  which  Mr.  Guruey  has  used ;  I  think  they  would  have 
given  it  a  much  more  practical  form  and  signification,  and  that  by 
doing  so  they  would  have  exhibited  the  relative  position  and  value 
of  these  two  portions  of  their  creed  very  differently. 

Any  one  who  reads  Fox's  Journal  will  find  that  he  adhered 
most  literally  and  practically  to  a  belief  in  perceptible  impressions 
and  influences.  His  whole  conduct  was  regulated  by  the  conviction, 
that  he  was  commanded  to  do  certain  acts  and  utter  certain  words ; 
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wherever  he  went,  whomsoever  he  denounced,  whatever  tone  or 
manner  he  gave  to  his  discourses,  he  believed  undoubtedly  that  he 
was  obeying  a  divine  instigation.  But,  however  strange  this 
conviction  may  seem  in  our  days,  (and  some  of  the  results  of  it 
would  seem  strange  to  the  Quakers  themselves,)  no  one  who  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  period  between  1645  and 
1660  will  fancy  that  Fox  or  his  disciples  were  in  this  particular 
distinguished  from  a  number  of  other  religious  men.  There  were 
hundreds,  perhaps  I  might  say  thousands,  in  Cromwell's  army  who 
lived  and  acted  as  much  under  this  belief,  and  who  followed  it  out 
as  consistently,  as  any  Quaker  could  possibly  do.  Fox  himself  was 
frequently  brought  into  collision  with  such  men.  He  speaks,  again 
and  again,  of  a  body  of  Ranters  who  gave  him  much  trouble,  on 
this  very  ground  that  they  all  believed  themselves  under  perceptible 
spiritual  influences.  And  in  one  very  remarkable  passage  of  his 
Diaiy,  he  says  that  a  convert  of  his.  Justice  Hotham,  told  him, 
that  he  (Fox)  had  been  raised  up  to  utter  a  principle  which 
discomfited  these  Ranters,  and  that  but  for  this  principle  they 
would  have  overrun  the  whole  land  and  destroyed  it. 

I.  This  principle,  and  not  the  doctrine  respecting  perceptible 
influences,  must  then,  one  would  think,  have  been  the  central  one 
of  Primitive  Quakerism.  Nay,  a  really  earnest  Quaker  would 
have  been  willing  that  the  truth  and  value  of  his  spiritual  impres- 
aons  should  be  tried  by  their  conformity  to  it  or  disagreement  with 
it.*  What  then  was  this  principle  1  William  Penn  in  his  preface 
to  Fox's  Journal  expresses  it  in  the  following  words.  *'  They  were 
directed  to  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ  within  them  as  the  seed  and 
leaven  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  near  all,  because  in  all,  and  God'/s 
talent  to  all.  A  faithful  and  true  witness  and  just  monitor  in  every 
bosom,  the  gift  and  grace  of  God  to  life  and  salvation,  that  appears 
to  all,  though  few  regard  it."  (Page  ix.)  This,  he  says,  (page 
xix.)  was  *'  their  fundamental  principle,  the  corner-stone  of  their 
fabric,  and,  to  speak  eminently  and  properly,  their  characteristic 

•  In  one  case,  tbii  remark  was  strikingly  verified.  James  Naylor,  whose  strange 
doings  at  Bristol  are  recorded  in  our  ordinary  English  histories,  acknowledged  that  ha 
had  been  deceived  l)y  a  false  spirit  or  by  the  fleshly  workings  of  his  own  mind.  Yet 
he  proclaimed  his  faith  in  Fox's  principle  to  the  last,  and  looked  upon  his  errors  as 
the  consequence  of  a  departure  from  it. 
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or  main  distinguishing  point  or  principle ;"  this  principle  of  *'  the 
light  of  Christ  within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's  salvation,  is  the  root 
of  the  goodly  tree  of  doctrines,  that  grew  and  branched  out  of  it" 

That  this  doctrine  was  the  ground  of  Fox's  teaching  every  page 
of  his  Diary  proves.  It  might  be  a  conviction,  that  he  was  sensibly 
led  by  the  Spirit,  which  induced  him  to  break  forth  in  this  or  that 
steeple-house,  or  to  attack  this  or  that  Independent,  Baptist,  Pres- 
byterian, or  ^'  Common-Prayer  man."  But,  when  he  did  speak, 
the  words  he  uttered  were,  "  Brother,  there  is  a  light  within  thee : 
resbt  it  and  thou  art  miserable ;  follow  it  and  thou  art  happy." 
And  he  again  and  again  expresses  his  assurance  that  these  were 
the  words  which  produced  a  real  moral  effect  upon  his  hearers ; 
that  whatever  else  he  said  was  valuable  only  as  it  arose  out  of 
them,  or  tended  to  illustrate  and  enforce  them.  He  believes  that 
he  spoke  to  something  which  was  in  those  to  whom  he  spoke,  and 
that,  being  there,  it  answered  his  appeal. 

It  was  not  from  the  teachers  or  popular  books  of  the  day  that  Fox 
learnt  this  doctrine.  The  language  in  which  he  describes  his  early  life 
is  remarkably  unlike  that  which  we  meet  with  in  Puritan  biographies. 
"  At  eleven  years  of  age,"  he  says, "  he  knew  pureness  and  right- 
eousness ;"*  while  he  was  a  child  he  was  taught  to  walk  to  be  kept 
pure ;  when  he  grew  up,  and  ^*  was  put  to  a  man  that  was  a  shoe- 
maker by  trade,  and  that  dealt  in  wool,  and  used  grazing,  and  sold 
cattle,  and  a  great  deal  passed  through  his  hands,  he  never  wronged 
man  or  woman,  for  the  Lord's  power  was  over  him  to  preserve 
him  .  .  .  people  had  generally  a  love  to  him  for  his  honesty  and 
innocency."  The  conflicts  of  mind,  which  he  describes  afterwards, 
had  no  relation  to  any  of  the  controversies,  religious  or  political, 
by  which  England  was  then  torn  asunder.  Of  Prelacy  or  Covenant, 
King  or  Parliament,  he  knew  nothing.  The  awful  question.  What 
am  I  ? — what  have  I  to  do  in  this  strange  confused  world  ?  occu-^ 
pied  his  soul.  It  is  one  which  must  be  new  to  each  man,  though 
thousands  may  have  been  vexed  with  it  before  him.  Those  whom 
Fox  consulted  about  it  afforded  him  little  help;  he  withdrew 
from  the  society  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  studied  his  Bible. 
Even  that  seemed  not  to  tell  him  the  secret  which  he  wanted  to 

#  Jouniali  page  76. 
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know  :  one  thing  however  he  learnt ;  there  was  in  him  that  which 
shrank  from  thb  inquiry,  and  would  fain  forget  it  altogether,  and 
there  was  that  in  him  which  would  have  no  rest  till  he  found  the 
answer  to  it  Now,  was  not  this  in  itself  a  great  discovery  1  Did 
it  not  show  him  (in  part  at  least)  what  kind  of  being  be  was  1 
He  had  desires  which  drew  him  down  to  things  which  be  saw,  and 
tasted,  and  handled ;  he  had  desires  which  aspired  after  something 
with  which  his  senses  and  appetites  had  nothing  to  do.  And  was 
there  not  another  discovery  contained  in  this  ?  They  were  actual 
earthly  objects  which  attracted  him  towards  themselves ;  his  nature 
inclined  him  to  them,  yet,  when  he  obeyed  that  nature,  he  seemed 
to  lose  what  was  most  real  in  him.  Must  there  not  be  a  counter- 
attraction,  a  power  as  real  as  any  of  those  things  which  he  beheld, 
raising  him  out  of  them,  urging  him  to  seek  something  above  him- 
self, a  real  substantial  good  ?  Must  not  that  power  be  in  truth 
greater,  though  the  contrary  might  seem  to  be  the  case,  than  all 
which  were  resisting  it  ?  Could  he  not  obey  that  higher  influence, 
and,  by  obeying  it,  obtain  life  and  peace  ?  He  felt  that  he  could ; 
that  he  was  meant  to  do  so.  The  light  was  stronger  than  the 
darkness.    He  was  privileged  to  dwell  in  it. 

But  was  this  light,  then,  afforded  only  to  George  Fox  the  shoe- 
maker 1  How  could  this  be  1  Did  it  not  witness  to  him,  that 
whenever  he  was  setting  up  himself  he  was  resisting  it,  not  follow- 
ing it  ?  When  he  was  obeying  his  selfish  inclinations,  he  knew  that 
he  was  flying  from  this  great  teacher ;  when  he  desired  to  be  led 
by  it,  he  knew  that  he  was  a  man.  Surely,  then,  this  must  be  a 
light  vouchsafed  to  him,  because  he  was  a  man ;  it  must  be  '*  a 
light  which  lighteneth  every  man  who  cometh  into  the  world."  A 
terrible  majority  might  be  striving  against  it,  but  their  very  stri- 
vings proclaimed  the  truth  ;  the  kind  of  misery  which  men  experi- 
enced showed  the  happiness  which  was  intended  for  them. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  this  conviction,  the  Bible  seemed  to 
him  a  new  book  altogether.  From  first  to  last  it  witnessed  to  him 
of  that  invisible  good  which  men  are  to  seek  after,  and  against  the 
visible  idolatries  which  are  drawing  them  away  from  it.  The  lives 
of  the  patriarchs,  of  Moses,  of  the  prophets,  were  the  lives  of  men 
who  were  following  the  light,  the  teacher  of  their  hearts,  the  Lord 
of  righteousness,  and  were  resistmg  the  evil  inclinations  and  appe-. 
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tites  which  would  make  them  the  slaves  and  worshippers  of  out- 
ward things.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  records  of  the  sins  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  or  of  heathen  nations,  were  records  of  revolts  from 
this  mysterious  guide  and  teacher,  by  men  who  chose  darkness 
rather  than  light,  the  outward  and  apparent  good  rather  than  the 
real  and  inward.  As  might  be  expected,  the  darkness  became 
continually  more  gross  in  each  individual  who  gave  himself  up  to 
it,  and  the  light  brighter  and  clearer  in  each  one  who  steadily  pur- 
sued it.  And  so  it  had  been  in  each  new  period — greater  blindness 
and  sensuality,  greater  and  more  immediate  illumination ;  Jews  and 
Gentiles  becoming  more  estranged  from  Him  who  was  yet  reveal- 
ing Himself  to  them  both ;  holy  prophets  holding  more  wonderful 
converse  than  their  fathers  had  done  with  the  Word  of  God-— 
rising  more  above  outward  emblems  and  institutions,  obeying  more 
implicitly  his  inward  suggestions.  Such,  or  nearly  such,  was  the 
form  in  which  the  Old  Testament  history  seems  to  have  presented 
itself  to  Fox ;  and  therefore  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Grospel  of  St  John  appeared  to  him  to  stand  in  the  most  natural 
connection  with  all  the  records  to  which  they  refer.  And  St.  Paul's 
declarations,  in  the  first  and  second  of  Romans,  that  the  Gentiles 
knew  God,  but  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  and  liked  not  to  retain 
him  in  their  knowledge;  and  that  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  if  they  sought  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  would 
obtain  eternal  life ;  while  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  if  they 
were  contentious  and  obeyed  not  the  truth  but  obeyed  unrighteous- 
ness, would  have  tribulation  and  wrath, — ^far  from  containing  a 
puzzle,  which  it  required  critical  ingenuity  to  surmount,  appeared 
to  him  the  simple  announcement  of  a  truth  with  which  all  the  rest 
of  Scripture  was  in  agreement. 

II.  But  how  was  the  condition  of  men  affected  by  the  appear- 
ance of  our  Lord  in  human  flesh  1  This  was  a  question  which 
probably  did  not  at  first  present  itself  to  Fox ;  but  by  degrees  he 
and  the  other  Quakers  found  an  answer  to  it.  Men  having  fore- 
gone their  spiritual  privileges  and  given  themselves  up  to  the  flesh, 
were  not  indeed  forsaken  by  their  heavenly  Teacher,  but  they  could 
not  be  treated  as  spiritual.  By  outward  emblems  and  images,  the 
elements  of  the  world,  they  were  trained :  to  the  Jews  was  given 
.a direct  intimation  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  their  discipline; 
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the  Gentiles,  through  a  thicker  film  of  sense,  and  with  fewer  helps 
to  penetrate  it,  might  yet,  if  they  would,  discover  their  invisible 
guide.  But  these  were  preparations  for  a  clearer  day.  Christ, 
the  Living  Word,  the  Universal  Light,  appeared  to  men,  and 
showed  in  his  own  person  what  processes  He  was  carrying  on  in 
the  hearts  of  all ;  subduing  the  flesh,  keeping  Himself  separate 
from  the  world,  submitting  to  death.  This  manifestation  was  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  new  dispensation;  sensible 
emblems  were  no  longer  to  intercept  man's  view  of  his  Lord ; 
national  distinctions  were  to  be  abolished ;  men  might  be  treated 
as  belonging  to  a  higher  state  than  that  which  they  lost  in  Adam ; 
they  might  attain  a  perfection  which  did  not  exist  in  Adam. 

The  Scriptural  testimonies  to  this  doctrine  seemed  to  them  most 
numerous.  Stripped  of  the  fantastical  covering  in  which  they 
were  sometimes  enveloped,  few  readers  will  think  that  they  re- 
ceived a  forced  or  unnatural  construction.  The  announcement  by 
the  Prophets  of  a  dispensation  which  should  have  these  two  cha- 
racteristics above  all  others — spirituality  and  universality;  the 
evident  annulling,  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  rules  and 
maxims  which  had  been  previously  current  and  the  substitution  of 
a  spiritual  principle  for  them  ;  our  Lord's  constant  declaration  that 
He  came  to  establish  a  kingdom,  and  that  that  kingdom  was  to  be 
within  us ;  the  announcement  of  the  Evangelists  that  his  parables 
were  the  discovery  of  mysteries  which  had  been  hidden  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world ;  his  own  words  that  He  would  yet  show 
his  disciples  more  plainly  of  the  Father;  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  affirming  that  a  spiritual  covenant  had 
succeeded  to  the  formal  Jewish  covenant ;  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  affirming  that  an  economy  hidden  from 
ages  and  generations  was  then  made  known  to  his  Holy  Apostles 
by  the  Spirit ;  the  exhortations  in  the  Philippians  and  the  Hebrews 
to  press  onwards  to  perfection — exhortations  evidently  grounded 
upon  the  new  position  into  which  those  who  were  addressed  had 
been  brought:  these  are  only  specimens  of  the  evidence  which 
every  page  of  the  New  Testament  seemed  to  the  Quakers  to  con- 
tain of  the  doctrine  that  our  Lord  came  to  bring  in  a  universal 
Light,  to  establish  a  perfectly  spiritual  Kingdom,  and  to  encourage 
men  to  seek  a  perfectly  spiritual  Life. 
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ni.  It  is  implied,  in  the  very  idea  of  this  constitution,  that  men 
are  brought  under  a  directly  divine  government  or  influence.  Those 
who  yield  themselves  to  the  light,  and  become  members  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom,  recognise  this  influence  in  all  their  acts.  They 
will  not  move  without  it ;  they  will  be  ready  to  move  anywhere 
at  its  bidding.  The  sacrifice  of  all  personal  inclinations,  energies, 
will,  in  short,  self-annihilation  in  its  highest  form,  is  their  duty  and 
their  privilege ;  so  they  become  fit  to  utter  the  divine  voice,  and 
prompt  to  perform  the  divine  will. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  the  Quakers  would  plead  the  words 
of  John  the  Baptist,  announcing  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
fire  as  the  great  promise  of  the  new  covenant ;  the  ignorance  of 
the  Apostles  till  they  received  the  gift  from  on  high  ;  the  silence 
and  waiting  that  were  enjoined  upon  them  till  it  arrived;  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Apostolic  history,  showing  that  the  first  minis- 
ters of  Christ  believed  themselves  to  be  acting  under  an  immediate 
inspiration,  and  to  be  incapable  of  acting  without  it ;  the  principle 
so  often  asserted  and  everywhere  implied,  that  the  kingdom  was 
to  be  everlasting,  and  that  those  who  first  witnessed  its  establish- 
ment were  to  be  patterns  and  precedents  of  all  who  succeeded  them. 


SECTION  II. 
OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  QUAKER  THEOLOGY  CONSIDEBED. 

I  AM  far  from  saying  that  the  early  Quakers  acknowledged  no 
theological  principles  except  these  three.  In  a  sense  they  admitted 
most  of  the  doctrines  which  other  men  embody  in  creeds  or  articles. 
But  these  three  principles  determined  that  sense ;  these  had  been 
realized  in  their  minds ;  the  rest  hung  loosely  about  them,  and  at 
one  time  might  be  heartily  recognised,  at  one  time  almost  rejected, 
as  they  seemed  to  square  with  the  primary  truths  or  to  contradict 
them.  These  three  doctrines,  then,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
positive  theology  of  the  Quakers ;  from  these  their  system  has  been 
deduced.  Before  I  inquire  what  that  system  is,  and  how  far  it  is 
legitimately  connected  with  the  principles  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
I  may  state  in  a  few  words  why  I  cannot  join  some  conspicuous 
opponents  of  Quakerism  in  denouncing  these  principles — why  I 
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believe  them  to  be  either  truths  or  hints  of  truths  which  are  most 
Tital  and  important. 

I.  There  are  three  objections  usually  taken  against  Fox's  doc- 
trine of  the  Inward  light  or  the  Indwelling  Word.  First,  it  is 
said  to  be  mystical ;  secondly,  it  is  said  to  be  unscriptural ;  thirdly 
it  is  said  to  be  unsupported  by  fact,  or  by  any  authority,  save  that 
of  an  ignorant  mechanic  and  his  credulous  disciples. 

1.  I  shall  not  evade  the  first  charge,  by  saying  that  the  word 
mystical  may  mean  any  thing,  every  thing,  or  nothing ;  that  it  may 
be  applied — ^has  been  applied — against  the  most  recognised  prin- 
ciples in  physics  as  well  as  in  morals ;  that  if  mystical  and  myste- 
rious mean  the  same  thing,  all  science  is  mystical.  I  will  at  once 
give  the  word  a  sense  which  may  be  a  legitimate  sense,  which  at 
all  events  is  a  common  one,  and  which  I  am  convinced  is  an  evil 
one.  The  tendency  to  invest  certain  feelings,  consciousnesses, 
temperaments  of  individual  men  with  the  sacredness  which  belongs 
only  to  such  truths  as  are  of  universal  character,  and  may  be 
brought  to  a  universal  test,  is  oilen  designated  by  the  name  Mys- 
ticism ;  it  is  unquestionably  one  to  which  religious  men  in  all  ages 
have  been  prone ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  records  which  contain 
more  frequent  instances  of  it  than  those  of  the  early  Quakers.  But 
the  question  is,  whether,  if  this  be  the  definition  of  mysticism — and 
I  know  no  definition  which  distinctly  condemns  it  except  this — the 
doctrine  we  are  considering  be  not  essentially  unmystical,  nay, 
whether  we  might  not  almost  venture  to  call  it  emphatically  the 
antagonist  principle  to  mysticism.  For  surely  it  disclaims,  more 
vehemently  than  almost  any,  exclusive  appropriation ;  it  submits 
itself  more  directly  than  most  to  a  universal  test.  Fox  did  not  say, 
**  This  light  is  mine ;"  he  said,  ^'  It  is  yours  as  much  as  mine :  it  is 
with  you ;  and  in  the  healthiest,  tniest,  soberest,  states  of  your 
mind,  you  know. that  it  is  with  you."  This  principle  stood  out, 
then,  in  marked  contrast  to  those  peculiar  experiences  and  inter- 
pretations upon  which  he  oAen  laid  so  much  stress ;  attesting  its 
difference  from  them  by  the  eflfects  which  it  produced,  and  obtain- 
ing at  least  some  sanction  in  its  favour  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  forced  upon  the  conviction  of  men  whose  characteristic  in- 
firmities would  have  led  them  to  an  entirely  different  conclusion. 

2.  The  notion  that  the  doctrine  is  unscriptural  has  derived 
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support,  partly  from  the  opinion  that  Fox  and  his  followers  habit- 
ually disparaged  the  Scriptures,  partly  from  his  own  confession  that 
he  knew  the  doctrine  before  he  saw  it  in  the  Bible,  though  after- 
wards he  learnt  how  to  support  it  from  the  Bible.  How  far  the 
general  charge  against  them  is  true  I  may  consider  presently ;  that 
it  does  not  affect  this  particular  case  is  evident  from  the  appeal 
which  they  make,  not  to  a  few  isolated  texts  merely,  but  to  the 
whole  tenor  and  context  of  the  inspired  volume  in  defence  of  their 
position.  Neither  can  I  see  in  Fox's  account  of  the  mode  by  which 
he  arrived  at  an  apprehension  of  this  principle  any  thing  different 
from  the  statements  which  are  common  in  writers  who  are  the 
most  opposed  to  him ;  that,  after  they  were  spiritually  awakened, 
the  Bible,  which  had  been  a  dead  letter  to  them,  seemed  to  be  full 
of  meaning  to  them,  the  only  wonder  being  that  they  had  not  per- 
ceived it  before — language  which  I  believe  is  very  simple,  reason- 
able, and  accordant  with  the  experience  of  most  earnest  men,  do 
wise  derogatory  to  the  Bible,  and  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the 
belief  that  the  study  of  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  principal  in- 
struments whereby  that  capacity  which  makes  its  words  compre- 
hensible was  called  forth.  And  surely  no  considerations  about  the 
course  of  thought  which  another  man  has  followed,  need  hinder  us 
from  inquiring  whether  the  views  which  he  takes  of  a  book  do 
throw  a  light  upon  it,  and  render  the  contents  of  it  more  coherent 
Itnd  intelligible.  I  have  stated  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  have 
led  others,  and,  I  acknowledge,  compel  me  to  believe  that  the 
denial  of  Fox's  doctrine  makes  the  scheme,  the  spirit,  and  the  letter 
of  Scripture  alike  perplexing.  If  it  were  necessary  to  add  further 
proo&,  I  should  find  them  in  the  violent  and  tortuous  expedients 
to  which  critics  have  resorted  for  the  sake,  as  they  profess,  of 
escaping  from  the  extravagances  and  absurdities  of  mystical 
interpretation.  When,  for  instance,*  I  hear  a  grave,  learned, 
and  (so  far  as  hostility  to  Socinianism  is  a  title  to  that  name) 
orthodox  interpreter,  suggesting  that  6  Xoyog  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  means  only  6  Xsyoiuvogj  (the  person  talked 
of — promised,)  supporting  the  gloss  by  the  question  of  John's  dis- 
ciples, 2v  el  0  tQxofAEvog ;  and  treating  the  two  phrases  as  equiva- 
lent ;  when  I  find  such  an  opinion  as  this  adopted  by  respectable 

•  See  Note  (B). 
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scbolarSy  as  a  convenient  refuge  from  mysticism — ^I  am  constrained 
to  think  that  I  am  not  likely  to  preserve  my  respect  for  the  letter 
of  the  inspired  volume  more  uncorrupted,  or  my  apprehension  of 
what  is  reasonable  in  human  language  more  clear,  by  determining 
not  to  believe  that  the  Word  of  God  before  He  came  in  the  flesh 
was  the  light  which  lightened  all  men — a  principle  as  much  con- 
firmed to  me  by  the  evidence  of  profane  as  of  Sacred  History. 

3.  I  speak  of  this  evidence,  for  I  believe  that  the  third  objec- 
tion to  this  doctrine  is  quite  as  untenable  as  the  other  two.  It  has 
been  said,  and  I  think  justly,  that  if  Fox's  assertion  respecting  the 
light  which  the  heathens  possessed  were  well  founded,  there  would 
be  very  clear  indications  of  the  fact  in  the  records  of  their  acts  and 
thoughts.  Such  indications,  it  is  added,  would  not  be  contained  in  a 
few  fine  sayings,  scattered  here  and  there  amidst  heaps  of  evil  and 
offensive  matter ;  they  could  not  be  gathered  from  the  works  of  a 
rhetorician  like  Seneca,  who  lived  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  and 
might  have  availed  himself  of  some  Christian  notions — ^they  ought 
to  be  something  different  from  the  mere  notions  about  immor- 
tality, and  an  indestructible  part  of  our  nature,  which  have  been 
floating  in  the  minds  of  civilized  and  savage  men,  and  which 
acquired  a  sort  of  argumentative  consistency,  but  no  practical  in- 
fluence in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Stoics  and  Academicians ;  they 
cannot  be  drawn  from  the  mere  denials  of  the  polytheistic  creeds 
into  which  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  were  led,  and  which 
issued  only  in  an  atheistic  or  at  best  in  a  pantheistic  theory  :  even 
the  instance  of  a  man  practically,  and  with  some  steadiness,  recog- 
nising a  standard  of  right,  would  not  be  satisfactory  if  it  should 
appear  that  his  thoughts,  and  those  of  all  heathens  who  preceded 
or  followed  him,  were  moving  in  directly  opposite  lines.  I  fully 
admit  the  justice  of  these  maxims,  and  I  take  them  for  my  guide 
when  I  state  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  think  that  Fox,  though 
be  knew  nothing  about  the  men  of  the  old  world,  was  right  in  the 
judgment  which  he  formed  respecting  them. 

In  the  best  and  most  recent  works*  on  Greek  philosophy  its  his- 
tory is  divided  into  the  periods  before  and  aAer  Socrates.  That 
this  arrangement  is  the  true  and  natural  one,  I  think  every  one  will 
admit,  who  has  compared  it  with  the  older  methods,  and  has  ob- 

•  In  that  bj  Ritter  for  example. 
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served  what  light  it  throws  upon  the  growth  and  sequence  of 
speculations  which  had  been  regarded  as  independent  of  each  other. 
Yet  there  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  insuperable  objections  to 
it :  Socrates  left  no  books ;  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  which  of 
his  disciples  reported  his  opinions  most  correctly,  what  his  opinions 
were,  nay,  whether  he  had  any,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent 
complaint :  all  the  interest  of  his  doctrine  has  been  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  his  life.  How  is  it  then  possible  that  he  should  be  a  cen- 
tre to  the  theories  and  systems  of  his  countrymen  1 

The  answer  seems  to  me  to  be  this : — Whatever  difference  there 
may  be  in  the  accounts  of  him  which  have  been  delivered  to  us, 
they  all  testify — the  satirical  one  by  the  comedian  of  Athens,  as 
clearly  as  the  narratives  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,* — that  he  saw  in 
the  life  of  man  the  struggle  between  two  principles,  one  tending 
downwards,  one  upwards;  one  belonging  to  the  earth,  one  claim- 
ing fellowship  with  something  pure  and  divine.  Those  who  sup- 
pose him  to  be  a  mere  ironist  or  skeptic  cannot  deny  that  whatever 
his  words  do  not  mean,  they  do  mean  this ;  those  who  are  most  in- 
clined to  reduce  his  thoughts  and  those  of  all  other  men  to  a  sys- 
tem, must  yet  admit  that  this  doctrine  lay  at  the  basis  of  his  system, 
and  that  it  is  one  which  must  find  a  more  complete  exposition  in  a 
man's  acts,  or  in  his  familiar  intercourse  with  persons  of  different 
tempers  and  pursuits,  than  it  can  ever  find  in  a  formal  treatise. 
Accordingly,  it  seems  not  strange  that  one  observer  should  be 
struck  chiefly  with  the  efforts  which  he  made,  in  the  discipline  of 
his  own  mind  and  in  that  which  he  recommended  to  his  scholars, 
to  overcome  sensual  inclinations,  and  to  raise  his  spirit,  by  all  means, 
the  traditions  and  faith  of  his  country  among  the  rest,  to  higher 
and  purer  apprehensions :  that  another  should  have  been  shocked 
by  the  tendency,  which  such  attempts  to  deliver  himself  and  others 
from  the  worship  of  outward  things  must  have  had  to  weaken  his 
and  their  respect  for  the  gods  of  his  country :  that  another,  of 
deeper  and  more  earnest  meditation,  should  have  perceived,  in  the 
conviction  which  governed  his  master's  life,  distinct  and  personal 
at  it  appeared,  the  hint  of  a  method  by  which  men  might  be  led 
out  of  their  vagueness,  their  superstitions,  and  their  unbelief,  into 
the  pursuit  of  permanent  truth ;  by  which  also  the  imperfect  hints, 

♦  See  Note  (C). 
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crude  generalizations,  and  seemingly  contradictory  discoveries  of 
previous  thinkers  might  be  interpreted,  quickened,  and  reconciled. 
This  last  notion  may  easily  have  occurred  to  any  one  who  felt 
bow  he  himself,  and  noticed  how  other  young  men  of  the  day  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  Socrates  as  the  interpreter  of  the  feel- 
ings which  were  at  work  confusedly  within  them,  and  of  the  ob- 
jects at  which  they  were  blindly  aiming.  It  makes  itself  good  to 
us  by  the  experiment  to  which  I  alluded ;  we  are  able,  by  taking 
Socrates  as  our  guide,  to  understand  what  the  Greeks,  for  many 
generations  before  and  after  his  time,  were  in  different  directions 
pursuing.  But  if  so,  we  must  admit  that  while  the  worth  and  pe- 
culiarity of  the  life  of  Socrates  consisted  in  this,  that  he  aimed 
steadfastly,  of  course  amidst  many  inconsistencies,  after  a  pure  and 
invisible  good,  and  sought  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  himself 
and  in  the  world  which  hindered  him  from  apprehending  it,  this 
characteristic  does  not  separate  him  from  the  thinkers  of  the  old 
world,  or  entitle  us  to  view  him  as  a  prodigy;  but  rather  enables 
us  to  see,  what  we  otherwise  should  not  have  seen  so  clearly,  that 
the  like  struggle  was  going  forward  consciously  in  every  better  and 
truer  man — unconsciously,  in  all.  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  witness 
which  the  records  of  Greek  philosophy  bear  in  favour  of  Fox's 
doctrine. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  this  testimony  isn  ot  complete ; 
for  that  whereas  Fox  uniformly  spoke  of  a  personal  teacher  ot 
men,  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  goes  no  further  than  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  search  or  appetite  in  man  afler  a  supreme  good, 
which  need  not  be  personal,  or  if  personal,  may  not  necessarily 
have  originated  these  desires,  or  even  have  taken  any  interest  in 
them. 

I  believe  no  one  who  attends  carefully  to  the  language  of  So- 
crates, or  ofhisgreaterpupil,  will  suppose  that  he  doubted  whether 
the  longings  and  movements  of  his  spirit  had  a  divine  source  and 
were  subject  to  a  divine  impulse  or  no.  His  deep  conviction  that 
be  was  under  the  guidance  of  an  attending  demon,  the  continual 
reference  which  he  makes  to  traditional  stories,  his  firm  faith  in 
divine  interposition  and  judgments,  are  proofs  that  he  was  not 
merely  seeking  to  apprehend  *'  the  Being,"  but  also  acknowledg- 
ing often,  if  not  habitually,  that  a  Being  had  first  taken  cognizance 
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of  him.  I  admit,  however,  that  the  remark  has  a  certain  degree 
of  force ;  I  admit  that  so  far  as  Socrates  was  simply  a  philosopher, 
(io  the  sublimest  sense  of  that  word,)  so  far  he  was  acting  merely 
as  the  seeker  after  what  is  true  and  good,  not  as  the  receiver 
of  an  influence  from  it  His  high  merit  was,  that  he  acknow- 
ledged the  need  of  something  besides  philosophy  in  order  that 
he  might  realize  the  meaning  of  philosophy ;  a  very  peculiar 
merit,  indeed,  setting  him  and  Plato  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  those  who  followed,  and  from  most  of  those  who  preceded 
them  ;  but  still,  peihaps,  the  very  merit  which  makes  him  of  such 
importance  as  the  interpreter  of  other  schools.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  one  fact  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice  in  reference  to  this 
point.  So  soon  as  a  Jew  was  able  to  study  and  understand  the 
writmgs  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  defect  which  is  complained 
of  was  supplied.  Philo  recognised  all  the  cries  of  the  wiser  heathen 
afterlight,  and  wisdom,  and  truth,  as  genuine  indications  of  the  feel- 
ings which  the  writings  of  the  prophets  had  prepared  him  to  expect 
would  be  in  all  men,  and  as  produced  by  the  teaching  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Divine  Word.  So  much  has  been  written  of  late  respect- 
ing the  general  purpose  and  character  of  his  writings,  that  I  need 
not  multiply  proofs.  A  few  are  given  in  a  note,  merely  as  speci- 
mens of  a  tone  of  thinking  which  could  not  have  been  so  habitual 
in  one  man,  if  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  many.* 

Some  modern  critics  have  maintained,  that  the  study|of  Philo  is 
the  proper  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers.  I  do  not 
mean  to  discuss  the  truth  or  limits  of  that  proposition.  The  ground 
of  it  is  unquestionably  the  discovery  of  a  close  resemblance  be- 
tween the  language  of  one  class  of  the  Fathers,  those  who  lived  in 
Alexandria  before  the  period  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  that  of 
Philo  respecting  the  Divine  Word.f  This  resemblance  has  gen- 
erally been  acknowledged ;  any  inconvenient  inferences  from  it  be- 
ing avoided,  by  describing  these  Fathers  in  particular,  and  often 
the  Fathers  in  general,  as  the  Platonizing  doctors^  who  mingled  the 
f/ure  truths  of  Christianity  with  GentUe  Philosophy.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  encounter  such  phrases,  for  this  reason,  that  they  are 
phrases  merely.  Those  Fathers  who  were  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  Philosophers  told  them,  as  they  believed  on  the 

•  See  Note  (D).  f  See  Note  (E). 
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aatbority  of  Scripture,  that  the  Divine  Word  had  been  speaking 
to  the  conscience  and  reason  of  men  in  all  ages,  and  by  various 
acts  of  discipline  had  been  urging  them  to  turn  from  their  idols 
and  seek  Him.  They  affirmed,  that  whenever  any  man  had  ex- 
hibited any  kindly  or  affectionate  feeling,  any  earnest  zeal  for 
truth,  this  Invisible  Guide  had  inspired  him  with  it  They  showed 
no  mercy  to  the  fables  of  Paganism  or  to  the  conceits  of  philoso- 
phers ;  they  merely  declared  that  all  error  was  the  forsaking  of 
Grod's  guidance— all  sincere  and  good  thoughts  the  obeying  it. 

The  question,  whether  in  using  this  language  theyren  dered 
more  honour  to  mere  human  wit  and  judgment,  than  the  persons 
who  attribute  to  these  alone  all  that  was  generous  and  true  in  the 
acts  or  feelings  of  heathens,  I  leave  to  the  understandings  of  my 
readers :  the  question  whether  it  is  wise  or  decorous  to  attack  men, 
whom  I  may  venture,  I  suppose,  without  offence,  to  call  pious  and 
venerable,  not  by  showing  wherein  they  contradicted  Scripture, 
but  by  affixing  to  them  the  nickname  of  Platonizing — I  leave  to 
the  consciences  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  such  lan- 
guage. One  thing  at  least  is  evident,  that  Fox  the  shoemaker  of 
the  17tb  century,  was  the  first  person  who  understood  the  verses 
fit  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  a  literal  not  a  metaphor- 
ical sense.  Before  I  quit  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must  take  leave 
to  remark,  that  the  kind  of  charge  which  is  brought  against  the 
Fathers  who  adopted  this  doctrine  shows  very  clearly  whence  the 
main  objection  to  it  has  been  derived.  We  are  told,  and  some- 
times in  a  very  solemn  manner,  to  beware  how  we  corrupt  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel  by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.  Perhaps  the 
caution  may  be  less  applicable  to  Fox  and  the  Quakers,  than  to 
some  others;  for  he  hated  Greek  and  Philosophy  most  cordial- 
ly, and  his  followers  have  in  general  retained  this  part  of  his 
opinions  with  great  fidelity ;  still,  it  is  an  important  caution,  which 
those  to  whom  it  is  offered  should  receive  gratefully,  and  for  w*hicb 
they  cannot  show  their  value  in  any  way  so  effectually  as  by  re- 
turning it  I  believe  that  any  one,  who  is  at  the  pains  to  investi- 
gate the  origin  of  his  own  opinions,  will  discover  that  neither  rev- 
erence for  Scripture,  nor  a  great  love  for  simplicity,  but  precisely 
the  addiction — I  must  call  it,  the  slavish  addiction — to  a  certain 
system  of  philosophy  which  established  itself  in  this  country  about 
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the  time  of  the  Revolution,  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  the 
cause  of  this  dislike  to  a  principle  which  has  been  recognised  by 
the  humblest,  and  most  ignorant  men,  as  well  as  by  the  most  pro- 
found. Ever  since  the  position  was  adopted  as  a  new  and  sur- 
prising truth,  (which  previous  thinkers  had  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  plausible,  most  natural,  and  most  degrading  forms  of 
error,)  that  there  is  no  knowledge  but  that  which  comes  to  us 
through  the  senses,  the  idea  of  a  communion  between  the  Divine 
Word  and  the  heart  and  conscience  and  reason  of  men  has  been  of 
course  rejected.  The  subject  will  often  recur  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiries. 

II.  I  need  say  very  little  about  the  two  other  main  articles  of 
the  Quaker  faith ;  first,  because  the  principle  of  them  is  contained 
in  that  which  we  have  been  examining,  and  secondly,  because  they 
are  admitted  to  a  certain  extent,  and  under  some  conditions,  by 
nearly  all  Christians.  The  proposition,  for  instance,  that  Christ 
came  to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom,  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world, 
different  from  the  Jewish,  in  being  less  carnal  and  more  spiritual, 
is  constantly  proclaimed  by  those  English  Dissenters  who  are  moot 
inclined  to  denounce  Fox's  primary  tenet  as  unscriptural  and  false. 
Only  they  think  that  he  pushed  this  truth  to  an  extreme.  They 
think  the  kingdom  is  spiritual,  but  not  quite  so  spiritual  as  he  fan- 
cied. So  also  with  reference  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  man's  powers  and  utterances  to  his  government — they 
believe  that  what  Fox  said  was  true  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  that 
there  is  great  danger  of  going  beyond  that  point.  I  shall  have  op- 
portunities of  examining  the  plea  for  these  restrictions  hereafter. 
At  present,  I  will  only  say  that,  far  from  thinking  that  the  Quakers 
have  carried  their  principles  to  an  excess,  I  believe  all  their  errors 
have  arisen  from  the  narrow,  imperfect  and  earthly  notions  which 
they  entertain  respecting  the  nature  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and 
from  the  low  estimate  which  they  have  formed  of  that  transcendent 
gift  which  God  bestowed  upon  his  creatures  when  his  Holy  Spirit 
came  down  to  dwell  among  them.  My  meaning  wnll  appear  more 
clearly  when  I  have  spoken  of  the  negative  articles  of  Quaker 
Theology. 
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THE   QUAKER   SY8TE1C 

1.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  in  what  way  the  principle  of  an 
inuxird  light  must  have  affected  the  mind  of  a  man  educated  as  Fox 
was,  provided  he  were  perfectly  earnest  and  sincere.  I  have  spoken 
of  his  doctrine — unquestionably  it  was  his  doctrine,  for  it  was 
that  which  he  taught  wherever  he  went ;  if  I  had  called  it  a  dogma 
I  should  perhaps  have  described  very  exactly  that  which  it  has  be- 
come to  modern  Quakers ;  but  assuredly  neither  word  would  have 
seemed  to  him  the  correct  one.  He  had  actually  discovered  a  law 
to  which  he  himself  was  subject — to  which  every  other  man  was 
subject ;  would  any  one  tell  him  that  this  was  a  mere  notion  like 
those  about  justification,  sanctification,  final  perseverance,  and  so 
forth,  which  he  had  heard  proclaimed  from  the  pulpits  of  the  day  1 
The  language  of  the  preachers  and  of  the  books  might  be  about 
something  which  concerned  him  and  all  men ;  but  he  had  discov- 
ered the  very  thing  thing  itself;  he  had  a  fact  to  proclaim,  not 
a  theory  or  a  system.  From  the  very  first,  therefore,  he  began  to 
denounce  dogmas  and  formulas  as  corrupting  and  misleading.  The 
young  mechanic  told  the  preachers,  who  had  been  trained  in  all 
the  distinctions  and  divisions,  which  the  Westminister  Assembly 
with  such  infinite  labour  and  discussion  had  wrought  out,  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter  they  were  talking  of.  Those  who 
had  silenced  their  brethren  for  their  want  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
were  rebuked,  and  sometimes  silenced,  (by  the  voice  of  a  man,  not 
the  vote  of  a  trying  Committee,)  for  the  self-same  sin.  But  if/or- 
miUas  were  evil  things,  could  forms  be  better  1  Here  were  men 
professing  outward  acts  and  ceremonies,  and  between  these  and  the 
Christian  life  they  said  or  signified  that  there  was  an  intimate  con- 
nection. Strange,  almost  incredible  blindness !  Did  not  the  Chris- 
tian life  consist  in  following  an  inward  Guide,  an  invisible  Teacher, 
in  eschewing  that  which  was  visible  and  sensible  1  What  could 
these  outward  things  have  to  do  with  that  ?  The  argument  was 
irresistible.  It  was  a  main  part  of  Fox's  vocation  to  bear  witness 
against  such  idolatries. 
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2.  Possibly  the  thought  may  sometimes  have  occurred  to  one 
xif^ho  studied  the  Old  Testament  diligently,  that  forms  had  been  in 
the  olden  time  the  very  testimonies  for  this  light,  the  very  means 
by  which  the  Jews  were  warned  against  sensual  worship ;  that 
they  were  converted  by  those  Jews  into  excuses  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  natural  idolatry ;  but  yet  that,  being  God's  appointed  protests 
against  it,  and  the  means  which  He  had  devised  for  delivering  men 
from  it,  they  were  actually  appealed  to,  from  age  to  age,  by  the 
prophets  who  were  raised  up  to  tell  the  people  of  their  sins ;  these 
prophets  being  in  fact  far  more  diligent  observers  of  the  forms  than 
the  sensualists  and  the  hypocrites  whom  they  denounced  for  neglect- 
ing their  meaning.    I  say,  such  a  thought  as  this  may  have  glanced 
into  the  mind  of  Fox,  and  with  it  the  reflection,  that  possibly  « 
method  which  was  good  once  might  be  good  still.    But  he  was 
able  to  silence  such  suggestions,  or  to  dismiss  them  as  proceeding 
from  an  evil  source,  by  the  second  doctrine  of  which  I  spoke.    1111 
the  appearance  of  Christ,  this  might  be  true ;  but  He  came  to  es- 
tablish a  Spiritual  and  Universal  Dispensation.    A  spirikiMd  dis- 
pensation, therefore  outward  institutions,  like  that  of  circumcision, 
like  that  of  a  passover,  like  that  of  a  priesthood,  like  that  of  an 
outward  sacrificial  worship,  like  that  of  particular  sacred  seasons, 
are  abolished.    But  are  not  Baptisniy  the  Eucharisty  a  Ministry 
appointed  by  imposition  of  hands ^  and  divided  into  threepemument 
orderSf  Liturgies^  the  observance  of  Fasts  and  Festivals^  equally 
visible  and  outward  1    On  what  plea  then  have  you  substituted 
one  set  of  ceremonies  for  another,  when  you  profess  to  be  members 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom  ? 

Moreover,  the  dispensation  is  to  be  universal  as  well  as  spiritual. 
National  distinctions,  therefore,  are  no  more ;  they  belong  to  the 
economy  of  the  world.  War  has  been  the  fruit  of  these ;  under  a 
spiritual  and  universal  dispensation,  war  is  a  sin.  Nations  have 
always,  the  Jewish  nation  as  much  as  the  rest,  invoked  God  as  the 
witness  of  their  ordinary  transactions — Oaths  are  forbidden  under 
the  new  dispensation.  Nations  have  generally  made  a  provision 
for  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  regarded  them  as  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Such  arrangements  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  a 
spiritual  and  universal  dispensation. 

3.  As  the  Quakers  turned  away  with  disgust  from  all  confes- 
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sions  whatsoever,  it  was  not  likely  they  would  distinguish  between 
the  dogmatic  articles  which  were  drawn  up  in  later  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  the  creeds  which  had  been  adopted  in  its  infancy.  At 
all  events,  even  the  simplest  of  these  creeds  was  objectionable  to 
them,  because  it  directs  our  thoughts  to  the  outward  acts  and  events 
of  our  Lord's  life  upon  earth,  rather  than  to  his  presence  inlhe 
heart     It  was  a  more  difficult  question  how  they  should  regard  the 
Scriptures.   These  recorded  actual  events,  and  appeared  to  have  an 
outward  character.    Yet  the  Bible  was  the  only  book  of  which  Fox 
and  several  of  his  brethren  knew  any  thing.    In  ic  he  had  found  the 
strongest  confirmation  of  all  that  he  believed.     The  language, 
therefore,  of  the  Quakers  became  more  tinctured  with  the  phrase- 
ology of  Scripture  than  that  of  any  sect ;  while,  nevertheless,  they 
described  it  in  language  which  the  members  of  no  other  sect  would 
have  ventured  to  use.    The  reading  of  it  was  said  to  be  rather  a 
luxury  than  necessity  to  the  lieliever,  and  nothing  was  more  im- 
portant than  that  he  should  derive  his  knowledge  from  the  inward 
teacher,  not  from  the  outward  book.     No  doubt  warnings  about 
the  danger  of  trusting  in  the  letter,  and  still  more  about  the  impos- 
ability  of  finding  a  meaning  in  it  without  help  of  another  kind, 
had  been  common  in  the  writings  of  learned  doctors  before,  and 
even  since,  the  Reformation.    But  it  was  evident  that  they  acquired 
a  new  and  much  stronger  meaning  among  the  Quakers.    That 
meaning  was  deduced  from  the  doctrine  concerning  Spiritual  In^ 
fluences.    He  only  was  a  true  teacher,  who  had  been  called  by  the 
inward  voice ;  he  was  only  teaching  rightly  at  any  moment  when 
be  was  obeying  that  voice.    How  then,  they  argued,  can  he  be  at 
the  same  time  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a  book  1    He  may  read 
it,  and  passages  in  it  might  be  brought  to  his  mind  ;  but  he  will 
only  apply  them  properly  when  he  feels  in  the  position  of  those 
who  wrote  the  book ;  speaking  by  the  same  inspiration  which  ac- 
tnated  them.     The  book  may  be  the  best  of  all  books,  but  it  must 
be  valuable  as  an  instrument,  not  strictly  as  an  authority.     Such 
seems  to  have  been  their  practical  conclusion,  though  the  words  in 
which  it  was  expressed  might  often  vary. 

It  seemed  to  follow  still  more  obviously,  from  this  belief  of  an 
immediate  spiritual  influence,  that  preparatory  studies  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry  were  unlawful  and  faithless.    Studies  as  such  might 
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not  be  positively  forbidden,  but  as  the  teachers  were  in  some  sense 
the  standards  of  thinking  and  feeling,  it  was  impossible  that  a  sense 
of  the  inexpediency,  if  not  the  sinfulness,  of  any  high  mental  culti- 
vation should  not  have  diffused  itself  among  the  disciples  generally. 
A  body  asserting  the  positive  doctrines,  and  having  the  negative 
characteristics  I  have  described,  gradually  formed  itself,  and  as- 
sumed to  itself  the  name  of  The  Society  of  Friends.  This  Society, 
its  members  believed,  was  called  into  existence  to  exhibit  the 
features  of  that  kingdom  which  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
establish.  Without  wishing  to  be  uncharitable,  or  denying  that 
there  might  be  good  men  who  did  not  b^Jong  to  it,  yet  they  prac- 
tically looked  upon  it  as  the  Church  of  God  on  earth — the  witness 
against  the  world.  They  were,  therefore,  to  keep  themselves  en- 
tirely from  the  habits  of  this  world,  from  its  varying  fashions,  from 
its  amusements,  and,  as  far  a3  might  be,  from  its  phraseology. 
With  these,  the  so-called  Christian  body  had  become  defiled ;  nay, 
the  very  devices  by  which  it  had  seemed  to  assert  its  existence  were 
themselves  earthly  and  sensual,  bearing  no  testimony  whatever  to 
the  distinction  between  the  light  and  darkness,  to  the  spirituality 
and  universality  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  presence  of  the  Spirit. 


SECTION  IV. 
ON  THE  PRACTICAL  WORKING  OF  THE  QUAKER  SYSTEM. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  whether  this  body  has  fulfilled  the  office 
to  which  its  founders  believed  that  it  was  divinely  appointed.  Let 
us  see  what  evidence  is  admissible  in  this  case,  and  how  much  it 
will  prove.  Quakers  are  agreed  with  us  in  believing  that  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  divine  Church  is  permanency.  It  was  never 
intended  to  last  only  for  a  generation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  exists  to 
testify  against  a  changing,  capricious  world.  Neither  we  then,  nor 
they,  are  entiled  to  plead  the  ordinary  law  of  decay  in  human 
bodies,  as  an  excuse  for  the  Church  failing  to  perform  the  functions 
to  which  it  has  been  appointed.  Both  of  us  must  suppose  that  this 
tendency  has  been  foreseen  by  Him  whose  handiwork  the  Church 
is,  and  that  in  some  way  or  other  its  effects  have  been  counter- 
acted.   The  peculiarity  of  the  Quakers  is,  that  they  suppose  per- 
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manent  institutions^  permanent  symbols,  i^hich  man  may  misinter- 
pret from  time  to  time,  but  which  continue  to  testify,  in  spite  of  his 
misinterpretations  nnd  against  them,  are  not'  the  remedy  or  even 
one  of  the  remedies  \vhich  has  been  provided  against  this  danger. 
The  condition  of  a  spiritual  body,  according  to  them,  is,  that  it  rests 
in  the  faith,  the  purity,  the  vitality  of  its  individual  members.  This 
being  the  case,  it  must,  I  conceive,  be  admitted,  that  all  confessions 
by  them  of  degeneracy  from  an  older  standard  are  very  startling. 
They  can  intimate  little  less  than  this,  that  the  constitution  or  king- 
dom which  God  has  set  up  in  the  world,  bas  been  overcome  and 
crushed  by  the  world's  kingdom  which  is  opposed  to  it.  Yet 
such  confessions  are  most  numerous  in  the  writings,  pot  of  one  but 
of  all  the  different  divisions  of  Quakers  in  the  present  day.  They 
take  different  forms  according  to  the  views  of  the  persons  who 
make  them ;  but  in  one  form  or  other  they  may  be  traced  every- 
where. Still  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  such  evidence  as  this, 
however  much  it  may  excite  the  anxious  inquiries  of  Quakers, 
could  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove,  either  to  them  or  to  us,  that 
the  experiment  had  failed.  The  ioiiications  of  that  fact  should  be 
very  palpable ;  they  should  not  ^est  upon  the  feelings  or  observa- 
tions of  any  particular  persop«^,  however  impartial  or  even  however 
prejudiced  in  favuor  of  th^  system,  and  they  should  be  clearly  and 
obviously  connected  witi  the  form  and  order  of  the  Society ;  other- 
wise I  think  they  ougf&t  not  to  be  produced,  at  least  for  the  purpose 
of  disturbing  the  confidence  of  any  one  who  still  cleaves  to  it. 

1.  One  such  indication  must,  I  think,  suggest  itself  to  every 
thoughtful  person.  All,  said  the  Quakers,  who  are  not  walking  in 
the  divine  light,  who  do  not  recognise  the  presence  and  the  guidance 
of  an  invisible  teacher,  are  of  the  world.  The  pure  and  holy  com- 
pany, the  Church,  the  Society  of  Friends ,  must  consist  of  all  who 
are  led  by  the  Spirit  to  perceive  their  connection  with  the  invisible 
Guide,  and  to  follow  him  whithersoever  He  may  lead  them.  See- 
ing that  there  was  no  body  of  men  answering  to  this  description, 
such  a  body  must  be  formed  ;  and  all  who  did  not  attach  them- 
selves to  it,  must  in  practice  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the  world. 
Thus  far  all  seems  easy.  One  might  fancy  there  was  a  little  ex- 
clusiveness;  that  a  few  persons  were  treated  as  aliens,  who  might 
possibly  be  citizens  of  the  household  of  God ;  but  this  could  not 
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be  helped.  There  was  need  of  a  palpable  distinction  between  the 
true  men  and  the  false.  If  the  distinction  were  not  perfect,  it  was 
at  least  good  so  far  as  it  went ;  and  faithful  men  must  expect  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  would,  in  due  time,  brmg  all  to  see  that  this  was 
the  society  to  which  they  should  belong.  But  soon  a  difficulty 
arose,  for  which  the  founders  of  the  society  seem  to  have  made  no 
provision.  Children  are  bom  to  the  members  of  it.  What  are 
these  7  Friends  or  world^citizens  1  The  consistent  answer  would 
have  been,  "  They  are  of  the  world ;  they  are  not  consciously  fol- 
lowmg  the  light ;  till  they  do  so,  it  is  a  mere  dream  and  contradic- 
tion to  reckon  them  in  the  society."  But  feeling,  and,  as  I  believe 
conscience  gave  a  different  answer.  They  said,  these  must  by  all 
means  belong  to  the  society ;  if  not,  it  is  a  sin  to  have  been  agents 
in  giving  them  existence.  The  only  resource  was  to  use  all  pos- 
sible means  for  separating  these  children,  outwardly  at  least,  from 
the  surrounding  world.  The  parents  would  then  feel  that  they  had 
done  their  best,  and  they  would  think  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
falsehood  which  lay  at  th^  root  of  the  whole  proceeding.  But  it 
is  only  for  a  certain  time  that  any  falsehood  can  be  hidden.  This 
one  is  now  making  itself  palp5A>le.  The  younger  Quakers  look 
about,  and  ask  themselves  what  it  means  that  they  are  kept  from 
the  world  ?  If  the  world  means  thoce  who  do  not  walk  in  the 
light,  there  is  a  world  within  the  society  as  well  as  without  it. 
Would  not  their  fathers  have  been  right  to  exclude  the  idea  of  con- 
sanguinity from  the  society  altogether?  For  it  is  evident  that 
between  the  law  by  which  human  society  is  propagated,  and  the 
law  which  governs  this  body,  there  is  no  connecting  link.  Tlie 
heavenly  kingdom  has  nothing  to  do  with  earthly  relationships. 
Unless  the  body  could  be  continually  recruited  by  conversions  from 
the  ranks  of  the  world,  it  seems  as  if  it  could  never  escape  from  the 
penalty  of  constantly  violating  the  very  distinction  for  which  its 
presence  was  meant  to  be  the  abiding  testimony. 

2.  But  the  Quaker  Society  was  to  be  the  witness  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Universal  Kingdom.  In  this  faith  Penn  went  forth  and 
preached  to  the  Indians.  He  was  satisfied  that  they  had  in  them  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  that  the  Word  was  speaking  to  them  as 
well  as  to  other  men.  I  believe  the  results  of  his  very  interesting 
mission  show  how  true  the  conviction  was  which  encouraged  him 
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to  undertake  it.  But  vhat  else  do  they  prove  ?  Did  the  settlement 
of  Pennsylvania  become  the  members  of  a  great  missionary  society  ? 
Did  it  attract  to  itself  the  aboriginal  Indians  and  the  English 
settlers  ?  It  grew  up  into  a  colony  of  prosperous  traders,  maintain- 
ing a  very  creditable  position  in  the  states,  distinguished  by  certain 
badges  of  dress  and  manners  from  the  neighbouring  people,  in- 
creasing according  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion, indifferent  beyond  the  rest  of  the  sects  to  missionar}*  enterprises. 
I  speak  of  America,  because  it  cannot  be  said  that  the'  system  has 
not  been  fairly  tried  there.  But  whether  you  look  at  Quakerism 
in  that  country  in  which  it  flourished  by  persecution,  or  in  that 
where  it  had  the  greatest  opportunities  for  expansion,  I  ask  what 
witness  has  it  borne  for  universality,  what  signs  does  it  make  to 
prove  that  it  is  the  universal  kingdom  which  was  to  be  set  up  on 
earth? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  philanthropy  of  the  Quakers  is  a 
testimony  to  that  feeling  of  fellowship  with  the  whole  human  race, 
which  their  principles  of  an  universal  light  and  an  universal  king- 
dom were  likely  to  foster.  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  wishing  to 
deny  the  existence  of  this  philanthropy,  or  to  detract  from  its  merits. 
I  can  have  no  motive  to  do  so,  for  I  inwardly  and  heartily  sub- 
scribe the  doctrine  which  is  supposed,  and  I  think  rightly,  to  be  the 
only  ground  of  sympathy  with  man  as  man.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  that  principle,  or  the  tradition  of  it,  which  has  brought  forth 
whatever  has  been  sound  and  good  in  the  feelings  of  the  Quakers 
for  their  white  and  black  brethren.  But  the  question  which  we 
arc  now  considering  is — How  far  is  the  Quaker  system  a  witness 
on  behalf  of  that  principle  ?  and  to  this  question,  I  fancy,  the  mode 
in  which  the  benevolence  of  Quakers,  in  late  years  especially,  has 
displayed  itself,  is  a  most  striking  and  conclusive  answer.  For  the 
moment  that  they  began  to  do  any  thing  besides  bearing  individual 
testimonies,  the  moment  they  attempted  to  perform  some  general, 
social,  organic  acts  on  behalf  of  their  fellow-creatures,  that  moment 
they  found  it  necessary  to  fraternize  with  the  members  of  other 
societies.  They  became  members  of  societies  for  distributing  the 
Bible,  societies  for  emancipating  the  negroes,  societies  for  promoting 
universal  peace.  Assuredly  Fox  and  Penn  would  have  done  no 
such  thing.    They  would  have  said :  "  Our  society  being  raised  up 
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and  constituted  by  God  Himself  to  be  the  witness  for  what  is  spi- 
ritual  and  universal  against  that  which  is  earthly  and  national,  is 
the  Bible  society,  the  emancipation  society,  the  peace  society ;  we 
know  of  no  other — there  can  be  no  other."  The  notion  of  uniting 
with  the  world  for  the  sake  of  promoting  spiritual  objects  would 
have  seemed  to  them  most  monstrous ;  and  yet  their  followers  have 
adopted  this  method  as  the  only  one  they  know  of  for  carrying  out 
the  Quaker  principles. 

3.  Among  the  benevolent  projects  of  this  day,  there  is  none 
which  has  interested  the  Quakers  more  than  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation ;  they  have  been  almost  the  founders  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  and  its  greatest  supporters.  The  present 
is  not  the  opportunity  for  discussing  any  point  connected  with  this 
subject  in  which  I  may  differ  from  them.  I  refer  to  their  exem- 
plary zeal  in  reference  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  now  much 
it  clashes  with  the  Quaker  system,  so  far  as  that  system  puts  for- 
ward an  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influences.  The 
Quaker  minister  speaks  only  when  an  immediate  perceptible 
impression  determines  him  that  he  ought  to  speak.  To  prepare 
for  his  work,  to  receive  any  regular  appointment  to  it,  to  be  paid 
for  it,  is  incompatible  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  function. 
But  the  Quaker  teacher^  or  the  teacher  whom  the  Quaker  supports 
in  a  school,  must  have  a  formal  appointment,  must  prepare  regular 
lessons,  must  receive  a  regular  salary.  It  follows  either  that  the 
spiritual  minister  is  not  appointed  to  educate,  or  that  education  is 
not  spiritual.  If  education  be  as  important  as  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  as  I  think  that  it  is,  what  testimony  is  borne  here  to 
the  spiritual  economy,  or  to  the  spiritual  influences  which  go  forth 
that  men  may  be  able  to  administer  that  economy  1  Education, 
which  is  to  have  so  mighty  an  influence  upon  society,  is  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  principles  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  which  are 
proclaimed  to  be  the  only  spiritual  principles. 

"  But  the  Quakers,"  it  is  said,  ^^  have  borne  a  more  consistent 
testimony  than  others  against  the  habits  and  maxims  of  the  world." 
I  do  not  mean,  at  present,  to  inquire  what  precise  meaning  we 
ought  to  attach  to  this  word  loarldj—l  take  the  signification  which 
it  bears  among  religious  people  generally,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  especially.    Now  the  world,  in  their  sense,  though  it  may 
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be  built  upon  one  common  evil  principle,  assumes  many  shapes 
and  appearances ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  body 
which  is  raised  up  to  protest  against  it  at  any  particular  period,  or 
in  any  particular  locality,  ought  to  bear  >^'itness  mainly  against  the 
form  or  appearance  'which  is  most  characteristic  of  that  time  or 
locality.  A  society  which  should  testify  against  gladiatorial  exhi- 
bitions in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  against  cannibalism  in  Europe, 
might  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  great  prudence,  but  could  scarcely 
allege  any  strong  evidence  of  a  divine  vocation.  The  position  of 
the  Quakers  has  been  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  period  between 
the  Civil  Wars  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  I  ask  any  plain 
person  to  tell  me  what  he  thinks  has  been  the  characteristic  sin  of 
these  two  countries  during  this  time  especially.  That  there  have 
been  persons,  a  large  body  of  persons  in  each,  who  have  been 
devoting  themselves  to  amusements  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  have 
made  them  the  end  of  life,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  assuredly  no  one, 
comparing  England  and  America  with  France  or  Italy,  would 
affirm  that  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  has  been  the  especial  sin  of  us 
and  our  Transatlantic  children — least  of  all,  that  it  has  been  the 
especial  sin  of  that  part  of  our  respective  populations  with  which 
the  Quakers  are  brought  into  contact,  and  whose  evils,  therefore, 
they  ought  most  to  have  denounced.  Again,  it  is  indisputable  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  have  pursued  literature  and  mental 
cultivation  as  the  end  of  life,  and  have,  for  the  sake  of  it,  over- 
looked higher  and  more  universal  ends.  But  certainly  this  has  not 
been  our  chief  infirmity ;  other  European  nations  have  been  far 
more  tempted  by  it.  One  deep  radical  disease  has  been  infecting 
our  two  countries,  and  during  the  last  two  centuries  has  been 
entering  deeper  and  deeper  into  our  constitution  till  it  has  now 
nearly  reached  the  vitals  of  both.  Will  not  every  one  say  that  it 
has  been  money'-getting  ?  How,  then,  has  the  Society  of  Friends 
borne  witness  by  its  habits  and  constitution  against  this  sin  7  It 
says,  indeed,  that  no  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  body  is  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  its  ministers ;  that  their  subsistence  is  to  be 
entirely  precarious.  This  may  be  construed  into  a  proof  that 
money  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  which  is  spiritual.  But  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  see  how  this  testimony  is  to  act  upon  the  world|  when 
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they  find  that  Friends — ^believing  all  amusements,  and  many 
branches  of  mental  cultivation,  to  be  necessarily  evil,  to  be  actually 
incapable  of  being  sanctified  to  a  good  purpose, — believe  that  the 
acquisition  of  vrealth  is  not  only  a  safe  and  lawful  thing,  but  is  to 
be  emphatically,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  community,  the 
business  of  every  one  who  enters  it.  A  society,  the  members  of 
which  are,  to  all  outward  appearance — its  ministers  as  well  as 
others — principally  occupied  in  trade,  nay,  which  till  lately  had  a 
fear  of  being  occupied  in  any  thing  else,  is  to  be  the  witness  against 
a  world,  which  has  for  its  most  characteristic,  most  irreligious  dis- 
tinction, the  worship  of  mammon. 

But  has  the  existence  of  such  a  body  as  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  no  influence  at  all  in  inducing  men  to  believe  that  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  men  are  intended  to  converse  with  holy  and  invisible 
things  ?  I  hope  that  it  has  had  this  efifect.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  system  is  permitted  to  exist  which  is  not  working  some  good  ; 
possibly  there  are  minds  (out  of  the  Society  I  mean— of  course 
there  must  have  been  many  in  it)  to  whom  Quakerism  has  sug- 
gested thoughts  which  nothing  else  would  have  suggested.  But 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  positive  witness  which  it  has  borne  in 
favour  of  spirituality  is  of  the  most  equivocal  kind.  I  am  afraid 
if  the  majority  of  Quakers  were  asked  wherein  the  peculiar 
spirituality  of  their  body  consisted,  they  would  answer — "  In  our 
not  baptizing,  not  keeping  an  outward  feast,  not  oflfering  up  pre- 
pared prayers,  not  having  an  outwardly  ordained  ministry."  And 
unquestionably  this  answer  would  express  very  much  the  feeling 
which  the  sight  of  such  a  society  communicates  to  indifierent  per- 
sons who  behold  it  from  a  distance.  A  man  of  the  world,  who 
thinks  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  troublesome  or  unmeaning, 
observes,  perhaps,  to  himself  now  and  then,  that  the  Quakers  con- 
trive to  dispense  with  these  ordinances,  and  yet  are  a  very  religious 
and  thriving  people.  But  at  another  time  he  will  be  equally 
struck  with  the  observation,  that  though  they  have  none  of  these 
indications,  they  have  others  which  seem  to  him  not  less  outward 
and  visible.  They  have  no  fixed  forms  of  prayer,  but  they  have 
a  fixed  form  of  dress ;  they  have  rejected  sacraments,  but  they 
retain  a  particular  kind  of  language.  Surely  a  man  who  is  inquir- 
ing with  some  confusion  what  spiritual  Christianity  means,  must 
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be  somei^hat  puzzled  when  be  is  told — Those  are  the  marks  of  a 
formal  earthly  body ;  these  of  one  essentially  spiritual  and  divine. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  these  are  mere  accidents  of  the  Quaker 
profession,  which  show  what  a  tendency  to  formalism  there  is  in 
the  human  mind,  but  which  may  be  laid  aside  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  true  objects  of  the  Society.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake.  The  younger  Quakers  are  probably  very  impatient  of 
these  restrictions ;  but  it  is  not  because  they  have  an  insight  into 
any  essential  principles ;  on  the  contrary,  indifference  to  the  out- 
ward badges  is  very  generally  accompanied  by  indifference  to  the 
ideas  on  which  Quakerism  rests,  or  by  an  attachment  to  them  only 
as  far  as  they  are  opposed  to  something  else.  All  the  older  and 
more  earnest  members  of  the  Society  maintain,  and  I  believe  on 
the  most  just  and  philosophical  grounds,  that  these  peculiarities, 
unimportant  as  they  may  seem,  cannot  be  safely  abandoned ;  that 
the  very  existence  of  Quakerism  is  involved  in  their  preservation. 
They  assert,  it  seems  to  me  with  equal  truth,  that  every  relaxation 
of  the  rules  which  the  first  Quakers  laid  down  respecting  amuse- 
ments, or  literary  pursuits,  tends  to  make  the  existence  of  the 
body  less  intelligible ;  nay,  tends  to  a  directly  immoral  result,  by 
exhibiting  all  restraints  upon  self-indulgence  as  hard  and  unneces- 
sary burdens,  which  are  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  prudence  and  the 
opinions  of  others  will  permit. 

I  do  not  venture  to  predict  how  rapid  may  be  the  process  of 
decay  in  a  body  which  exhibits  these  symptoms.  At  present  Qua- 
kerism is  threatened  from  without  on  two  sides— on  the  Evangelical 
side,  and  on  the  Unitarian.  Here  in  England  the  younger  Quakers 
desire,  in  general,  to  be  more  like  those  who  profess  what  are 
called  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  in  America  they  have 
been  powerfully  attracted  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  these  feelings  may  not  lead  to  any  great  secessions 
from  the  Society,  besides  those  which  they  have  caused  already. 
But  one  or  other  of  these  influences  will  be  henceforth  predomi- 
nant ;  Quakerism  will  have  less  and  less  a  basis  of  its  own.  All 
its  grand  pretensions  are  at  an  end ;  its  greatest  defenders  speak 
of  it  now  not  as  the  Church  or  Kingdom  of  God,  but  as  the  best 
of  the  sects  which  compose  the  religious  world.  Such  language 
can  never  satisfy  those  who  retain  any  of  the  old  Quaker  spirit. 
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They  must  believe  tbat  there  is  a  spiritual  kiDgdom  somewhere ; 
if  they  cannot  find  it  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  they  will  look 
for  it  in  those  opposing  systems  of  which  I' have  spoken.  Let 
us  inquire,  what  prospect  they  have  of  bemg  rewarded  for  their 
scarcL 


CHAPTER  II. 


PURE  PROTESTANTISM. 


SECTION  I. 

THE   LEADING  PRINCIPLES   OF  THE   REFORMATION. 
Justification  by  Faith — Election — ^The  Written  Word — ^Authority  of  National  Sorereigns 

1.  Thb  inward  struggles  of  Martin  Luther  were  at  least  as  terri- 
ble as  those  of  George  Fox^  and  they  have  lefl  far  more  remarkable 
testimonies  of  themselves  in  the  history  of  Europe.  For  as  the 
character  of  Quakerism  was  determined  by  the  conflicts  in  the 
mind  of  the  Drayton  shoemaker,  so  the  character  of  the  Reforma- 
tion is  interpreted  by  those  which  tormented  the  Monk  of  Wit- 
tenburg. 

In  some  respects  there  was  a  resem|}lance  between  them.  Any 
one  who  reads  attentively  the  first  document  which  Luther  put 
forth  against  the  sale  of  indulgences,  must  perceive  how  deeply 
and  inwardly  he  had  realized  the  conviction/'that  he  was  a  two- 
fold being ;  that  there  was  in  him  that  which  required  to  be  crush- 
ed and  destroyed ;  that  there  was  that  in  him  which  was  meant  to 
enjoy  life  and  peace  and  freedom.  A  man  could  hardly  have  ar- 
rived at  such  a  conviction,  or  at  least  have  been  able  to  express  it 
in  such  language,  who  had  not  experienced  much  of  what  Fox  de- 
scribes. But  yet  the  history  of  their  minds  was  altogether  differ* 
ent ;  nay,  the  contrast  is  as  remarkable  as  we  can  expect  to  find  in 
the  lives  of  two  men,  both  equally  sincere  and  brave. 

Of  a  light  speaking  to  his  conscience  warning  him  of  the  evil 
he  had  done  and  of  the  temptations  within  and  without  which  were 
tempting  him  to  forsake  it,  Luther  knew  as  much  as  any  Quaker 
could  have  told  him.  But  the  thought  of  such  a  light,  instead  of 
giving  him  peace,  was  the  cause  of  all  his  tumult  and  confusion. 
It  spoke  to  him  of  a  Being  of  absolute  power  and  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  between  whom  and  himself  there  was  no  sympathy. 
It  bade  him  seek,  by  all  means,  to  be  reconciled  to  that  Being, 
and  account  all  trials  and  sufferings  light,  if  so  be  they  might  but 
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give  a  promise,  now  or  hereafter,  of  such  a  blessing.  But  it  told 
film  also  of  a  strict,  irreversible  law,  from  which  there  could  be  no 
departure,  no  dispensation ;  and  the  recollection  of  which  made 
every  effort  to  heal  the  breach  between  him  and  his  Maker  a  new 
witness  to  him  that  it  was  perpetual.  Then  came  the  dream  of  a 
possible  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  this  law,  brought  to  him  in 
words  which  he  had  heard  from  his  infancy,  but  to  which  till  then 
he  had  been  unable  to  attach  any  meaning.  He  had  been  told  of 
a  Mediator  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures ;  of  his  having 
offered  a  sacrifice  for  men ;  of  their  being  united  or  grafted  into 
him ;  of  their  possessing  a  righteousness  in  Him  which  they  had 
not  in  themselves.  These  words,  or  words  like  these,  had  been 
uttered  again  and  again  by  doctors  and  schoolmen  whom  he  had 
studied.  But  they  had  been  mixed  with  the  strangest  perplexities 
about  cases  of  conscience ;  the  effects,  kinds,  and  degrees  of  re- 
pentance ;  the  distinction  of  mortal  and  venial  sins ;  the  nature 
and  the  mode  of  justification.  And  if  there  were  such  scholastic 
obstructions  to  a  man's  escape  from  that  which  he  felt  and  knew 
to  be  a  state  of  evil,  there  were  still  some  monstrous  practical  ob* 
structions  which  seemed  to  destroy  all  intercourse  between  the 
soul  of  man  and  his  aeliverer.  The  sops  which  were  given  to  the 
conscience  by  indulgences,  the  unfulfilled  promises  held  out  to  it 
by  penances  which  really  tormented  the  spirit  more  than  the  flesh, 
all  the  notions  of  intervening  mediators,  beseeching  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  curse  which  had  been  already  borne  by  Him 
who  alone  could  bear  it,  and  who  alone  could  fully  sympa- 
thize with  the  miseries  of  those  for  whom  He  suffered,  were  so 
many  bandages  and  fetters  upon  the  human  soul ;  making  it  con- 
tent with  the  sin  that  it  loved,  or  hopeless  of  real  deliverance  from 
the  sin  which  it  loathed.  It  was  the  Bible  which  set  Luther's 
mind  free  from  the  perplexities  of  the  scholastic  logic.  It  was  by 
help  of  the  creeds  and  sacraments  of  the  Church  that  he  was  able 
to  disengage  himself  from  the  intricate  web  of  papal  inventions. 
The  written  word  of  God  seemed  to  him,  from  beginning  to  end, 
to  be  witnessing,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith;  no  school 
phrases  being  used  to  express  the  idea,  but  every  act  of  affiance  in 
a  Divine  Person  who  had  revealed  Himself  to  man  as  the  object  of 
his  trust  and  confidence  being  an  exemplification  of  it     He  could 
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tbus  see  the  meaning  of  St  Paul's  assertion,  that  Abraham  was 
justified  by  faith.  He  trusted  in  God's  promise  and  word,  and 
that  made  him  a  godly  and  righteous  man.  All  the  Psalms, 
in  like  manner,  were  nothing  but  acts  of  faith  and  affiance,  where* 
by  a  man,  crushed  down  with  all  kinds  of  evils,  inward  and  out- 
ward, rose  up  and  claimed  that  relation  to  God  which  his  covenant 
had  given  him,  and  shook  off  the  sins  into  which  he  had  fallen 
from  forgetting  it  Still  these,  properly  speaking,  were  acts  of 
trust  in  a  Mediator  ;  they  were  recognitions  of  one  to  whom  the 
suppliant  himself  was  related,  who  was  a  bond  between  him  and 
the  absolute  God,  in  whom  alone  he  could  dare  to  call  upon  Him. 
Therefore  all  these  were  foretastes  and  anticipations  of  the  justifi- 
cation which  the  Son  of  God  made  for  all  who  would  trust  in  Him, 
when,  having  offered  up  his  body  as  a  sacrifice,  he  rose  again  from 
the  dead.  To  announce  this  work  as  accomplished ;  to  tell  men 
that  they  became  righteous  by  believing  it,  and  so  entering  into 
union  with  their  Lord  and  Master — this  was,  Luther  believed,  the 
great  end  of  St.  Paul's  life.  He  believed  also  that  it  was  his  own 
appointed  office.  It  was  the  business  of  the  preacher  in  every  age 
to  tell  men  this  truth  simply,  using  the  direct  personal  language 
of  the  Bible,  instead  of  the  formal  and  dogmatic  language  of  the 
schools.  But  not  the  man  only  was  bearing  witness  of  this  prin- 
ciple. The  Creed  was  preaching  it,  the  Sacraments  were  preach- 
ing it,  and  the  truly  instructed  doctor  would  find  in  these  the  deepest 
wisdom,  and  would  labour  that  they  might  carry  that  home  prac- 
tically and  in  effect  to  men,  which  he  could  only  utter  in  words. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  Lutheranism  according  to  Luther;  and  in 
this  Lutheranism  lies  the  germ  of  all  the  doctrines  which  peculiarly 
belong  to  the  Reformation,  though  it  might  be  the  work  of  other 
minds  than  his  distinctly  to  evolve  them. 

2.  The  principal  of  these  is  that  which  Luther  proclaimed  with 
so  much  vehemence  in  his  controversy  with  Erasmus,  but  which 
yet,  it  is  quite  evident,  could  not  have  been  as  habitually  present 
to  his  mind  as  it  was  to  that  of  the  Helvetian  Reformer,  John  Cal- 
vin The  idea  of  an  object  to  which  a  man  might  look,  and  In 
which  he  might  rest,  took  precedence  of  all  others  in  the  heart  and 
reason  of  Luther.  Unless,  when  he  were  driven  to  it  by  some 
dogma  like  that  of  Erasmus,  which  seemed  to  him  to  threaten  the 
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revival  of  all  papal  contrivances  for  the  reconciliation  of  man,  he 
troubled  himself  little  about  the  origin  of  those  feelings  and  acts, 
whereby  a  man  apprehends  Him  who  offers  himself  to  his  faith  and 
hope.  It  is  clear,  however,  not  only  from  this  treatise  of  Luther, 
but  from  the  very  character  of  his  doctrine,  that  this  question  must 
suggest  itself,  and  that  it  roust  receive  son*,e  siich  solution,  as  he 
and  Calvin  found  for  it.  The  idea  of  an  absolute  wiU^  with  which 
man  must  be  brought  into  reconciliation  by  a  Mediator,  lay  at  the 
base  of  all  Luther's  thoughts.  Any  man,  fixedly  meditating  upon 
those  thoughts  and  the  results  to  which  they  had  led,  must  have 
asked  himself:  But  who  devised  this  whole  scheme  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  redemption  7  Who  is  it  that  leads  men  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  '\  Who  is  it  that  determines  the  operations  of  their 
minds,  and  the  consequences  to  which  they  shall  lead?  Such 
questions  had  at  all  times  occupied  the  schools.  Augustine,  who 
appeared  to  have  determined  them  in  the  same  way  as  Calvin,  had 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  their  highest  oracles.  The  difference 
was  the  same  in  this  case  as  in  the  last :  the  principle  that  man  is 
to  look  to  God  as  the  direct  source  of  his  acts,  and  thoughts,  and 
purposes,  was  presented  to  the  faith  of  men  in  the  real  language 
of  Scripture,  and  not  to  the  understandings  of  men  in  the  at^tract 
language  of  the  schools.  Those  who  apprehended  their  relation  to 
Christ  were  to  speak  of  themselves  as  the  elect  people  of  God,  just 
as  Samuel,  or  David,  or  the  Israelites  did,  and  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  been  miserable  and  accursed  if  God  had  not  elected 
them.  They  were  not  to  trouble  themselves  with  questions  about 
the  will,  or  to  seek  any  other  reason  for  their  blessedness  than  that 
it  was  God's  good  pleasure  to  give  it  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  belief  was  to  be  the  conclusive  barrier  against  all  impostures 
of  Romish  priests,  those  impostures  being  efforts  ,  to  persuade 
men  that  they  must  seek  by  their  own  efforts  to  win  a  position, 
which  ought  to  be  received  as  the  gift  of  God.  This,  I  think,  is 
the  Calvinistic  side  of  Protestantism.  To  some  it  may  appear  that 
I  have  given  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  too 
little  of  a  scholastic  character ;  that  I  have  spoken  of  it  too  much 
as  something  that  opposed  itself  to  the  logical  systems  of  the  previ- 
ous age,  whereas  Calvin  as  well  as  Melancthon  and  some  of  the 
German  Reformers,  were  remarkable  for  their  devotion  to  logic. 
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Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  I  am  right.    How  the  scholastic  tend- 
encies of  the  Reformation  afterward  developed  themselves,  I  may 
have  occasion  to  explain  presently.    Here  I  will  only  remark  that 
the  Reformers  who  had  been  trained  by  the  schoolmen  would  of 
course  preserve  many  of  their  characteristics ;  that  men  with  a 
strong  bias  for  dialectics,  may  often  be  those  who  are  led  to  feel 
most  strongly  the  want  of  what  is  practical  and  popular,  and  to  seek 
out  a  practical  and  popular  language;  and  that,  in  fact,  those  who 
have  commented  most,  either  m  the  way  of  praise  or  blame,  upon  the 
scholastic  qualities  which  appear  in  the  controversial  writings  of  the 
Reformers,  have  yet  always  contended  also  that  the  Reformation  it- 
self was  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  common  men. 
3.  If  then  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  be  the 
first,  and  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  formerly  asserted  by  Calvin, 
the  second,  I  think  most  persons  will  agree  with  me  in  considering 
a  certain  peculiar  estimate  of  the  Scriptures  the  third  characteristic 
of  Reformation  theology.    But  there  are  one  or  two  questions  con- 
nected with  this  point.     No  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
Reformers  would  say  that  they  were  more  scrupulous  in  their  treat- 
ment of  their  Canon  of  Scripture  than  the  doctors  who  preceded 
them.    Luther's  language  about  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  and  the 
book  of  Revelation,  though  it  may  have  been  retracted  in  his  later 
days,  would  be  conclusive  against  such  an  opinion,  even  if  there 
were  nothing  similar  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries.   Neither 
can  it  be  said  that  either  Luther  or  Calvin  regarded  the  Bible  as  a 
book  from  which  persons  without  any  previous  initiation  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  derive  light  and  teaching.    They  rather  looked 
upon  it  as  a  divine  witness  to  men  already  engaged  in  a  conscious 
struggle  with  their  evil  nature,  respecting  the  character  of  that 
struggle,  and  the  means  whereby  they  could  obtain  deliverance  out 
of  it.     Such,  at  least,  I  conceive  was  the  view  most  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  German  Reformer;   the  Bible  was  especially  the 
preacher's  book,  out  of  which  he  was  to  tell  men  how  those  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  with  themselves  had  fought  the  battle  with 
the  world  and  the  flesh  and  the  devil  before  them,  and  what  man- 
ner of  strength  and  help  God  had  vouchsafed  them  in  it.     At  the 
same  time,  it  was  a  fixed  and  permanent  authority,  which  mounted 
above  all  the  notions  and  experiences  of  particular  minds,  and  en- 
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abled  thern^  even  in  defiance  of  such  notions  and  experiences,  to 
discover  solid  grounds  of  peace  and  comfort.  It  is  manifest  then 
that  veneration  for  the  Bible,  high  place  as  it  held  in  Luther's  mind, 
was  subordinate  to  his  zeal  in  asserting  the  doctrine  of  Justification. 
He  looked  upon  the  Bible  mainly  as  the  witness  for  that  doctrine, 
and  because  it  was  such  a  witness  he  loved  it  with  all  his  heart, 
and  would  have  given  up  his  life  that  men  might  in  their  own  Ian* 
guage  hear  what  it  said.  The  same,  though  in  a  less  degree,  must 
have  been  true  of  Calvin;  the  Bible  was  the  witness  to  him  of  the 
divine  Election ;  on  that  account  mainly  it  was  precious  to  him, 
and  no  diligence  that  could  be  employed  in  studying  and  expound- 
ing it  were  thrown  away.  But  if  the  Scripture  were  valuable  as 
the  announcement  of  one  or  other  of  these  great  ideas  or  principles, 
was  it  not  in  itself  a  great  idea  or  principle  that  there  was  such  a 
book  as  a  Bible,  a  book  speaking  directly  to  the  conscience  of  men, 
a  fixed  and  permanent  utterance  of  the  divine  will  ?  To  some  (I 
should  think  to  Zuinglius)  this  seemed  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  Re- 
formation, to  which  other  ideas  were  subordinate.  At  all  events, 
there  was  a  body  which  gradually  began  to  be  separated  by  im- 
portant peculiarities  from  the  other  Reformers ;  and  of  this  body, 
faith  in  the  Scriptures,  with  a  less  distinct  reference  to  the  princi- 
ples taught  in  them,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  striking  positive 
characteristic 

4.  These  three  principles  seem  to  me,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
positive  principles.  They  are  not  the  less  so  because  they  were 
brought  forth  in  opposition  to  certain  popular  notions  and  current 
practices.  On  the  contrary,  here  lies  the  very  test  and  proof  of 
their  positive  character.  There  were  a  number  of  abominations 
prevalent  when  Luther  appeared,  which  Romanists  not  only  now 
but  then  abhorred.  Some  of  them  were  corrected  or  mitigated  at 
the  Council  of  Trent ;  some  of  them  disappeared  when  the  infidel 
temper  of  Leo  and  the  Roman  court  of  that  day  gave  place  to  the 
more  earnest  spirit  of  the  succeeding  popes.  But  great  as  this  dis- 
gust may  have  been,  evident  as  it  was  that  the  disgust  had  reached 
to  the  people  of  the  different  countries  in  Christendom,  and  that  a 
class  had  arisen  in  them  which  was  disposed  to  assert  a  position 
independent  alike  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  aristocracy,  it  was 
still  a  question — a  very  solemn  question — with  the  wiser  and  better 
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men,  how  far  it  was  possible  to  remedy,  or  safe  to  denounce,  even 
the  most  crying  abuses.    Ihe  building  is  tottering;  ought  we  to 
touch  it  under  the  pretence  of  repairing  it  1    This  was  a  question 
which  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  other  men  as  good  as  he,  may  have 
asked  themselves,  and  for  which  they  may  have  found  it  impossible 
to  find  a  theoretical  answer,  though  they  did  practically  answer  it 
by  sitting  still.    Were  they  wrong  1    I  would  not  dare  to  say  so. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  looking  upon  these  corruptions  merely  as  the 
excess  of  something  that  was  good,  they  were  clearly  right.    Nay, 
even  if  they  felt,  as  I  make  no  doubt  they  did  feel,  that  the  loss  of 
faith  was,  in  some  most  important  sense,  the  cause  of  these  super- 
stitions— still  more  of  ^the  contrivances  to  make  them  profitable — 
yet  if  they  could  not  perceive  that  there  was  some  great  truth  hid- 
den or  contradicted  by  these  portions  of  the  popular  system,  they 
were  evidently  committing  the  great  hazard — if  we  ought  not 
rather  to  call  it  the  sin — of  taking  away  something  which  had  a 
certain  hold  upon  the  affections  of  men  without  giving  them  any 
substitute  for  it.    Which  argument  must  have  acquired  a  great  con- 
firmation in  the  minds  of  those  men  who  had  wisdom  and  opportu* 
nity  to  remark  what  kind  of  change  had  been  taking  place  in  the 
mind  of  Europe,  and  what  kind  of  cravings  those  were  which  threat- 
ened the  Church.    The  feeling — I  do  not  belong  merely  to  a*  great 
Christendom,  I  have  a  distinct  individual  position,  was  evidently 
that  which  had  developed  itself  in  the  members  of  the  new  class ; 
which  made  them  eager  to  grasp  at  novelties,  ready  to  follow  par- 
ticular guides,  but  impatient  of  systematic  authority.    The  wise 
observers,  in  some  countries,  might  be  able  to  perceive  that  this 
feeling  was  connected  with  another,  whicB  they  could  allow  to  be 
more  wholesome  and  more  worthy  of  encouragement.    The  trades- 
man, German  or  English,  along  with  his  Hussite  or  Lollardite 
notions,  had  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  particular  soil,  and  speaking 
a  particular  language,  which  was  often  far  less  strong  in  the  noble- 
man.    But  this  conviction  interfered  as  much  as  the  other  with 
submission  to  Church  authority,  and  with  an  affection  for  Church 
ordinances.    It  gave  rise  to  strange  questionings  about  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Roman  Bishop,  to  stories  about  the  spirit  with  which 
kings  and  emperors  in  former  days  had  resisted  him,  to  a  dislike  of 
the  universal  language.    Was  it  not  clear  then  that  the  age  had  a 
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yiolent  iDclination  towards  infidelity  and  irreyerence ;  that  every 
acknowledgment  of  an  error  which  had  been  sanctioned  or  tolerated 
by  Churchmen,  tended  to  make  this  inclination  irresistible ;  and 
that  the  only  duty  of  men,  who  wished  well  to  the  preservation  of 
society,  nay,  of  truths  was  to  uphold,  as  well  as  they  could,  the 
entire  system  1 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Reformers  were  led  by  God's  providence 
to  find  the  only  escape  which  was. possible  out  of  this  fearful 
dilemma.  They  were  led  to  perceive  that  certain  great  moral 
principles,  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  relation  between  Ood  and 
his  creatures — say  rather  that  the  belief  in  that  relation  itself — were 
outraged  by  the  existing  Roman  system.  The  abuses  of  that  sys- 
tem were  not  excesses ;  they  were  essentially  evil ;  they  had  their 
root  in  a  great  denial  and  unbelief.  They  set  at  nought  great  facts 
concerning  man  and  concerning  God — facts  which  had  been  an- 
nounced by  an  express  revelation  from  heaven.  Here  was  a  stand- 
ing point ;  and  I  do  maintain,  and  would  earnestly  press  the  asser- 
tion—that Protestantism  has  a  standing  point  of  its  own  ;  that  it 
is  not  merely  condemnatory,  merely  negative ;  and  that  so  far  as  it 
keeps  within  its  own  proper  and  appointed  province,  it  denounces 
and  condemns  only  that  which  is  itself  negative,  and  which  sets  at 
nought  something  that  is  needful  for  the  life  and  being  of  man. 

To  the  question,  what  that  something  is,  and  what  therefore  is 
the  appointed  province  of  Protestantism,  I  have  already  indicated 
what  seems  to  me  the  true  answer.  The  feeling  which  was  most 
strongly  awake  at  the  time  that  Luther  appeared,  was  the  feeling 
in  each  man  that  he  was  an  individual  man,  not  merely  one  of  a 
mass.  Luther  did  not  create  this  thought ;  it  was  there.  He  strug- 
gled with  it  in  himself,  and  would  fain  have  overcome  it ;  but  it 
was  too  strong  for  him.  He  was  obliged  to  find  some  interpreta- 
tion of  it ;  he  was  not  at  peace  till  he  found  one,  which  told  him 
that  the  only  safe,  free,  true  position  of  a  man,  is  not  a  position  of 
rebellion,  but  of  allegiance;  a  position  involving  the  suI:gection  of 
the  whole  soul  to  a  righteous  and  divine  government.  The  clew 
which  led  him  out  of  the  perplexities  of  his  own  mind,  was  that 
which  thousands  besides  him  needed ;  they  received  it  and  rejoiced. 
To  say  that  he  was  a  minister  of  sedition,  or  that  he  raised  up  min- 
isters of  sedition,  is  easy,  because  it  is  easy  to  misrepresent  history, 
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and  to  attribute  the  evil  consequences  of  certain  states  of  mind  to 
those  who  were  God's  instruments  in  preventing  them  from  being 
universal.  But  those  who  look  steadily  and  impartially  at  the  facts, 
not  vrishing  (and  I  think  I  have  shown  that  I  have  no  wish)  to  re- 
present them  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  opposed  Protest*' 
antism,  will,  I  believe,  be  more  and  more  convinced,  that  the  Reform- 
ers did  not  call  forth  the  rebellious  activity  of  the  period  in  which 
they  lived,  but  when  it  w*as  seeking  a  refuge  in  infidelity,  taught  it 
to  find  one  in  faith. 

The  three  principles  of  which  I  have  spoken  contained  the  re- 
ligious satisfaction  of  that  sense  of  an  individual  position  which  the 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  experiencing.  I  have  hinted 
that,  closely  connected  with  this,  was  another — the  sense  of  a  dis- 
tinct national  position.  The  fourth  principle  of  Protestantism  was 
the  recognition 'of  this  feeling  also,  as  true,  and  as  having  a  reli- 
gious basis.  The  protest  against  the  usurpation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  not  mainly  grounded  upon  the  idea  of  its  interference 
with  the  prerogatives  of  Christ  over  the  whole  Church.  I  do  not 
say  diat  idea  may  not  have  been  often  put  forward  by  the  Reform*^ 
ers ;  1  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  have  frequently  dawned  upon 
them  as  ffii  principle  which  this  temporal  authority  invaded.  But 
1  do  not  think  it  was  constantly  present  to  their  minds,  that  it  was 
ever  fully  developed  in  them,  or  that  when  they  used  language 
which  implied  it,  that  language  conveyed  precisely  the  same  mean- 
ing to  them  which  it  conveys  to  us. 

They  may  also  have  alluded,  in  terms  of  displeasure  or  even 
reprobation,  to  the  assumption  by  one  bishop  of  an  authority  over 
others ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  was  a  sin  which 
would  have  induced  them  fo  reject  the  papat  authority.  Their  con- 
tempt of  it  arose,  as  they  became  more  and  more  convinced  that 
that  was  true  and  necessary  which  an  infallible  wisdom  had  pro* 
nounced  to  be  erroneous  and  mischievous,  and,  as  they  observed, 
how  it  had  interfered  with  the  power  and  functions  of  the  Jfational 
Swereigns.  By  many  links  the  peculiar  theology  of  the  Reform- 
ation was  connected  with  the  assertion  of  the  dignity  of  this  ofiBce, 
and  of  the  naticmal  distinctness  which  it  represents ;  one  is  very 
obvious.  The  Reformers  had  resorted  tto  the  Scriptures  not  merely 
ifx  their  authority,  bat  for  their  practical  character.    Bat  that 
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practical  character  is  especially  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  in  the  Old  Testament  every  truth  is  brought  out  in  relation  to 
the  events  of  a  national  history.  Their  own  time  interpreted  the 
Scriptures  to  the  Reformers,  and  the  Scriptures  in  turn  interpreted 
their  own  time. 


SECTION  II. 
OBJECTIONS  TO  THE   PBINCIPLI8  OF  THE  REFORMATION   CONSIDIBED. 

I  HAVE  already  noticed  one  primary  objection  against  all  these 
doctrines,  one  which,  according  to  my  judgment,  would  be  fatal  to 
them ;  that  they  are  merely  negative — merely  the  contradiction  of 
that  faith  which  Romanists  hold. 

But  there  are  also  particular  objections  against  each  of  them 
which  it  is  necessary  to  examine. 

1.  One  charge  which  is  brought  against  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  justi6cation  by  faith,  belongs  especially  and  characteristically  to 
the  Quakers.  It  is  said  that  justification  by  faith  either  means  the 
same  thing  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Indwelling  Word,  or,  if  it  mean 
something  different,  that  one  of  them  is  false.  Either  (it  is  con- 
tended) the  light  dwelt  with  men  or  it  did  not :  if  it  did,  the  fol- 
lowing that  light  is  justification ;  if  it  did  not,  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Fox  (which  I  have  defended)  is  untenable.  ,  Men  must  be  jus- 
tified by  the  agreement  of  their  minds  with  a  certain  inward  prin- 
ciple, or  by  certain  outward  acts  done  on  their  behalf.  To  say  that 
a  man  is  in  his  right  state  with  himself  and  before  God  when  he 
subjects  himself  to  the  Indwelling  Word,  and  that  a  man  is  justified 
in  consequence  of  certain  acts  which  Christ  performed  as  his  re- 
presentative, is  impossible.  Now  I  readily  admit  that  the  temper 
of  mind,  which  leads  a  man  vehemently  to  assert  one  of  these  doc- 
trines, is  not  the  same  temper  of  mind  which  leads  him  to  assert  the 
other ;  nay,  that  these  tempers  are  not  very  often  found  coexisting 
in  any  great  strength.  The  Quaker  and  the  Mystic,  (to  use  that 
word  in  an  indifferent  sense,  not  in  the  evil  sense  which  I  gave  to 
it  in  my  first  chapter,)  habitually  contemplate  a  divine  presence  in 
the  heart ;  they  associate  that  presence,  very  fprobably,  with  the 
life  of  our  Lord ;  but  if  they  do  so,  consciously  or  unconsciously  they 
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affix  an  import  to  his  acts  and  words  which  is  different  from  their 
obvious  historical  import.  The  Lutheran  habitually  contemplates 
a  Divine  Person,  having  a  real  distinct  life ;  rejoices  that  he  enter- 
ed into  ordinary  human  relations  and  circumstances  ;  realizes  his 
own  connection  with  him  through  those  relations  and  circumstances. 
Unquestionably  any  one  who  has  observed  himself,  and  knows  how 
very  different  were  the  feelings  which  at  different  times  of  his  life 
have  attracted  him  in  these  two  directions,  will  not  be  slow  to  con- 
fess that  Quakerism  and  Lutheranism  have  something  in  their 
nature  which  is  even  curiously  antipathic.  But  I  fancy  the  same 
observation  will  equally  incline  him  to  the  opinion  that  each  of  these 
doctrines  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  that  in  spite  of  their 
apparent  opposition,  neither  can  exist  in  any  real  strength  if  the 
other  be  denied. 

To  explain  what  I  mean,  let  us  consider  what  were  the  actual 
wants  and  anxieties  of  the  men  in  the  old  world,  who  experienced 
the  struggle  between  the  light  and  darkness  of  which  Fox  has 
spoken.  Must  not  such  thoughts  as  these  have  been  continually 
present  to  their  minds : — Here  are  two  powers  struggling  within 
me,  one  good,  one  evil;  sometimes  one  prevails,  sometimes  the 
other ;  sometimes  the  darkness  seems  about  to  be  scattered,  some- 
times the  light  seems  almost  quenched :  but  I,  who  am  I,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  awful  struggle?  Do  I  belong  to  the  light, 
or  the  darkness  ?  Of  which  have  I  a  right  to  call  myself  the 
child  now ;  of  which  shall  I  be  the  child  for  ever  1  The  con- 
sciousness of  evil,  of  rebellion  against  a  power  continually  exerting 
itself  for  my  good,  testifies  against  me;  my  belief  in  the  gracious- 
ness,  in  the  mightiness  of  the  Being  who  is  on  my  side,  speaks  in 
my  favour:  but  then,  what  awful  outward  facts  seem  to  corrobo- 
rate the  former  conclusion !  All  the  outward  sicknesses,  sorrows, 
troubles  of  the  world,  seem  to  be  lifting  up  their  voice  to  condemn 
me, — to  be  proving  that  my  unseen  Friend  is  either  not  omnipotent, 
or  that  his  forbearance  with  my  often  repeated  disobedience  will 
at  last  have  a  limit ; — and  what  is  that  limit  ?  May  not  death  at 
last  decide  this  struggle  ?  may  he  not  be  God's  permitted  minister, 
to  decide  it  against  me  1  These  thoughts  do  not  imply  the  least 
unbelief  in  a  future  state;  that  was  not  the  anxious  question  of  the 
heathen,  as  all  their  mythology  proves :  but  it  was.  What  shall  I 
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be,  in  that  state  ?  Some  ethereal  particle  in  me  may  mount  up 
and  enter  into  rest,  and  even  be  united  to  the  Divine  Essence ; — 
but  will  it  be  myself?  I  cannot  believe  that  I  shall  die,  in  the 
sense  in  which  all  the  things  about  me  die.  Whenever  I  feel  that 
I  am  at  all,  I  feel  that  I  am  immortal ;  I  may  lose  the  thought 
while  I  am  speculating ;  I  can  never  lose  it  while  I  am  acting  and 
living.  But  this  is  the  point, — shall  good  or  evil,  shall  light  or 
darkness  be  that  to  which  I  am  united,  when  all  the  spiritual  ener- 
gies, by  which  I  seem  to  have  asserted  my  connection  with  some- 
thing better  than  myself,  shall  be  as  much  crushed  by  pain  and 
weakness  and  death,  the  great  consummation  of  them,  as  the  ener- 
gies by  which  I  eat,  and  drink,  and  walk  7  The  Jews  were  taught 
to  experience  precisely  the  same  difficulty,  only  with  still  greater 
power  and  reality,  only  with  a  brighter  and  better  hope  as  to  its 
solution.  They  felt  in  themselves  this  struggle  ;  but  then  taking 
hold  of  the  covenant,  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  they  were 
able  to  believe  that  the  righteous  Lord  who  revealed  himself  to 
their  hearts  was  indeed  their  Lord,  and  would  be  so  for  ever  and 
ever ;  and  coming  with  the  appointed  sacrifice,  at  the  appointed 
time,  in  the  appointed  place,  to  the  appointed  priest,  they  were  able 
to  believe  that  that  covenant  had  not  been  destroyed  through  their 
iniquity ;  that  they  still  had  an  inheritance  in  the  King  of  their 
nation ;  that  they  should  behold  his  face  in  righteousness ;  and  that 
when  his  glory  was  manifested  to  the  whole  earth,  they  should 
partake  in  it.  Yet  it  was  a  hope  still ; — still  the  doubt  rested  upon 
their  minds,  and  at  times  would  gain  a  dreadful  ascendancy — Is  this 
evil  and  accursed  nature  which  belongs  to  me,  my  ownself  ?  Arc 
not  its  evils  imputed  to  me  1  Are  not  they  counted  a  part  of  me  1 
Will  not  death  destroy  that  nature ;  and  when  he  destro)'s  it,  shall 
I  be  spared  1  These  questions  must  have  occupied  men,  not  be- 
cause they  did  not  possess  the  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world,  but  because  they  did  possess  it;— yea,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  in  which  that  light  was  revealed  to  them,  or 
in  which  they  followed  it.  Surely  some  answer  was  needed  to 
them ;  surely  it  is  a  mockery  to  say  that  the  light  itself  was  the 
answer.  If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  the  answer  is  clear 
and  intelligible.  TheWord  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us ; 
in  this  flesh  He  passed  through  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  men  i  He 
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died  a  real  death ;  He  brought  back  a  real  body  from  the  grave. 
This  was  the  voice  from  heaven  replying  to  the  voice  from  earth. 
The  man  asks,  '^  What  am  I ;  am  I  to  account  myself  a  child  of  the 
light  or  a  child  of  the  darkness  V*  Christ  dying  and  rising  from 
the  dead,  declares :  '^  Thy  nature  is  accursed,  thy  person  is  justifi- 
ed ;  married  to  thy  evil  nature,  thou  art  sinful  and  under  the  curse ; 
claiming  thy  portion  in  me,  thou  art  holy,  and  righteous,  and  re- 
deemed.'' Is  this  merely  the  doctrine  of  an  indwelling  Word  ? 
Does  it  contradict  that  doctrine  ?  Or  does  one  prove  the  necessity 
and  the  reality  of  the  other  ? 

It  is  most  true,  however,  as  I  have  said  already,  that  there  is 
one  ade  or  aspect  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  in  the  mystical.  The  outward  acts  of  our 
Lord  in  human  flesh,  considered  as  assertions  of  the  right  which 
creatures  bearing  that  flesh  have  to  rise  above  themselves  and 
claim  a  portion  in  Him,  have  been  recognised  by  many  an  earnest 
mystic  in  his  later  years,  as  most  needful  portions  of  a  spiritual 
economy.  But  the  feeling  which  was  at  the  root  of  all  others  in 
Luther's  mind,  that  these  acts  were  mediatorial,  propitiatory  acts, 
having  for  their  ultimate  object  the  satisfaction  of  the  will  of  the 
Father,  has  been  generally  received  by  persons  of  this  temper  with 
coldness,  if  not  with  disgust.  It  should,  I  think,  be  distinctly  under- 
stood by  them  at  first — for  they  must  arrive  at  the  discover}'  sooner  or 
later — that  they  cannot  hope  to  connect  this  faith  with,  or  to  reduce 
it  under  any  of  the  ideas  which  belong  properly  to  mysticism.  If 
those  ideas  do  include  all  truth,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  is  not  true, 
for  the  very  assumption  upon  which  it  proceeds,  and  to  which 
every  thing  is  referred  that  there  is  an  Jihsolvte  Will  which  is  the 
ground  of  all  things,  of  all  being,  life,  thought,  forms  no  part  of 
mysticism,  however  mystics  may  have  adopted  or  grafted  it  into 
their  faith.  The  Divine  Word  is  the  only  real  subject  of  their  me- 
ditation ;  a  vague  gulf  of  being  beyond  they  may  awfully  think 
of,  but  they  dare  not  speak  of  it  in  the  forms  of  human  language, 
or  bring  it  within  the  region  of  personality,  or  dream  of  it  as  the 
ground  of  human  relations.  Now  that  the  mystics  have  most  rea- 
sonable complaints  to  make  against  the  systems  to  which  the 
Lutheran  theology  has  given  rise,  on  this  very  ground,  that  they 
have  despoiled  the  idea  of  God  of  its  fearfulness  and  grandeur,  and 
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reduced  it  under  human  notions  and  experience,  I  shall  be  presently 
obliged  to  admit  But  the  question  here  at  issue  is — Does  or  does  not 
evidence,  similar  to  that  which  compelled  us  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  mystical  idea  of  an  indwelling  Word,  compel  lis  to 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  truth  beside  and  beyond  this^  which 
involveSi  under  some  terms  or  other,  the  belief  of  Mediation,  Sacri- 
fice, Satisfaction  1  Supposing,  for  instance,  we  attached  any  value 
to  the  discovery,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Indwelling  Word 
was  not  merely  asserted  in  certain  detached  texts  of  Scripture,  but 
that  it  imparted  a  coherency  and  clearness  to  the  whole  course  of 
Scripture  history,  giving  a  sense  to  the  word  Idolatry,  showing 
how  and  why  that  was  treated  as  the  sin  of  mankind,  explaining 
the  lives  and  language  of  those  who  kept  themselves  free  from  it, 
— may  we  not  observe  a  parallel  line  of  proofs  bearing  just  as 
strongly  in  favour  of  these  other  principles?  Is  the  Lutheran 
obliged  to  depend  upon  certain  words  or  texts,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  idea  of  human  Mediation  is  contained  in  Scripture  1  Is  it 
not  worked  into  the  very  tissue  of  the  history  which  the  Scripture 
contains  1  Is  it  not  involved  in  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth,  which  it  treats  of?  Can  less  be  said  concerning 
the  kindred  ideas  of  Propitiation,  Atonement,  Sacrifice  1  May  it 
not  be  more  correctly  affirmed,  that  what  gives  the  sense  of  con- 
tinuousness  and  unity  to  the  books  of  Scripture,  written  under  so 
many  different  circumstances,  and  at  such  wide  intervals  of  time,  is 
this  fact,  that  lawgivers,  psalmists,  prophets,  are,  one  and  all, 
according  to  their  various  functions,  in  obedience  to  their  inward 
promptings,  and  to  meet  the  necessities  of  their  respective  times, 
gradually  drawing  out  these  ideas  which  were  already  embodied  in 
the  institutions  and  life  of  the  Jewish  nation  ? 

If,  again,  it  seemed  to  us  a  remarkable  witness  in  favour  of 
Fox^s  principle,  that  one  great  portion  of  Gentile  records  was 
scarcely  intelligible  without  it ;  have  we  no  witness  in  favour  of 
these  principles  from  another  part  of  those  same  records  7  The 
philosopher  discovered  a  divine  light,  or  wisdom,  which  he  was  to 
cry  after  and  to  follow ;  did  not  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
believe  that  there  was  an  invisible  power,  which  it  was  to  propi- 
tiate, which  it  was  to  reach  by  mediation,  to  which  it  must  offer 
sacrifices  7    Did  not  the  wisest  statesmen,  even  in  days  when  all 
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actual  faith  bad  disappeared,  still  recognise  these  thoughts  as 
strange  and  mysterious,  which  the  nation  must  acknowledge  if  it 
were  to  be  a  nation,  though  ihey  might  dispense  with  them  or  over- 
look them  ?  Was  philosophy  ever  able  to  get  above  these  ideas, 
or  to  merge  them  in  that  which  was  peculiarly  its  own  7  Many 
philosophers  laboured  hard ;  the  best  of  them  felt  more  strongly 
than  all  others,  that  there  was  in  the  popular  faith  upon  these 
matters,  that  which  contradicted  truths  which  seemed  to  him  most 
sacred ;  yet  he  was  the  least  disposed  to  attack  that  faith ;  the 
most  inclined  to  recognise  it  as  something  which  the  philosopher 
needed  so  much  the  more,  because  he  was  a  philosopher. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  he  was,  as  I  have  hinted  before, 
almost  peculiar ;  nearly  all  others  wished  either  to  extinguish  the 
existing  theology  by  philosophical  notions,  to  translate  it  into 
philosophical  notions,  or  to  invest  philosophy  with  the  mysterious 
and  miraculous  character  of  revealed  theology.  The  records 
of  each  experiment  are  preserved,  the  more  they  are  studied  the 
1>etter.  The  fact  has  survived  them  all — these  ideas  in  one  form 
or  another  have  been  and  are  the  most  characteristic  and  funda- 
mental ideas  of  humanity ;  the  very  proofs  and  witnesses  that  we 
constitute  a  Kmd.  Explain  them  as  you  will  or  as  you  can,  but 
remember  that  an  explanation  is  not  the  thiiig.  If  these  ideas  be 
not  delusions,  there  is  some  reality  corresponding  to  them;  and 
that  reality,  could  we  know  it,  might  be  expected  to  contain  the 
explanation  of  them,  and  also  of  the  partial,  false,  and  mischievous 
notions  which  may  have  encompassed  them ;  if  they  be  delusions, 
it  would  seem  that  all  humanity  must  be  a  delusion ;  that  there  can 
be  no  common  principles  to  form  the  groundwork  of  it.  1  cannot 
think,  then,  that  the  mystical  objection  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine, 
on  whichever  side  we  view  it,  is  a  tenable  one. 

2.  Another  class  of  persons,  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, as  it  was  stated  by  Luther,  maintain  that  it  exaggerates  a 
mere  fact  or  crisis  in  the  history  of  indijiriduals,  bto  a  fixed  and 
permanent  law.  "  At  a  certain  period,"  they  say, "  a  man,  who 
has  been  careless  of  religion,  acquires  a  conviction  of  his  error. 
He  is  sensible  that  he  has  been  leading  a  faithless,  godless  life- 
He  has  been  acting  as  if  there  were  no  Lord  and  Saviour  whom  he 
was  meant  to  trust  and  to  love.    He  begins  to  recognise  such  a 
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Saviour — to  believe  in  Him.  It  is  unquestionably  a  new  feeling ; 
the  beginning  of  a  different  class  of  feelings  from  any  of  which  he 
has  hitherto  been  conscious.  It  is,  therefore,  invested  by  him,  and 
rightly,  with  great  sacredness ;  but  it  is  only  the  first  in  a  series 
of  spiritual  acts.  His  belief,  if  it  be  not  stunted  by  the  notion  that 
it  is  all-suflScient,  grows  into  love  and  good  works.  And  this  it 
might  have  done  if  there  had  been  no  such  sudden  discovery  as 
that  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Justification.  From  his  bap- 
tism upward  he  might  have  led  a  faithful  and  pure  life ;  then  that 
baptism  would  be  just  as  rightly  and  reasonably  called  his  justifica- 
tion, as  that  primary  and  preliminary  act  of  conscious  faith.  Lu- 
ther," they  continue,  *'  was  led  by  his  own  circumstances,  or  by 
those  of  his  age,  to  dwell  with  particular  delight  and  emphasis 
upon  the  transition-moment  of  his  spiritual  history ;  yet  even  be 
speaks  frequently  of  baptism,  as  if  that  was  entitled  to  the  credit  of  his 
/justification ;  it  is  evident  then  that  there  was  a  confusion  in  his  mind 
which,  though  it  might  not  unfit  him  for  an  active  reformer,  certainly 
must  makes  us  suspicious  of  him  when  he  assumed  to  be  the  enun- 
ciator  of  a  great  principle.  And  every  thing  in  his  words,  and  the 
history  of  his  doctrine,  tends  to  heighten  that  suspicion.  For  why 
did  he  dwell  so  much  upon  a  formal  release  from  guilt,  and  a  formal 
imputation  of  righteousness  1  Surely  it  is  a  real  deliverance  from 
sin,  and  a  real  righteousness  that  man  requires.  Give  the  best 
form  you  can  to  the  other  notion ;  strip  it  of  the  fictitious  char- 
acter, in  which  it  must  be  offensive  both  to  God  and  man ;  and 
still  it  can  only  point  to  some  feeling  on  our  part  of  a  position 
offered  to  us,  which  we  may,  if  we  please,  realize ;  and  then  to 
speak  of  that  position  as  something  independent  of  the  realiza- 
tion, while  yet  you  say  that  it  is  a  position  granted  to  faith,  and 
that  faith  is  the  realizing  principle,  is  to  give  us  shadows  for  sub- 
stances, a  dream  of  food  to  satisfy  our  hunger. 

I  have  stated  the  argument,  I  hope,  fairly,  avoiding  only  the 
use  of  one  or  two  favourite  phrases,*  which  have  become  catch- 
words, and,  I  believe,  embarass  the  minds  of  all,  on  either  side, 
who  resort  to  them.  I  at  once  acknowledge  the  great  plausibility 
of  the  statement,  the  admirable  piety  of  those,  who,  in  former  days 

•  Such  as  "  forenfic.** 
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or  of  late,  have  brought  it  forward,  and  the  difficulty  of  showing 
why  I  think  the  substance  of  it  to  be  fallacious,  without  seeming  to 
reject  portions  of  it  which  I  believe  to  be  both  true  and  important. 
I  diink,  however,  that  by  abonce  going  to  the  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  may  be  able  to  relieve  it  of  many  of  its  perplexities.  Every 
one  must  have  been  struck  with  these  words  of  St.  Paul :  ^'  That 
I  may  be  found  in  him,  not  having  my  own  righteousness,  which  is 
of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  by  the  faith  of  Christ ;  the  righteous- 
ness, that  is,  of  Ood  by  or  upon  faith,"  {im  r^  nlatBi).  What  is 
remarkable  in  these  words  is,  of  course,  their  connection.  St.  Paul 
18  speaking  of  some  very  high  attainment,  some  end  which  was  to 
be  the  consummation  of  all  his  strif  ings.  And  this  attainment, 
this  end,  is  what  1  Having  an  individual  righteousness  ?  No ;  but 
precisely  the  not  having  it.  The  highest  perfection  this  saint  and 
apostle  could  think  of,  one  which  he  could  not  dare  to  say  he  had 
achieved,  was  the  ceasing  to  be  any  thing  in  himself,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  whole  moral  and  spiritual  life  and  being  as  in 
another. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  excellent  men,  who  argue  against 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  upon  the  grounds  I  am  considering,  have 
the  least  difficulty  in  interpreting  this  passage.  I  do  not  fancy 
that  they  wish  to  explain  away  its  force.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
quite  persuaded  they  would  say,  "  Certainly  this  is  one  of  the  para- 
doxes of  divinity  ;  but  it  is  a  paradox  upon  which  every  new  fact 
in  our  spiritual  history  throws  a  new  light ;  a  paradox  so  involved 
in  the  idea  of  Christianity,  nay,  in  the  idea  of  our  own  moral  con- 
stitution, that  there  are  few  persons  who  do  not  frequently  justify  it 
by  their  unconscious  expressions,  even  if  they  have  little  apparent 
insight  into  its  meaning.  Every  man  knows,  that  just  so  far  as  he 
contemplates  self  in  his  acts  as  an  object  for  gratulation,  so  far 
those  acts  are  contradictory,  and  that  just  so  far  as  he  can  renounce 
self,  and  look  upon  his  acts  as  beginning  and  terminating  in  an- 
other, just  so  far  he  has  fought  the  great  fight  of  life,  and  has 
attained  his  true  state.''  Such  language  as  this  is  most  common 
in  writers  who  have  a  strong  dislike  to  Luther.  Let  us  look 
steadily  at  it  for  a  moment. 

It  is  admitted,  that  this  state  of  self-^enialt  in  the  highest  and 
fullest  sense  of  the  words,  is  the  true  state  of  a  man ;  not  a  fantastic 
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imaginary  state  at  all ;  something  which  every  good  man  is  to 
desire  and  strive  after ;  and  to  sorrow  because  his  vanity  and  pride 
continually  check  him  in  his  efforts  to  reach  it.  Assuredly  then  it 
ought  not  to  be  assumed,  that  there  is  something  necessarily  ficti'* 
tious  in  the  idea  of  abandoning  a  self-righteousness,  and  acquiring 
another  righteousness ;  there  is  a  sense  in  which  that  idea  is  not 
only  not  fictitious,  but  the  very  reverse  of  fictitious;  the  deliverance 
from  the  perpetual  fictions  and  counterfeits  of  our  selfish  nature. 
Nor,  again,  can  it  be  maintained,  that  the  doctrine  of  renouncing 
our  righteousness,  and  receiving  another,  does  necessarily  belong 
to  one  stage — the  lowest  stage — of  a  man's  spiritual  progress ;  it 
would  seem,  that  in  some  sense  it  appertained  to  the  very  highest 
Stage  of  it  ^'  But  then,  it  is  said,  this  cannot  be  the  Lutheran 
sense ;  for  that  sense  is  as  clearly  as  language  can  describe  it  this 
— that  a  sinner,  a  man  pursuing  an  evil  course,  does  by  an  act  of 
faith,  in  the  righteousness  of  another,  become  a  righteous  and 
justified  man.  No  one,  not  wishing  to  pervert  and  confuse  things 
essentially  distinct,  nay  opposite,  can  identify  this  assertion  with 
one  which  evidently  relates  to  the  most  advanced  period  of  Chris- 
tian life  and  experience."  Now  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
especial  charge  against  Luther  is,  that  he  mistook  the  phenomena 
of  a  certain  crisis  in  our  life  for  a  fixed  law  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  it.  He  is  blamed  for  attaching  so  much  importance  to 
this  doctrine,  as  if  it  were  the  key  to  the  entire  meaning  of  a  man's 
spiritual  existence,  when  in  fact  it  merely  describes  the  first  con- 
scious feeling  of  such  an  existence.  May  we  not  fairly  suggest 
the  thought  to  the  objector,  that  possibly  he  may  be  falling  into 
this  very  error  himself,  and  mistaking  Luther  just  because  he  was 
free  from  it  ?  May  there  not  be  a  law  which  is  expressly  the  law 
of  a  man's  being ;  complete  conformity  to  which  is  his  perfection ; 
but  which,  from  the  first  hour  of  his  life  to  the  last,  is  his  law ; 
which  does  not  depend  the  least  for  its  reality  upon  his  recognition 
of  it,  or  his  denial  of  it ;  which  will  judge  him  at  the  last  day ; 
and  which  must  not,  therefore,  be  concealed  from  him  at  any  time, 
but  be  announced  to  him  as  that  against  which  he  is  rebelling. 
May  not  this  law  be,  must  it  not  be,  if  St.  Paul's  words  are  to  be 
received  in  their  simple  sense,  the  law  of  union  with  another,  the 
law  of  self-renunciation  ?    Suppose  then  I  see  a  man  pursuing  an 
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utterly  wrong  coarse — a  coarse  of  indulgence  in  the  most  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words— have  I  not  right  to  say  to  him^  This  is  an  evil 
course ;  and  if  he  ask  me  why,  to  answer,  Because  it  is  a  course 
of  selfishness,  and  because  you  were  not  meant,  and  your  conscience 
tells  you  you  were  not  meant  to  be  selfish.  And  if  he  reply  to 
me,  as  in  nine  cases  out  often  he  will — ''  But  how  can  I  be  other- 
wise ?  every  man  is  selfish ;  selfishness  is  our  nature,  and  our 
necessity ;  God  made  us  so,  we  cannot  help  it,''  am  I  hindered 
irom  asserting  God's  ways  against  man's  blasphemy  in  some  such 
words  as  these  ?  ^'  I  care  not  whether  you  call  selfishness  your 
nature  or  no ;  if  it  be,  your  nature  is  a  contradiction  and  a  lie,  for 
it  makes  you  do  that  which  you  cannot  do  without  being  at  war 
with  yourself.  If  that  be  your  nature,  then  you  are  not  meant  to 
live  according  to  your  nature,  but  to  rise  out  of  it — above  it. 
And  there  is  One  who  has  come  to  redeem  you  out  of  your  nature, 
and  to  unite  you  to  Himself.  In  Him  you  may  believe  and  live ; 
m  yourself  you  cannot."  In  saying  this,  I  have  preached  to  this 
nnful  man  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification.  I  have  told  him  that 
there  is  a  state  belonging  to  him,  with  which  he  is  not  living  in 
accordance,  but  with  which  he  is  living  at  variance.  I  have  said, 
that  union  with  another  is  his  law  ;  separation  from  him,  his  trans- 
gression. I  have  said,  that  that  union  is  not  a  natural,  but  a 
spiritual  one.  It  is  a  union  which  is  maintained  by  faith  ;  unbelief 
is  the  renunciation  of  it :  therefore  an  anomalous  sinful  condition. 
There  is  a  fiction  here  assuredly  ;  it  is  a  fiction  to  have  a  state  and 
not  to  enjoy  it ;  a  fiction  to  possess  the  conditions  of  a  spiritual 
being,  and  to  be  acting  as  if  these  conditions  did  not  exist.  But 
it  b  the  fiction  of  an  evil  world  ;  and  I  know  not  how  we  are  to 
get  rid  of  the  fiction  but  by  declaring  the  fact  to  which  it  is 
opposed. 

The  dream,  that  because  it  is  announced  as  a  fact  it  will  be  at 
once  received  as  a  fact,  that  there  will  not  be  a  fierce  conflict  with 
the  selfish  nature  before  it  can  be  acknowledged  at  all,  and  that 
these  struggles  will  not  be  repeated  every  day  of  a  man's  pilgrim- 
age through  an  evil  world,  was  certainly  not  Luther's  dream. 
Every  page  of  his  writings,  like  every  hour  of  his  life,  bears  wit- 
ness to  a  tremendous  struggle.  The  question  which  he  thought  to 
be  all-important,  was  this — Is  the  struggle  against  the  too  great 
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pronencss  of  the  evil  heart  to  believe  and  trust,  or  against  its 
reluctance  to  believe  and  trust ;  against  its  over-eagerness  to 
cleave  to  its  Lord,  or  against  its  passion  for  a  selfish  independence  1 
His  conviction  was,  that  when  he  distrusted  Christ  he  was  a 
bad  and  evil  man,  with  no  capacity  for  doing  any  right  or  good 
act.  To  trust  then  must  be  a  duty ;  a  man  could  not  be  just  or 
righteous  who  did  not  trust ;  so  far  as  he  did  trust  he  must  be  sa 
If  he  were  asked  whether  nothing  must  precede  this  trust  and  give 
a  warrant  for  it,  he  would  have  answered :  Assuredly  God's  word 
and  promise  must  precede ;  the  declaration,  that  this  state  is  yours, 
must  be  your  warrant  for  claiming  it.  The  words  of  the  BiUe 
generally,  the  assurance  of  baptism  to  you  particularly,  give  you 
the  right  to  believe.  To  seek  the  right  in  any  thing  else,  in  any 
outward  acts  or  inward  feeling  of  yours,  is  to  commit  a  contradic- 
tion ;  for  these  acts  and  feelings,  if  they  are  lawful  and  right,  are 
acts  and  feelings  which  imply  trust — are  expressions  of  trust  A 
man's  repetition  of  his  Credo  does  not  give  him  a  right  to  trust  in 
God's  mercy  and  forgiveness,  but  if  be  repeats  it,  as  he  should,  il 
is  a  form  of  trust  and  affiance  in  God.  A  man's  comfortable 
impressions  and  feelings  are  not  reasons  of  confidence ;  if  they  art 
not  mere  physical  sensations,  they  are  the  effects  of  his  resting  in 
bis  true  friend.  Faith  then,  according  to  him,  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  grace,  which  we  may  contemplate  and  reflect  upon  in 
ourselves.  By  its  very  nature  it  is  the  act  of  going  out  of  self,  the 
act  of  entering  into  union  with  another  from  whom  all  our  graces 
are  to  be  derived.  That  the  power  of  performing  such  an  act  is 
conferred  by  God,  and  is  therefore  a  grace,  he  of  course  asserted 
stoutly  ;  but  it  made  an  immeasurable  difference  whether  the  grace 
was  supposed  to  be  given  to  a  man  as  so  much  stock  which  he 
might  call  his  own,  or  whether  its  effect  was  to  induce  him  to 
disclaim  all  property  in  himself,  and  to  live  entirely  in  Christ.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  he  resisted  so  strongly  the  argument 
which  the  Romanists  deduced  from  the  relative  excellence  of  faith 
and  love.  Love,  ihey  said,  is  a  higher  grace  than  faith,  by  the 
testimony  of  your  own  St.  Paul,  and  yet  you  make  the  grace  of 
faith  and  not  of  love  the  ground  of  justification.  I  do  not,  he 
would  answer,  make  what  you  would  call  the  grace  of  faith  the 
ground  of  justification.    I  do  not  tell  a  man  that  he  is  to  ask  him- 
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self,  how  much  faith  he  has,  and  if  he  have  so  much,  to  call  himself 
justified.  What  I  tell  him  is  precisely  that  he  is  DOt  to  do  this, 
that  this  is  the  very  trick  which  he  has  been  practising  upon  him- 
self, while  he  has  been  under  your  teaching.  He  is  not  to  think  or 
speculate  about  his  faith  at  aU.  He  is  to  believe,  and  by  believing, 
to  lose  sight  of  himself  and  to  forget  himself.  And,  therefore,  I 
cannot  allow  that  he  is  justified  by  his  grace  of  love,  though  I 
admit  that  to  be  the  highest  of  all  graces.  Trust  is  the  beginning 
of  love,  the  way  to  love.  A  being  who  shows  that  he  cares  for 
me,  and  in  whom  all  love  dwells,  proposes  himself  to  me  as  an 
d^ect  of  my  trust ;  I  trust  him,  and  so  enter  into  a  knowledge  and 
participation  of  his  love.  And  that  love  works  in  me  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 

I  do  not  say  that  on  all  these  points  Luther  may  not  have  fallen 
into  a  hundred  inconsistencies.  Those  who  search  his  writings 
for  such  inconsistencies  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  amply  rewarded  for 
their  pains.  Those  who  look  in  him  for  a  strong,  steady  current 
of  thought  and  meaning  running  through  all  his  perplexities  and 
contradictions,  and  often  made  more  evident  by  them,  will  also,  I 
think,  find  what  they  desire.  One  remark  I  would  venture  to 
make  in  support  of  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  his  theology. 
It  is  certamly  a  rare  case  that  the  character  of  the  doctrine  which 
a  man  spends  his  life  in  proclaiming,  should  stand  out  in  direct 
contrast  to  his  own  personal  character.  In  nearly  all  cases  one 
receives  some  strong  impression  and  colouiing  from  the  other. 
Those  who  read  Luther's  history,  would  certainly  not  expect  to 
find  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  his  case ;  they  would  fancy  that 
he  must  have  thrown  more  of  his  own  personality  than  another 
man  does  into  any  principle  he  defended — not  less.  Now  Luther 
is  often  condemned  as  coarse,  rude,  impatient ;  did  ever  any  one 
affirm  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  plain-spoken  and  substantial  7 
Is  there  not  then  a  rather  strong  d  priori  improbability  in  the 
notion,  that  his  doctrine,  to  whatever  charges  it  may  be  open,  is 
obnoxious  to  just  this  one,  of  being  a  mere  pursuing  or  fight- 
ing of  shadows  7  Might  not  one  be  glad  to  discover  some 
escape  from  a  supposition  which,  to  any  ordinary  person  who 
is  not  a  theologian,  must  seem  most  utterly  startling  and  inex- 
plicable 7 
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3.  When  I  have  mentioned  one  other  objection  to  this  principle, 
I  believe  I  shall  have  encountered  all  those  by  \vhich  persons  in 
this  day  are  likely  to  be  perplexed.  Many  students  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover  how  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  differs  from 
the  general  doctrine  of  atonement,  which  was  as  strongly  recog- 
nised, in  words  at  least,  by  the  Romanists  as  it  could  be  by  Luther. 

We  can  understand,  they  say,  that  many  practices  may  have 
been  sanctioned  at  that  time,  which  interfered  with  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice.  We  can  suppose  that 
it  may  have  been  important  to  reassert  the  principle  strongly  for 
the  purpose  of  protesting  against  these  abuses.  But  the  doctrine 
was  there ;  the  Romanists  insisted  upon  faith  in  it ;  what  more 
have  we  to  do  ?  If  Protestantism  have  got  rid  of  any  mischievous 
outgrowths  of  the  elder  system,  let  us  be  thankful ;  but  why  endea- 
vour to  maintain  this  particular  mode  of  expression  which  was,  to 
all  appearance,  adopted  for  a  temporary  purpose — and  has  accom- 
plished that  purpose  1 

I  think  that  the  statement  I  have  given  of  Luther's  doctrine  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  answer  to  this  difficulty.  He  did  not  call 
upon  men  to  acknowledge  either  a  new  doctrine  or  an  old  one,  to 
believe  either  in  a  certain  opinion  concerning  justification  or  in  a  cer- 
tain opinion  concerning  the  atonement.  He  called  upon  them  to  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father  Almighty — in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son 
our  Lord,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost — He  said  again  and  again,  that 
the  Credo  was  justification.  He  told  men  that  union  with  Christ 
was  deliverance  from  sin  and  condemnation ;  that  that  union  was 
claimed  and  maintained  by  faith ;  that  faith  was  therefore  justifi- 
cation. Such  an  assertion  was  true  or  false.  If  it  were  true,  it 
cannot  have  ceased  to  be  true ;  all  the  circumstances  and  occasions 
which  called  it  forth  may  have  passed  away ;  but  the  law  which 
it  proclaimed  must  be  as  much  a  law  for  us  as  it  was  for  those  to 
whom  Tetzel  sold  his  indulgences.  And  so  far  from  thinking,  as 
those  who  make  this  objection  seem  to  think,  that  we  of  this  day 
can  afford  to  substitute  faith  in  a  certain  notion  or  dogma,  for  faith 
in  a  living  person,  though  the  men  of  the  16th  century  could 
not,  I  rather  fancy  that  this  is  a  temptation  to  which  we  have 
yielded  more  than  even  the  Romanist  did,  and  from  which  we  al- 
most need  a  second  Reformation  to  deliver  us. 
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But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  objection  reMj  means  this ;  I  sus- 
pect that  this  difficulty  about  the  relation  between  the  idea  of 
justification  and  the  idea  of  atonement  is  a  very  important  difficulty 
indeed ;  that  it  is  one  which  did  not  force  itself  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Reformers;  that  it  is  one  which  does  force  itself 
upon  our  consideration;  that  people  are  taking  various  methods 
of  expressing  it  to  themselves — some  of  them  being  very  confused 
methods  tending  to  increase  rather  than  to  remove  our  perplexity, 
and  to  rob  us  of  distinctions  and  principles  which  with  great  diffi- 
culty have  been  established  for  us ;  but  that  it  must  be  earnestly 
considered,  and  will  receive  some  practical  resolution — a  very  mis- 
chievous if  not  a  very  satisfactory  one. — The  question  is  this. 
Can  this  doctrine  of  justification,  if  it  retain  its  Lutheran  meaning, 
if  it  be  the  assertion  of  a  man's  personal  position  and  personal  duty, 
if  it  do  not  degenerate  into  the  most  lifeless  of  all  formulas — as- 
sume the  position  which  it  does  assume  in  a  great  part  of  our  Pro- 
testant divinity?  Can  it  be  put  forward  as  the  truth  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  7  Does  this  view  honour 
the  docrine,  or  only  kiss  it,  in  order  to  kill  7  This  is  a  question 
which  we  shall  have  to  consider  when  we  inquire  into  the  Pro- 
testant systems,  and  their  practical  workings.  Perhaps  the  reader 
may  be  the  less  unwilling  to  enter  with  me  upon  the  examination, 
if  he  perceive,  as  I  hope  by  this  time  he  does,  that  it  is  as  much  my 
desire  as  it  can  be  his,  to  assert  the  principle  in  its  integrity  and 
fulness. 

IL  1.  It  is  evident  that  the  mystics,  who  oppose  themselves 
mainly  to  that  side  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  which  connects 
it  with  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Will,  must  dislike  to  see  that  idea  so 
prominerrtly  exhibited  as  it  is  in  the  Calvinistical  theology.  And 
it  18  not  difficult  to  understand,  from  the  style  of  their  previous  ar- 
guments, what  kind  of  substitute  they  would  be  inclined  to  offer  for 
the  doctrine  of  Election,  as  it  appears  in  that  theology.  ''  Each 
man,  they  say,  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  light  and  to  the 
darkness;  following  the  light,  and  submitting  to  the  Divine  Word, 
he  enters  into  an  elect  state ;  preferring  the  darkness  he  becomes 
reprobate.  In  the  first  case  he  acts  according  to  the  purpose  of 
God  ;  in  the  second  he  resists  it.  But  because  this  is  the  case, 
man  is  not  therefore  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  his  own  sal- 
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vation ;  the  natare  of  the  act  which  he  performs,  proves  that  he  is 
not  80 ;  it  may  be  more  properly  called  an  act  of  submission  than 
of  choice,  though  it  involve  choice ;  it  is  the  surrender  of  his  own 
will ;  whereas  the  opposite  kind  of  act  is  emphaticalljr  the  asser^ 
ti(Hi  of  his  own  will,  a  declaration  of  independence.'^ 

I  have  already  recognised  so  strongly  the  principle  which  this 
statement  embodies,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  make  any  exception 
against  it  I  receive  it  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  practi-* 
eal  conditions  under  which  every  man  acts;  conditions  vifbieh 
must  remain  true,  whatever  other  truth  there  may  be  involved  in 
them.  The  only  question  is,  whether  this  doctrine,  respecting  the 
Divine  Word,  can  set  aside,  or  make  unnecessary,  the  distinct 
formal  belief  of  a  primary,  absolute,  or  original  Will  1  I  have  aU 
ready  said  that  I  think  it  cannot  That  belief  seems  to  lie  deeper 
than  the  one  respecting  our  relation  to  the  Divine  Word,  and  to  be 
the  necessary  ground  of  it  Take  away  that  ground,  and  I  cannot 
see  that  we  retain  any  acknowledgment  of  God  in  himself;  that 
we  contemplate  Him  otherwise  than  in  reference  to  us,  or  his  opera- 
tions upon  us.  The  mystical  doctrine  may  explain  the  pontion  and 
circumstances  of  man;  but  these  very  circinnstances,  if  the  doctrine 
be  true,  imply  a  theology,  and  that  theology  it  seems  to  me  is 
the  veiy  thing  which  mysticism  wants. 

2.  Again,  the  class  of  persons  who  complain  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification,  as  leading  to  the  belief  Qf  a  fic- 
titious righteousness,  see  in  the  doctrine  of  election  an  arbitrary 
dispensation  with  all  righteousness.  ^'  A  person  receives  eternal 
life  because  it  is  the  good  pleasure  of  God  that  he  should  receive 
it  Supposing  we  grant  that  the  obedience  is  decreed,  as  well  as 
the  reward  of  it,  yet  where  is  that  which  is  the  essence  of  all 
obedience,  that  can  be  acceptable  to  a  perfect  being.  Freedom  ? 
You  cannot,  therefore,  make  the  doctrine  reasonable,  except  by 
admitting  ^Divine  election  to  be  the  foresight  of  human  obedi* 
ence." 

Unquestionably  I  would  admit  that  proposition,  or  any  other, 
were  it  never  so  startling,  rather  than  acknowledge  that  great 
primary  contradiction,  that  the  source  of  all  being  is  self-if ill. 
But  one  contradiction  is  not  the  escape  from  another,  and  assuredly 
the  idea  of  an  obedience  in  man,  which  has  no  ground  to  rest 
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upon;  which  was  foreseen  by  Qod^  but  not  derived  from  Hira ;  of 
something  good,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  traced  ultimately  to  the 
Fountain  of  good ;  nay,  which  exists  independently  of  it,  that  is 
to  say,  under  what  we  are  wont  to  consider  the  very  condition  of 
evil — ^is  a  most  agonizing  contradiction.  And  what  need  have  w^ 
of  it  ?  Only  do  iiot  suppose  the  Being  whom  you  worship  to  be  a 
mere  power ;  only  acknowledge  him  to  be  that  in  reality  which 
you  say  in  words  that  He  is,  the  essential  truth  and  goodness;  only 
suppose  the  absolute  will  to  be  a  will  to  good,  and  how  can  we 
imagine  that  Happiness,  Obedience,  Freedom,  have  their  origin  any 
where  but  in  Him ;  that  misery,  disobedience^  slavery,  mean  any 
thing  but  revolt  and  separation  from  Him  ? 

3.  The  last  complaint  against  the  doctrine  runs  parallel  with 
the  last  against  Luther's.  Does  not  the  election  mean  the  election 
of  a  body  1  Has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  the  election  of  individuals  1 
I  would  make  the  same  answet  here  which  I  made  in  the  other 
case.  Every  individual  man  must  be  in  some  state  or  other. 
Every  individual  man  ought  to  know  to  whoni  he  is  to  ascribe 
tfiat  state  in  whidh  he  is.  The  Reformers  were  especially  deal^ 
iog  with  the  circumstances  of  individual  mem  They  meant  to 
explain  to  whom  each  individual  should  attribute  his  election.  But 
what  the  true  state  of  each  man  is ;  in  what  relation  each  man 
standi  to  a  body ;  whether  the  election  of  an  individual  can  be 
viewed  apart  from  the  Election  of  the  Church ;  these  are  questions 
which  are  forced  upon  us  at  this  time,  and  which  it  is  possible  may 
be  resolved  in  a  way  in  which  some  of  the  Reformers  and  most  of 
their  disciples  would  not  have  resolved  them. 

m.  1.  The  language  of  the  Reformers  respecting  the  Bwle 
was  probably  more  offensive  to  the  Quakers  and  the  mystics  gen- 
erally, than  even  their  doctrines  of  justification  and  election.  The 
notion  of  a  book  to  which  men,  possessing  the  Inward  Light  and 
guided  by  the  Spirit,  must  defer  as  an  absolute  authority,  puzzled 
and  confused  them.  Nevertheless,  they  were  by  no  means  inclmed 
to  deny,  that  the  more  they  were  walldng  in  the  Light  and  sub* 
mitting  to  the  Spirit,  the  more  sympathy  they  had  with  the  words 
of  this  book,  the  less  they  were  disposed  to  cavil  at  them.  In  this, 
therefore,  as  in  the  two  former  cases,  they  were  inclined  to  trans- 
late the  language  of  the  Reformers  into  their  own,   and  to 
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affirm  that  in  any  other  sense  except  that  it  uras  false.  The  spiritual 
man  had  a  capacity  for  discerning  spiritual  truths  under  the  letter 
of  the  Scriptures;  to  him^  therefore,  they  had  a  meaning  and  an 
exceeding  value.  But  to  call  them  in  themselves,  as  words,  as  re- 
cords  of  facts,  divine }  to  hold  them  up,  in  this  character,  as  objects 
of  reverence^  ^vas  to  turn  men's  eyes  away  from  the  true  light,  and 
so  far  as  you  could  to  quench  it. 

The  truth  of  this  statement,  so  far  as  it  describes  the  faculty 
which  the  Scripture  addresses,  I  have  already  admitted,  and  have 
maintained  that  it  is  implicitly  recognised  by  those  who  seem  to 
be  most  startled  by  it.  That  all  revelation  is  to  the  conscience**- 
the  inner  man,  and  that  when  that  conscience  is  not  awake,  when 
that  inner  man  is  buried,  the  revelation  is  not  really  made,  most 
porsons,  under  some  form  of  language  or  other,  are  ready  to  con- 
fess. And  that  the  most  consistent  and  intelligible  interpretation 
of  this  truth  is  contained  in  the  doctrine,  that  man  is  created  for 
union  with  the  Living  Word,  and  that  except  in  union  with  Him, 
tie  is  not  in  a  true  living  state,  I  at  least  am  most  anxious  to  maintain. 
But  then  if  this  be  the  state,  not  for  one  man  but  for  all  men,  and 
if  each  man,  just  so  far  as  he  enters  into  his  true  state,  becomes 
more  of  a  man,  and  less  of  a  mere  individual,  does  it  not  seem 
Strange  that  there  should  be  no  instrument  through  which  the  mind 
of  the  Living  Word  is  expressed  to  the  race,  and  which  therefore 
overreaches  the  feelings  and  judgments  of  each  particular  mind, 
while  it  imparts  to  these  feelings  and  judgments  clearness,  purity, 
and  strength  1  Does  not  the  expectation  of  such  an  instrument,  a 
certain  conviction,  that  it  is  necessary  and  that  it  will  be  given, 
grow  up  just  in  proportion  as  we  take  in  the  other  idea,  and  ob- 
serve how  entirely  it  contradicts  the  notion  that  each  man  is  a  law 
to  himself?  Now  supposing  there  were  such  an  instrument,  of 
what  kind  must  it  be  ?  You  say  that  the  same  set  of  facts,  words, 
iiecords,  conveys  a  different  meaning  to  the  spiritual  and  enlight- 
«ened  man  and  to  the  fleshly  ignorant  man.  Be  it  so — then  what 
18  there  to  prevent  us  from  believing  that  the  truth  which  is  meant 
to  be  conveyed,  should  be  conveyed  in  facts,  records,  and  words  1 
Why  may  it  not  be  a  spiritual  communication,  because  it  is  em- 
bodied in  the  ordinary  forms  of  human  discourse  ?  Can  you  imagine 
how  it  should  be  embodied  in  any  other  forms  ?    That  you  may 
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not  be  able  to  conjecture  what  facts  and  events  would  be  adequate 
to  make  known  to  man  the  law  of  his  own  being,  his  relation  to 
God,  the  character  of  God,  I  willingly  acknowledge.  But  suppose 
you  were  told  that  a  set  of  men — a  peculiar  nation — had  been 
selected  as  the  organs  of  a  divine  communication  to  the  nations 
generally,  and  that  all  their  circumstances  had  been  contrived  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  them  for  such  a  function,  would  you  say 
there  was  d  priori  improbability  that  this  would  be  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Lord  of  man  for  speaking  to  his  creatures  ?  would 
you  not  feel  there  was  a  singular  fitness  in  it ;  that  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  conjecturing  how  any  other  could  be  equally  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principle  which  we  have  acknowledged  1 

Whence,  then,  comes  the  reluctance  of  the  mystic  to  receiye 
the  reformed  doctrine  on  this  subject  1  It  may  be  traced,  I  believe, 
to  the  same  defect  which  we  have  observed  in  him  already.  He 
perceives  the  conditions  under  which  man  exists,  the  relation  in 
which  he  stands  to  a  divine  guide  and  teacher,  but  he  does  not 
trace  that  relation  up  to  its  ground  in  an  Originating  Will.  Stop- 
ping short  of  that,  he  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  heartily  believe  in  a 
Revelation.  He  thinks  of  the  eye  which  receives  the  Light ;  he 
cannot  steadily  reflect  that  there  was  a  Light  before  the  eye,  and 
that  it  called  into  existence  the  eye  which  should  behold  it.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  does  not  implicitly  acknowledge  this  truth.  But 
the  explicit  acknowledegment  of  it  is  that  which  I  believe  gave 
the  Reformation  all  its  moral  strength  and  grandeur,  and  above 
all,  which  imparted  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  respecting  the^Blble 
all  its  meaning. 

2.  The  Quaker  complains  against  this  doctrine  because  it  sub- 
jects the  spiritual  man  to  the  government  of  words  and  letters.  A 
much  more  popular  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  sets  particular  men, 
however  ill  taught  and  undisciplined,  free  from  all  authority  but 
their  own.  **  Interpretations  of  Scripture  have  been  compiled  by 
a  series  of  wise,  learned,  holy  men  ;  some  of  them  receiving  their 
lessons  immediately  from  the  apostles.  Evidently,  therefore,  there 
are  difficulties,  amazing  difficulties,  about  its  meaning.  Yet  the 
most  ignorant  mechanic  is  to  be  treated  as  if  he  could  take  cog- 
nizance of  it,  and  attain  to  a  complete  understanding  of  it.'' 

Now  it  should  be  understood  or  remembered,  that  however  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Reformers  respecting  the  Scriptures  may  have  be- 
come identified  with  the  doctrine  of  private  judgment,  it  did  not 
present  itself  to  them  in  that  form,  but  in  the  most  di^milar  form 
imaginable*  They  expressly  proclaimed  the  Bible  to  be  that  book 
which  puts  down  and  humbles  private  judgments ;  which  asserts 
its  claim  to  be  heard  above  them  all  and  in  opposition  to  them  all, 
and  which  is  able  to  make  that  claim  good.  They  believed  that 
its  words  were  with  power ;  that  when  it  spoke,  man  felt  that 
power,  and  either  submitted  to  it  or  consciously  rebelled  agiunst  it* 
I  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  looked  at  all  into  the  writings  of  the 
Reformers,  whether  this  be  not  the  tone  which  habitually  pervades 
them.  Was  this  notion  of  theirs  absurd  or  extravagant  ?  As- 
suredly it  might  have  been  justified— it  was  justified  to  the  men 
who  lived  at  what  is  called  the  revival  of  letters—by  the  most 
obvious  analogies.  Was  it  the  fact  that  the  men  and  women  and 
children  in  the  Greek  isles  and  on  the  shores  of  Asia  had  beard  the 
Homeric  songs  from  the  lips  of  wandering  rhapsodists,  and  had 
received  them  into  their  memories  and  their  hearts  1  Was  it  the 
fact  that  in  the  most  cultivated  period  of  Athenian  life  these  same 
songs  were  listened  to,  with  less  of  genuine  admiration  perhaps, 
but  still  with  delight  and  a  confession  of  their  strange  power  1 
Was  it  the  fact  that  afterwards  they  became  subjects  of  philoso- 
phical speculation  to  Aristotle,  but  at  the  self-same  moment  stirred 
the  spirit  of  Alexander  to  the  invasion  of  the  East — without  any 
reference  to  his  master's  criticisms  upon  them  1  Did  English  or 
Qerman  schoolboys  wait  till  they  had  studied  Aristotle  or  Eustathius 
to  feel  them — nay  in  the  best  sense  to  understand  them — in  their 
first  dress  or  in  their  own  tongue  ?  What  man  in  his  senses  will 
say  that  there  was  any  arrogance  of  private  interpretation  in  all 
this ;  that  it  was  the  setting  up  a  right  to  criticise,  and  not  much 
rather  the  abandonment  of  all  such  right  in  submission  to  an  in- 
fluence which  could  not  be  resisted?  Were  the  Ionian  women 
and  children,  the  Macedonian  prince,  the  English  schoolboys,  dis- 
paraging the  labours  of  Aristotle  or  Eustathius ;  were  they  not 
affording  the  best  justification  of  them  ? 

All  then  that  the  Reformers  said  when  they  claimed  the  Bible 
for  peasants  was  this — that  if  it  pleased  God  to  make  himself 
known  to  his  creatures,  and  if  this  book  contained  the  records  of 
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his  revelation,  it  was  not  more  strange  to  expect  that  his  power 
would  go  forth  to  carry  the  meaning  of  the  book  home  to  those 
for  whom  it  was  meant,  than  that  the  words  of  a  human  book 
should  be  able  to  make  themselves  intelligible ;  it  was  not  more 
necessary  that  the  peasants  of  Christendom  should  wait  for  a  com** 
mentary  before  they  opened  their  ears  and  hearts  to  receive  the 
words  of  the  one  book,  than  that  the  peasants  of  Oreece  should 
wait  for  a  commentary  before  they  opened  their  ears  and  hearts  to 
receive  the  words  of  the  other.  This  was  their  notion,  which  did 
not,  however,  require  even  this  process  of  reasoning  for  its  con* 
6rmatioo  ;  seeing  that  they  had  evidence  before  their  eyes  that  the 
Bible  did  speak  to  poor  men,  and  did  make  itself  heard  by  them, 
the  more  in  proportion  as  it  was  more  directly  and  livingly  set 
before  them.  I  say  livingly,  for  we  must  not  impute  to  the  Re- 
formers the  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  book  would  be  felt  by 
the  mere  reader  of  it :  they  attached,  as  every  one  knows,  an  im- 
portance and  sacredness  to  the  office  of  the  preacher  which  we  are 
apt,  and  not  without  reason,  if  the  circumstances  of  our  own  day 
are  to  regulate  our  belief,  to  consider  extravagant. 

3.  There  is  however  another  side  to  this  objection.  The  doubt 
recurs  here,  as  in  the  other  cases — Is  this  power  promised  to  indivi- 
duals or  a  certain  body  1  Are  individuals  as  such  to  expect  that 
the  word  of  God  will  reveal  itself  to  their  hearts  and  consciences  t 
And  the  former  answer  must  be  repeated.  Unquestionably  the 
Reformers  believed  that  the  word  was  to  each  man,  not  to  a  mere 
mass  of  men.  They  believed  that  the  Bible  had  its  peculiar  lesson 
for  every  one,  and  not  merely  its  general  lesson  for  the  world. 
But  to  ascertain  how  the  peculiar  lesson  and  the  general  lesson 
bear  upon  each  other,  and  under  what  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions any  given  man  may  hope  to  profit  by  eiiher,  we  must  know 
whether  he  is  in  his  true  state  when  he  is  living  in  a  certain  body 
or  when  he  is  standing  aloof  and  asserting  his  independence.  This 
is,  as  I  have  said  already,  a  very  important  question — perhaps  the 
question  for  us  in  this  day  to  decide.  A  kind  of  help  to  resolving 
it  may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  the  comparison  which  I  first  used 
in  defence  of  the  Reformers.  The  Homeric  poems  were  sung  to 
Greek  women  and  children.  They  were  received  and  loved  by 
them  because  they  had  Greek  sympathies :  we  receive  and  love 
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them  because  we,  being  members  of  a  nation,  are  able  to  enter 
into  those  sympathies.  Whether  a  set  of  savages,  without  any 
sense  of  society,  could  have  listened  to  them  with  equal  rapture,  or 
with  any  rapture  at  all,  is  a  point  worth  considering.  But  this  is 
merely  a  hint  for  reflection ;  the  subject  must  receive  a  more  full 
consideration. 

IV.  I  believe  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  pass  over  for  the 
present  the  objections  which  are  made  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formers, respecting  National  distinctions  and  the  power  of  Sove- 
reigns. Till  we  have  considered  many  topics  which  have  not  yet 
come  imder  our  notice,  the  force  of  these  objections  could  not  be 
appreciated ;  it  would  be  therefore  unfair  to  attempt  a  refutation 
of  them.  And  the  omission  is  of  less  importance,  as  we  shall  find, 
that  the  systems  to  which  the  Reformation  has  given  birth  have 
been  but  indirectly  affected  by  this  particular  tenet. 

One  remark  however  I  must  make,  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  understand  the  contrast  which  I  have  attempted  to  exhibit  be- 
tween the  Quaker  tendency,  and  that  which  characterized  the 
Reformers.  I  said  that  the  assertion  of  an  Absolute  Will  was  the 
main  peculiarity  of  the  latter,  the  assertion  of  a  relation  between 
the  Divine  Word  and  his  creatures  of  the  former.  It  might  seem 
that  this  assertion  was  scarcely  consistent  with  another  which  I 
made,  (and  which  will  be  at  once  admitted  as  true,)  that  Luther 
delighted  to  realize  the  connection  of  our  Liord  with  all  human 
circumstances  and  relations,  and  that  Fox  turned  away  from  such 
contemplations  altogether.  But  a  minute's  thought  will  remove 
the  apparent  contradiction.  The  relation  between  the  Heart  and 
Spirit  of  man  and  its  Divine  Teacher,  was  the  one  which  the 
Quaker  perceived  :  to  connect  ordinary  human  relations  with  this 
seemed  to  him  impossible;  it  was  almost  profanation.  The  Re- 
former, taking  his  stand  upon  the  ground  of  the  Divine  Will,  and 
looking  upon  the  Bible  as  containing  the  revelation  of  that  Will, 
had  no  such  delicate  feeling.  The  common  earth  was  God's  crea- 
tion. Kings,  fathers,  and  husbands  had  been  appointed  by  Him, 
and  were  spoken  of  in  his  word  ;  the  whole  economy  of  his  king- 
dom had  been  transacted  through  their  means.  The  Papists  had 
treated  the  world  as  the  devil's  world,  with  their  ''  touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not ;"  but  there  was  no  safely  in  such  abstinence ;  the 
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security  was  in  serving  God  with  a  clean  heart,  and  giving  Him 
thanks  for  his  gifts.  Such  was  the  Reformation  feeling,  wherein 
we  must  perceive  indications  of  a  high  truth,  which  might  lead  to 
a  deliverance  from  sensuality  or  materialism,  or  might  be  pervertefl 
into  them.  This  was,  at  all  events,  the  immediate  effect  of  its 
proclamation.  The  Teutonic  nations,  in  which  family  life  had 
always  flourished,  and  in  which  the  King  had  been  able  to  assert 
bis  position  as  something  distinct  from  that  of  the  premier  baron 
of  his  realm,  and  in  which  there  was  a  tendency  towards  business 
and  enterprise,  became  Protestant ;  the  Latin  nations,  in  which 
there  was  a  lower  standard  of  domestic  and  national  feeling,  but 
more  of  the  feeling  and  sympathies  which  dispose  to  general  social 
intercourse,  with  more  also,  as  I  think,  of  a  tendency  to  pure  con- 
templation, continued  to  call  themselves  Catholic. 


SECTION  ur. 

PROTESTANT  SYSTEMS. 


While  I  have  maintained  that  the  Protestant  principles  are  in- 
separably connected,  and  that  all  are  implicitly  contained  in  the 
first,  I  have  hinted  also  that  they  presented  themselves  in  quite  dif- 
ferent aspects  and  relations  to  the  different  Reformers.  Justifica- 
tion was  the  central  thought  in  Luther's  mind,  Election  in  Calvin's, 
the  Authority  of  the  Scripture  in  Zuingle's;  the  Authority  of 
Sovereigns  in  all  the  political  patrons  of  Protestantism,  and  in  some 
of  its  theological  champions,  especially  here  in  England.  And  as 
these  differences  indicated  the  existence  of  different,  nay,  opposite, 
habits  of  mind  in  persons  who  bore  the  common  name  of  Protestants, 
(and  had  a  right  to  that  name,  not  only  as  being  all  opposed  to 
Romanism,  but  as  all  recognising  the  positive  doctrines  which 
Romanism  denied,)  so  it  portended  the  growth  of  immediate  divi- 
sions. 

L  The  character  of  the  German  Reformation  is  mainly,  but  not 
wholly,  expressed  in  Martin  Luther;  most  students  feel,  that  in 
order  to  understand  it  fully,  we  must  connect  with  him,  at  all  events, 
Philip  Melancthon.    It  has  been  a  wonder  to  some  that  Luther, 
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"whose  language  against  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  not  only  in  his 
own  time,  but  in  past  times,  is  probably  more  vehement  than  that 
of  any  other  Protestant,  should  nevertheless  have  felt  so  much 
sympathy  with  the  man  who  was  least  disposed  to  commit  any  act 
of  separation  from  the  old  Church,  and  should  have  turned  away 
with  dislike  from  those  who  were  labouring  to  consolidate  a  Pro- 
testant Systek.  The  circumstance  is  undoubtedly  very  curious, 
and  cannot,  I  think,  be  explained  merely  by  the  influence  which  a 
man  of  calm  character  and  logical  intellect  is  wont  to  exercise 
over  one  of  ardent  temperament  and  practical  energy.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  this — Luther  believed  at  first,  and  believed  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  that  the  Creed  and  the  Sacraments  were  the  great  wit* 
nesses  for  justification — if  it  was  not  more  proper  to  call  them  acts 
of  justification.  They  were  such  partly  because  they  w^e  acts  of 
affiance  in  a  person ;  partly  because  they,  the  sacraments  at  least, 
were,  as  he  believed,  not  merely  human  acts,  but  acts  on  the  part 
of  God,  recognising  and  adopting  those  who  would  receive  them. 
But  every  thing  in  the  new  endeavour  to  create  a  Protestant  system 
was  drawing  men  away  from  this  creed  and  these  sacraments. 
Systematic  articles  and  confessions  were  beginning  to  be  formed ; 
justification  was  again  taught  scholastically  as  one  of  a  set  of  dog- 
mas ;  the  very  meaning  of  it  was  escaping.  Now  Melancthon 
probably  was  scarcely  aware  of  this  danger,  for  he  was  an  Aristo- 
telian schoolman,  and  was  half  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  scho- 
lastic theories  which  Luther  abhorred.  But  his  dislike  of  separation 
led  him  to  the  same  result.  There  was  something  terrible  to  him 
in  the  thought  of  leaving  the  old  German  Church — the  Church  of 
his  fathers.  He  would  have  said, "  We  have  made  our  protest 
against  the  abuses  of  Romanism ;  possibly  we  have  fulfilled  our 
work."  And  if  he  were  asked,  "  But  what  then  becomes  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  ?"  he  would  have  said,  '^  Has  it  not  been  as- 
serted, in  a  sense,  in  the  Church  at  all  times  1  The  doctors  main- 
tain a  justification." 

For  a  moment  such  words  may  have  come  with  power  to  Lu- 
ther's mind  ;  whether  they  occurred  to  himself,  or  were  suggested 
by  his  friend,  they  will  have  derived  strength  from  some  Anabaptist 
atrocity,  or  some  Zuinglian  discourse  on  the  Eucharist  But  an 
infamous  proceeding  of  the  Romish  court  will  |ust  then  have  come 
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to  light,  or  a  decree  will  have  gone  forth  from  the  emperor  making 
reconciliation  impossible.  Then  such  thoughts  will  have  been  cast 
away  as  the  suggestions  of  a  fiend.  To  assert  justification,  not  a 
justification,  but  the  one  only  real  justification,  was  the  business  of 
his  life.  He  who  did  assert  this  could  have  no  peace  with  Rome ; 
be  most  break  all  bonds ;  the  name  of  Catholic  itself  must  be  cast 
away.  There  must  be  an  Evangelical  Church ;  a  Church  witness- 
ing for  justification  by  faith,  though  all  Christendom  witnessed 
against  it ;  Germany  is  to  be  the  seat  of  such  a  Church.  But  it 
shall  not  be  built  upon  a  mere  notion.  The  Sacraments  shall  be 
the  great  constituents  of  it  Baptism  shall  declare  to  its  members 
their  spiritual  citizenship.  They  shall  not  regard  the  Eucharist 
merely  as  a  feast,  at  which  they  are  to  express  their  own  faith  and 
love.  The  consecrated  elements  shall  not  be  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  made  something  by  the  receiver ;  they  are  something  in  them- 
selves; they  are  consubstantiated  with  the  Divine  Presence.  This 
is  the  Lutheran  system,  and  of  this  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Germany  professes  to  be  the  great  Conseryatrix. 

II.  It  is  evident  from  these  remarks,  that  though  the  leading 
Protestant  doctrine  was  meant  to  be  embodied  in  Lutheranism,  we 
must  look  for  the  purely  Protestant  system  to  Calvinism.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Calvin,  from  the  first  moment  that  he  began 
to  bear  witness  against  Romanism,  contemplated  a  separation  from 
the  old  Church.  Such  a  notion  would  be  contrary  to  all  that  we 
know  of  Ecclefflastical  History,  and  of  the  lives  of  those  who  acted 
in  it  But  the  idea  of  an  Ecclesia,  consisting  of  individuals  taken 
out  of  the  world  by  divine  Election,  was  the  one  which  was  con- 
tinually present  to  his  mind,  and  which  gradually  subordinated 
every  other  to  itself.  As  all  the  appearances  and  conditions  of  the 
so-called  Church  outraged  in  Calvin's  apprehension  this  idea,  it 
must  embody  itself  somewhere  else.  No  self-willed  act  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  body  of  faithful  men  might  be  justifiable. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  time  seemed  to  point  out  the  will  and 
purpose  of  God ;  and  his  portion  as  to  Geneva  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  that  purpose,  by  planting  the  seed  of  a  divine  society. 

That  this  society  should,  except  in  its  acknowledgment  of  a 
pope,  correspond  to  that  which  Calvin  did  not  deny  had  been  once 
establbhed  by  God,  though  it  had  fallen  into  so  great  corruption, 
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vrould  at  first  have  been  his  wish ;  that  it  should  feel  itself  to  have 
some  links  of  connection  with  that. old  stock  might  be  well  on  some 
accounts,  though  on  others,  dangerous.  But  the  main  point  was, 
that  it  should  bear  witness  to  the  idea  of  a  distinct  election.  The 
question,  therefore,  practically  decided  itself.  The  Church  was  es- 
sentially a  collection  of  Individuals.  Now,  an  instinct  taught 
Calvin,  and  his  learning  helped  his  instinct — that  the  existence  of 
Episcopacy  involved  another  idea  than  this;  it  was  the  witness  of 
something  besides  mere  individual  association.  Episcopacy  there- 
fore  was,  at  all  events  not  necessary  ;  might  it  not  be  on  the  whole 
rather  a  perplexing  and  unintelligible  institution  ? 

In  some  other  points  Calvin  could  use  language  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  had  prevailed  among  the  Fathers,  and  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  attached  a  high  importance  to  Baptism,  and 
a  mysterious  worth  to  the  Eucharist  Wherein  then  consisted  hb 
difference  from  them,  and  even  from  Luther  ?  The  Fathers  actu^ 
ally  regarded  the  Incarnation — Luther  wished  to  regard  it — as  the 
foundation  of  the  Church ;  Calvin  sought  for  this  foundation  in  in- 
dividual election.  In  this  difference  all  others  are  included.  This 
idea  of  election  involved  the  idea  of  a  particular  redemption ;  the 
selection  of  particular  men  being  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
Divine  decree,  logically  implied  the  reprobation  of  the  rest  Thus 
the  Calvinistic  system  is  formed — a  system  essentially  distinct  from 
the  Calvinistic  principle,  but  necessarily  involved  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Calvinian  Church.  To  Geneva,  as  the  nucleus  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  cradle  of  this  Church,  men  repaired  from  other  lands  for 
teaching  and  illumination.  Thence  came  John  Knox,  and  planted 
that  which  was  destined  to  be  the  most  vigorous  shoot  from  the 
Helvetian  stock.  Thence  came  Englishmen,  who  had  been  refu- 
gees during  the  Marian  persecution,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
Puritanism,  and  of  the  different  nonconformist  sects  which  had  been 
derived  out  of  it  Of  all  these  bodies,  however  much  they  may  dif- 
fer from  each  other,  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  is  the  animating 
principle  ;  when  that  is  forgotten,  or  adopted  into  any  other,  there 
ceases  to  be  any  meaning  in  their  existence. 

III.  Luther  and  Calvin  entertained  a  great  reverence  for  the 
old  Creeds  of  the  Church,  and  some  for  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers. 
Those  in  whom   reverence  for  the  Scripture  took  the  place  of 
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every  other  feeling,  gradually  acquired  the  habit  of  disparaging 
both  :  but  this  was  not  their  main  or  distinguishing  characteristic* 
Looking  at  the  written  Word  of  God,  as  the  declaration  of  God's 
will,  and  as  his  great  gift  to  man,  they  became  impatient  of  the 
Talue  which  the  other  Reformers  attached  to  the  Sacraments,  es^ 
pecially  to  the  Eucharist.  Had  not  this  been  the  great  snare  of 
the  Romanists?  had  not  the  belief  of  sacramental  grace  made  them 
substitute  something  else  for  the  great  facts  of  which  the  Bible  is 
the  Record  ?  It  was  well,  no  doubt,  as  it  was  commanded,  to  keep 
a  memorial  feast  in  remembrance  of  those  facts,  or  of  that  which 
is  the  most  transcendent  of  them.  This  was  to  be  the  sign  and 
bond  of  church  fellowship  in  all  ages ;  but  the  notion  that  this 
memonal  feast  had  the  virtue  which  the  German,  and  even  the 
Genevan  doctor,  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  it,  opened  the  way  to 
all  superstition.  These  were  unquestionably  the  elements  of  a 
peculiar  system  ;  but  they  had  not  strength  to  be  the  groundwork 
of  a  society.  The  Zuinglians  succumbed  for  a  time  to  the  Calvin- 
ists;  their  maxims  were  not  embodied  anywhere;  but  on  that 
very  account  they  were  destined  to  exercise  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  Protestant  mass. 

Another  influence  of  the  same  kind  began  to  make  itself  mani- 
fest within  the  century  which  produced  the  Reformation ;  of  the 
same  kind  in  more  senses  than  one,  though  apparently  most  unlike 
the  Zuinglian  influence,  inasmuch  as  that  seemed  to  contain  the 
very  essence  of  Protestantism,  and  this  to  be  in  direct  contradiction 
to  its  most  remarkable  peculiarity.  I  allude  to  the  doctrines  of 
Arminius  and  Grotius.  These  doctrines  looked  at  on  one  side  bore 
the  distinct  impress  of  the  Reformation.  They  were  set  up  in  op- 
position to  all  mystical  notions ;  they  were  presented  as  the  plain, 
popular,  practical  view  of  men's  duties  and  responsibilities;  they 
were  deduced  from  texts  of  Scripture ;  they  were  probably  felt  by 
their  principal  propagators  to  be  much  more  unlike  thie  sacra- 
mental views  of  the  older  Church  than  the  Calvinistic  views  were. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  absolute  will 
of  God  was  believed  to  be — as  we  have  seen  that  it  was — the  re- 
cognition upon  which,  not  one,  but  all  the  Protestant  doctrines 
were  grounded.  Because  Calvinism  had  put  forth  this  acknow- 
ledgment more  prominently  than  Lutberanism,  Calvinism  had  be- 
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come  almost  identical  with  Protestantism ;  it  had  been  believed  to 
be  the  witness  against  the  self-willed  inventions  and  self-righteoos 
doctrines  of  the  Romanists.  It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  the 
vehement  Protestants  in  England,  and  elsewhere,  should  identify 
Arminianism  with  Popery,  and  should  believe  that  the  same  deci- 
sive  measures  were  necessary  for  extirpating  one  as  the  other* 
They  were  successful  in  preventing  Arminianism  from  establishbg; 
itself  into  a  rival  church ;  they  were  quite  unsuccessful  in  prevent* 
ing  it  from  leavening  the  minds  of  those  who  adopted  the  Genevan 
model,  and  subscribed  the  Genevan  confessions. 

TV.  Our  last  duty  in  this  section  would  be  to  consider  how  far 
any  of  these  systems  became  connected  with  the  government  of  the 
nations  in  which  they  established  themselves— or  whether  any  other 
has  arisen  to  assert  the  relation  between  Protestantism  and  national 
life.  But  the  last  of  those  questions  is  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  English  Church ;  the  first  will  be  better  considered 
under  our  next  head. 


SECTION  IV. 
THE  PRACTICAL  WORKING   OF  THE  PROTESTANT  SYSTEMS. 

I.  The  character  of  Luther,  like  that  of  most  true  Teutons,  was 
compounded  of  hearty  joviality  and  deep  sadness*  It  has  ofteft 
been  remarked  that  the  latter  element,  which  was  inseparaUe  from 
his  conflicts  and  his  vocation,  painfully  predominated  in  his  later 
years,  in  which  one  might  have  hoped  there  would  have  been  se^ 
renity,  if  not  sunshine.  Romanists,  and  many  who  are  not  Roman«» 
ists,  have  said,  that  butvone  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such  a 
fact ;  be  felt  a  bitter  sense  of  disappointment  in  the  result  of  his 
labours ;  if  pride  had  permitted  him,  he  would  have  confessed  that 
he  had  rashly  and  sinfully  entered  upon  them.  Such  observations 
are  very  plausible,  and  very  convincing  to  those  who  fancy  that  a 
man  commences  a  work,  like  that  to  which  Luther's  life  was  devote 
ed,  from  some  calculations  of  producing  an  effect  that  will  redound 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  or  profit,  or  honour,  or  even  to  the  advantage 
of  the  vtrorld.  He  cannot  be  governed  by  any  such  calculations ; 
no  one  to  whom  mankind  really  owes  any  great  gratitude  was 
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erer  governed  by  them.  A  mighty  Power  which  he  must  obey,  is 
ui^Dg  him  forward ;  at  every  step  there  is  reluctance ;  oftentimes 
he  says  to  himself^  *^  I  will  speak  no  more  words  in  his  name ;''  he 
18  ashamed  and  confounded  that  one  like  him  should  pmll  down  and 
destroy ;  but  the  fire  is  in  his  heart  and  it  must  come  forth  from  his 
heart,  whatever  it  consumes.  A  man  who  obeys  such  an  impulse 
will  have  much  sorrow  in  himself,  and  will  be  little  understood  by 
others.  All  he  can  say  in  his  own  defence  is, ''  I  know  this  was  to 
be  done,  and  that  I  was  to  do  it."  Men  will  tell  him  that  a  knave 
might  use  the  same  language ;  he  will  admit  it,  and  will  only  an-^ 
swer,  **  Whether  I  be  a  knave  or  no,  I  do  not  stand  before  your  tri- 
bunal. My  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  is  with  my 
Grod."  It  will  be  time  for  the  Romanists  to  say  that  Luther  did  not 
accomplish  any  thing  which  he  wished  to  accomplish,  or  which  his 
time  required,  when  they  are  able  to  explain  without  reference  to 
him  the  extraordinary  change  which  took  place  in  the  morality 
and  energy  of  their  own  hierarchy  in  the  generation  following.  It 
will  be  time  for  Protestants  to  sneer  at  Luther,  when  they  have 
folly  ascertained  that  every  step  out  of  the  errors  which  they  de** 
plore  in  their  own  systems  will  not  be  made  most  effectually  when 
they  understand  the  spirit  in  which  he  acted,  and  enter  into  it^  and 
whether  every  attempt  to  set  aside  the  principles  which  he  promul- 
gated will  not  establish  the  evils  of  those  systems,  and  strengthen 
them  by  the  addition  of  others  from  which  they  may  have  beea 
separated. 

The  fact  however  must  not  be  concealed — Luther  did  feel  that 
Protestantism  in  every  form^  even  that  form  which  he  had  been  the 
means  of  establishing,  would  not  be  an  adequate  or  faithful  witness 
for  the  truth  which  he  had  existed  to  proclaim.  It  was  not  merely 
that  he  foresaw  a  loss  of  the  freshness  and  fervour  by  which  new 
converts  are  wont  to  be  distinguished ;  he  felt— though  he  might 
not  be  able  to  find  a  reason  for  the  feeling  which  satisfied  him— 
ttiat  there  was  something  in  the  idea  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
which  would  involve  the  necessity  of  great  practical  contradictions. 
Experience  has  justified  his  fears,  and,  faithfully  used,  may  perhaps 
assist  us  in  discovering  the  ground  of  them. 

As  soon  as  a  body  was  expressly  established  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  confessions  and 
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formularies  which  set  forth  that  doctrine  began  of  course  to  be  m 
the  highest  esteem.  They  were  the  casket  which  contained  the 
jewel,  and  the  jewel  could  not  be  preserved  without  the  casket.  It 
was  all  very  «well  to  say,  The  Creed  contains  it ;  or,  as  Luther  would 
say,  He  that  can  declare,  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  &c.  is  justi- 
fied— ^but  the  Romanists  acknowledge  the  Creed  too,  and  we  are 
to  defend  justification  against  the  Romanists.  It  was  still  more 
unsatisfactory  to  say.  The  Bible  contains  the  doctrine  ~ the  Roman- 
ists acknowledge  the  Bible :  the  Bible,  interpreted  in  a  particular 
way,  or  not  interpreted  in  another  way,  might  seem  to  deny  it 
Consequently,  a  certain  interpretation  of  the  Creed  and  of  the 
Bible  must  be  guarded  and  upheld ;  these  formularies  have  been 
carefully  worded  to  include  that  interpretation,  and  to  exclude  every 
other :  to  these  we  must  adhere. 

How  to  escape  from  an  argument  of  this  kind,  none  could  tell ; 
it  seemed  perfectly  conclusive*  Nevertheless,  in  a  very  little  time, 
some  men  arose  who  said  they  had  been  deceived.  You  tell  us 
justification  is  our  boiul  of  union ;  but  it  is  not  so ; — justification  is 
a  living  thing,  the  justification  of  which  Luther  speaks,  and  of 
which  St.  Paul  speaks,  means  the  deliverance  of  a  man's  conscience 
from  a  burden  and  a  bondage.  But  the  justification  of  which  you 
speak  means  a  notion  or  theory  about  something  which  you  call  by 
this  name;  which  theory  is  contained  in  a  certain  document  you 
call  a  confession. — This  will  not  do.  The  Evangelical  Church  is 
no  Church,  it  does  not  deserve  its  name,  if  it  do  not  consist  of  men 
who  are  really  justified.  Moreover  the  Bible,  which  is  a  real  book, 
and  speaks  of  the  real  justification,  must  be  the  book  of  the  Church, 
and  not  these  formularies — otherwise  Protestantism  is  not  Protest- 
antism. 

The  proclamation  went  forth ;  it  was  heard  and  felt  to  be  true; 
the  living  preacher  was  followed,  the  dry  doctrinalist  deserted. 
But  what  is  the  living  preacher  to  do  with  those  who  follow  himi 
They  are  to  form  the  true  Church.  But  how  is  it  to  be  ascertained 
that  they  do  form  it  ?  We  must  see  that  they  really  feel  what 
they  profess,  that  they  experience  this  justification,  and  do  not 
merely  use  the  name.  Well  then,  there  must  be  another  set  of 
tests  introduced,  and  another  set  of  books  written  to  ascertain 
which  of  these  tests  are  sound,  which  fallacious. 
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And  now  comes  another  reaction.  What !  it  is  said,  and  do 
you  call  this  Lutheranism  ?  Feelings,  experiences — Luther  ab- 
horred the  words.  All  Romanist  imposture  lurks  in  them.  Luther 
set  up  his  doctrine  of  justification  as  a  witness  against  them.  This 
proclamation  also  goes  forth.  It  is  seen  to  be  true ;  men  hearken 
to  it ;  the  preachers  of  feeling  and  experiences  are  pronounced 
unsound.  Then  what  can  we  do  but  return  to  the  good  old  way. 
The  confes^ons  regain  their  esteem.  Believing  these  confessions 
must  mean  believing  justification ;  there  is  no  help  for  it :  we  can* 
not  come  at  any  other  rule.  The  records  of  this  Series  of  reactions 
form  the  longest  and  most  important  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Lutheranism. 

But  there  is  also  another  chapter. 

The  ideas  of  Imputation,  Satisfaction,  Representation,  were,  I 
said,  expressed  to  Luther  in  living  acts  of  faith  and  devotion — in 
the  Psalms,  in  the  Creed,  and  Sacraments.  Apart  from  these,  he 
did  not  wish  to  contemplate  them,  though  he  might  be  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  necessities  of  controversy.  But  it  was  the  busmess 
of  his  disciples  to  exhibit  all  these  ideas— being  inseparably  con- 
nected with  justification — in  very  precise  and  accurate  expressions. 
The  nature  and  mode  of  imputation  must  be  described  in  proposi- 
tions ;  it  must  be  made  clearly  and  definitely  intelligible  to  every 
one  how  the  divine  Justice  was  satisfied  ;  it  must  be  shown  what 
is  the  amount  and  measure  of  sacrifice  which  was  necessary  for  the 
deliverance  of  man  from  the  penalty  of  sin. 

If  these  statements  had  taken  the  purely  scholastic  form  which 
was  given  to  theological  propositions  before  the  Reformation — it 
would  have  been  seen  that  they  were  not,  at  all  events,  sufficient 
for  men's  wants;  that  there  must  be  something  else,  since  the 
Gospel  was  meant  for  the  poor.  But  the  Reformation  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  peculiarly  popular  character.  Protestantism  addressed 
itself  to  common  men.  Even  the  books  that  were  written  for  the 
preachers  must  have  something  of  this  character,  as  they  were  to 
deliver  the  dogmas  which  they  learnt.  Hence  these  definitions 
and  propositions  became  strangely  mingled  with  popular  illustra- 
tions. The  language  of  the  schools  and  of  the  world  was  blended 
into  a  most  bewildering  mosaic.  Precedents  and  customs  from  the 
law-courts,  maxims  of  trade,  the  vulgarest  proverbs  of  worldly 
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wten,  were  all  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  sanctuaiji  and  used 
to  explain  and  defend  the  acts  of  Him  to  whose  righteous  judg- 
ment all  these  customs,  and  maxims,  and  proverbs  must  at  last  be 
brought  And  because  in  the  dealings  of  men,  what  are  really 
deep  and  true  principles,  sometimes,  through  misunderstanding  or 
misapplication  to  purposes  for  which  tHey  were  not  intended,  come 
to  have  the  effect  of  fictions,-  and  to  be  so  regarded,  and  as  fictions 
are  praised  and  accounted  clever  by  men  who  know  not  that  any 
utility  they  may  possess  is  derived  firom  the  original  truth  that  is  in 
them ;  these  theologians  of  the  semi-scholastic,  semi-popular  class 
introduced  this  habit  of  thinking  into  their  own  study,  and  taught 
their  disciples  to  believe  it  nothing  horrible  that  fictions  should  be 
attributed  to  the  God  of  Truth. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  temper  I  have  described  was  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  Lutheran  or  Evangelical  Church,  than  of  the 
other  Protestants ;  but  it  particularly  affected  the  class  of  doctrines 
wtdch  that  Church  especially  undertook  to  defend,  and  the  opposi- 
tion to  it  was  perhaps  more  marked  in  that  than  elsewhere,  lliis 
oppoation  arose  from  the  feeling  that  these  dogmatic  teachings 
had  nothing  to  do  with  practical  morality,  nay  afiected  it  injuriously. 
The  Reformers  had  withstood  the  Popish  notion  that  family  duties, 
national  duties,  the  transactions  of  common  life,  were  less  holy 
than  the  services  of  the  cloister ;  they  had  openly  or  implicitly 
discouraged  the  opinion  that  men  who  will  renounce  the  ordinary 
routine  of  social  life  may  hope  to  attain  a  peculiar  saintship.  Now 
their  language  was  turned  against  the  doctrines  which  they  had 
bequeathed.  Christianity,  it  was  said,  must  have  for  its  main 
object  the  inculcation  of  a  pure,  simple,  and  practical  scheme  of 
Ethics ;  it  cOuld  not  be  intended  to  introduce  a  theory  more  difii- 
cult  or  embarrassing  than  that  of  any  Heathen  philosopher 
who  had  not  professed  to  provide  a  gospel  for  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant 'y  least  of  all  could  it  be  meant  to  contain  notions  respecting 
the  ways,  designs,  and  character  of  God,  which  actually  contra- 
dicted all  the  notions  of  justice  and  benevolence,  which  we  recog- 
nise in  ordinary  life.  As  this  tone  of  thinking  diffused  itself  more 
and  more  widely,  a  set  of  maxims,  partly  appertaining  to  outward 
conduct,  partly  to  the  discipline  of  temper,  affections,  diq>ositions, 
gradually  shaped  themselves  out,  and  were  received  as  the  ess«itial 
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part  of  Christianity.  These  became  the  main  topics  in  the  discourse 
of  the  preacher ;  it  was  the  business  of  the  schoolman  to  show 
how  the  Bible  might  be  interpreted,  not  to  mean  more,  or  much 
more  (doctrines  being  freely  interpreted)  than  these  maxims.  Some 
could  satisfy  themselves  more  easily  than  others,  that  Aey  had 
succeeded  in  this  tadc.  Those  who  were  critically  honest,  felt  that 
there  were  great  difficulties — that  much  of  the  Bible  must  be  given 
up  in  order  that  the  notions  of  their  opponents  might  not  derive  a 
support  from  it.  The  precedent  had  been  given  by  Luther  himself; 
it  was  possible  to  believe  that  the  carrying  out  of  that  precedent 
was  the  carrybg  out  of  the  principle  of  the  Reformation.  Hence, 
the  commencement  of  that  form  of  Rationalism,  which  character- 
ized the  last  age. 

It  was  a  simple,  practical,  intelligible  system,  which  the  way- 
farer who  ran  might  read,  and  was  demanded  by  these  modem 
Protestants.  But  it  was  found  by  experiment  that  •the  wayfarer 
who  ran  did  not  read  the  scheme  of  Christianity  which  was  thus 
presented  to  him.  The  poor  men  said  that  it  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  them.  This  was  a  startling  practical  difficulty  which 
led  to  results  affecting  Protestantism  in  all  directions,  and  not 
merely  the  Lutheran  form  of  it  But  what  I  wish  the  reader  to 
observe  here,  is,  how  little  the  body  which  took  justification  by 
faith  as  its  motto  and  principle,  has  been  able  in  any  stage  of  its 
history,  to  assert  that  doctrine ;  how  constantly  the  system,  whether 
interpreted  by  earnest  believers  or  stiff  dogmatists,  by  orthodox 
doctors  or  mere  moralists,  has  been  laboring  to  strangle  the  pria* 
ciple  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 

I  cannot  touch  at  present  upon  the  later  history  of  Lutheranisro* 
It  belongs  to  the  records  of  a  great  struggle,  of  which  our  tioie 
has  witnessed  the  commencement  and  may  witness  the  completion, 
whether  the  doctrines  which  the  Remormers  proclaimed  are  to 
be  overcome  by  Romanism,  to  be  merged  in  Pantheism,  or  to  find 
for  themselves  some  surer  basis  than  either. 

II.  Some  of  my  remarks  upon  Luther  must  of  course  apply  to 
fhe  Calvinistic  bodies ;  still  they  have  features  of  their  own,  which 
are  well  deserving  of  a  separate  consideration.  We  have  seen 
that  the  idea  of  an  Absolute  Will,  choosing  individual  men  out  of 
a  ftUen  world,  is  not  merely  recognised  by  these  bodies :  that  It 
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is  actually  the  ground  of  their  existence.  What  strength  there  is 
in  that  belief,  what  deep  irresistible  truth  there  is  in  it,  has  been 
demonstrated  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  certainly  not  least  in 
the  history  of  Calvinism.  The  same  divine  might — I  dare  not 
call  it  by  any  other  name — which  was  pern(iitted  to  go  forth  with 
the  Islamite  armies,  when  in  the  sight  of  Christians  who  had  lost 
the  faith  that  they  were  God's  chosen  and  appointed  servants,  and 
had  sunk  into  a  low  slavish  unbelief  of  a  spiritual  Presence  and  a 
spiritual  Kingdom,  they  proclaimed  that  God's  will  was  still  the 
supreme  law,  still  the  actuating  spring  of  all  human  energy — that 
same  might  was  given,  as  I  believe,  not  seldom,  to  the  Covenanters 
of  Scotland  and  the  Puritans  of  England,  when  they  dared  to  put 
their  trust  in  a  spiritual  arm,  and  to  mock  at  all  human  and  material 
weapons  which  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  it.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  lose  the  lesson  which  the  record  of  thdr  victories  con- 
tain, or  that  we  should  deny  that  they  were  victories  given  to  faith 
with  whatever  inconsistencies  that  faith  may  have  been  mingled. 

But  there  did  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors 
— ^mingled  with  the  very  truth  which  gave  them  all  their  power,^ 
and  to  their  understandings  inseparable  from  it — a  dark  and  des- 
perate fatalism,  which  was  to  prove  how  unlike  it  was  to  this  truth, 
by  the  difference  of  its  effects ;  which  was  to  prove  that  the  system 
of  Mahomet — the  system  which  owed  its  life  to  this  principle — 
was  a  lie,  and  was  charged  with  a  curse,  not  a  blessing  to  mankind. 
The  history  of  the  Calvinistic  bodies  ought  to  show  whether  any 
similar  fatalism  be  hid  in  their  creed,  and  whether  they  owe  it 
rather  to  the  sound  portions  of  that  creed,  or  to  the  influence  of  a 
surrounding  atmosphere  which  they  did  not  create  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  exhaust,  that  they  have  escaped  from  the  same  gloom 
and  helplessness  which  has  succeeded  to  that  early  vigour  in  the 
soldiers  of  the  Crescent 

I.  The  Calvinists  on  the  Continent^  since  their  first  establish- 
ment, have  exhibited  little  of  the  energy  which  I  have  attributed 
to  their  principle.  A  Dutchman  or  a  Genevan  might  ask  me  with 
a  sad  smile,  to  what  period  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church 
I  could  point  as  affording  the  least  illustration  of  it.  But  the 
conflicts  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  soon  brought  to  light  the  denying 
nde  of  the  doctrine,  and  gave  it  the  most  evident  predominance. 
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The  ArmiDian  doctors  set  up,  or  seemed  to  set  up,  the  belief  of  a 
will  in  man  against  the  idea  of  Election.  The  Calvinists  began  to 
set  up  the  idea  of  the  Absoluteness  of  the  Divine  Will  against  the 
idea  of  a  will  in  man.  Dogmas  and  determinations  came  forth — 
perfectly  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  contradiction,  utterly  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose  of  assertion.  In  the  next  age  the  Calvinist 
found  that  he  had  got  the  notion  strongly  grafted  into  his  creed  and 
rooted  in  his  mind,  that  he  had  not  a  free  will ;  all  that  he  had 
lost  was  the  clear  conviction  that  there  was  9  Divine  will,  and 
that  he  had  any  connection  with  it. 

Then  began  some  of  the  same  reactions  as  in  the  Lutheran 
body ;  men  feelmg  that  they  wanted  more  than  logical  formulas 
about  Election ;  declaring  that  the  sense  and  experience  of  a 
divine  election  was  the  condition  of  it ;  this  declaration  leading  to 
tests  for  ascertaining  who  possessed  that  condition  ;  such  tests 
again  denounced  as  setting  aside  the  very  idea  of  absolute  and 
unconditional  sovereignty. 

A  combination  of  the  spiritual  and  dogmatic  elements  is  found 
in  the  able  Dutch  and  German  Commentators,  who  arose  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century ;  but  they  resorted  to  that  same 
method  of  illustrating  the  scheme  of  God  by  human  precedents, 
which  I  have  already  noticed.  The  clear  acute  reasoning  temper, 
which  Calvinism  especially  fosters,  detected  the  inconsistencies  of 
it :  the  disciples  of  the  Swiss  Reformer  said  that  they  were  meant 
to  be  witnesses  for  simplicity ;  and  that  simplicity  in  forms  ought 
to  be  sustained  by  simplicity  of  doctrine :  the  ethical  system 
became  universal,  and  Voltaire  wrote  to  tell  D'Alembert,  that 
there  were  few  preachers  in  Geneva  who  believed  a  word  of  the 
doctrine  which  Calvin  spent  his  life  in  propagating. 

2.  I  have  expressed,  in  as  strong  language  as  it  is  possible  to 
use,  my  belief  that  there  was  a  vital  and  powerful  element  in  the 
Scotch  Kirk  and  in  English  Puritanism,  which  came  out  in  the 
formation  of  the  one,  and  in  the  conflicts  of  the  other  with  our 
Royalty  and  Episcopacy.  I  am  not  anxious  to  qualify  the  asser- 
tion by  dwelling  on  all  the  cruelties  and  meannesses,  the  alternate 
cringing  to  the  state  and  insolent  domination  over  it,  which  marked 
the  hbtory  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
the  intolerance  and  persecution  which  characterized  the  English 
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assertors  of  religious  freedom  in  the  seveDteentL  These  indicatioDS 
may  be  attributed  to  the  temper  of  the  age,  and  to  the  evil  lessons 
which  the  CalTinistical  bodies  learnt  from  our  ChweL  It  is  mora 
important  to  observe,  how  these  bodies  testified  for  the  principle 
which  called  them  into  existence  after  the  motives  to  violenoe  had 
disappeared.  The  difference  in  their  position  makes  the  experiment 
a  fair  one.  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  body  after  the  revolution 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  establishment ;  the  English  sects 
acquired  a  recognised  position  in  the  country,  but,  as  they  boast, 
were  not  hampered  by  any  state  alliance.  Moreover  the  English 
Calvinistical  sects  were  several  distinct  experiments,  as  to  the  mode 
of  expressing  the  principle  which  was  common  to  them  all.  Tp 
the  Presbyterians  it  seemed  that  there  was  one  general  scheme  or 
platform  of  polity  laid  down  in  Scripture  for  all  the  faithful ;  the 
Independent  asserted  the  right  of  each  distinct  congregation  to  be 
its  own  lawgiver  ;  the  Anabaptist  maintained  that  each  individual 
ought  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  adoption  into  God's  covenant, 
before  he  received  the  sign  of  it  In  the  doctrine  of  this  last 
named  sect,  we  clearly  discern  the  idea  which  all  were  labouring 
to  embody.  Each  of  the  others  confessed  that  it  was  not  a  Church, 
but  the  shell  of  a  Church,  and  the  effort  to  become  one ;  the  Ana- 
baptists believed  that  if  they  had  not  actually  solved  the  problem 
how  to  make  the  piofessing  body  identical  with  the  elect  body, 
they  had  at  least  made  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  a 
solution  of  it. 

In  the  period  which  followed  tlie  Revolution  we  have  the  most 
numerous  testimonies  from  their  own  authorities,  that  a  gradual  de- 
cay of  faith  and  doctrine  took  place  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
In  the  latter  country  it  was  ascribed  by  all  the  older  Covenanters 
to  the  convention  with  the  government ;  the  English  dissenters  can 
only  account  for  it  by  the  general  temper  of  the  times.  What  ren- 
ovating principle  there  was  in  either,  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
state  influence,  or  of  the  world's  infidelity,  does  not  appear ;  they 
both  alike  attribute  the  restoration  of  their  old  doctrine  and  of  some- 
thing like  their  former  zeal,  to  an  action  from  without,  to  an  action 
proceeding  from  a  corrupt  body,  against  which  they  were  each  pro- 
testing. The  preaching  of  Whitfield  in  Scotland,  of  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  in  England,  we  are  told  by  Presbyterians  and  dissenters. 
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awakened  a  spirit  which  had  been  long  dormant  among  them.  But 
only  one  of  these  Oxford  divines  was  a  Calvinist,  and  his  preaching 
was  not  at  all  of  the  kind  which  was  likely  to  re-create  a  Calvin** 
istical  system.  The  quickening  influence,  however,  h&ng  once  im- 
parted, these  bodies  began  to  require  a  doctrine.  Just  at  that  time 
an  American  divine  appeared,  who  united  remarkable  strength  of 
thought  to  an  earnest  spirit*,  and  to  what  he  believed  was  a  profound 
veneration  fiir  the  name  and  creed  of  Calvin.  The  Edwards  ver- 
sion of  that  creed,  or  some  modification  of  it,  became  from  this  time 
fiMth  the  recognised  system  among  English  and  Scotch  Calvinists* 
Now  this  system,  just  so  far  as  it  received  its  complexion  from  the 
piety  of  its  author,  is  unquestionably  an  assertion  of  a  Ditnne  Will 
The  strength  of  Edwards's  mind  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
his  acknowledgment  of  a  distinct  Being,  dwelling  in  his  own  Abso- 
luteness and  Awfulness.  But  that  which  gives  his  system  the  logi- 
cal consistency  which  its  disciples  so  much  admire,  is  his  manner  of 
dispensing  with  a  Human  Will.  Man  is  a  piece  of  mere  mechan- 
ism, acted  upon  by  a  certain  set  of  motives ;  he  is  not  a  stone,  for  he 
has  certain  affections  and  sympathies,  which  are  susceptible  of  out- 
ward influences ;  but  the  notion  that  he  is  capable  of  bebg  deter- 
mined from  within  is  utterly  repudiated ;  the  very  object  of  the 
scheme  is  to  set  it  aside.  But  any  one  who  looks  at  the  nature  of 
that  power,  which  the  earlier  Calvinists  put  forth  in  action,  or  who 
even  attends  steadily  to  their  deeper  utterances,  must  perceive,  not 
merely  that  they  did  recognise  these  inward  determinations,  but 
that  the  belief  in  thorn  was  the  life-giving  principle  of  their  minds. 
Whether  they  could  explain  the  connection  philosophically  or  not, 
the  idea  of  the  Divbe  Will  was  inseparably  involved  with  the  ener- 
gy and  activity  of  their  own  human  will ;  they  realized  the  one  in 
the  other.  This  logical  development  of  the  Calvinistical  idea  has 
therefore  the  strange  peculiarity,  that  it  stands  in  the  most  direct 
practical  contradiction  to  that  idea  as  it  existed  in  the  mind  of  Cal- 
vin himself,  and  of  all  who  sympathized  with  him.  I  say  practical 
— for  this  is  no  difference  about  words.  In  Scotland  especially,  the 
working  of  the  new  system  has  been  very  remarkable.  F^nd  any 
man  who  has  drunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  Knox  and  the  old 
Covenanters,  and  ask  him  what  manner  of  doctrine  he  hears  from 
the  Scotch  preachers  generally  (I  do  not  mean  of  the  Robertsop 
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school,  but  of  that  which  is  most  opposed  to  it);  whether  it  be  es- 
sentially the  same  with  that  which  he  supposes  was  delivered  two 
centuries  ago  ?  In  one  form  of  language  or  another  he  will  give  you 
to  understand  that  he  is  sen^ble  of  the  most  violent  contrast ;  that 
the  modem  Calvinism  is  a  compound,  to  which  if  Jchn  Knox  has 
contributed  one  part,  Thomas  Hobbes  has  contributed  three.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  young  man  going  from  the  house  of  his 
fathers  to  a  Scotch  university,  passes  by  the  most  natural  steps  pos- 
nble  into  the  philosophical  system  with  which  the  religious  one 
has  been  kavened  :*  he  adopts  it  as  the  most  consistent  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  the  world ;  the  idea  of  any  tUng  spiritual 
becomes  lost  in  his  mind.  Afterwards,  perhaps,  he  may  take  up 
some  one  of  those  philosophical  theories  by  which  bis  countrymen 
have  endeavoured  to  modify  or  subvert  pure  Materialism  and  Utilita- 
rianism.' But  he  takes  it  up  as  a  theory  merely ;  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  his  life;  the  maxim  of  the  other  ^stem  reigns  there,  only 
the  more  undisturbed,  because  it  presents  itself  less  formally  and  ob- 
trusively. Then  if  he  have  a  good  hardy  Scotch  understanding, 
which,  though  it  may  dally  with  abstractions,  has  great  sympathy 
with  the  palpable  and  the  actual,  he  soon  becomes  weary  of  this 
child's  play,  and  goes  forth  into  the  world,  to  show,  by  lus  success- 
ful management,  that  he  has  not  lost  that  sense  of  an  imKvidaal  im- 
portance and  position  which  characterized  his  forefathers,  though 
he  may  turn  it  to  a  different,  and  what  he  considers  a  much  more 
profitable,  account.  I  know  well  what  noble  minds  there  are  in 
Scotland,  in  whom  another  influence  from  that  which  I  have  describ- 
ed is  at  work,  and  who  think,  with  bitter  pain,  of  the  materialism 
which  has  crept  over  their  land.  But  these  have  no  dream  that  the 
old  faith  can  be  restored.  They  speak  with  great  reverence  of  the 
first  age  of  their  Kirk ;   they  denounce  Prelacy  and  the  English 

•  I  may  probably  be  encountered  by  the  obserratioa,  that  Hobbes  is,  of  all  authots,  tha 
least  likely  to  find  farour  fvith  a  young  Scotchman ;  for  that  he  was  a  Dogmatist,  where* 
as  Hume  the  proper  idol  of  Scotland  was  a  Skeptic.  The  criticism  I  believe  is  of  no 
great  Talue.  No  young  men  are  Skeptics  in  the  sense  in  which  Hume  was  a  Skeptic 
Their  infidelity,  as  much  as  their  faith,  is  dogmatic.  If  they  worship  Hume,  they  wor- 
ship him,  because  they  imagine,  howcTer  falsely,  that  he  arriTed  at  certain  conclusions. 
They  suppose  him  to  hsTo  helietied  and  proved  that  the  world  is  under  the  dominion  of 
Necessity,  not  of  God—the  Tery  principle  of  Hobbes.  It  is  the  point  wherein  thes« 
writers  are  identical,  not  that  wherein  they  disagree,  whieh,  the  youthful  philosopher^ 
escaping  from  a  Calrinistical  school,  takes  notice  of. 
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Cburcb  with  vebemence ;  they  dwell  with  affectionate  tenderness 
upon  the  patriarchal  life  and  discipline,  which  existed  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Scotland  (among  the  middle  classes)  but  a  short  time 
ago,  and  which  was  at  all  events  connected  with  Presbyterianism ; 
but  they  acknowledge  that  the  system  is  worn  out,  that  it  has  no 
longer  power  to  produce  energetic  action,  deep  thought,  or  a  sim- 
ple form  of  society ;  that  it  flourishes  only,  while  it  has  something 
to  fight  with ;  that  the  symptoms  which  it  exhibits  in  its  decrepi- 
tude are  the  consequences  of  evils  and  weaknesses  which  were  con- 
cealed in  it,  when  it  was  in  its  best  estate — that  in  that  best  estate 
it  could  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  which  they  are  conscious.  What 
these  wants  are,  and  in  what  forms  they  have  expressed  themselves, 
are  questions  belonging  to  a  larger  subject,  upon  which  we  must 
presently  enter. 

The  present  political  crisis  in  the  Kirk  will  be  more  properly 
spoken  of,  when  we  touch  upon  its  connection  with  England.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Nonconformists  here  are  still  more  involved 
with  the  circumstances  of  our  own  Church ;  still,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  notice  them  as  illustrationsof  the  history  of  Calvinism,  with- 
out looking  at  them  on  their  political  ade.  As  theologians  they 
have  struck  out  no  path  for  themselves ;  what  philosophy  they  have 
IS  derived  from  Scotland  or  America.  It  is  therefore  precisely  as 
bodies  possessing  a  certain  outward  organization,  that  they  suggest 
any  important  topic  for  reflection.  Of  this  fact,  they  are  themselves 
apparently  sensible;*  they  feel  more  and  more  that  they  exist  to 
oppose  and  destroy  certain  institutions,  which  they  find  established 
about  them.  If  we  look  at  the  sects  separately,  we  find  that  they 
are  confessedly  not  spiritual  bodies;  only  bodies  professing  to  in- 
clude within  them  a  certain  number  of  spiritual  individuals.  We 
find  new  congregations  arising  out  of  the  old,  protesting  that  these 
have  become  earthly  and  corrupt ;  that  the  only  hope  of  a  pure 
Church  is  in  fresh  division  and  secession.  We  find  the  members  of 
the  old  societies  denouncing  these  endeavours  after  an  ideal  perfec- 
tion, and  maintaining  that  experience  has  always  confuted  them. 
We  find  accounts  given  by  their  own  members  of  proceedings  re- 
sorted to  in  the  election  and  deposition  of  ministers,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  congregations  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  what  men  com- 
monly call  secular.    We  find  these  sects  engaged  in  angry  contro- 
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versies  with  each  other;  the  Psedobaptists  for  instance  vehemently 
denouncing  the  Anabaptists,  because  they  maintain  the  fearful  here- 
sy that  immersion  was  the  earliest  mode  of  initiatbn  into  the  Chris* 
tian  Church.  We  find  the  leaders  of  these  bodies  complaining  of 
the  great  deadness  of  their  congregations,  and  endeayouring  to  pro* 
duce  revivals  in  them,  by  methods  which  seem  to  us  of  ^e  most 
mechanical  and  material  character.  These  are  the  indications 
which  the  different  dissenting  bodies  present,  when  looked  at  sepa- 
rately or  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  is  wonderful  that  they 
should  wish  rather  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  great  united  force 
which  they  are  able  to  bring  into  play  at  public  meetings,  in  vestry 
rooms,  and  in  newspapers,  against  that  which  they  name  the  secu- 
lar anti-spiritual  Church  of  England  ?  Unquestionably,  if  she  be 
secular,  or  just  so  far  as  she  is  secular,  these  weapons  may  prevail 
against  her,  for  that  which  is  secular  may  be  destroyed  by  diat 
which  is  secular :  if  she  be  spiritual,  they  will  be  as  powerless 
against  her,  as  secular  armour  has  always  proved  against  a  q)iritual 
principle,  whether  it  has  come  forth  in  Puritanism,  or  in  any  other 
shape.  But  this  is  not  the  question  now  before  us.  It  is,  whether 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Reformed  Church  on  the  Continent, 
the  Presbyterian  Kirk  in  Scotland,  and  the  English  Nonconformist 
sects,  tends  to  confirm  or  refute  the  notion  that  the  Calvinistical 
principle  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  universal  Church,  and  the 
notion  that  that  principle  can  be  safely  preserved  in  a  Calvinistio 
system  t 

in.  As  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  was  not  able  to  work  out  a  sys- 
tem or  church  for  itself,  and  as  I  have  already  noticed,  while  speak- 
ing of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  on  the  Continent,  how  faith  in 
the  Bible,  which  was  the  strongest  element  in  that  doctrine,  fared 
under  the  protection  of  those  who  put  it  forward  as  their  exclusive 
profession,  I  may  here  close  my  remarks  upon  pure  Protestantism. 
Our  next  duty  is  to  trace  the  characteristics  of  that  system,  of  which 
Zuinglianism  has  often  been  called  the  parent,  and  in  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  all  the  Protestant  systems  in  the  last  century 
showed  a  tendency  to  merge. 


CHAPTER   III. 


UNITARIANISM. 


Cdaoectioo  of  Unitarianiim,  with  pure  ProtesUiQtiim,  with  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
with  the  System  of  Locke — Its  posiAve  side—Its  negative  side — Final  results. 

I  SAID  that  the  early  Quakers  acknowledged  many  of  the  doc- 
trines which  other  Christians  acknowledged,  but  that  the  sense  in 
which  they  received  them  was  determined  by  the  nature  of  those 
tenets  which  were  specifically  theirs.  It  would  be  incorrect  to 
apply  a  precisely  similar  observation  to  the  Reformers.  The  doc- 
trines which  were  not  characteristic  of  them,  but  which  were 
professed  by  their  Romanist  opponents,  and  under  certain  important 
modifications  by  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western  Church — the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation — ^stood  prominently  for- 
ward in  the  Protestant  confessions.  Luther  at  least  looked  upon 
them  as  the  primary  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  upon  his  own 
great  principle  as  the  link  which  connected  them  with  the  distinct 
personality  of  each  man. 

But  what  was  not  true,  or  but  partially  true,  of  the  founders, 
was  emphatically  true  of  the  successors — whether  they  belonged 
to  the  spiritual  or  the  dogmatic  school.  The  former  uniformly 
spoke  of  Election,  Justification  by  faith,  the  authority  of  the  Writ- 
ten Word,  as  the  vital,  essential  truths  of  Christianity — those  which 
belonged  to  personal  religion.  When  they  alluded  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  it  was  in  some  such  language  as  this — Every  true 
Christian,  they  said,  must  needs  recognise  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer, 
and  a  Sanctifier.  These  offices  were  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  hb  salvation,  and  he  must  attribute  them  to  distinct  agents. 
Hence  the  necesrity  of  admitting  this  principle.  But  the  thought 
would  present  itself:  "  these  offices  are  undoubtedly  distinct ;  but 
does  it  follow  necessarily  that  there  is  a  distinction  of  persons  1 
May  not  that  notion  be  a  mere  effort  to  explain  a  diversity  of 
operations,  which  is  capable  of  being  accounted  for  upon  some  less 
difficult  hypothesis  ?"    The  suggestion  might  be  repelled  by  the 
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humble  and  pious,  but  bolder  spirits  would  broach  it,  and  tha 
which  was  dreaded  by  the  fathers  as  a  temptation,  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  sons  as  a  discovery. 

The  Dogmatic  school  used  a  different  language.  They  main- 
tained that  this  doctrine  was  taught  in  Scripture ;  it  formed  part 
of  the  confession,  and  was  just  as  necessary  as  any  other  part 
But  here  another  kind  of  difficulty  presented  itself.  Were  the  texts 
alleged  in  behalf  of  a  doctrine  so  very  strange  and  incomprehen- 
sible, adequate  to  the  support  of  it  ?  Had  not  the  Romanists  done 
something  to  keep  alive  the  belief  of  it  by  their  traditions  ?  Was 
it  quite  consistent  with  Protestantism  to  own  such  help  1  These 
questions  were  asked,  and  the  answers  to  them  from  the  doctors  of 
the  Evangelical  and  of  the  Reformed  Churches  became  daily  more 
faint  and  incoherent. 

I  have  shown  already  how  in  the  Calvinistical  bodies  from  the 
first,  and  in  the  Lutheran  so  far  as  they  caught  the  purely  Protests 
ant  complexion,  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation  was  deposed  from  the 
place  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  older  divinity  of  the  Church. 
The  state  and  constitution  of  humanity  was  determined  by  the  fall ; 
it  was  only  the  pure,  elect  body,  which  had  concern  in  the  Redemp^ 
turn  ;  that  redemption  therefore  could  only  be  contemplated  as  a 
means  devised  by  God  for  delivering  a  certain  portion  of  his  crea- 
tures from  the  law  of  death,  to  which  the  race  was  subjected.  In 
endeavours  to  explain  the  mode  of  this  redemption,  and  to  justify 
the  limitation  of  it,  consisted  the  divinity  of  the  most  purely  Pro- 
testant writers,  and  for  this  end  they  resorted  to  those  arguments 
from  the  schools,  and  illustrations  from  the  market-place,  of  which 
I  spoke  in  the  last  chapter. 

Meantime  a  great  change  had  been  effected  in  men's  notions 
upon  several  subjects  not  obviously  theological.  The  experimental 
philosophy  in  physics  held  out  to  students  the  hope  of  attaining  an 
actual  knowledge  of  things,  by  delivering  them  from  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses,  and  from  the  notions  which  the  understanding 
generalizes  out  of  those  impressions.  Already  this  philosophy  had 
borne  its  noblest  fruits,  and  the  Astronomer  had  asserted  a  principle 
as  true,  which  was  the  most  contradictory  to  sense  and  to  all  con- 
clusions from  sense. 

But  if  this  experimental  philosophy  were  the  great  means  of 
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leading  to  such  discoveries,  did  it  not  follow  that  Experience  was 
the  one  source  of  knowledge  ?  The  conviction  became  stronger 
and  stronger.  "  There  is  no  other,  there  can  be  no  other."  Then 
clever  men  began  to  explain  how  many  false  schemes  and  systems 
had  their  origin  in  the  notion  that  there  was  some  other  foundation 
of  knowledge  than  this,  and  each  fresh  exposure  drew  from  the 
enlightened  and  philosophical  world  a  fresh  peal  of  laughter  at 
the  absurdities  of  their  forefathers.  There  were  indeed  various 
thoughtful  men  in  different  parts  of  Europe  who  were  struck  with 
the  reflection,  that  the  new  doctrine,  which  seemed  to  have  grown 
up  side  by  side  with  the  great  experiments  in  natural  philosophy, 
had  led  to  exactly  the  opposite  result.  Physical  science  had  ad- 
vanced, or  rather  had  been  found  to  be  possible,  just  so  far  as  it 
bad  set  itself  free  from  sensible  impressions,  and  the  notions  de- 
duced  out  of  them.  Moral  science  was  advancing,  it  was  believed, 
to  its  perfection,  by  acknowledging  these  impressions  and  notions 
88  the  only  standard  of  truth.  But  such  suggestions  were  little 
heeded  at  the  time.  It  became  the  first  tenet  of  philosophical 
orthodoxy,  which  it  was  most  dangerous  to  dispute,  that  sensible 
experience  is  the  foundation  of  all  belief  and  of  all  knowledge. 

The  rise  of  this  philosophical  theory  is  historically  connected 
with  that  of  a  great  political  theory,  which  was  also  to  displace 
all  that  had  gone  before  it  In  order,  it  was  said,  to  make  men 
tremble  at  certain  doctrines  or  notions  which  contradicted  their 
experience,  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  tremble  also  at  the 
authority  by  which  these  notions  and  doctrines  were  communicated. 
A  mystery  was  supposed  to  attach  to  the  origin  of  society  as  well 
as  to  the  origin  of  knowledge.  The  one  opinion  was  as  fallacious 
as  the  other.  As  knowledge  comes  in  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  way  through  eyes  and  ears,  so  society  grew  up  in  the 
rimplest  way  by  compacts  and  conventions.  Experience  was  the 
root  of  both.  Men  either  felt  the  miseries  of  fighting,  or  dreamed 
of  the  blessings  of  government;  they  waived  their  privilege  of 
being  independent  units,  and  either  yielded  themselves  passively 
to  one  who  was  stronger  than  they,  or  else  entered  into  stipula- 
tions with  him  to  rule  them  till  they  should  find  his  rule  burden- 
some. 

All  these  pomts  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  if  we  would 
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understand  the  temper  of  the  last  age  and  the  nature  of  the  scheme 
*wbich  obtained  so  much  secret  or  acknowledged  preralenqr  in  it 
To  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  positive  in  Unitarianism,  that  it 
derives  all  the  popularity  it  has  ever  enjoyed  from  its  denials,  is  a 
plausible  but  a  serious  mistake.  It  has  been  embraced  by  a  dqih* 
ber  of  earnest  minds,  which  never  could  have  had  any  sympathy 
with  a  system  merely  because  it  rejected  what  other  men  believed* 
I  do  not  say  that  they  may  not  have  felt  a  certain  delight  in 
that  peculiarity  of  their  doctrine ;  that  the  thought  of  bebg  differ* 
ent  from  the  vulgar  mass  may  not  have  been  flattering  to  them,  as 
it  is  to  the  evil  nature  of  all  men ;  and  that  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive elements  of  their  minds  being  confounded  by  th^  opponents, 
may  not  at  last  have  become  hopelessly  confounded  by  themselves. 
But  I  do  maintain,  that  somethbg  deeper  and  more  solid  lay  be* 
neath  their  not-belief ;  that  it  is  very  important  to  know  what  that 
was,  not  only  for  their  sakes  but  for  our  own ;  not  only  because 
the  only  way  of  extricating  any  man  from  a  falsehood  is  to  do 
justice  to  his  truth  ;  but  because  by  this  course  the  history  of  tbe 
Church  and  the  plans  of  God,  so  far  as  we  may  be  allowed  to 
exambe  into  them,  become  far  more  intelligible.    • 

I.  From  the  dogmatic  tendencies  which  distinguished  one  class 
of  Protestant  theologians,  and  from  the  disposition  to  exalt  and  all 
but  deify  the  modes  and  experiences  of  their  own  minds  which 
belonged  to  another,  the  natural  philosopher  was  equally  free. 
But  if  he  were  a  simple,  humble  man,  if  he  had  been  trained  in  his 
youth  to  the  habit  of  worship,  if  he  had  been  taught  to  connect 
deep  and  holy  thoughts  with  the  idea  of  Grod's  presence,  his  voca- 
tion would  certainly  not  diminish  his  awe  and  reverence.  It  would 
call  such  feelings  forth ;  nay,  he  might  easily  believe  that  they 
were  first  given  to  him  when  the  marvellous  distinctions  and  in- 
woven harmonies  of  creation  revealed  themselves  to  him.  At  all 
events  he  was  in  a  new  world,  a  freer  world — it  would  seem  a 
more  real  world — than  that  of  experiences  and  notions ;  one  which 
bore  a  more  immediate  and  naked  witness  of  a  Divine  Being.  It 
was  only  afterwards  that  this  witness  came  forth  in  the  guise  of 
arguments  and  demonstrations  (the  mind  of  a  scientific  man  natur- 
ally enough  endeavouring  to  clothe  all  thoughts  in  the  forms  to 
which  it  was  habituated,  and  recognising  this  idea  of  a  God  as  one 
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of  those  certainties  to  \rhich  such  forms  i^ould  be  applicable) ; 
but  the  heart  and  conscience  had  spoken  first ;  the  testimony  had 
been  received  already  there  where  it  was  needed,  before  the  slow 
machinery  of  proofs  was  constructed  to  justify  the  assumption,  and 
the  spirit  had  bowed  and  worshipped  with  a  mixed  fear  and  joy  at 
hearing  in  the  world  without  the  echoes  of  a  nearer  and  a  deeper 

YCMCe. 

Thus  nature  spoke  to  one  brought  up  in  a  Christian  atmosphere, 
as  it  was  not  impossible  to  suppose  it  might  have  spoken  to  some 
wondering  sage  of  Greece  or  India.  It  seemed  to  In-ing  the  news 
of  a  simpler,  earlier,  more  universal  faith,  which  must  belong  to 
all,  and  which  all  might  receive.  Other  testimonies  might  be  add- 
ed to  this,  to  confirm  it,  or  to  restore  it;  but  no  true  testimony  could 
Bet  it  aside  or  contradict  it  And,  therefore,  were  our  Scriptures  to 
be  prized  to  the  utter  rejection  of  all  Shasters  containing  the  my- 
thologies of  the  old  or  new  world.  The  first  evidently  were  affirm 
ing  and  re-establishing  this  primary  testimony;  the  others  were 
outraging  it  The  belief  of  a  being  not  manifested  in  outward 
ibrms,  but  manifested  in  his  works ;  not  divided  according  to  the 
diversity  of  his  operations,  but  tmej  was  the  belief  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  all  their  teaching.  And  since  the  universality  of  Christian- 
ity had  superseded  the  narrowness  of  Judaism,  it  was  evident  that 
this  belief  must  be  asserted  with  only  greater  clearness.  It  would  be 
strange  if  the  universal  religion  were  more  wrapped  up  in  particular 
xiotions  and  opinions,  were  less  expansive,  than  the  ancient,  which 
did,  however,  testify  most  strongly  against  idolatry,  as  a  limitation 
of  the  Divine  Presence  and  a  division  of  his  essence;  strange  if  the 
more  perfect  religion  were  to  throw  us  back  upon  the  very  notions 
from  which  the  imperfect  had  succeeded  in  emancipating  all  who 
faithfiilly  received  it  By  such  feelings  and  arguments  did  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  God  gradually  raise  itself  up  in  the  last  age  against 
the  faith  which  had  been  recognised  in  Christendom  for  seventeen 
centuries.  Where  lay  the  force  of  these  feelings  and  arguments  ? 
Surely  in  the  strong  inward  conviction  which  they  expressed,  that 
the  unity  of  God  is  a  deep,  primary  truth,  which  no  words  can  ex- 
plain away,  no  experiences  of  ten  thousand  minds  make  unreal,  no 
dogmas  of  ten  thousand  generations  turn  into  a  nullity ;  that  it  has 
stood  its  ground  and  asserted  itself  in  defiance  of  all  such  words, 
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experiences,  dogmas ;  that  every  tbinp^  which  is  true  in  the  teaching 
which  men  have  received,  has  tended  to  bring  it  into  clearer  mani- 
festation. With  this  conviction  was  associated  another,  less  clear- 
ly brought  out,  but  the  stronger  perhaps  for  being  latent,  that  this 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  the  ground 
of  all  unity  among  men ;  that  if  there  be  a  universal  religion,  this 
idea  must  be  at  the  root  of  it.  With  such  convictions  let  no  man 
dare  to  trifle ;  rather  let  him  labour  by  all  means  to  draw  them  forth 
into  great  strength  and  clearness,  bringing  so  far  as  he  can  all  his- 
tory, and  the  history  of  Unitarianism  in  the  last  century  most  espe- 
cially, to  illustrate  them. 

2.  A  natural  philosopher,  trained  to  pious  and  reverent  feelings, 
free  from  petty  vanity,  and  keeping  himself  aloof  from  vulgar  ex- 
citements, is  more  likely  than  most  men  to  have  a  calm  and  cheer- 
ful temperament.  His  mind  is  not  turned  in  upon  itself;  the  evil 
which  is  there  is  not  constantly  reminding  him  of  its  presence ;  his 
circumstances  do  not  oblige  him  to  contemplate  the  sins  of  the 
world ;  he  is  habitually  occupied  with  objects  which  are  serene  and 
unchangeable.  To  such  a  man,  the  lessons  which  he  has  received 
in  his  childhood  respecting  a  Being  of  perfect  love  and  purity,  will 
recur  with  particular  delight;  every  new  fact  in  nature  will  bring 
them  home  to  him ;  the  whole  face  of  nature  will  seem  to  be  beaming 
with  them.  But  then  the  thought  will  occur  to  him  of  other  les- 
sons received  in  his  childhood,  which  seemed  to  contradict  these ; 
lessons  respecting  justice,  and  vengeance,  and  schemes  for  remov- 
ing or  propitiating  wrath.  Of  a  being  possessing  such  attributes, 
and  needing  to  be  approached  in  such  a  manner,  nature  says  no- 
thing. There  may  be  tempests  and  volcanoes,  but  all  her  opera- 
tions, so  far  as  we  are  able  to  penetrate  them,  are  subject  to  fixed, 
unchangeable  laws;  these  will  at  last  be  found  to  obey  a  law  too, 
and  He  to  whom  we  refer  all  creation  and  all  laws,  roust  needs  have 
a  mind  perfectly  at  one  with  itself,  subject  to  no  vicissitudes,  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Here  again,  see  how 
the  pure,  original  testimony  to  God's  universal  love  has  been  dark- 
ened by  human  conceits  and  systems.  But  that  testimony  is  reas- 
serted in  our  Bible,  distinguished  by  this  characteristic  as  much  as 
by  its  assertion  of  the  divine  unity,  from  all  pretended  revelations. 
The  heathens  are  denounced  in  the  Old  Testament  for  setting  it 
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aside  by  their  cruel  inyeDtions ;  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  words  and  acts, 
condemned  the  Jews  because  they  were  not  honouring  God  as  the 
Grod  of  mercy  and  love ;  his  dispensation  is  one  from  which  every 
other  idea  is  banished ;  the  beloved  disciple  affirms  in  words  that 
God  is  love ;  all  sacrifices  and  institutions  interfering  with  that  no- 
tion are  expressly  abolished.  Such  were  the  feelings  and  argu- 
ments by  which  thousands  in  the  18th  century,  either  openly  or 
secretly,  were  led  to  believe,  that  the  idea  of  Atonement,  which 
had  been  assumed  for  seventeen  centuries  to  be  the  radical  idea  of 
Christianity,  was  a  wretched  and  inconsistent  graft  upon  it  from 
some  other  stock.  Where  lay  the  strength  of  them  ?  In  the  con- 
viction, it  seems  to  me,  that  the  idea  of  the  love  of  God  is  an  abso- 
lute primary  idea  which  cannot  be  reduced  under  any  other ;  which 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  any  other ;  which  no  records,  expe- 
riences, dogmas,  if  they  have  lasted  for  a  thousand  generations,  can 
weaken  or  contradict ;  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  thought, 
all  theology,  all  human  life.  With  such  a  conviction  I  believe  it  is 
as  dangerous  to  trifle,  as  with  that  respecting  the  divine  unity. 

3.  I  have  spoken  of  the  natural  philosopher  as  withdrawn  from 
the  observation  of  the  evils  in  the  world  around  him,  and  to  a  great 
extent  of  his  own,  and  as  disposed,  by  his  circumstances,  to  a  benig- 
nant view  of  things.  How  pleasant  to  such  a  man  when  he  came 
from  his  closet  and  his  problems,  with  a  mind  in  a  measure  fixed  and 
abstracted  but  not  unharmonized,  to  look  round  upon  his  children) 
and  to  recollect  what  be  had  been  told  in  his  nursery,  that  He  who 
created  the  sun  and  moon  was  their  father.  How  pleasant  when 
he  had  time  to  think  of  all  the  generations  which  had  looked  upon 
the  light  of  this  sun  and  moon,  to  believe  the  same  of  them.  But 
what  jarring  thoughts  derived  from  the  same  nursery  would  intrude 
themselves !  All  these  children  of  men,  all  these  generations,  have 
undergone  a  fall ;  they  are  the  subjects  of  a  curse !  Of  only  a  few, 
how  few,  if  the  calculations  of  different  divines  are  to  be  admitted, 
18  it  possible  to  think,  '*  these  are  God's  children;"  all  the  rset  we 
can  only  speak  of  as  doomed,  and  not  it  would  seem  by  their  own 
sin  but  by  an  inevitable  necessity.  Surely  this  too  must  be  one  of  ' 
the  wretched  interpolations  into  the  old  and  simple  faith.  Nature 
teaches  no  such  lesson.  The  same  sunshine  and  rain  for  all ;  the 
whole  universe  claimed  for  its  Creator.    And  the  Bible  does  mean 
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this,  must  mean  it,  whatever  divines  may  assert  to  Ae  contrary. 
In  some  way  or  other  it  does  reconcile  the  existence  of  man  with 
its  witness  of  Grod's  love;  in  this  way  it  cannot  By  such  feelings 
and  ars:uments  was  the  doctrine  of  a  Fall — admitted  for  seventeen 
centuries  by  all  Christendom,  recognised  as  the  central  doctrine  of 
Christian  divinity  by  the  Protestant  sects — driven  out  of  the  hearts 
of  thousands  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Against  these  convictions,  the  orthodox  of  the  day,  especially 
those  of  the  Calvinistical  school,  opposed  many  plausible  argu- 
ments. A  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  they  said,  was  no  doubt  in 
some  way  compatible  with  a  belief  in  the  Trinity,  but  we  were  not 
to  trouble  ourselves  with  efforts  at  a  reconciliation.  The  subject 
was  mysterious,  profoundly  mysterious;  how  could  we  hope  for 
light  upon  it  when  there  were  so  many  subjects  connected  with  our 
common  life,  of  which  we  knew  next  to  nothing  ?  The  Bible  re» 
quired  this  belief;  numerous  texts  might  be  adduced  which  couU 
be  explained  upon  no  other  hypothesis ;  abandon  it,  and  you  most 
abandon  much  more,  even  many  of  those  truths  which  it  had  been 
the  peculiar  glory  of  Protestantism  to  assert. 

The  principles  respecting  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  were 
disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner,  only  with  more  of  logical  and  me- 
taphysical subtlety.  It  was  questioned  whether  we  are  bound  to 
consider  the  names  given  to  the  attributes  of  one  wholly  divine  and 
incomprehensible,  ashaving  the  same  signification  with  those  names 
when  they  describe  qualities  in  us;  it  was  said  that  we  must  depend 
wholly  on  revelation  for  our  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  if  certain 
acts  and  feelings  were  ascribed  to  Him  by  the  Bible,  we  must  sim- 
ply acknowledge  them,  and  wait  for  the  explanation  of  them  in  a 
future  state;  it  was  maintained,  that  the  attribute  of  justice  was  as 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  God  as  that  of  mercy. 

To  the  notions  respecting  the  fall,  various  answers  were  given. 
First,  the  universality  of  human  depravity  was  said  to  be  asserted  in 
many  passages  of  Scripture ;  secondly,  it  was  attested  by  experi- 
ence ;  thirdly,  it  was  incompatible  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
natural  conscience  in  man ;  fourthly,  it  was  the  consequence  of  a 
wilful  act  on  the  part  of  the  first  man ;  and  fifthly,  the  visitation 
of  the  consequences  of  that  act  on  his  posterity  might  be  defended 
by  many  human  analogies. 
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These  arguments  were  produced  in  Tarious  fornis,  and  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  ability  ;  but  there  were  two  barriers  against  them 
which  they  were  quite  powerless  to  break  down.  The  first  was  that 
strong  feeling  I  have  spoken  of  already,  that  these  principles  con^ 
concerning  Chxl  and  man  are  great  ultimate  principles,  which  can- 
not be  denied  without  denying  every  thing  that  is  true  and  solid, 
and  which  must  receive  the  most  distinct  and  solemn  acknowledg- 
ment, unless  we  would  have  all  the  rest  of  our  belief  confused  and 
false.  To  raise  any  specific  argument,  any  set  of  texts,  against 
them  was  propter  vilam  vivendi  perdere  causas — to  set  aside  by 
reasoning  the  first  witness  of 'reason  ;  by  passages  from  the  Bible, 
that  which  was  its  end  and  substance.  This  was  the  irresistible 
protection  of  the  Unitarian  system  in  the  minds  of  earnest  men  who 
had  embraced  it.  There  was  another  equally  secure  defence  to 
persons  of  the  most  opposite  character.  It  consisted  in  the  doc- 
trine which  Locke  had  proclaimed — not  in  a  full,  clear,  steady  con- 
templation of  that  doctrine,  and  all  its  results,  for  then  Hume's 
conclusion  stared  them  in  the  face,  then  it  was  felt  **  There  is  no 
warrant  for  acknowledging  any  being,  eternal,  immaculate,  invisible; 
for  of  no  such  being  do  the  senses,  or  experience  arising  from  the 
senses,  furnish  an  indication'' — but  in  a  loose,  popular  impression 
about  the  doctrine — a  general  feeling  spread  through  society,  that 
experience  was  in  general  the  only  root  of  knowledge,  that  you 
were  not  to  believe  much  w*hich  you  could  not  establish  by  its 
evidence.  This  philosophy,  which  was  commonly  recognised  by 
those  who  assailed  Unitarianism,  as  well  as  by  those  who  defended 
it,  gave  to  the  arguments  of  the  former  the  strangest  appearance  of 
inconsistency.  They  were  simply  affirming  something  to  be  re- 
vealed or  made  known  to  man,  which  according  to  his  nature  or 
constitution,  as  they  understood  it,  could  not  be  revealed  to  him.  He 
was  to  learn  and  receive  something  which  he  could  not  learn  and 
receive ;  a  condition  the  Unitarians  rightly  said  which  even  Papists 
bad  not  exacted ;  for  in  the  days  when  Popery  had  made  its  great 
demands  on  men's  faith  this  doctrine  of  experience  was  not  under- 
stood. And  this  demand,  they  went  on  to  say,  you  urge  upon  us 
at  a  time  when  the  very  idea  of  a  body  which  can  make  it  has  been 
scattered  to  the  winds.  A  Catholic  Church,  if  there  could  be  such 
a  thing,  a  body  having  divine  and  mysterious  endowments,  might 
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with  some  consbtency  claim  an  assent  to  a  mysterious  dogrma.  But 
your  confes^on  of  Augsburg  has  dispersed  that  dream.  You  have 
constituted  societies  which  you  may  call  churches,  or  what  you 
willy  but  which  do  not  and  cannot  pretend  that  they  have  any  au* 
tbority  over  the  world.  They  may  lay  down  what  canons  or  max- 
ims they  please  for  their  individual  members ;  they  have  the  same 
right  of  private  legislation — of  making  rules  for  their  own  govem- 
menty  be  they  ever  so  absurd,  which  every  other  corporation  pos- 
sesses. But  the  only  warrant  for  impossing  an  inexplicable  creed 
upon  mankind  is  gone.  Each  portion  of  mankind  has  its  own  ha- 
bits, maxims,  opinions ;  each  man  his  own  particular  judgments, 
which  he  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  defend  against  the  world ; 
there  are  a  few  common  principles,  admitted  alike  by  saint,  bj 
savage,  and  by  sage,  but  these  so  far  from  being  identical  with 
those  incomprehensible  doctrines,  are  the  very  reverse  of  them. 

Never  surely  were  more  plausible  opinions  promulgated  in 
the  world  than  these ;  never  any  which  seemed  to  carry  with  them 
a  more  natural  and  less  painful  demonstration.  To  divines,  they 
seemed  a  deliverance  from  the  strangest  intellectual  confusions;  to 
easy  and  comfortable  men,  the  removal  of  an  inexplicable  burden 
from  their  consciences ;  to  those  who  desired  to  be  philosophical, 
the  satisfaction  of  their  longing ;  to  those  who  disliked  extremes, 
a  convenient  refuge  from  the  difficulties  of  belief,  and  the  dreariness 
of  infidelity.  But  the  more  such  persons  crowded  into  the  ranks  of 
Unitarianiom — (not  in  general  by  an  open  renunciation  of  their  for* 
mer  creeds,  but  by  habitually  and  practically  confessing  a  disbelief  in 
them) — the  more  were  those  who  had  adopted  it  on  the  other  more 
positive  grounds,  startled  and  confounded. — With  deep  awe  they 
had  acknowledged  the  Unity  of  God,  as  the  unfathomable  founda- 
tion of  thought,  and  faith,  and  being.  Now  they  heard  that  unity 
asserted,  not  as  mysterious  and  unfathomable,  but  as  the  escape 
from  mystery.  It  was  a  purely  material  notion ;  all  the  arguments 
in  its  favour  were  deduced  from  the  impossibility  and  contradiction, 
which  a  Trinity  presents,  when  it  is  contemplated  materially.  But 
where,  they  asked  themselves,  is  unity  in  matter  t  Is  not  matter 
infinitely  divisible  ?  Can  this  be  the  way  of  escaping  from  con- 
tradictions ?  Can  this  be  the  way  to  be  rational  ?  Throwing 
aside  every  thing  but  materialism— dismissing  every  thought  that 
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lies  beyond  it — we  are  then  called  upon  to  recognise  an  idea,  of 
which  matter  affords  no  realization — scarcely  the  indication !  Such 
thoughts  brooded  in  their  minds,  and  led  them  by  very  slow  pro* 
cesses,  and  through  bitter  conflicts  to  the  conviction ;  '*  if  the  Unity 
of  God  is  to  be  asserted  it  must  be  asserted  on  quite  different  grounds 
from  those  which  the  so-called  Unitarians  have  chosen,  and  the 
true  assertion  of  it  may  possibly  be  contained  in  those  creeds  which 
we  have  rejected." 

On  the  popular  supporters  of  Unitarianism  such  arguments 
made  no  impression.  They  probably  received  them  with  indigna- 
tion. What !  they  would  have  said,  Do  you  suppose  we  meant  a 
metaphysical  unity  7  we  meant  to  escape  from  all  subtleties — ^the 
Bible  is  written  for  simple  people.  I  have  hinted  already,  that  this 
language  was  unfortunate;  they  appealed  unto  Cesar— unto 
Cesar  they  must  go.  They  wished  to  be  tried  by  simple  people ; 
it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  there  was  that  in  their  scheme,  to 
which  the  hearts  of  simple  people  responded.  But,  before  that 
experiment  was  made,  the  more  thoughtful  disciples  of  Unitarianism 
began  to  be  struck  with  another  strange  contradiction  between  the 
principles  on  which  it  rested,  and  the  system  in  which  they  are  em- 
bodied. The  Unitarians  were  the  great^assertors  of  the  absolute 
unqualified  love  of  God,  in  opposition  to  all  mythologies  and  theo- 
logies which  had  preceded.  And  Unitarianism  was  the  first  of  all 
theologies  or  mythologies,  which  denied  that  the  Almightly  had,  in 
his  own  person,  by  some  act  of  condescension  and  sacrifice,  inter- 
fered to  redress  the  evils  and  miseries  of  his  creatures !  Every 
pagan  religion  had  acknowledged  the  need  of  an  incarnation  ;  the 
modern  Jew  and  Mahometan,  nominally  rejecting  it,  is  yet  continu- 
ally dreaming  of  it  and  testifying  of  its  necessity — it  was  reserved 
for  this  religion,  to  make  it  the  greatest  evidence  and  proof  of  love 
in  a  Divine  Being,  that  He  merely  pardons  those  who  have  filled 
the  world  with  misery;  that  He  has  never  shared  in  it;  never 
wrestled  with  it ;  never  devised  any  means,  save  that  of  sending  a 
wise  teacher,  for  delivering  mankind  out  of  it 

Again ;  to  a  man  who  really  cherished  with  earnest  affection 
the  thought,  "  God  is  a  universal  Father,  his  creatures  cannot  be 
merely  the  subjects  of  a  curse,"  what  a  strange  reflection  it  must 
have  been — ^**  And  yet  according  to  those  doctrines  which  I  hold — 
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he  is  not,  and  cannot  be  a  Father.  The  word  means  nothing.  Il 
is  a  lazy  inappropriate  synonym  of  Maker ^  for  it  is  the  very  glory 
of  my  creed  to  do  that  which  no  other  has  done;  first  to  d^y  thai 
there  is  any  human  bond  between  men  and  God ;  secondly,  to  deny 
that  they  have  in  themselves  any  capacity,  different  from  that  wbich 
an  animal  has,  of  receiving  impulses  from  God." 

Once  more ; — to  purify  men  of  their  false  notions  of  morality, to 
establish  religion  on  the  basis  of  morality,  and  to  reveal  the  exist- 
ence of  another  world  than  the  present,  were,  according  to  Unita* 
nanism,  the  objects  of  Christ's  appearance  in  the  world,  and  the 
objects  which  the  reformers  of  his  doctrine  were  to  keep  steadily 
in  sight.  For  this  end  they  were  to  desire  the  removal  of  all  sys- 
tems and  institutions  which  had  kept  alive  a  false  faith  and  a 
distorted  notion  of  the  character  of  God.  '*  But  who/'  the  disap- 
pointed disciple  of  this  school  inquired,  *'  who  are  the  great  helpers 
in  this  work  of  reformation  1 — who  show  most  longii^,  that  it 
should  be  accomplished  ?  Are  they  men  of  deep  thought  and  high 
devotion,  who  have  been  poring  in  sadness  over  the  condition  of 
society — in  solitary  chambers  crying  out.  Usque  qu6j  Domine  ?  Are 
they  even  poor  men,  not  aiming  at  some  high  standard,  but  feeling 
the  burden  and  oppression  of  the  universe,  and  believing  that  God 
could  not  have  meant  so  many  of  his  creatures  to  live  and  die,  with- 
out comfort  or  hope  ? — or  are  they  not  rather  men,  who  for  the 
most  part  have  preserved  a  quite  decent  level  tone  of  mind  and 
character ;  who  belong  to  the  easy,  respectable,  prosperous  classes, 
and  who  are  actually  impatient  of  any  thing  which  disturbs  them 
with  the  recollection  of  an  elevated  supersensual  morality,  or  of  a 
society  based  upon  self-sacrifice  ?" 

Alas !  he  will  have  said — and  is  it  for  this  only  that  I  have 
parted  with  all  the  dreams  of  my  childhood  ?  I  thought  in  my  in- 
fancy that  a  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace,  joy,  had  been  set  up 
in  the  world,  and  that  I  was  to  wait  and  hope,  till  that  kingdom 
should  rule  over  all.  It  has  been  the  glorious  discovery  of  my  man- 
hood, that  there  is  no  such  kingdom  here — nothing  but  a  vxrrldy  in 
which  men  are  to  observe  certain  rules  of  behaviour  towards  each 
other,  to  restrain  themselves  within  certain  rules  of  prudence  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  to  cheer  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  a 
future  world— unknown  and  undefined — wherein  they  shall  be  re- 
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warded  if  they  have  not  transgressed  social  decorums,  and  be  for- 
given if  they  have. 

Such  a  picture  of  the  tendencies  and  ultimate  results  of  the 
system,  must  often  have  presented  itself  to  those  who  had  embraced 
it  with  affection,  as  a  deliverance  from  the  dryness  and  narrowness 
of  Calvinism,  and  as  a  witness  for  the  unity  and  love  of  God.  But 
these  thoughts  would  only  have  stirred  powerfully  in  a  few  minds 
if  a  series  of  strange  movements  had  not  taken  place  in  European 
sodety,  some  of  which  must  have  seemed  most  promising  to 
Unitarians,  but  which  really  destroyed  the  whole  credit  of  their 
system— depriving  it  of  the  patronage  of  nobles  and  prelates,  and 
supplying  it  with  no  substitute  in  the  sympathies  either  of  the 
thoughtful  or  of  the  poor. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OM  THE   TENDENCY  OF   THE  RELIGIOUS,   PBIL080PHICAL,   AND  POUTICiL 
MOVEMENTS  WHICH  HAVE  TAKEN  FLi 
THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


MOVEMENTS  WHICH  HAVE  TAKEN  FLACE  IN  FROTESTANT  BODIES,  SINCE 


SECTION  1, 

RBLIQIOUS  MOVEMENTS. 

Hethodium — Religious  Societies — Search  for  a  Theology. 

The  history  of  [Methodism,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  English  Church,  and  does  not  therefore  form  a  part 
of  the  subject  I  am  now  considering.  But  any  considerate  reader 
will  admit,  that  as  France  has  been  the  centre  of  the  political,  and 
Germany  of  the  philosophical  movements  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  so  England  has  been  the  centre  of  all  religious  movements 
which  have  occurred  within  the  same  period.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  maintain  that  the  first  impulse  to  them  was  given  in  England ; 
Wesley  may  have  derived  much  of  his  teaching  frem  Zinzendorf, 
and  the  different  efforts  made  by  him  and  by  others  to  awaken  a  more 
earnest  religious  feeling,  may  take  chronological  precedence  of 
those  which  our  countrymen  witnessed ;  still  the  form  which  they 
assumed  here  was  so^much  more  determinate,  their  influence  so 
much  more  extensive,  that  if  we  wish  to  investigate  their  character 
generally,  we  shall  find  that  our  own  soil  is  the  proper  place  for 
the  experiment. 

It  is  often  said,  that  the  Methodist  movement  had  for  its  object 
and  its  effect  the  revival  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  remark  is  unquestionably  true ;  but 
if  that  sense  be  not  carefully  noticed  and  defined,  we  may,  I  think, 
fall  into  great  mistakes.  The  Unitarianism,  which  formed  so 
large  an  element  in  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was,  as  we  have  seen,  essentially  impersonal.    It  was  so 
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even  in  its  best  form — for  those  who  felt  most  deeply  and  earn- 
estly the  necessity  that  great  and  wide  principles  should  be  assert- 
ed respecting  the  unity  and  character  of  God,  found  no  way  of 
connecting  these  principles  with  the  individual  conscience.  It  came 
out  in  direct  opposition  to  Calvinism— ^ as  an  escape  from  it,  and 
yet  as  what  seemed  a  consistent  deduction  from  some  of  its  max- 
ims; and  the  more  it  advanced  towards  a  mere  system  of  denials, 
the  more  it  was  proclaimed  as  a  deliverance  from  the  narrowness 
of  this  theology.  Above  all,  Calvinism  had  maintainedi  that  a  set 
of  individual  believers  constituted  the  Church,  and  were  to  bear 
witness  against  the  world ;  the  Unitarians  affirmed  that  no  war- 
rant existed  for  any  such  protest ;  that  an  enlightened  age  or  world 
was  far  in  advance  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  in  separation 
from  it ;  that  the  great  object  which  such  an  enlightened  world 
should  propose  to  itself,  was  the  extinction  of  the  idea  of  an  £c- 
desiay  in  whatever  shape  that  idea  might  present  itself. 

It  was  inevitable  that,  in  any  strong  revival  of  religious  feel- 
ing, these  notions  should  be  first  attacked ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  persona]  interest  of  men  in  religion,  and  the  distinction  of 
those  who  felt  and  acknowledged  that  interest  from  those  who 
were  indifferent  to  it,  should  be  asserted.  Such  convictions  are 
characteristic  of  any  strong  awakening  in  men's  consciences ;  they 
may  be  said  to  be  the  awakening.  But  then  the  vague  phrase — 
personal  interest  in  re/igton— cannot  long  be  adequate  to  describe 
the  feelings  of  men  who  have  begun  to  use  in  it  a  real  sense. 
One  who  knows  that  he  is  a  person  requires  a  personal  object — 
an  abstraction  cannot  satisfy  him.  The  doctrine  therefore  that  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith,  and  lives  by  faith  in  Christ,  became  a 
principal  element  in  the  Methodist,  as  it  had  been  in  the  early 
Lutheran  teaching ;  the  doctrine  that  individual  believers  consti- 
tute a  peculiar  Ecclesia  grew  out  of  that ;  and  the  Bible  began 
again  to  be  put  forth  as  the  poor  man's  book,  which  he  could  re- 
ceive in  its  simplicity,  though  the  learned  sought  to  explain  it  away. 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  most  decided  proclamation  of 
these  Protestant  dogmas  grew  not  out  of  Methodism  itself,  but  out 
of  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  been  brought,  more 
or  less  directly,  under  its  influence.  The  history  of  the  very  violent 
conflicts  of  the  Calvinists  under  Toplady  and  Sir  Richard  Hill 
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against  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  is  abundant  evidence  of  thb  fact  It 
is  true  that  the  most  powerful  of  the  Methodist  preachers,  Whit- 
field, joined  the  opponents  of  his  master  and  early  coadjutor ;  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  led  to  this  step  by  observing 
how  much  his  own  preaching  had  tended  to  stir  up  affections  and 
feelings  in  men's  minds  rather  than  to  give  them  a  firm  resting* 
place — and  that  he  sought  in  the  Calvinistical  doctrines  for  a  bal- 
ance and  a  counteraction  to  this  danger :  at  all  events  it  is  quite 
certain  that  though  a  far  greater  influence  was  attributed  to  him 
in  his  lifetime  than  to  Wesley,  he  left  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant body  ot  disciples.  It  must  then,  I  conceive,  be  admitted,  that 
the  revival  of  these  Protestant  doctrines,  though  it  might  be  an  in- 
separable accident,  was  not  the  essential  distinction  of  Methodism. 
There  was  something  in  it  different  from  the  feelings  which  worked 
in  the  minds  of  the  Reformers — nay  opposite  to  them,  though  not 
therefore  incompatible  with  theinr. 

I  think  every  one  must  admit  that  Luther  and  Calvin  directed 
men  very  much  more  to  the  invisible  object  which  men  are  to 
contemplate,  or  to  the  original  source  of  their  faith  in  the  Will  of 
Ood  ;  and  the  Methodists  very  much  more  to  the  operations  of  a 
Divine  Spirit  upon  their  own  minds.  This  distinction  is  so  ob- 
vious, and  was  so  clearly  brought  out  in  the  controveraes  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  by  persons  who  acknowledged,  that  they 
had  once  adopted  the  Methodist  peculiarity  themselves,  and  who 
showed  clearly  that  they  could  not  divest  themselves  of  it 
even  while  they  laboured  diligently  to  speak  another  language, 
that  it  needs  not  to  be  established  by  proofs,  though  it  ought 
to  be  very  carefully  noticed.  The  denial  that  it  was  possible  for 
men  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  spiritual  influence,  was  the  great  char- 
acteristic of  Unitarianism,  and  of  the  age  which  was  imbued  with 
it ;  the  assertion  of  the  reality  of  such  an  influence,  and  of  its  con- 
tinual manifestation,  was  the  distinguishing  property  of  the  teach- 
ing which  disturbed  and  partially  subverted  the  liberal  system. 

But  there  were  other  peculiarities  connected  with  this.  Method- 
ism was  not,  like  Quakerism,  the  proclamation  of  a  law  in  each 
man's  own  mind,  or  of  a  power  working  there.  It  was  expressly 
addressed  to  large  masses  of  men ;  the  power  was  believed  to  de- 
scend upon  them,  especially  when  they  were  met  together ;  and 
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tbough  every  individual  was,  in  an  important  sense,  said  to  be 
taken  apart  and  brought  into  debate  with  bis  own  conscience,  it 
was  not  denied  that  the  feeling  of  a  united  influence  had  a  great 
tendency  to  increase  the  consciousness  of  it  in  each  one.  All  that 
was  most  fanatical  in  the  Methodists  was  undoubtedly  connected 
with  this  belief,  and  it  gave  the  most  plausible,  often  the  most  just 
ground,  for  the  assertion,  that  the  effects  said  to  be  produced  by 
their  preaching  might  be  traced  wholly  to  contagion  and  sympa- 
thy, and  would  disappear  when  the  moving  cause  had  ceased. 
Still  we  do  not  get  to  the  meaning  of  a  fact,  merely  by  using  the 
words  **  contagion  and  sympathy"  to  describe  it ;  fanaticism  and 
even  consciously  dishonest  quackery  cannot  produce  any  results 
unless  they  have  some  true  principle  to  work  with,  and  it  seems 
as  if  the  principle  involved  in  Methodism  might  be  one  which  has 
often  been  dawning  upon  us  in  our  previous  inquiries,  though  we 
have  never  yet  found  any  satisfactory  development  of  it.  We  have 
often  been  obliged  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  these  distinct  individ* 
ual  acts,  on  which  Protestantism  dwells  so  exclusively,  may  not, 
must  not,  depend  at  last  upon  some  relation  in  which  men  stand  to 
their  fellows ;  whether  we  can  take  our  start  from  individuals, 
and  form  a  society  out  of  them ;  whether  the  existence  of  society 
be  not  implied  in  their  existence ;  and  whether,  consequently,  if 
each  man  have  a  spiritual  existence,  and  be  subjected  to  a  spiritual 
government,  there  must  not  be  somewhere  a  spiritual  body,  of 
which  he  should  account  himself  a  member?  The  facts  of 
Methodism  may  offer  but  few  helps  for  solving  this  problem,  but 
assuredly  they  force  it  upon  our  attention,  and  make  it  more 
abundantly  necessary  that  we  should  seek  the  solution  of  it  some- 
where. 

There  are  other  points  of  great  importance  and  interest  closely 
connected  with  the  two  to  which  I  have  adverted.  This  proclama- 
tion of  a  spiritual  power  went  forth  from  men  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  university  which  had  the  reputation  of  preserving  more  of 
the  old  Catholic  temper  than  could  be  found  elsewhere,  and  whose 
very  nickname  indicated  that  they  had  been  more  scrupulous  and 
regular  than  the  majority  in  their  devotion  to  forms  and  ordin- 
ances. Those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  practices  which 
the  Wesleys  afterwards  tolerated,  and  which  their  followers  regard 
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as  characteristic  of  their  systenii  would  not  easily  believe  how 
much  importance  they  attached  in  the  outset  of  their  career  to  the 
episcopal  ordination  of  ministers.  Nevertheless  a  certain  impa- 
tience of  order— nayi  a  conviction  that  it  ought  to  be  broken 
through — might  be  discovered  in  them  from  the  first  It  seemed 
to  them  that  there  was  an  immense  body  of  human  souls,  which 
had  no  national  position,  and  of  which  the  nation  took  no  account 
The  upper  classes  in  England  cared  not  much  for  religious  minis- 
trations, but  they  might  have  them  if  they  would ;  the  middle 
class,  if  they  were  not  particularly  well  affected  to  the  National 
Church,  had  provided  for  themselves  in  different  organized  and 
tolerated  sects;  but  the  class  below  them,  the  mo6,  the  conotUe, 
as  they  were  then  named  by  their  despisers,  the  masses^  as  they 
are  now  called  by  their  flatterers,  were  as  little  regarded  by  the 
churchman  who  inherited  the  family  living,  as  by  the  dissenting 
minister  who  received  his  appointment  from  the  tradesman  of  the 
market  town.  To  these,  therefore,  the  Methodists,  like  the  friars 
of  old,  addressed  themselves;  in  them  they,  like  those  friarSi 
awakened  thoughts  and  hopes  to  which  their  educated  country- 
men had  appeared  for  a  long  time  to  be  strangers ;  in  providing 
for  their  wants,  like  the  friars,  they  invaded  the  privileges  of  the 
parochial  (both  alike  would  have  called  them  the  secular)  clergy. 
I  know  not  in  what  way  Bishop  Lavington  maintained  the  position 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Methodists  and  of  the  Papists  had  many 
points  in  common ;  but  no  one  who  considers  these  facts,  or  a 
hundred  others  connected  with  the  peculiar  superstitions  to  which 
they  respectively  gave  currency,  will  doubt  that  he  may  have 
found  very  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  his  opinion.  At  all 
events,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  Methodism  had  some  im- 
portant peculiarities  which  it  did  not  derive  from  Protestantism,  and 
with  which  apure  exclusive  Protestantis  m  can  scarcely  coexist. 

2.  The  practical  belief  of  a  spiritual  operation  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men,  may  be  said  to  constitute  Methodism  so  far  as 
it  is  a  creed.  But  as  soon  as  the  creed  had  obtained  prevalency,  a 
system  developed  itself,  which,  as  Mr.  Soulhey  has  remarked,  is  a 
more  complete  specimen  of  organization  than  any  which  has  been 
produced  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Loyola.  The  more  this  or- 
ganization is  examined,  the  less  it  seems  to  have  to  do  with  any 
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spiiitttal  principle ;  the  more  evidently  it  proves  itself  to  be  an  in- 
vention of  human  policy.  This  assertion  vfiU  scarcely  be  denied 
by  Wesleyans  themselves;  though  they  are  stronger  than  most  in 
asserting  the  principle  of  a  divine  inspiration  in  individuals^  they 
have  pretended  less  than  almost  any  that  their  scheme  had  a  divine 
origin ;  they  attribute  it  \9ith  scarcely  any  hesitation  to  the  wisdom 
and  sagacity  of  their  founder  and  of  his  successors.  In  one  respect 
only  IS  there  a  resemblance  between  the  system  and  that  which  call- 
ed it  into  existence ;  the  spiritual  feelings  of  the  Wesleyans  led 
them  to  overlook  national  distinctions ;  the  system  of  the  Methodists 
is  essentially  extra-national.  It  is  the  effort  to  establish  a  power- 
ful government  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  which  at  no  point  shall  im- 
pinge upon,  or  come  into  contact  with  the  government  of  the  nation. 
It  differs  from  the  systems  of  the  older  dissenting  sects  in  this  im- 
portant point ;  the  limits  of  each  of  them  are  defined  by  the  profes- 
sion of^me  peculiar  tenet  in  which  they  differ  from  the  others,  and 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom ;  that  of  the  Wesleyans,  professing  no 
tenet  which  is  not  recognised  or  tolerated  by  the  National  Church, 
amply  exists  to  assert  their  own  independence  of  it,  and  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  organization  as  theirs  for  the  conversion  of 
mankind. 

In  this  respect  Wesleyanism  is  an  indication  and  specimen  of 
the  religious  tendencies  which  prevail  in  this  age  very  far  beyond 
the  immediate  circle  of  its  influence.  The  religious  feeling  of  the 
last  century  has  given  birth  to  religious  societies,  between  which 
and  their  parent  one  finds  it  difficult,  for  some  time,  to  discover  a 
feature  of  resemblance.  The  first  tended  to  draw  men  into  them- 
selves ;  the  last  throw  them  altogether  out  of  themselves.  The  first 
was  grounded  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  a  directly  spiritual  influ- 
ence, as  the  only  source  of  any  moral  change  in  the  condition  of 
individuals  or  of  the  world ;  the  latter  are  constructed  upon  the 
most  earthly  principles,  and  seem  to  attribute  all  power  to  them. 
Accordingly  the  contrast  has  been  felt,  as  well  by  the  good  men 
who  took  part  in  the  movements  of  the  last  age  and  have  survived 
them,  as  by  the  younger  men  who  have  grown  up  under  their 
teaching.  The  first  confess,  with  something  of  timidity,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  of  appearing  to  disparage  the  fruits  of  a  tree  which  they 
believe  to  have  been  planted  by  a  divine  hand,  that  the  restless 
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turmoil  and  bustle  of  a  modern  religious  life  is  not  what  they  or 
their  fellow-labourers  would  have  wished  to  produce ;  the  latter  in 
more  open,  sometimes  in  more  angry  language,  complain,  that  under 
spiritual  words  and  pretexts  there  has  grown  up  amongst  us  a  great 
machinery — complicated,  noisy,  but  inefficient  to  produce  any  great 
results;  acknowledging  no  law  in  its  workings,  save  certain  vulgar 
maxims,  which  are  applicable  only  to  trade,  if  even  trade  itself  do 
not  demand  principles  of  a  simpler  and  nobler  kind.  Nevertheless 
we  find  the  very  persons  who  make  these  complaints  confessing 
that  they  know  not  how  to  dispense  with  this  machinery,  for  that 
there  must  be  some  method  of  combined  voluntary  action,  grounded 
not  upon  our  relations  to  each  other  as  members  of  a  state,  hot 
upon  some  higher  and  more  universal  relation.  Here  again  then 
we  are  struck  with  indications  of  a  Catholic  feeling  arising  out  of 
the  very  heart  of  Protestanism. 

3.  The  religious  feelings  of  our  age,  in  both  the  forms  which 
they  have  taken,  seem  almost  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
positive  theology.  Men  studied  the  movements  and  operations  of 
their  own  minds  till  these  and  their  endless  vicissitudes  acquired  such 
an  absorbing  interest,  that  the  idea  of  the  absolute  and  the  perma* 
nent  was  almost  lost.  They  fled  from  these  inward  contemplations 
to  occupy  themselves  with  an  external  mechanism,  which  they  be- 
lieved was  meant  to  promote  the  glory  of  God ;  how  difficult  not 
to  believe  that  any  meditation  upon  his  being  and  nature  was  an 
idle  occupation  for  schoolmen !  how  difficult  not  to  feel  an  entire 
alienation  of  mind  from  such  studies !  Therefore  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  main  part  of  what  is  called  theology  in  Great  Britain 
of  late  years  has  been  an  attempt  to  systematize  individual  experi- 
ences, or  else  to  discover  some  general  theory  about  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  world  at  large.  Still  the  craving  in  men's 
hearts  after  something  deeper  and  larger  than  this  can  never  be  ex- 
tinct ;  the  literature  of  past  times,  which  bears  witness  that  men  have 
ventured  into  a  more  awful  sanctuary,  was  not  wholly  closed ;  and 
by  degrees,  either  weariness  of  merely  experimental  divinity  and 
mere  views  about  the  world,  or  a  conviction  that  they  cannot  sub- 
sist alone,  has  led  to  the  inquiry,  whether  that  which  was  once 
tailed  Theology  be  a  reality  or  only  a  dream  ? 

In  Germanjff  where  outward  religious  excitements  are  so  few, 
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where  students  are  students  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  where  habits 
of  meditation  are  assiduously  cultivated,  those  who  had  felt  the 
evangelical  influence,  and  had  been  delivered  by  it  from  the  mate* 
rialism  of  the  last  age,  soon  perceived  that,  unless  this  influence 
led  to  a  search  for  theological  principles,  it  would  melt  away,  or 
only  produce  a  succession  of  fever-paroxysms.    They  therefore  ap* 
plied  themselves  earnestly  to  consider  how  the  religious  feelings, 
without  being  lost  or  weakened,  could  be  turned  in  this  direction. 
They  had  seen  the  mischiefs  which  the  dry  dogmatism  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Calvinbtical  bodies  had  produced;  they  had  seen  that 
the  spirit  of  man,  whenever  it  was  strongly  stirred,  became  im- 
patient of  this  dogmatism,  and  sought  to  escape  from  it  by  making 
spiritual  motives  and  consciousnesses  all  in  all.    Did  not  these  ob- 
servations  prove  that  the  affections — the  seat  of  these  conscious- 
nesses— are  the  proper  and  appointed  organs  of  religious  belief? 
And  may  it  not  be,  that  all  religion — so  far  as  it  acts  from  without 
— is  simply  an  orderly  cultivation  of  these  affections ;  educing  them, 
and  enabling  them  to  perceive  those  objects  and  that  character 
which  must  correspond  to  their  wants,  and  which  are  fitted  to  give 
them  a  living  and  permanent  form  1    Every  one  must  perceive  bow 
much  there  was  in  the  circumstances  of  the  age  to  suggest  the 
thought,  that  this  is  the  all  comprehending,  all  satisfying  idea  of 
Christianity.    It  was  in  fact  the  scientific  methodism  of  the  Evan- 
gelical feelings  and  tendencies,  which  at  once  vindicated  them  from 
the  charge  of  being  incoherent  and  fanatical,  and  promised  them  an 
escape  from  the  peril  of  becoming  so.    It  seemed  to  justify  much 
in  the  Scriptures  which  philosophical  men  in  the  last  age  had  given 
up  as  untenable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  abandonment  of 
much  which  religious  men  had  thought  indispensable,  no  longer 
unsafe.      It  was  no  strange  contradiction  upon  this  hypothesis 
to  believe,  that  the  all-perfect  Being  should  manifest  himself  to  men 
in  one  of  their  own  nature;  that  was  evidently  the  form  in  which 
alone  He  could  present  himself  as  an  object  to  their  affections,  and 
in  which  the  affections  witnessed  that  they  needed  He  should  pre- 
sent himself.     Symbols  which  brought  this  image  more  near  to 
men's  hearts  and  symphathies,  carried  in  them  an  evidence  of  their 
truth  which  no  abuse  of  them  could  set  aside,  and  they  preserve  us 
from  the  tendency  to  mere  intellectual  dogmatism.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  history  of  the  way  Id  which  the  divine  manifestation  took 
place  might,  perhaps^  be  open  to  criticbm.  Criticism  could  do  no 
barm  by  dealing  severely  with  the  shell  of  it ;  for  the  kernel  within 
was  something  which  the  affections  could  not  afford  to  part  with, 
and  would  defend,  in  defiance  of  all  efforts  to  rob  them  of  it.  The 
criticism  of  the  last  age,  because  this  principle  was  not  admitted, 
was  generally  false.  Much  had  been  thrown  away  as  superfluous 
which  the  affections  felt  to  be  necessary;  many  things  perhaps 
suffered  to  remain  against  which  they  protested.  For  it  will  be 
found,  say  these  teachers,  that  they  reject  as  incongruous  with  them- 
selves whatever  the  understanding  on  other  grounds  insists  should 
be  thrown  aside.  ^*  Upon  this  principle  we  are  to  deal  with  the 
Jewish  records ;  they  explain  how  the  religious  feelings  of  a  certain 
nation  were  awakened ;  but  we  must  not  invest  them  with  an  ex- 
clusive dignity ;  we  must  not  make  Christianity  dependent  upon 
them.  The  affections  being  in  all  men,  every  history  and  every 
theology  will  contain  hints  of  the  efforts  which  men  have  made  to 
discover  what  they  needed  for  this  portion  of  their  being;  eveiy 
scheme  of  philosophy  (though  philosophy  has  a  distinct  province  of 
its  own)  will  have  tried  to  methodize  these  hints.  Christianity 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  announcement  to  men  of  what  they  had 
been  seeking  after.*' 

Though  some  of  these  views  may  be  very  offensive  to  those  who 
compose  the  evangelical  school  in  this  country,  they  certainly  have 
been  adopted  by  men  of  deep  thought  and  learning,  and  as  I  be- 
lieve of  simple,  earnest  piety,  in  the  most  thoughtful  country  of 
Europe,  as  the  only  scheme  of  theology  which  a  person  starting 
from  the  evangelical  premises,  and  admitting  no  others  to  be  sound 
and  true,  can  consistently  acknowledge.  And  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  this  doctrine  in  the  country  which 
gave  it  birth,  will  prove  that  they  were  wrong.  If  indeed  it  be 
asked  whether  it  has  been  found  in  practice,  that  those  who  em- 
braced this  scheme  could  abide  in  it,  however  elaborated  and  fenced 
it  may  have  been  by  the  art  of  a  clear  logical  understanding,  sustain- 
ing a  devout  and  honest  heart,  I  imagine  the  answer  would  be,  No. 
Those  who  have  taken  up  this  theory  have  been  compelled  either 
to  advance  or  to  retreat.  The  principle  of  it  is,  that  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  b  the  one  great  fact  in  the  Bible  history,  to  which  all 
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others  are  subordiDate,  and  which  we  may  continue  to  recognise, 
even  though  we  should  be  compelled  to  reject  many  of  the  records 
which  have  been  supposed  to  foretell  it,  as  Well  as  some  parts  of  the 
story  which  contains  it    To  this  fact  the  believer  in  this  system 
clings  as  the  deliverance  from  large  Pantheistic  notions  about  the 
Godhead,  and  as  the  warrant  and  protection  for  that  personal  reli- 
gion which  he  takes  to  be  the  especial  characteristic  of  Protestant- 
ism.    But  in  following  out  the  plan  of  discriminating  between  that 
which  men  must  receive  as  congenial  to  their  inward  feelings  and 
wants,  and  that  which  belongs  only  to  outward  form  and  history,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  recognition  of  a  personal  object  has  evap- 
orated altogether.    Our  Lord's  life  does  but  embody  certain  great 
ideas  and  principles,  which  have  been  at  work  in  men's  hearts  at 
all  times ;  which  probably  did  exhibit  themselves  very  remarkably 
in  Him,  and  may  have  seemed  to  his  affectionate,  credulous,  or  inter- 
ested disciples,  to  exhibit  themselves  in  Him  as  they  never  did  or 
coold  in  any  other ;  but  which  can  be  contemplated  by  us  apart 
from  the  accidental  form  which  they  assumed  in  that  or  in  any  age, 
as  principles  appertaining  to  our  general  humanity.    Such  is  one 
result  of  this  method — a  result,  it  will  be  seen,  as  directly  in  oppo- 
ation  as  any  that  can  well  be  conceived  to  the  feelings  and  inten- 
tions of  its  originator,  and  which  yet  has  seemed  to  be  merely  a 
natural  deduction  from  it.    On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  who 
would  have  been  most  inclined,  by  the  habits  of  their  minds  and 
the  mode  of  their  initiation  into  Christianity,  to  adopt  thb  form  of 
theology,  and  who  probably  did  adopt  it,  have  been  led  more  and 
more  to  feel  that  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  manifestation  of  God 
cannot  rest  merely  upon  the  individual  experience  or  feeling  of  its 
necessity,  however  deeply  they  acknowledge  that  experience  in 
themselves  and  would  wish  to  produce  it  in  others,  that  it  must  be 
sustained  by  a  still  more  awful  truth,  and  that  that  truth  must  in 
some  sense  have  been  given  to  men  in  order  that  they  might  enter 
into  it.     This,  I  apprehend,  is  a  faith  which  is  every  day  growing 
to  greater  strength  in  many  serious  German  minds,  and  which  must 
in  due  time  bear  important  fruits.    What  these  fruits  may  be,  I 
shall  not  here  inquire.    This  fact  I  conceive  is  at  all  events  estab- 
lished, that  as  there  is  a  Catholic  tendency  even  in  those  views  con- 
cerning spiritual  influence,  and  in  those  concerning  outward  organ- 
ic 
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ization,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  of  the  most  exclusively  Pro- 
testant character,  so  likewise  there  is  a  Catholic  tendency  in  that 
theology  which  can  be  traced  most  directly  to  a  Protestant  origin. 
Even  that  system  which  builds  theology  upon  something  purely  in- 
ternal, yet  makes  the  idea  of  a  divine  manifestation  or  incarnation 
its  central  idea,  and  connects  with  this  the  use  of  outward  symbols, 
and  two  oppo^te  schemes  which  have  grown  up  by  the  side  of  it 
and  seem  to  have  developed  themselves  out  of  it  bear  unequivt>cal 
witness  that  Protestant  Germany  cannot  be  content  with  a  purely 
Protestant  system.  Catholicism  it  must  have  either  in  the  form  of 
Pantheism  or  of  definite  Christianity. 

I  said  that  Unitarianism  in  the  form  which  it  took  in  the  last  cen- 
tury was  crushed,  and  only  not  extinguished  by  the  Evangelical 
movement.  But  it  was  susceptible  of  another  form,  which  it  has 
assumed  among  the  descendants  of  the  English  Puritan  colonists  of 
J\rarth  America.  The  coating  of  dry  materialism  with  which  it 
was  associated,  and  from  which  it  appeared  to  be  insqiarable,  has 
been  cast  away ;  the  orthodox  systems  are  charged  by  the  modem 
Unitarians  with  a  disregard  of  man's  spiritual  nature  and  his  spirit- 
ual powers;  the  idea  of  a  divine  humanity  in  one  person  is  only 
rejected  because  it  interferes  with  the  acknowledgment  of  it  in 
every  one.  It  is  not  pretended  by  these  teachers  that  the  idea  of 
the  Divine  Being  can  be  otherwise  than  a  mysterious  idea ;  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  refute  the  old  doctrine  of  Christendom  by  exhib- 
iting its  absurd  inconsistency  with  notions  which  are  applicable  to 
sensible  things;  it  is  rather  accused  of  being  formal  and  systematic, 
of  making  accurate  distinctions  when  all  ought  to  be  left  vague 
and  indeterminate.  Sabellianism  has  in  fact  superseded  Socinian- 
ism. 

The  views  of  the  modern  school  respecting  the  world  or  the  age, 
are  also  different  firom  those  of  their  predecessors.  Every  thing  is 
growing  and  progressive ;  the  existing  age  sees  further  than,  its 
predecessors,  and  can  afford  to  reject  much  which  they  believed. 
But  the  age  is  only  to  be  contemplated  in  a  few  illuminated  persons 
who  are  setting  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  feelings 
and  habits  of  their  contemporaries.  The  idea  of  an  Ecclesia  has 
come  to  light  in  another  form,  and  in  a  very  remarkable  form,  for 
it  is  assumed  that  the  Ecclesia  (a  very  narrow  and  exclusive  one, 
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oonsBtiiig  of  BCB  of  ganos  and  intdkct,)  is  the  proper  worll  of 
which  vhat  is  caDcd  the  world  is  only  the  counterfeit  S^h  is 
modcTD  Unitarianism,  against  wUch  the  diflerent  sects  in  America 
fed  thai  they  have  need  to  strire  with  great  earnestness,  and  of 
whidi  they  saj,  I  bcGere  most  trnly,  that  it  makes  qmte  as  little 
apped  to  the  conscience,  has  as  Kttle  to  do  with  the  life  and  heait 
of  men,  as  that  which  it  has  succeeded.  The  wise  membeis  of 
these  sects  affirm,  (experience  will  soon  show  whether  they  are 
mistaken,)  that  between  this  Unitarianism  and  Pantheism  tlrare  is 
only  an  imaginary  boondary  wlucfa  most  soon  be  transgressed.  But 
neither  of  their  assertions  acts  with  any  great  power  as  a  check 
Q|Am  the  progress  of  the  system.  The  Americans  are  craving  for 
something  which  is  Catholic,  and  not  sectarian.  This  system  ap- 
pears to  have  that  merit,  and  it  is  a  common  opinion,  that  either 
Unitarianism  or  Romanism  will  overspread  America,  or  that  the 
two  will  divide  it  between  them.  If  there  be  no  Catholicism  which 
is  not  identical  with  one  of  these  schemes,  I  cannot  donbt  that  they 
are  right 

Some  alloaon  has  been  made  to  a  feeling  of  discontent  in  the 
minds  of  earnest  and  pious  Scotchmen  with  the  Necessitarian  sys* 
tem,  which  has  assumed  in  that  country  the  name  and  reputation 
of  the  old  Calvinism.  There,  as  in  Germany,  though  for  some- 
what <fiSerent  reasons,  men  cannot  be  content  with  mere  indivi- 
dual feelings  or  mere  schemes  of  action  ;  they  require  a  theology. 
Now  the  great  solitary  principle  of  Scotch  theology,  that  the  Will 
of  God  is  the  original  to  which  every  thing  that  is  real  in  the  uni- 
verse or  in  man  must  be  referred,  may,  as  we  have  seen,  take  two 
entirely  opposite  forms.  It  may  be  an  assertion,  that  there  is  a 
Sovereign  over  the  worid  who  disposes  of  all  things  and  persons 
according  to  his  pleasure ;  it  may  be  an  assertion,  that  there  is  one 
from  whom  all  good  is  derived,  all  evil  being  the  contrary  of  his 
nature  and  the  resistance  to  his  purpose.  As  the  former  of  these 
views  became  more  and  more  characteristic  of  the  new  Calvinism, 
the  latter  began  to  be  proclaimed  as  the  only  principle,  which  is 
consistent  with  Scripture  by  a  small  minority  of  Scotch  divines, 
whose  zeal,  love,  and  in  many  cases  knowledge  also,  compensated 
for  their  numerical  weakness.  After  a  short  but  violent  struggle, 
fhey  were  generally  excluded  from  the  IQrk ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Universal  Love  of  God  being  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  its 
formularies  and  its  existence.  But  the  fact  that  such  a  principle 
once  proclaimed  can  never  be  suppressed  by  any  efforts  of  any 
body  of  men,  is  not  the  only  one  which  makes  this  a^^arently  in- 
significant demonstration  of  great  importance  to  those  who  are 
taking  account  of  the  religious  tendencies  of  this  age.  We  have 
seen  how  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  or  manifestation  of  God,  in 
the  person  of  man,  has  presented  itself  to  the  Evangelical  Germans 
as  that  which  must  be  the  groundwork  of  religion,  if  there  be  a 
religion,  and  how  remarkably  this  question,  whether  the  incarna- 
tion be  a  fact  or  only  a  dream,  has  become  the  turning  point  of  all 
theological  controversies  there.  Thus  that  Church  body  which 
was  created  to  witness  of  justification  by  faith,  has  found  that  it 
must  have  a  deeper  ground  than  this  to  rest  upon,  if  it  rest  at  alL 
Again  we  have  seen  how  among  the  Unitarians  in  America — the 
body  which  imagined  that  it  existed  to  protest  against  the  possi- 
bility of  God  taking  the  nature  of  man — language  has  become 
prevalent  and  popular  which,  however  vague  and  however  unlike 
the  doctrine  of  a  divine  humiliation,  yet  involves  all  the  difficulty 
and  mystery  belonging  to  that  doctrine.  Yet  neither  of  these 
changes  seem  to  me  so  remarkable  as  the  fact,  that  Scotchmen, 
trained  from  their  infancy  to  look  upon  the  fall  of  man  as  the  only 
foundation  of  divinity,  and  upon  the  incarnation  as  only  intelligible 
when  regarded  as  a  means  of  deliverance  from  the  effects  of  it, 
should  have  been  led  to  acknowledge  this  as  the  central  truth,  and 
to  exhibit  all  other  truths  in  the  light  of  it.  Now  this  is  the  case 
with  those  I  have  spoken  of  as  protesting  against  the  Calvinism  of 
modern  Scotland ;  all  without  exception  have  spoken  of  the  divine 
manifestation  in  Christ  as  that  which  constitutes  Christianity, 
But  it  was  remarkably  the  case  with  the  Scotch  divine,  whose 
name,  for  good  and  for  evil,  is  best  known  in  this  country,  and 
whose  thoughts  have  left  upon  many  minds  traces  which  will 
remain  long  after  the  body  which  bears  his  name  shall  have  been 
forgotten.  The  late  Mr.  Irving,  bred  in  the  straitest  school  of 
Presbyterianism,  and  retaining,  I  believe  to  the  last,  a  ve'hement 
admiration  for  Knox  and  his  principles,  was  yet  led  to  adopt  the 
conviction,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  had  been  strangely 
kept  out  of  sight  in  all  Protestant  systems ;  that  it  is  the  centre  of 
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all  divinity ;  the  deeper  mystery  of  the  Trinity  being  at  once  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  rests,  and  the  truth,  to  the  full  knowledge 
and  fruition  of  which  it  is  to  lead  us.  In  the  attempt  to  reassert 
this  doctrine,  he  was  betrayed,  it  is  well  known,  into  the  use  of 
strange  and  perilous  language,  which  was  vehemently  attacked 
and  often  greatly  misrepresented — language  which  a  man  wilt,  I 
believe,  inevitably  adopt  who  has  not  quite  divested  himself  of  the 
notion  that  the  Fall  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  and  is  trying  to 
reconcile  that  Calvinistical  theory  with  the  Catholic  faith.  But 
Mr.  Irving  was  not  content  with  the  bare  proclamation  of  a  prin- 
ciple. He  felt  that  this  principle  must  be  the  foundation  of  one 
Catholic  Church  ;  that  if  a  Church  existed,  this  must  be  the  truth 
on  which  it  rests ;  that  if  this  be  a  truth,  there  must  be  a  Church. 
No  man  had  t^ken  more  pains  to  proclaim  the  coming  of  a  future 
and  perfect  dispensation.  But  he  found  that  the  mere  prospect  of 
a  Church  did  not  satisfy  the  language  of  Scripture,  nor  the  faith  of 
one  who  had  really  believed  in  a  divine  humanity.  The  existence 
of  such  a  divine  humanity  was  not  a  prospect,  but  a  reality ;  facts 
had  attested  it ;  the  society  which  was  built  upon  it  must  be  a  fact 
too.  But  such  a  Church,  he  contended,  does  not  exist ;  it  has 
been,  but  it  has  ceased,  or  is  on  the  point  of  ceasing  to  be ;  it  must 
then  be  restored  ;  it  can  only  be  restored  by  a  divine  intervention. 
There  must  be  a  fact  embodying  the  principle  of  a  union  of  God 
with  man  which  is  the  Church ;  this  is  the  incarnation ;  there 
must  be  an  organized  body  built  upon  that  fiict ;  there  must  be 
the  manifestation  of  a  spiritual  power  to  attest  its  existence,  and  to 
enable  its  respective  members  to  perform  their  functions.  The 
religious  public  of  England  might  safely  indulge  their  humour,  if 
there  be  ever  safe  occasions  for  jesting,  with  the  evidence  which 
the  disciples  of  this  system  produced  to  show  that  they  had  been 
constituted  the  Church  of  God  in  the  world.  But  I  maintain  that 
this  public  cannot  set  at  naught  the  principles  which  led  men  to 
desire  such  evidence,  lind  to  accept  almost  any  thing  as  if  it  were 
the  answer  to  their  wishes.  For  whereas  the  three  characteristics 
which  we  have  noticed  in  our  modern  religious  movements,  the 
first,  the  recognition  of  a  spiritual  influence ;  the  second,  the  de* 
mand  for  an  outward  organization ;  the  third,  the  craving  for  a 
po»tive  theology,  have  been  existing  hitherto  in  the  greatest  con- 
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tradiction  to  each  other ;  each  by  turns  putting  itself  forth  as  the 
great  necessity;  each  by  turns  crushing  and  extinguishbg  the 
others ;  here  was  an  attempt  to  combine  them  all,  and  to  exhibit 
them  in  that  relation  which  I  think  we  MJed  to  be  the  right  one. 
If  then  there  be  a  falsehood  in  a  conception  which  scenes  to  unite 
80  many  elements,  all  indispensable,  yet  unsociable — and  every 
fact  in  the  history  of  Irvingism  convinces  me  that  there  is  a  great 
and  terrible  falsehood — one  would  think  it  must  be  in  the  assump- 
tion, that  there  is  not  already  a  Catholic  Church  which  is  grounded 
upon  a  theological  truth,  possesses  a  divine  organization,  and  is 
endowed  with  the  living  Spirit ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
founded  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


SECTION  II. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    MOVEMENTS. 
Feelings  respecting  man — Poetry  and  criticism — Pure  metaphysics — Eclecticism. 

I.  At  the  time  when  Wesley  and  bis  fellow-labourers  were 
proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  Spiritual  Power  and  Influence  with  so 
much  of  energy  and  practical  demonstration,  the  common  faith 
anK>ng  philosophical  men  was,  that  man  is  a  mere  creature  of  flesh 
and  blood.  It  might  be  only  in  the  enlightened  coteries  of  France 
that  this  doctrine  was  proclaimed  in  its  breadth  and  fulness ;  only 
in  them  was  it  clearly  understood  how  to  the  processes  of  digestion, 
or  rather  to  the  mass  of  matter  in  which  these  strange  processes  go 
on,  may  be  referred  the  phenomena  of  thinking,  hopir>g,  loving ; 
dsewhcre  it  was  more  or  less  confidently  received  as  an  article  of 
faith,  that  there  dwells  in  our  bodily  frame,  a  thing  called  a  soul, 
which  is  known  chiefly  by  certain  negative  definitions,  and  which 
will  survive  death.  Nevertheless  the  Encyclopedists  did  but  ex- 
press, in  the  shape  of  a  proposition,  that  which  was  the  habit  of 
feeling  in  the  age  to  which  they  belonged.  '^  Given  matter,  to 
find  whether  there  is  any  thing  besides,  or  whether  all  things  may 
be  reduced  under  its  forms ;"  this  was  the  problem  which  the  men 
of  that  time  imagined  had  been  set  before  them  to  solve  in  whatever 
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way  they  could.  The  experiments  which  were  made  by  those  who 
were  willing  in  argument  to  start  from  these  premises  are,  it  seems 
to  me,  profoundly  interesting ;  the  results  to  which  they  led  most 
satisfactory.  Among  these  we  must  reckon  Hutcheson's  discovery 
of  a  Moral  Sense,  and  Butler's  of  a  Conscience.  DiscovEKies  I 
have  a  right  to  call  them,  for  though  the  facts  which  were  affirmed 
had  once  been  taken  for  granted,  they  had  become  a  terra  incog" 
nUa  ;  nay,  one  which,  according  to  the  charts  then  received,  could 
not  exist  But  like  many  great  facts  in  the  physical  world,  these 
were  supported  by  evidence  which  had  much  more  weight  with 
the  next  generation  than  with  the  one  to  which  it  was  addressed, 
and  the  principle  was  taciJy  recognised  that  the  material  Is  at  all 
events  the  substantial  point  of  man  ;  that  what  is  spiritual,  if  it  ex- 
ist at  all,  is  only  his  accident.  Nay,  this  doctrine,  though  refuted 
by  all  the  conduct  and  by  much  of  the  language  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  evangelical  movement,  yet  formed  a  very  considerable 
element  in  their  opinions.  They  taught  men  that  the  soul  was  all 
in  all ;  that  every  thing  was  to  be  postponed  to  the  salvation  of  the 
soul ;  that  all  men  had  souls ;  and  that  the  majority  of  men  were 
guilty  of  neglecting  their  souls ;  yet  if  they  had  been  asked  wheth- 
er they  really  looked  upon  men  generally  as  spiritual  beings,  they 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  question  could  mean. 
^  Spiritual  beings !"  they  would  have  exclaimed,  ^'no,  indeed  ;  an 
unconverted  man,  a  man  who  has  not  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  divine  grace,  is  simply  a  carnal  being ;  there  is  nothing  spiritual 
about  him.''  They  knew  that  this  language  in  some  sense  was 
true;  they  knew  that  it  denoted  something  real,  and  the  habits  of 
their  time  hindered  them  from  perceiving  the  contradiction  which 
lay  concealed  in  it  ''  What,"  they  would  have  said,  '^  is  philoso- 
phy to  us  ?  all  we  want  is  to  declare  the  truth  of  the  Gospel."  But 
philosophy  was  very  much  to  them  notwithstanding ;  the  material- 
istic philosophy  had  unconsciously  a  great  hold  upon  their  minds, 
and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  most  extravagant  notions 
and  acts  which  can  be  charged  upon  them,  arose  from  the  mingling 
of  this  philosophy  with  the  spiritual  maxims  which  they  had  de- 
rived from  Christianity.  It  seemed  so  utterly  strange  to  men  in  the 
18th  century,  that  human  beings  should  exhibit  any  spiritual  feel- 
ings or  energies,  that  the  appearance  of  them  was  almost  necessa- 
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rily  looked  upon  as  something  not  wonderful  merely, but  startling; 
not  as  the  effect  of  a  divine  influence  merely,  but  of  a  magi- 
cal one. 

The  Methodists,  however,  led  other  men  into  a  belief  whicli 
they  did  not  entertain  themselves ;  they  were  the  unconscious  and 
unacknowledged,  but  not  the  least  powerful  instruments  of  a  g^reat 
change  in  the  views  of  philosophers.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
when  a  change  of  this  kind  may  be  said  to  have  actually  taken 
place ;  in  other  words,  when  a  principle  which  has  long  struggled 
with  opposition  and  ridicule  may  be  treated  as  the  recognised  and 
popular  creed.  The  generally  admitted  test  is  this.  As  long  as  a 
doctrine  is  held  only  in  such  a  country  as  Germany,  a  country  of  re- 
cluse student?,  so  long  it  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  age.  But 
so  soon  as  it  has  become  the  common  talk  and  profession  of  theleo- 
turers  and  coteries  of  France,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  has  established 
its  claim  to  that  distinction,  notwithstanding  any  resistance  it  may  still 
encounter  from  the  opinions  and  habits  which  have  been  bequeathed 
by  previous  generations.  And  this  test  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  doctrine  that  man  is  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  ^iritual  being.  The 
materialism  which  the  last  age  implicitly  adopted  did  not  fully  de- 
velope  itself  in  that  age ;  the  successors  of  the  Encyclopedists  car- 
ried their  doctrines  even  further  than  they  had  done,  and  proclaimed 
them  with  even  more  confidence.  Nevertheless,  they  have  been 
losing  ground  every  hour  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  coun- 
try which  seemed  to  belong  to  them ;  till  there  is  scarcely  a  sub- 
ject, not  even  that  of  physiology  and  medicine,  on  which  they  have 
not  been  vehemently  assaulted,  nay,  from  which  they  have  not 
been  almost  dislodged.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  assume,  that  a 
philosophical  revolution  has  occurred,  quite  as  signal  as  that  which 
distinguished  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  of  a  di- 
rectly opposite  kind.  The  change  which  we  noticed  in  the  phrases  of 
Unitarians  and  in  the  whole  conception  of  their  system  is  an  index  of 
it,  and  may  help  us  to  understand  the  character  and  effects  of  it.  It 
does  not  consist  in  any  dry,  tame,  acknowledgment  that  man  has  an 
immortal  part  or  property  which  may  survive  the  dissolution  of  his 
animal  frame;  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  distinct  affirmation, 
that  those  powers  and  properties  which  he  has  within  him,  of  which 
the  senses  can  take  no  account,  and  which  are  not  reducible  under 
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any  mechanical  conditions,  are  what  constitute  him  a  man ;  and  that 
all  the  most  important  part  of  his  history  is  the  history  of  these 
powers,  of  the  restraints  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  and  of 
what  they  have  achieved.  A  dynamical  philosophy  has  gradually 
superseded  a  mechanical  one  in  those  countries  where  philosophy 
is  considered  of  a  distinct  substantive  value,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
fluence of  trade  proper,  and  trade  political,  is  endeavouring  to  sup- 
plant it  in  England  also.  And  though  I  call  it  a  philosophy,  I 
mean  something  which  diffuses  itself  through  the  most  ordinary  and 
popular  literature,  and  has  created  a  language  for  itself,  which 
will  become  in  a  short  time,  if  it  have  not  become  already,  familiar 
to  clubs  and  drawing  rooms. 

This  language  will  of  course  very  oflen  touch  upon  points  which 
religious  men  have  thought  belonged  exclusively  to  them.  All  the 
facts  which  concern  the  internal  life  and  consciousness ;  all  the  re- 
ligious changes  which  have  taken  place  in  different  periods  of  soci- 
ety ;  all  the  personal  conflicts  of  Christians,  will  be  spoken  of  with 
the  deepest  interest,  as  being  vastly  more  important  than  accounts 
of  wars  and  state  intrigues  and  the  fall  of  empires.  Men  in  old 
times  will  be  admired  because  they  esteemed  themselves  the  sub- 
jects of  a  divine  inspiration,  and  faithfully  acted  upon  that  hypo- 
thesis.  The  ages  in  which  faith  gave  place  to  infidelity  will  be 
denounced  as  barren  and  worthless.  It  will  be  affirmed  that  in  our 
day,  as  much  as  in  any  former  one,  men  ought  to  exercise  faith, 
and  to  look  upon  their  different  talents  as  marks  of  a  spiritual  voca- 
tion. In  such  expressions,  mingled  as  they  generally  are  with 
many  in  which  religious  men  can  have  no  sympathy,  it  is  common 
to  say  that  there  is  fraud  and  insincerity ;  language  is  wilfully  per- 
verted to  mean  something  different  from  its  common  meaning.  In 
many  cases  there  may  doubtless  be  this  insincerity ;  the  more  fash- 
ionable the  tone  becomes,  the  more  of  it  there  will  be.  But  it  is 
dangerous  to  prefer  such  charges,  for  they  are  very  often  untrue, 
and  they-may  often  be  retaliated  upon  ourselves.  The  case  I  con- 
ceive stands  thus.  A  considerable  number  of  persons  in  Germany, 
in  France,  and  in  England,  believe  that  they  have  found  an  expla- 
nation for  most  or  all  of  the  facts  which  readers  of  the  Bible  attri- 
bute to  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  believe  that  the  last 
age  had  no  such  explanation,  and  that  its  attempts  to  interpret  or 
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deny  these  facts  were  ridiculous.    Treating  human  beings,  they 
say,  merely  as  material  mechanical  creatures,  you  will  always  be 
puzzled  with  what  pious  people  tell  you  that  they  have  felt,  and 
with  what  they  have  actually  done ;  treat  them  as  spiritual  beings, 
and  the  difficulty  ceases.    You  cannot  account  for  every  thing ; 
their  divine  interventions,  spiritual  illuminations,  and  miracles,  were 
not  mere  inventions  of  priestcraft,  though  priestcraft  has  much  to 
do  with  the  continued  belief  of  them ;  they  are  all  to  be  traced  to 
man's  spiritual  nature ;  by  observing  what  theory  prevailed  in  each 
age  on  such  matters  you  form  a  notion  of  its  character,  and  of  its 
relation  to  that  which  succeeded  it.    This  is  a  language  which  per- 
fectly satisfies  some  persons  who  can  put  all  these  subjects  at  a  dis- 
tance from  them,  and  speculate  about  them  with  entire  calmness. 
There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  whose  phrases  will  often  be  very 
like  these — nay,  the  very  same — but  in  whom  they  are  indications 
of  an  entirely  different  state  of  mind.    These  are  men  who  do  not 
consider  it  their  duty  or  vocation  to  explain  away  facts,  or  to  phi- 
losophize upon  them ;  they  cannot  look  at  any  thing  as  apart  from 
themselves;  when  they  talk  of  sufferings  and  conflicts,  they  are  not 
expounding  a  scheme  of  metaphysics,  they  are  speaking  of  what 
they  have  known  and  what  they  can  therefore  sympathize  with  in 
others.    Such  persons  cannot  adopt  the  old  religious  language,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  set  aside  facts  which  they  feel  to  be  certain ;  it 
seems  to  deny  that  a  man  is  any  thing  in  himself;  that  he  has  an 
eye  wherewith  he  is  to  receive  light.     But  neither  can  they  wholly 
reject  this  old  religious  language ;  they  feel  inwardly  that  the  phi- 
losophical is  no  substitute  for  it ;  they  feel  that  the  wonls  about 
gifts  and  inspirations  did  mean  something  more  than  that  a  man 
has  all  powers  within  him ;  they  feel  that  an  abdication  of  powers, 
a  denial  of  self,  is  the  characteristic  of  all  really  honest  men;  they 
feel  that  humility,  and  not  exaltation,  the  acknowledgment  of  re- 
ceiving, not  the  boast  of  possessing,  ought  to  be  the  criterion  of 
spiritual  excellence.    They,  therefore,  hover  between  the  two  forms 
of  language,  using  either  as  the  feeling  of  the  weakness  or  false- 
hood of  the  other  predominates,  often  committing  the  grossest  in- 
consistencies, often  uttering  the  most  absurd  extravagancies,  but 
proving  the  honesty  of  their  intentions  more  by  these  inconsisten- 
cies and  extravagancies  than  by  much  which  seems  to  their  ad- 
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mirers  coherent  and  reasonable;  and  I  believe  laying  religious 
men,  but  especially  divines,  under  an  obligation  to  inquire  what  this 
perplexity  means,  and  whether  their  own  modes  of  speaking  or 
thinking,  the  indistinctness  of  their  minds,  or  the  faithlessness  of 
their  hearts,  may  not  have  given  occasion  to  it. 

2.  I  attributed  much,  both  of  the  good  and  evil  which  distin- 
guished the  last  age,  to  the  exclusive  study  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Self-forgetfulness  and  the  sense  of  something  permanent  and  abso- 
lute distinct  from  us,  accompanied  with  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
importance  of  man  altogether,  and  to  regard  God  as  merely  a  syno- 
nyme  of  nature,  are  habits  of  mind,  which  seem  so  much  connect- 
ed with  this  pursuit,  that  wise  men  have  alternately  exalted  it  as 
the  one  pure  and  safe  region  for  the  soul  to  dwell  in,  and  have  fled 
from  it  as  dreary  and  infectious. 

In  our  day  the  most  vehement  efforts  have  been  made  by  eminent 
individuals  and  by  societies  to  assert  the  superiority  of  this  study  to 
all  others ;  the  certainty  of  its  conclusions  and  its  progressive  im- 
provements have  been  set  in  strong  contrast  with  the  insecurity  of 
all  moral  principles,  when  they  are  not  mere  commonplaces,  equal- 
ly obvious  to  the  savage* and  the  sage;  the  mighty  practical  results 
of  it,  which  every  one  must  recognise,  have  been  appealed  to  as 
proving  its  claim  to  be  the  useful,  and  therefore  the  precious  part  of 
knowledge.  Yet  all  these  arguments  and  encouragements  have 
been  insufficient  to  excite  any  ardent  zeal  for  it  in  the  minds  of 
those  young  men  who  most  represent  the  character  of  the  age,  or 
are  most  likely  to  stamp  it  with  their  own — insufficient  to  deter 
them  from  devoting  themselves  to  the  inquiries  and  speculations 
which  are  pronounced  to  be  without  any  present  advantage  or  pro- 
mise of  fruit  hereafter.  The  Utilitarian  does  not  acknowledge  the 
ad  hominem  appeal  of  the  natural  philosopher ;  he  declares  that 
there  are  more  useful  studies  than  that  of  the  stars  or  of  strata. 
Religious  men  are  in  vain  besought  to  believe,  that  the  great  evi- 
dences of  the  divine  existence  and  character  are  to  be  found  in  the 
outward  universe ;  their  tendency,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  reflect 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  feelings  which  belong  to  themselves. 
But  above  all,  nature  itself  has  been,  to  a  very  great  extent,  con- 
quered from  the  natural  philosopher.  Sympathies  have  been  disco- 
vered between  the  beholder  and  the  objects  which  are  presented  to 
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him,  and  attempts  to  express  these  sympathies  or  investigate  the 
condttioDS  and  laws  under  which  they  exist,  have  become  the  fa- 
▼ourite,  are  threatening  to  become  the  exclusive,  occupation  of  the 
more  thoughtful  and  abstracted  men  in  this  time.  A  few  hints 
respecting  this  important  revolution  are  necessary  in  this  place.  I 
am  quite  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  subject ;  but  the  tendencies  of 
our  modern  poetry  and  criticism  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  one 
who  is  studying  the  influences  which  are  acting  upon  himself  and 
his  fellows. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we  may  trace  the 
commencement  of  a  poetry  which  had  a  much  more  direct  and 
substantive  reference  to  the  outward  universe  than  that  of  earlier 
periods.  The  doings  of  men,  as  well  as  the  songs  in  which  they 
were  celebrated,  had  become  artificial  and  conventional :  those 
whom  domestic  habits  had  inspired  with  a  dislike  of  the  hoUowness 
of  general  society,  or  whom  their  early  cultivation  had  taught  to 
desire  something  more  living  and  permanent  than  the  modes  of  a 
particular  generation,  took  refuge  in  nature.  To  their  simple  and 
sincere  utterances  succeeded  violent  paroxysms  of  rapture,  concern- 
ing its  more  magnificent  images,  and  most  vague  and  abortive  efforts 
to  describe  them.  But  both  these  forms  of  writing  were  rather 
indications  that  a  new  state  of  feeling  was  at  hand  than  themselves 
the  expression  of  it.  Presently  European  society  was  shaken  by 
an  earthquake ;  conventions  were  loosened  or  dissolved ;  the  links 
between  the  past  and  the  present  were  snapt  asimder ;  passions 
which  had  been  smothered  or  icebound  by  the  rules  of  etiquette 
broke  forth ;  men  in  different  classes  remembered,  that  under  some 
conditions  or  other  they  had  common  rights  and  a  common  hu- 
manity ;  the  question  what  law  are  we  to  obey,  if  old  observances 
and  decorums  can  no  longer  command  us,  began  to  be  earnestly 
discussed.  The  admiration  and  love  of  nature  became  strangely 
connected  with  all  these  movements  of  the  human  heart  and  will, 
and  different  forms  of  poetry  appeared  to  illustrate  and  exhibit  the 
connection.  One  form  of  it  presented  us  with  chivalrous  legends 
of  other  days,  enabling  us  to  feel  that  there  was  still  a  bond  be. 
tween  us  and  them,  though  the  institutions  which  they  had 
bequeathed  might  be  perishing.  In  this  poetry  scenes  in  nature 
came  forth  as  a  gallery  of  pictures,  which  had  lasted  for  genera- 
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tioDSy  and  upon  which  the  heroes  as  well  as  the  readers  of  the  poem 
had  gazed.  Another  form  of  it  expressed  the  wailings  of  those 
who  had  been  prematurely  disgusted  with  society,  or  had  not  been 
able  to  reconcile  its  demands  with  their  desire  for  individual  inde- 
pendence. All  the  storms  and  tumults  in  nature  echoed  these  dis- 
contents and  discords ;  its  more  peaceful  scenes  were  welcomed  as 
the  only  medicine  for  them.  A  third  was  the  calm  utterance  of  a 
calm  mind,  which  had  sought  to  discover  what  bonds  of  fellowship 
existed  between  it  and  men  of  all  different  orders  and  degrees. 
Nature  was  evidently  a  common  thing  in  which  lord  and  peasant 
might  participate,  from  which  no  proscriptions  and  formalities 
could  exclude.  A  fourth  was  of  a  far  more  comprehensive,  if  not 
of  a  deeper  quality.  It  exhibited  the  efforts  of  a  profound  thinker 
to  find  a  principle  of  life  and  action,  and  that  principle  is  expressed 
in  some  such  language  as  this — The  perfection  of  a  man  is  to  be  in 
harmony  vrilh  nature. 

Here  then  we  are  arrived  at  a  result  towards  which  the  other 
experiments  were  evidently  tending — a  result  of  the  very  last  prac- 
tical importance — which  is  likely  to  produce  a  greater  influence  on 
the  period  which  follows  one  of  remarkable  poetical  genius  and 
^ptivity  than  on  that  period  itself.  But  since  many  persons  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  works  of  the  imagination  can  have  become 
so  involved  with  views  belonging  directly  to  human  life  and  action— 
since  they  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  only  moral  efiect  of  such  works 
is  to  create  and  strengthen  good  or  bad  feelings  and  impressions, 
not  to  elucidate  or  to  establish  principles,— I  must  endeavour  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  they  have  acquired  this  new  character. 

In  the  last  age  it  was  customary  to  divide  men  of  letters  into 
two  classes — those  who  followed  the  vagrant  impulses  of  genius, 
and  those  who  were  content  to  subject  themselves  to  rules  and 
forms.  The  first  received  a  patronizing  and  qualified  admiration, 
but  they  were  beacons  rather  than  examples ;  the  latter  because 
they  had  less  originality  might  be  more  safely  followed.  The  im- 
pulse of  men  just  recovering  the  feeling  that  they  had  strange 
powers  within  them  was'  exactly  to  reverse  this  decision,  to  assert 
the  prerogatives  of  genius,  to  boast  of  its  chartered  libertinism,  and 
to  denounce  forms  as  inconsistent  with  it.  But  this  is  a  language 
which  cannot  last  long :  when  men  began  to  compare  the  writings 
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which  have  stood  for  ages  with  those  which  affect  their  nature  and 
freedom,  it  was  perceived  that  the  secret  of  power  does  not  lie  in 
its  carelessness  or  vagrancy ;  that  wantonness  is  allied  to  weak- 
ness ;  that  it  is  the  very  characteristic  of  genius  to  own  principles, 
not  to  despise  them.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  last  age  was  not 
at  all  too  careful  in  asserting  the  existence  of  laws  to  which  all 
art  and  poetry  must  conform  itself;  it  only  mistook  the  character 
of  those  laws ;  it  supposed  them  to  be  mere  rules  respecting  the 
outsides  of  expression  and  construction,  not  forms  belonging  to  the 
thought  and  mind  itself.  If  there  be  such  principles  and  forms, 
then  the  intuition  of  them,  accompanied  with  the  capacity  of  work- 
ing according  to  them,  is  the  very  quality  of  genius,  and  the  study 
of  works  of  genius  in  a  spirit  of  submission,  not  of  dictation,  is  the 
way  of  obtaining  that  knowledge  which  the  artificer  possessed. 
There  may  be  a  purely  creative  intuition  which  does  not  necessarily 
imply  consciousness  of  the  laws  which  it  follows ;  there  may  be  a 
critical  intuition  which  discovers  them  aHer  they  have  been  already 
exhibited  in  practice,  and  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  the 
faculty  of  embodying  that  which  it  recognises ;  but  the  critic  is  no 
further  a  judge  of  the  poet  than  as  he  is  able  to  perceive  when  he 
has  departed  from  the  principles  which  give  coherency  and  har- 
mony to  his  work.  These  doctrines,  which  seem  to  carry  in  them 
a  witness  of  their  truth,  a  witness  confirmed  as  much  by  the  success 
of  those  who  have  followed  them  in  their  criticism  of  great  authors 
as  by  the  feebleness  and  confusions  of  their  predecessors,  have, 
however,  necessarily  led  to  further  reflections.  What  are  these 
laws  and  forms,  and  where  are  they  to  be  sought  for  ?  Are  they 
laws  of  nature,  or  laws  of  the  mind  1  Is  the  man  of  genius  the 
author  of  them,  or  does  he  merely  perceive  them,  and  adapt  him- 
self to  them  ?  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  affirm  either  posi- 
tion— to  adopt  either  form  of  language  as  the  sufficient  and  exclu- 
sive one.  Those  who  endeavour  to  do  so,  are  soon  seen  to  contra- 
dict themselves ;  some  unconscious  phrase  asserts  in  one  sentence 
that  which  was  denied  in  the  previous  one.  It  seems  to  follow, 
that  the  law  of  the  imagination  is  a  law  of  fellowship  or  intercom- 
munion with  nature;  you  cannot  describe  it  in  any  tenns  which  do 
not  imply  this  to  be  the  case;  you  cannot  go  deeper  than  to  say,  that  it 
creates  only  so  far  as  it  sees,  and  that  it  sees  only  so  far  as  it  has 
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the  faculty  of  creating ;  just  as  sight  and  sound  can  neither  be 
predicated  solely  of  the  eye  nor  of  the  thing  beheld — of  the  ear 
nor  of  the  thing  heard,  but  are  the  product  of  both. 

Now  if  we  admit,  as  I  think  we  may,  that  the  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  this  position,  and  of  the  manifold  consequences  which  flow 
from  it  in  reference  to  poetry  and  the  arts  generally,  has  been  re- 
served for  our  time ;  that  as  it  was  the  characteristic  task  of  the  last 
age  to  discover  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  as  it  is  in  itself,  so 
it  has  been  the  characteristic  task  of  this  age  to  investigate  the  re- 
lations in  which  men  stand  to  that  physical  world ;  we  need  not 
wonder  if  Mis  study,  like  th&other,  should  seem  to  those  who  have 
made  any  proficiency  in  it  all  satisfying,  if  it  should  seem  to  them 
to  determine  the  very  ends  and  conditions  of  man's  being.  No  one 
who  has  considered  thoughtfully  the  history  of  astronomy,  of  logic, 
or  of  political  economy,  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  any  study 
in  any  age  has  assumed  to  itself  the  character  of  the  universal,  all- 
including  study.  But  in  this  case  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there 
is  $till  a  stronger  reason.  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  who  have 
detected  this  law  of  the  imagination — this  law  of  sympathy  and 
communion  between  themselves  and  that  which  is  distinct  from 
them,  have  been  assailed  by  a  conviction  which  they  cannot  resist 
or  part  with,  that  some  such  law  of  communion  is  the  law  of  their 
whole  life ;  that  life  is  an  unintelligible  blank  without  it ;  that  here 
roust  be  the  key  to  its  deepest  mysteries.  Neither  can  I  doubt  that 
they  feel  they  have  been  in  some  way  or  other  robbed  and  cheated 
of  this  truth,  and  that  it  is  time  to  assert  it,  or  recover  it.  And, 
therefore,  when  I  hear  persons  aflSrming,  that  harmony  with  nature 
or  the  universe  is  the  great  attainment  of  the  wisest  and  greatest 
man ;  when  I  hear  them  drawing  from  this  proposition  the  natural 
corollary,  that  the  artist  or  poet  is  the  elect  man — the  demigod  of 
the  world ;  when  I  hear  it  maintained,  that  all  the  religious  systems 
which  have  existed  have  been  attempts  to  embody  a  theory  of 
man's  relations  with  this  universe ;  that  the  forms  which  are  suita- 
ble to  express  these  relations  in  one  age  become  unsuitable  in  an- 
other ;  that  the  gifled  man  knows  at  what  moment  the  old  forms 
have  worn  themselves  out,  and  must  be  rejected  and  new  forms 
must  be  invented ;  when  I  hear  such  language  as  this — though  I 
believe  that  greater  danger  lurks  in  it  than  in  any  phrases  which 
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have  ever  been  current  in  any  age — though  it  seems  to  me  likely 
to  subvert  all  acknowledgment  of  fixed,  unchangeable  tnitb,  and 
to  perpetuate  and  sanctify  that  tyranny  of  modes  and  fashions 
against  which  it  feigns  to  protest — I  yet  cannot  treat  it  merdy  as 
the  quackery  of  talking  men,  merely  as  the  fanaticism  of  men  who 
have  seen  one  fact  and  wish  to  explain  all  facts  by  that ;  still  less 
merely  as  a  deliberate  wickedness  which  wishes  to  undermine  the 
faith  of  mankind  under  a  show  of  paying  it  compliments.    There 
may  be  persons  in  abundance  who  practise  this  quackery,  are  pos- 
sessed by  this  fanaticism,  and  hope  to  accomplish  this  wicked  de- 
sign ;  but  they  did  not  invent  these  ^xpres^ons,  they  have  only 
adopted  them  as  they  would  in  the  last  age  have  adopted  its  cant 
which  they  now  can  afiTord  to  despise.    The  sincere  minds  who 
have  given  currency  to  this  tone  of  thought  and  speech,  or  to  whom 
it  conveys  a  real  meaning,  will  exhibit  their  difference  from  the  rest 
by  their  inconsistency.    At  one  moment  you  will  hear  them  pro- 
claim harmony  with  nature  to  be  the  great  object  of  all  men's 
strivings ;  the  next  you  will  find  them  expressing  the  deepest  ad- 
miration for  those  who  have  believed  that  they  were  sent  into  the 
world  to  contend  with  all  those  inclinations  and  appetites  which 
connected  them  with  nature  and  the  outward  world ;  who  believed 
this  to  be  the  characteristic  glory  of  m^n,  and  who  exhorted  others 
to  be  men  by  doing  the  like.    One  while  they  worship^  the  artist 
because  he  submitted  himself  to  nature,  one  while  because  he  hum- 
bled nature  to  himself,  and  created  it  afiresh ;  first  they  will  speak 
as  if  the  universe  were  created  that  poets  and  artists  might  live  and 
reign,  and  as  if  all  who  had  not  their  facult}*,  or  the  faculty  of  ad- 
miring and  worshipping  them,  ought  to  be  hunted  out  of  it;  then 
they  will  declare  that  the  great  difference  between  these  poets  and 
artists  and  others  is,  that  they  have  more  sense  of  a  common  hu- 
manity, and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  spiritual  commonwealth  in 
which  the  meanest  labourer  and  serf  should  feel  that  he  had  a  por- 
tion.   Now  they  can  interpret  all  religious  systems  as  imperfect  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  relations  between  man  and  the  universe,  and 
to  embody  the  sense  of  those  relations  itf  certam  forms ;  presently 
you  will  find  them  extolling  some  great  Reformer  or  Iconoclast, 
whose  peaJiarity  has  hetn^  that  he  utterly  repudiated  those  parts  of 
the  popular  system  icAicA  mre  the  links  behceen  man  and  nature. 
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Of  the  spurious  outgrowths  of  a  later  time  when  men  hoi  lost  their 
sense  of  a  connection  vnth  a  Being  above  themselves^  and  therefore 
had  bowed  down  to  images  and  likenesses  of  the  things  below  them  / 
and  thai  he  reasserted  the  worth  and  meaning  of  those  old  forms 
which  witnessed  for  the  fact  of  that  higher  relation. 

These  are  strange  inconsistencies,  but  they  are  honourable 
inCODsistencies ;  they  prove  those  who  commit  them  to  be  earnestly 
and  affectionately  desirous  to  hold  what  is  true,  even  when  it  crosses 
and  interferes  with  views  which  they  regard,  or  think  they  regard, 
as  the  climax  of  all  past  discoveries  and  revelations.     And  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  there  is  something  in  these 
views  which  ought  to  be  upheld,  and  which  may  be  upheld,  not 
amidst  contradictions  which  make  the  practical  application  of  them 
impossible,  but  in  conjunction  with  principles  which  determine 
their  meaning  and  prove  their  reality.    We  cannot  say  to  these 
men,  You  must  cast  aside  this  faith  in  the  existence  of  bonds  between 
man  and  the  universe ;  these  bonds  exist — they  have  been  felt  and 
realized— the  more  they  are  felt  and  realized  the  better.    Neither 
can  we  say  to  them,  There  \k  an  individual  soul  in  you  which  is 
more  precious  to  you  than  all  these  bonds ;  they  will  go  all  lengths 
vrith  you  in  that  affirmation  ;  they  have  been  generally  bred  in  a 
school  of  pure,  exclusive  Protestantism  ;  they  believe  in  this  indi- 
vidual soul ;  they  all  but  worship  it.    Nevertheless  they  feel  that 
there  are  human  bonds — bonds  not  merely  for  the  individual  soul, 
but  for  humanity ;  they  feel  that  these  must  be  acknowledged  quite 
as  much  as  the  needs  of  the  individual  soul;  that  that  soul  does 
itself  witness  of  them.    But  they  have  been  told  by  their  Protestant 
teachers,  that  there  are  no  such  bonds  between  humanity  and  Qod; 
He  is  connected  only  with  the  individual ;  all  forms  signifying  any 
more  general  relation  than  this,  are  unmeaning   and  obsolete. 
Hey  have  been  told  this ;   they  have  learnt  the  lesson ;   they 
believe  it  as  heartily  as  such  a  lesson  can  be  believed.     Only  they 
believe  also,  that  if  this  be  true,  then  humanity  must  seek  its  hap- 
piness in  fellowship  with  something  else  than  God,  or  rather  must 
make  its  god  or  its  gods  out  of  objects  which  can    have  living 
intercoorse  with  it.    And  strangely  agonizing  as  the  thought  may 
be,  that  after  all,  this  humanity  has  had  nothing  firm  to  rest  upon 
or  to  commune  with ;  that  the  only  objects  it  could*  admire  and 
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love  have  been  changing  their  aspects  continually,  and  have  re- 
ceived their  beauty  from  the  mind  of  the  beholder ;  that  therefore 
the  idols  have  been  changed  with  every  new  period ;  and  that  the 
incalculably  few  men  who  could  discern  a  meaning  in  those  things 
they  conversed  with,  have  been  the  real  gods — ^because  the  god- 
makers  of  the  universe — painful  as  it  may  be  thus  practically  to 
deny  the  existence  of  any  constant  being  who  has  held  the  frag- 
ments of  humanity  together,  even  while  you  are  in  the  very  act  of 
asserting  that  they  are  bound  together,  and  thus  to  treat  the  idolatry 
which  has  been  the  apparent  cause  of  all  its  divisions,  as  the  one 
only  explanation  of  its  unity,  even  this  must  be  borne,  because 
facts  seem  to  enforce  these  conclusions  though  conscience  and  reason 
may  revolt  against  them.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  say  these  men,  that 
all  Protestant  systems^— the  last  the  most  perfect  attempts  at  a 
religious  system — are  crumbling  in  pieces  ?  They  have  swallowed 
up  all  previous  forms  of  faith,  now  they  are  proving  themselves  to 
be  weak  and  good  for  nothing.  Men  have  discovered  wants  in 
themselves  which  such  systems  cannot  satisfy ;  it  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  these  narrow  platforms  can  ever  be  a  ground  for  mankind  to 
rest  upon ;  they  are  not  wide  enough  for  a  few  individuals  to  stand 
together  upon  without  quarrelling  and  kicking.  Their  very  merit 
consisted  in  the  exclusiveness,  as  well  of  their  admissions  as  of 
their  objects.  A  few  who  have  particular  sympathies  on  certain 
points  of  religion,  are  drawn  together  in  them ;  but  the  study  of 
nature,  of  art,  of  man,  they  confess,  belongs  to  another  sphere 
from  theirs ;  they  may  tolerate  it,  or  prohibit  it,  but  with  it  their 
religion  or  their  fellowship  has  nothing  to  do,  or  if  they  do  endea- 
vour to  find  a  connection  it  is  by  making  these  studies  dishonest ; 
by  compelling  them  to  say  what  they  do  not  say  ;  by  changing 
their  object  from  the  investigation  of  truth  into  the  confirmation  of 
certain  pre-established  maxims.  This  is  language  which  we  may 
hear  in  all  quarters.  I  beseech  divines,  and  the  men  who  influence 
the  religious  feelings  of  this  age,  earnestly  to  ponder  it,  and  to 
consider  what  it  indicates. 

3.  Before  either  of  the  tendencies  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing had  decidedly  manifested  itself,  the  question  respecting  the 
grounds  of  knowledge  which  was  supposed  to  be  settled  by  Locke, 
had  been  submitted  to  a  new  and  a  most  rigid  examination.    For 
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a  long  time  a  ridiculous  notion  prevailed  here,  and  in  Scotland,  in 
reference  to  the  eminent  German  thinker  who  conducted  this  inves- 
tigation.   It  was  seriously  believed  that  he  had  been  swayed  by 
the  impulses  of  a  vagrant  and  mystical  imagination  .  .  .  nay  even 
'  philosophical  writers  were  not  ashamed  to  insinuate  that  the  British 
public  might  form  a  tolerably  fair  conception  of  the  metaphysics 
of  their  neighbours,  from  the  wild  freaks  which  were  exhibited  in 
the  fictions  of  some  of  their  least  cultivated  or  most  immature 
poets.    It  b  now,  however,  well  understood  that  the  persons  who 
sanctioned  this  pious  fraud  were  really  deterred  from  the  study  of 
this  author,  not  by  the  looseness,  but  by  the  severity  of  his  logic ; 
by  the  absence  in  him  of  all  those  vague  and  popular  modes  of 
thought  and  q)eech  to  which  they  had  accustomed  themselves,  and 
their  readers.    He  entered  upon  his  inquiry  with  no  theological 
bias  which  could  make  him  averse  from  the  system  of  Locke 
merely  because  it  had  led  to  infidel  results ;  with  the  very  strongest 
dislike  of  a  system  which  an  earlier  German  philosopher  had  set 
up  in  opposition  to  the  worship  of  experience ;  with  a  conscience 
which  admonished  him  to  reject  every  customary  notion  and  opinion 
if  it  hindered  him  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  with  an  understanding 
adapted  to  the  most  calm  and  patient  analysis.     Those  who 
understand  most  thoroughly  the  tests  by  which  physical  facts  and 
laws  have  been  ascertained,  will  probably  pay  most  respect  to  the 
course  of  critical  inquiry  which  led  him  to  assign  a  large  and  most 
important  province  to  experience,  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
that  province  from  the  destruction  with  which  its  extravagant  pre- 
tensions threatened  it,  to  show  what  region  lies  beyond  it,  and  by 
what  faculty  that  region  is  cognizable.    But  those  who  are  least 
competent  to  judge  of  these  merits  must  yet  perceive  that  this 
doctrine  has  been  subject  to  the  most  pelting  storm  of  ridicule  and 
abuse ;  has  been  resisted  not  only  by  the  most  accomplished  intel- 
lects in  Europe,  but  (which  is  more  important) — by  all  the  habits 
of  thought  which  had  rooted  themselves  in  the  minds  of  ordinary 
men ;  has  had  as  many  appearances  and  plausibilities  to  oppose 
it,  as  the  Copernican  doctrine,  or  any  other  that  is  most  startling, 
and  yet  has  not  merely  stood  its  ground  but  has  forced  itself  under 
one  modification  or  other  into  the  speculations  of  thoughtful  men, 
and  is  moulding  the  language  and  opinions  of  those  who  have  the 
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least  comprehension  of  its  meaning,  or  are  most  diandined  to 
acknowledge  its  truth. 

How  important  this  fact  is,  in  a  theological  point  of  view, 
may  be  judged  from  one  circumstance.  English  writers  con- 
tinually use  the  word  raiumalism  as  if  it  designated  one  set  of 
opinions  or  one  mode  of  thought.  But  there  is  the  widest  difference 
between  the  rationalism  of  the  last  century  and  the  rationalism  of  this 
— between  that  which  grew  up  under  the  patronage  of  Locke,  and 
that  which  b  derived  from  the  influence  of  Kant  Hie  former, 
whether  assuming  the  mild,  modified,  and  feeble  shape  which  it 
received  from  our  critics  in  the  last  centur}',  or  the  dMmctiTe 
character  which  terrifies  us  in  some  of  the  (now  obsolete)  German 
neologians,  is  merely  the  fruit  of  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  facts  which 
are  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  notions  and  experience  of  man- 
kind ;  and  to  make  revelation  the  announcement  of  certain  UKmd 
notions  and  axioms  which  men  by  their  constitution  must  derive 
from  without ;  the  latter  leads  to  the  underrating  of  facts  itfcotue 
they  belong  merely  to  the  region  of  experience,  and  to  the  notion 
that  naked  principles,  which  alone  are  of  paramount  importance, 
and  with  which  alone  the  reason  is  conversant,  are  not  imparted  to 
it,  but  contained  in  it.  From  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  the 
results  of  the  two  systems  may  often  coincide ;  but  the  habits  of 
thought  which  have  engendered  them  are  so  adverse,  that  a  person 
who  takes  one  for  the  other,  is  likely  to  misunderstand  the  pro- 
cesses  of  his  neighbour's  mind,  if  not  of  his  own. 

It  may  be  said,  "  But  surely  the  difference,  be  it  great  or  small, 
is  in  favour  of  the  older  opinion,  and  not  of  the  more  recent  one. 
That  assumed  the  existence  and  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  only 
confining  its  use  within  very  narrow  limits ;  this  dispenses  with  a 
revelation,  perhaps  denies  the  possibility  of  it  altogether;"  I  am 
not  anxious  to  disprove  this  statement.  I  may  feel  the  force  of  it 
as  strongly  as  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  put  it  forward  in  the 
shape  either  of  denunciation  or  of  warning.  But  before  I  can  at- 
tach any  great  value  to  it  in  one  form  or  the  other,  I  must  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  disturbing  the  faith  of  those  whom  it  condemns  or 
counsels  in  a  truth;  that  this  truth  is  not  one  which  God  would 
have  us  of  this  age  especially  receive  and  hold  fast ;  that  it  is  not 
one  which  when  thoroughly  understood  and  heartily  embraced  may 
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contribute  much  to  the  recovery  of  those  principUs  and  the  assertion 
of  thoseyoc^  which  it  seems  to  set  at  naught 

I  would  ask  any  one  to  reflect  calmly  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  in  which  this  philosophical  revolution  has  taken 
place.  In  that  country  Luther  had  asserted  the  doctrine,  that  there 
were  certa'm  truths  which  were  so  necessary  to  the  life  and  being 
of  man  that  the  simple  proclamation  of  them — '*  the  foolishness  of 
preaching'^ — would  carry  home  the  conviction  of  them  to  innumer- 
able hearts.  They  were  proclaimed  in  the  words  of  a  book,  be- 
cause that  book  contained  the  simplest,  most  genuine,  most  vital 
exhibition  of  them.  This  was  the  first  act  of  the  Reformation. 
The  curtain  rises  in  the  second,  and  exhibits  to  us  the  disciples  of 
Luther  poring  over  the  words  of  this  book,  in  the  hope,  often  a 
most  vain  hope,  of  extracting  some  meaning  from  them  i  then 
fighting  with  one  another  in  defence  of  the  fragment  of  meaning 
which  they  had  discovered  in  it  Then  we  see  another  generation 
engaged  in  quite  a  different  occupation,  that  of  tearing  page  after 
page  out  of  this  book  because  it  speaks  of  unmtelligible  matters 
with  which  reasonable  men  have  no  concern ;  but  yet  maintaining 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  certain  parts  of  it  which  were  con- 
natent  with  the  general  verdict  of  nature  and  experience.  Then  a 
a  man  arises  who  asks  what  this  general  verdict  is  ?  He  takes 
to  pieces  all  the  demonstrations  by  which  men  had  fancied  that 
they  could  make  out  to  themselves  the  importance  of  morality, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  being  of  a  God.  He  says,  *'  All 
these  are  good  for  nothing ;  they  establish  no  conclusion  ;  it  is  as- 
sumeil  in  the  premises.''  But  he  says  at  the  same  time,  **  This  is 
no  reason  for  doubting  or  disbelieving  these  truths ;  if  they  be 
fundamental  truths,  they  must  be  the  premises  of  every  demonstra- 
tion, not  the  results  of  it ;  you  cannot  have  a  greater  witness  for 
these  great  elements  of  human  faith  than  this,  that  every  thing 
seems  to  prove  them,  because  in  fact  nothing  can  be  proved  with* 
out  them.  And  then  this  argument  ab  extra  is  clenched  and 
established  by  a  corresponding  one  from  within.  ^  You  say  that 
this  cannot  be,  because  there  is  no  faculty  which  takes  cognizance 
of  such  primary  truths  as  these.  I  say  there  is  and  must  be  such 
a  faculty,  otherwise  the  existence  of  a  mathematical  science — the 
existence  of  that  science  upon  which  the  demonstration  of  phyai- 
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cal  facts  rests — v^ould  be  just  as  impossible  as  the  existence  of  a 
moral  science.  I  say  further,  that  this  faculty  is  not  merely  one 
of  the  faculties  of  humanity,  but  that  it  is  precisely  the  human 
faculty;  that  which  does  not  belong  to  an  individual  as  such,  but 
which  belongs  to  each  man  as  a  man,  as  the  member  of  a  race;  the 
faculty  which  is  conversant  with  that  which  is  universal  as  well  as 
with  that  which  is  necessary." 

Such  language  as  this,  so  far  as  it  is  understood  and  believed, 
must,  of  course,  displace  a  whole  host  of  notions  and  concluaons 
which  had  previously  been  looked  upon  as  sacred,  not  because 
they  were  old  but  because  they  were  new — because  they  seemed 
to  have  been  the  last  and  most  perfect  effort  of  the  human  intellect 
in  repealing  and  annulling  the  decrees  of  former  times.  The  doc« 
trine  would  therefore  assume  something  of  a  destructive  character 
— not  that  it  really  had  that  character,  even  in  reference  to  the 
maxims  of  the  school  of  experience  so  far  as  they  were  positive; 
for  it  distinctly  ratified  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  that  all  notions  and 
conceptions  are  the  results  of  sensible  experience,  and  that  the  im« 
pressions  of  sense  precede  in  order  of  time  all  generalizations  (such 
as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part) ;  it  merely  affirmed  the 
existence  of  principles,  at  whatever  time  they  may  be  discovered 
to  the  mind,  which  are  presumed  in  the  existence  of  the  mind  it- 
self, and  without  which  it  could  form  no  notions,  conceptions,  or 
generalizations,  nay,  could  receive  no  impressions.  Still  the  effect 
upon  the  persons  who  adopted  the  system  was  not  altered  by  this 
circumstance ;  they  felt  that  they  had  found  out  something  which 
set  aside  the  most  favourite  theories  of  their  immediate  predecessors. 
And  if  it  had  set  aside  their  theories,  had  it  not  even  in  a  more 
complete  way  set  aside  those  of  the  thinkers  who  had  preceded 
them,  and  over  whom  they  had  prevailed  ?  Had  it  not  proved 
that  to  be  involved  in  the  very  constitution  of  man,  which  had 
been  supposed  to  be  merely  delivered  to  him,  and  delivered  to  him 
moreover  as  if  it  were  essentially  at  variance  with  his  constitution, 
as  if  he  could  not  receive  it  except  by  miracle  ?  To  be  sure  the 
school  of  the  Encyclopedists  had  talked  nonsense  when  they  at- 
tempted to  say  what  Reason  was,  and  when  they  affirmed  that 
what  they  called  Reason  was  the  judge  of  what  is  true ;  but  they 
w^e  right  in  saying  that  reason  is  the  judge  of  what  is  truth ;  nay, 
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that  truth  and  reason  cannot  have  any  existence  apart  from  each 
other. 

I  would  entreat  a  patient  consideration  for  the  previous  difficul- 
ties of  the  persons  who  adopted  this  language,  for  the  temper  of 
mind  which  they  inherited  even  when  they  fancied  that  they  had 
dirown  it  off,  for  all  the  temptations  to  pride  and  self-exaltation 
which  arise  from  the  sense  of  a  new  discovery — I  would  entreat  a 
conaderation  of  all  these  circumstances  before  such  phrases  as  these 
are  immediately  supposed  to  mean  all  the  mischief  which  I  am 
quite  ready  to  acknowledge  is  lurking  in  them.  But  above  all  I 
would  entreat  my  reader  to  reflect  upon  the  fact,  which  I  have  been 
forced  to  present  to  him  under  several  other  forms  already,  that 
while  the  Protestant  system  encourages  all  possible  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  human  mind  for  satisfaction,  it  provides  nothing  to  satis- 
fy the  demand  for  some  truths  or  principles  which  shall  belong  to 
OS,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  members  of  a  race.  Protestants  say 
that  every  truth  is  to  be  realized  by  each  man  for  himself,  and  that 
when  a  certain  number  of  individuals  have  been  made  conscious  of 
the  sam€  truth,  they  are  to  meet  together  and  have  fellowship  in 
the  profession  of  it ;  they  have  never  effectually  taught  men  that 
Aere  are  truths  appertaining  to  them  as  men,  which  do  not  depend 
for  their  reality  upon  our  consciousness  of  them,  but  are  the  grounds 
on  which  that  consciousness  must  rest.  The  doctrines  of  Protestant- 
ism do,  as  1  believe,  necessarily  imply  this,  but  they  do  not  distinct- 
ly affirm  it ;  they  refer  dbtinctly  and  formally  to  men  as  individuals- 
The  systems  of  Protestantism  not  only  do  not  affirm  it,  but  in  the 
most  practical  manner  deny  it. 

I  think  then  that  this  metaphysical  revolution  points  the  same 
way  as  those  other  changes  in  men's  feelings  which  I  have  noted 
thready,  namely,  to  the  demand  for  something  Catholic,  and  for 
that,  not  as  an  accident  and  addition  to  the  faith  wliich  we  hold  as 
individuals,  but  as  the  very  groundwork  of  it.  And  if  I  am  asked 
to  explain  how  I  suppose  it  is  possible  that  a  doctrine,  which  seems 
to  set  all  revelation  and  all  tradition  aside,  and  to  claim  a  more  di- 
rect independence  for  the  human  reason  than  any  other  has  ever 
done,  may  yet  be  leading,  through  God's  gracious  guidance  and 
providence,  to  the  assertion  and  confirmation  of  those  principles 
which  Christians  refer  to  revelation  or  tradition^and  which  are  said. 
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and  I  think  rightly  said,  to  humble  the  reason  of  roan — ^I  believe 
the  kind  of  conflicts  which  have  been  excited  among  philosopbicil 
men  by  the  promulgation  of  Kant's  doctrine  are  an  answer  to  the 
question. 

Almost  from  the  time  that  its  meaning  began  to  be  earnest]/ 
canvassed,  three  great  difficulties^  or  at  least  blanks,  were  discover^ 
ed  in  it  One  set  of  persons  complained,  that  it  was  a  hard,  dfj 
doctrine,  with  which  a  man  who  had  a  heart  could  have  do  sym- 
pathy. It  supposed  the  highest  of  all  affirmations  to  be— Ood  is^ 
immortality  is,  freedom  is.  These  great  primary  truths  of  the  rea- 
son lay  there  without  any  power  of  addressing  themselves  to  or 
connecting  themselves  with  any  one  form  or  feeling — the  Hercukt 
pillars  of  the  intellect,  or  the  premises  of  a  demonstration — nothiag 
more.  This  was  one  objection  which  may  probably  have  led  to 
that  division  between  the  objects  of  philosophy  and  religion  which 
I  noticed  in  the  last  section,  and  to  the  assigning  to  the  latter  what- 
ever concerns  our  human  feelings  and  sympathies.  Others,  to  wboai 
this  distinction  seemed  artificial  and  impracticable,  laboured  to  con- 
struct a  philosophy  which  should  possess  the  warmth  and  cheerful- 
ness of  a  religion. 

Next  comes  the  feeling,  which  in  a  Protestant  country  could  not 
but  force  itself  upon  a  number  pf  minds.  The  reason  speaks  of  all 
these  great  and  eternal  verities ;  but  what  have  I  to  do  with  them  1 
What  link  is  there  between  my  personal  consciousness  and  these 
grand  and  universal  affirmations  ?  Tell  us  this,  or  your  scheme, 
be  it  as  strongly  fenced  with  demonstration  as  it  may,  cannot  con- 
tent a  man. 

But,  lastly,  there  seemed  to  be  a  fatal  contradiction,  if  not  in 
the  principle  itself,  yet  between  the  principle  and  the  inferences 
which  were  instantly  deduced  from  it  There  is  an  organ  in  man 
which  speaks  of* that  which  is  absolute  and  eternal.  You  believe 
that  this  organ,  call  it  reason  or  what  you  will,  is  distinct  from  the 
one  that  merely  forms  notions  and  affirms  propositions.  But  bow 
distinct  ?  If  it  merely  affirm,  '*  There  is  something  absolute  ;  there 
is  something  eternal  ;^^  these  are  propositions.  To  suppose  this 
then,  is  to  destroy  your  own  doctrine.  But  if  this  be  not  the  wit- 
ness of  the  reason  concerning  that  which  is  absolute,  what  must  it 
be  ?    It  must  affirm  the  existence  of  that  which  is  absolute,  not  as 
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the  intellect  affirms  a  proportion,  but  as  the  eye  affiroQS  an  object 
As  an  object,  it  must  be  something  distinct  from  that  ivhich  beholds 
it,  anterior  to  it,  that  without  which  it  could  not  be.  Suppose  the 
Universe  be  the  great,  eternal,  absolute  thing  which  we  feel  must 
be — well,  then,  this  Unirerse  spake  to  us  first ;  we  did  not  form  \U 
did  not  even  discover  it ;  it  revealed  itself  to  us.  But  it  is  the  eye 
or  the  imagination  which  demands  an  external  universe ;  the  Rea- 
son must  demand  something  different  from  that  Does  it  not,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  showing,  demand  that  which  is  homogeneous 
to  itself  1  Does  it  not  demand  an  absolute  Reason  ?  And  if  there 
be  such  an  absolute  Reason  to  which  the  reason  in  man  looks  up,  a 
real  being,  is  it  more  consistent  to  believe  the  reason  found  him  out, 
or  that  be  revealed  himself  to  the  reason  ? 

According  to  this  last  statement,  the  doctrine  that  there  are 
principles  antecedent  to  experience,  whereof  the  reason  of  man 
takes  cognizance,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  only  when 
it  contradicts  itself.  But  this  is  not  all — If  this  view  of  the  case  be 
the.  right  one,  the  revelation  which  the  reason  demands,  cannot  be 
one  merely  of  moral  principles  or  axioms, — it  must  be  the  revelation 
of  a  living  Being.  It  cannot  therefore  be  one  in  which  events  are 
merely  accidents  that  can  be  separated  from  some  idea  which  has 
tried  to  embody  itself  in  them.  Facts  may  be  only  the  drapery  of 
doctrines ;  but  they  would  seem  to  be  the  only  possible  method  of 
manifestation  for  the  Beings  the  essential  Reason*  And  seeing  thai 
by  the  hypothesis,  this  Being  of  whom  the  reason  speaks  is  one  who 
transcends  the  conditions  of  space  and  time;  seeing  that  this  one 
faculty  in  man  has  the  power  of  beholding  that  which  is  not  under 
these  conditions,  but  that  all  the  other  faculties  are  subject  to  them, 
it  would  be  nothing  strange  or  contradictory  if  the  facts  which  em- 
bodied the  revelation,  should  be  such  as  at  once  presented  him  to 
all  the  faculties  which  we  possess,  and  enabled  that  highest  one  to 
realize  its  own  peculiar  prerogative  of  looking  through  them.  In 
this  way  one  might  perhaps  discover  a  hope  of  reconciling  the  law 
of  the  affections  and  the  law  of  the  reason,  without  that  contrivance 
of  separating  them  under  two  departments  and  supposing  that  a 
mere  scholastic  boundary  could  keep  them  really  apart  Okie  might 
dream  too,  of  a  way  by  which  the  consciousness  of  each  individual 
should  be  called  forth,  through  the  sense  of  his  relationship  to  the 
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Being  \rho  was  revealing  himself  to  him  and  condescending  to  his 
necessities.  But  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  seems  clear 
that  this  new  form  of  rationalism  cannot  be  satisfied  with  itself; 
that  it  will  become  irrational  if  it  cannot  find  something  to  unite 
and  combine  with  it ;  that  if  it  be  followed  out  fisiirly  it  involves  the 
conclusion  that  something  must  have  been  originally  given  or  im- 
parted to  the  reason ;  that  this  gift  must  be  of  some  truth  which  is 
transcendent  and  divine ;  that  it  must  proceed  from,  and  have  refer- 
ence to  a  living  being ;  that  it  must  concern  all  men  as  men ;  that 
the  best  test  of  its  concerning  them  and  really  being  necessary  to 
the  constitution  of  humanity  itself,  is  that  it  should  have  been  recdv- 
ed  and  believed  by  men  merely  upon  the  bare  announcement  of  it, 
and  that  in  every  subsequent  stage  of  human  history  it  should  have 
been  doubted,  contradicted,  ridiculed,  and  yet  have  kept  its  ground, 
and  proved  itself,  in  the  most  advanced  period  of  civilization  as 
well  as  in  the  simplest,  to  be  that  which  men  want  as  the  sign  and 
bond  of  their  fellowship. 

4.  One  feature  more  must  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  philosophi- 
cal countenance  of  our  age,  or  we  shall  have  still  an  impeifect 
image  of  it.  The  effort  to  bring  all  systems  of  thought  into  har- 
mony, or  to  frame  a  system  to  which  each  one  shall  contribute 
certain*  elements,  has  been  repeated  in  various  periods  of  the  world. 
But  unquestionably  the  inclination  for  such  experiments  was  not  so 
Strong,  even  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity  as  in  our  own.  I  do  not  think  the  strength  of  this 
inclination  can  be  fully  ascertained  even  by  observing  how  many 
conspicuous  men,  and  those  of  the  nation  which  most  represents  the 
form  and  pressure  of  thetime,  have  felt  it  and  indulged  it.  Every  one 
can  perhaps  discover  its  workings  in  himself.  One  after  another 
plan  of  union  which  we  have  devised  may  have  failed ;  some  strange, 
uncouth  performer  may  have  insisted  with  cruel  pertinacity  upon 
his  right  to  play  his  solo,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  order 
under  which  the  rest  have  been  reduced ;  or  we  may  have  found 
that  when  we  had  got  rid  of  the  discords,  the  music  became  so 
flat  and  uninteresting,  that  no  one  cared  to  listen  to  it ;  but  amidst 
all  discouragements,  in  spite  of  the  just  ridicule  of  others,  or  the 
more  sad  and  painful  scorn  which  the  wearied  Irenicus  is  tempted 
to  indulge  at  his  own  expense,  the  wish  continues  unabated,  and  it 
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is  sustamed  by  a  secret  spring  of  hope — an  unconquerable  convic- 
tion that  the  dream  was  a  true  one,  though  it  may  seem  to  have 
met  with  the  most  palpable  practical  contradiction. 

This  temper  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  exhibited  itself  among 
religious  men — among  a  class  of  them  in  whom  it  might  least  have 
been  expected,  and  who  would  have  felt  the  strongest  abhorrence 
of  any  system  which  was  merely  compounded  of  fragments  from 
previous  speculations  and  heresies.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  strict 
truth,  that  when  it  appears  among  the  philosophers  of  our  day,  this 
is  the  object  which  they  propose  to  themselves.  The  name  Eclec- 
ticism, which  they  willingly  adopt,  seems  to  portend  a  mere  hortut 
jiccus  of  flowers  e^athered  from  all  soils,  and  arranged  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  collector.  But  if  they  spoke  for  themselves,  they 
would  give  a  very  different  representation  of  their  system.  They 
would  say  that  their  will  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that  Eclecti- 
cism was  a  necesnty  of  the  age :  that  one  partial  theory  had  suc- 
ceeded and  displaced  another  in  the  by-gone  periods — that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  adopt  any  of  these  as  adequate  and  self-suf- 
ficing— that  they  were  all  seeking  some  more  capacious  and  univer- 
sal scheme,  in  which  they  might  merge.  Ibe  difference  between 
this  feeling  and  that  which  prevailed  in  the  last  century,  is  made 
the  more  striking  by  the  one  point  in  which  they  are  alike.  The 
disciples  of  Cousin  express  as  much  reverence  for  the  age  into 
which  they  are  bom,  as  the  disciples  of  Voltaire  felt  for  their  own ; 
but  the  earlier  school  believed  that  it  was  created  to  destroy  all 
forms  of  opinion  which  had  existed  previously ;  the  later  one,  that 
it  is  meant  to  put  a  sanction  and  imprimatur  upon  all,  and  to  dis- 
cern the  principle  which  is  the  climax  of  all.  The  first  and  most  ob» 
vious  effect  of  this  difference  is  an  entirely  opposite  estimation  of 
Ihe  truth  and  uses  of  history.  By  the  French  school  of  the  last 
century  it  was  slighted  as  useless,  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a 
record  of  absurdities  to  be  ridiculed  and  avoided ;  by  the  French 
school  of  this  ccnttiry  it  is  regarded  as  the  key  to  all  knowledge ; 
the  acts  of  past  times  are  studied,  not  merely  with  diligence,  but 
with  reverence.  Such  a  habit  of  mind  on  whatever  subject  it  is 
exercised,  must  draw  a  reward  aAerit,  and  these  philosophers  have 
been  permitted  to  throw  a  most  valuable  light  upon  the  meaning 
and  succession  of  events,  especially  in  the  annals  of  modem  Europe. 
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Upon  the  meaning  and  successioD  of  events,  they  have  thrown 
this  light ;  but  very  litllei  I  suspect,  upon  the  feelings  or  cha- 
racter of  men.  It  is  a  complaint  which  I  believe  b  universal  among 
dieir  greatest  admirers,  that  they  have  no  faculty  for  understanding 
a  living  human  being  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of 
operations.    They  do  not  wish  to  set  aside  free  agency ;  thmr  the- 
ory would  rather  dispose  them  to  give  it  great  honour,  but  thej 
cannot  look  at  it  except  in  relation  to  a  theory,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  they  dispense  with  it  altogether.    Now 
this  will  surely  be  found  a  most  unfortunate  peculiarity  in  men  who 
hope  to  adjust  and  harmonize  the  different  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
our  time.    Putting  religious  opinions  and  habits  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— assuming  that  they  are  too  vagrant  and  fanatical  to  be  sub- 
jects for  an  eclectical  experiment — passing  over  also  all  political 
questions,  and  the  struggles  of  different  individuals  or  classes  for 
a  recognition  in  the  polity  of  a  state — we  shall  find  in  the  philoso- 
phical db<positions  of  our  days  most  awkward  and  refractory  mate- 
rials.   The  strongest  of  these  dispositions,  I  observed,  was  to  ac- 
knowledge a  spirit  in  man,  and  to  regard  all  other  facts  with  which 
he  is  concerned  in  reference  to  that  one.    Then  again  we  found 
men  full  of  living  sympathies  with  nature,  and  longings  for  forms 
in  which  this  sympathy  might  be  expressed.    Now  no  theory,  let 
it  make  what  allowance  it  may  for  the  existence  of  both  these  in- 
clinations, can  really  provide  any  satisfaction  for  them.     All  its 
efforts,  therefore,  must  be  confined  to  that  region  of  thought  which 
I  have  designated  by  the  name  of  pure  metaphysics ;  to  the  adjust- 
ment, that  is,  of  the  doctrine  respecting  the  reason  and  the  truths 
antecedent  to  experience,  with  previous  speculations.     But  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  even  of  this  limited  application  of  Eclec- 
ticism.   The  first  is,  that  the  rationalist  will  say,  '*  The  work  is 
already  done ;  the  critical  philosophy  is  that  which  discriminated 
between  the  provinces  of  reason  and  experience;  any  attempt  to 
eclecticise  upon  that  is  to  gild  refined  gold  or  paint  the  lily.     But 
the  other  objection  is  more  fatal.    The  reason,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  already,  speaks  of  an  actual 
beingy  an  absolute  reason  ;  and  all  attempts  to  make  it  merely  ut- 
ter a  proposition  about  that  being,  tend  to  destroy  its  very  nature,  as 
that  nature  is  expounded  by  the  rationalist    It  is  evident  then  that 
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no  scheme  of  Ontology,  be  it  as  complete  as  it  may,  can  dispense 
with  or  include  the  truth  which  he  proclaims.  It  may  be  a  sound 
theory,  a  valuable  theory,  but  it  will  be  a  theory  concerning  some* 
thing,  and  of  that  something  Hsdf  he  is  endeavouring  to  bear 
witness. 

Nevert^^eless,  all  these  arguments  will  never  persuade  men  in 
our  day  that  reconciliation  of  some  kind  is  not  possible,  and  must 
not  eventually  take  place,  between  warring  opinions  and  feelings* 
All  kinds  of  endeavours  at  the  compromise  and  suppression  of  truth 
—-endeavours  which  succeed  just  as  long  as  men  feel  nothing,  and 
care  for  nothing,  and  are  laughed  to  scorn  the  moment  any  ener- 
getic man  arises,  or  any  energetic  thought  is  awakened — endeav- 
ours which  (however  strange  the  assertion  may  sound)  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  hopeless  in  our  day  than  in  any  previous  one, — will 
be  suggested  and  made  by  individuals  and  by  govemmentSi  vrith  a 
desperate  conviction,  that  one  at  last  must  be  meant  to  prosper, 
and  with  infinite  rage  and  astonishment  that  the,  one  proposed  does 
not  fere  better  than  its  ten  thousand  predecessors.  Undoubtedly 
too  there  is  great  need  that  the  philosophical  feelings  which  I  have 
spoken  of  as  all  belonging  to  this  time  should  find  some  meeting 
point,  for  though  all  equally  strong  and  apparently  proceeding  from 
the  same  source,  they  oftentimes  clash  strangely  with  each  other. 
The  assertor  of  man's  spiritual  powers  exalts  the  hero  who  main- 
tains a  battle  with  circumstances  and  triumphs  over  them ;  the  ar- 
tistical  philosopher  delights  in  him  whoc  an  adapt  himself  to  circum- 
stances. If  they  maintain  any  fellowship  with  each  other,  it  is  a 
fellowship  founded  upon  the  pleasure  which  the  one  takes  in  no- 
ticing a  curious,  and  to  him  a  puzzling  specimen  of  human  nature, 
and  upon  the  awe  which  the  other  entertains  of  a  person  who  has 
realized  a  state  which  he  knows  that  he  can  never  reach,  and  with 
which  he  half  confesses  to  himself  that  he  has  no  sympathy. 
Again,  both  agree  in  dislike  to  the  metaphysician,  one  because  he 
seems  to  bind  down  the  energy  and  freedom  of  man  by  fixed  and 
absolute  laws;  the  other  because  he  sets  up  a  dry  truth  against  all 
forms  and  images.  It  would  seem  that  if  all  these  tendencies  be 
sound  and  true,  as  I  have  maintained  that  they  are,  there  ought  to 
be  some  method  of  bringing  them  into  harmony,  which  should  pre- 
serve each  of  them  in  its  strength  \  which  should  not  merely  account 
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for  them,  but  embody  them,  and  enable  them  to  produce  aome  real 
fruit  But  then  i^ould  it  not  seem  at  least  possible  that  if  reason 
affirm  a  truth  which  must  have  always  been ;  if  the  communioQ 
with  nature  be  something  implied  in  our  constitution,  and  therefore 
implied  in  the  constitutions  of  those  who  lived  a  thousand  years 
ago;  if  humanity  be  essentially  spiritual,  the  reconciling  method 
may  already  exist,  and  that  the  work  of  our  age  may  be  not  to 
create  it  afresh,  but  to  discover  its  meaning  and  realize  its  necessity  ? 


SECTION  IIL 
POLITICAL  MOVEMENTS. 


American    ReTolation— French    ReTolation^-Individual    Ri^ta— Individnil    WiU— 
Schemes  of  Univenal  Society — Education — Poiver  of  the  State. 

I  HAVE  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  theological  temper  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  as  illustrating  one  stage  in  the 
history  of  Protestantism,  and  as  indicating  a  desire  for  something 
that  I^testantism  does  not  supply.  But  the  political  change  which 
took  place  in  these  states,  when  they  revolted  from  the  mother 
country,  is,  in  the  same  point  of  view,  even  more  important 

Among  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Reformation,  I  noticed 
an  anxiety  to  assert  the  rights  of  national  Sovereigns,  and,  as  in- 
volved in  them,  the  distinct  position  of  each  nation.  This  feeling, 
I  said,  was  closely  intertwined  with  that  feeling  of  personal  distinct- 
ness in  each  man  which  is  the  main  spring  of  Protestantism.  But 
when  the  Protestant  systems  had  developed  themselves,  these  insep- 
arable twins  began  to  manifest  great  impatience  of  each  other's 
company.  The  monarchs  of  the  reformed  states  found  that  the 
belief  in  each  individual's  right  to  act  and  think  for  himself  trench- 
ed very  inconveniently  upon  their  authority,  and  tended  in  no  de- 
gree to  the  consistency  and  unity  of  the  nations  which  they  gov- 
erned. They  observed  that  whenever  the  religious  feeling  was 
strong,  it  treated  all  things  as  subordinate  to  itself;  therefore,  unless 
it  could  be  made  to  conspire  with  the  objects  of  their  government, 
it  must  thwart  them.  There  seemed  to  be  but  two  expedients ;  to 
orce  the  religious  feeling  into  this  agreement,  or  as  much  as  possi- 
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ble  to  weaken  it  The  first  policy  was  tried,  and  failed ;  aflerwards 
the  latter  was  adopted  for  a  time  with  better  success.  The  dispo- 
sitions on  the  other  side  of  course  corre^nded  to  these*  The  re- 
ligious bodies  became  more  and  more  jealous  of  the  sovereign's 
interference  with  them ;  in  times  of  strong  excitement  they  resisted 
it ;  but  as  such  times  made  their  terms  of  communion  more  strict, 
these  bodies  became  less  and  less  identical  with  the  nation ;  there- 
fore it  was  not  difficult  to  believe,  when  peace  returned,  that  they 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  national  affairs,  that  it  was  their  business  to 
be  wholly  religious,  and  the  business  of  the  monarchs  to  be  wholly 
secular.  This  opinion,  however,  was  very  slowly  adopted  by  any 
class  of  Reformers.  The  Lutherans  thought,  and  still  think,  a  State 
tyranny  less  intolerable  than  the  abandonment  of  the  Reformation 
principle.  The  Calvinists,  in  their  palmy  days,  resolved,  that  if  the 
state  could  not  be  religious  with  a  sovereign,  it  should  be  religious 
without  one.  The  Scotch  Covenant  affirmed  the  state  to  be  essen- 
tially theocratic ;  the  whole  eSort  of  our  civil  wars  was  to  establish 
the  same  principle,  and  in  one  strange  interlude  between  the  acts 
of  that  tragedy,  the  Scotch  tried  to  create  a  Presbyterian  theocracy 
in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Second.  It  was  only  upon  the  disap- 
pointment of  these  schemes,  that  the  modern  doctrine  under  its  dif- 
ferent modifications  began  to  prevail.  And  in  the  mean  time  an 
experiment  was  to  be  made  whether  religious  men,  if  they  could 
not  exercise  an  influence  over  the  oltl  societies  of  Europe,  might 
not  frame  societies  for  themselves  in  another  world. 

The  legislation  and  government  of  the  Puritan  colonies  bore 
every  mark  of  their  origin.  They  were,  in  fact,  if  the  solecism 
maybe  pardoned, sect-commonwealths,  connected  by  their  religious 
peculiarities  more  than  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  language,  of  a 
common  origin  or  of  subjection  to  a  distant  sovereign.  Before  the 
time  arrived  when  the  last  mentioned  of  these  ties  was  to  be  snapt 
asunder,  the  colonies  had  acquired  an  important  position  as  trading 
communities.  The  religious  feeling  of  the  early  settlers  had  lost 
much  of  its  strength,  but  had  left  behind  it  industrious  habits,  clear- 
ness of  understanding  in  common  matters,  indifference  to  refine- 
ments either  physical  or  intellectual,  and  a  useful  pertinacity  of  cha- 
racter. Of  such  elements  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  were  com- 
posed, men  who,  being  exceedingly  like  the  Puritans  in  these  qual- 
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\X\eSy  differed  from  them  in  this,  that  their  notions  of  government 
and  society  were  unconnected  with  a  spiritual  principlei  and  refer- 
red wholly  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  this  world.  This 
change  was  evident  from  the  declaration  of  Independence — a  docu- 
ment in  which  the  old  Protestant  feeling,  that  each  man  b  a  distinct 
being  possessing  distinct  privileges  and  rights,  is  curiously  blended 
with  a  vague  notion  of  a  general  fellowship,  which  was  beginning 
to  gain  currency  in  Europe,  and  which  was  rather  a  reaction  against 
Protestantism  than  the  natural  result  of  it.  And  of  this  declara- 
tion the  ultimate  consequence  was,  that  union  of  the  different  inde- 
pendent states,  respecting  which  future  history  will  determine 
whether  it  have  taken  effect  by  a  process  of  natural  fusion,  or 
merely  by  the  decrees  and  contrivances  of  legislators. 

These  events  were  undoubtedly  indications  that  a  strife  of  prin- 
ciplies  was  at  hand,  though  the  scene  of  it  was  not  to  be  laid  in  the 
and  of  Franklin  and  Washington.  It  was  in  a  country  of  the  old 
world,  a  country  in  which  the  Protestant  doctrine  had  been  stifled 
two  centuries  before,  a  country  in  which  society  had  been  every 
thing  and  human  beings  almost  nothing,  that  the  most  vehement 
declaration  of  men's  individual  rights  was  to  be  made,  and  that  the 
death  struggle  between  those  impulses  which  lead  each  person  to 
maintain  such  rights,  and  those  which  lead  him  to  seek  communion 
with  his  fellows  was  to  begin. 

It  has  been  truly  and  profoundly  observed,  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution could  not  have  been  brought  about  merely  by  the  skepticism 
of  the  philosophers,  merely  by  the  sins  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  merely  by  the  starvation  of  the  people,  nor  by  all  these 
combined,  if  there  had  not  been  a  certain  element  of  faith  to  mix 
with  and  contradict  the  skepticism — to  create  a  kind  of  moral  indig- 
nation against  the  sin — and  to  convert  the  sense  of  hunger  from  a 
dead  anguish  into  a  living  passion. 

The  Parisian  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  little 
more  than  the  expression  by  men  cleverer  and  bolder  than  their 
contemporaries,  of  that  feeling  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  society. 
All  the  teachers  did  was  to  make  their  disciples  conscious  of  the 
unbelief  which  already  had  possession  of  them ;  their  wit  was  irre- 
sistible, because  it  brought  to  light  contradictions  which  existed  in 
the  persons  they  were  addressing.     So  long  as  such  contradictions 
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are  painful,  so  long  as  the  conscience  is  at  all  awake  to  say,  ^*  This 
which  you  are  not  you  are  meant  to  be'' — wit  of  this  kind  is  most 
torturing.  The  mind  may  feel  a  kind  of  awful  delight  in  it,  as  in 
a  ju3t  penance  which  it  deserves  to  undergo,  but  no  grave  admoni- 
tion is  half  so  bitter.  But  when  the  conscience  is  not  awake  at  all, 
or  is  only  so  far  awake  as  to  perceive  that  hypocrisy  is  an  evil  and 
dishonourable  thing,  this  wit  will  be  very  differently  received.  The 
mere  time  killer — the  lounger  of  the  upper  classes — who  is  con- 
vinced that  every  thing  must  go  on  as  it  has  always  gone  on,  that 
words  can  do  no  harm,  and  that  his  position  in  society  gives  him  a 
title  to  see  further  than  a  clown  or  a  shopkeeper,  listens  gladly,  and 
entertains  a  doctrine  which  both  is  so  consistent  with  his  practice, 
and  which  enables  him  to  cast  away  as  absurd  any  lingering  sense 
of  responsibility.  The  active,  intelligent,  aspiring  member  of  the 
middle  class,  who  thinks  that  he  is  unfairly  depressed,  who  sees 
that  the  habits  of  society  are  false,  who  knows  that  it  derives  a 
support  from  certain  feelings  of  reverence  and  awe  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  acknowledgment  of  invisible  principles,  eagerly 
welcomes  the  discovery  that  no  such  principles  exist ;  for  then  a 
system  which,  at  least  in  all  its  outward  appearances,  is  hollow  and 
deceitful,  and  which  certainly  is  a  hinderance  to  his  ambition,  may 
gradually  fall  to  pieces.  But  though  this  philosophy  had,  for  these 
opposite  reasons,  a  hold  both  upon  the  soirees  of  Paris,  and  upon 
the  enterprising  lawyer  of  the  provmcial  town,  there  was  nothing 
m  it  which  could  possibly  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  poor  men — 
of  those  who  were  actually  suffering.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
philosophers  were  economists,  and  could  descant  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  made  bread  dear,  and  might  make  industry  more 
profitable;  but  hungry  men,  hating  all  abstractions,  hate  those 
most  which  refer  to  their  hunger,  and  do  not  relieve  it.  Again,  in 
many  districts,  the  doctrines  which  the  wise  men  derided,  even  if 
we  may  not  believe  that  they  commended  themselves  as  realities  to 
those  who  had  no  home  or  portion  on  earth,  were  at  least  connected 
with  the  friendly  faces  of  cur6s  who  had  sympathized  and  suffered 
with  their  flocks,  and  with  actual  gifls  of  bread  at  the  convent  doors. 
Doubtless  such  relics  of  religious  association  and  sympathy  must 
have  been  much  more  thinly  scattered  among  the  mechanics  of  the 
capital :  the  habits  of  the  classes  above  them  will  have  descended 
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upon  them,  and  the  quicker  wit  of  the  citizen  will  have  more  quickly 
detected  the  falsehood  and  hypocrisy — being  much  more  glaring — 
which  he  saw  among  his  instructors.  Still,  even  to  this  class,  what 
was  there  in  the  teaching  of  such  a  man  as  Helvetius,  for  instance, 
which  could  have  given  the  least  pleasure  ?  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
speaks  of  the  Helvetian  philosophy  as  the  philosophy  of  the  pet* 
house.  But  the  frequenter  of  the  pot-house  would  scarcely  have 
cared  to  be  told  that  a  man,  apart  from  the  influences  of  sodety, 
deprived  of  the  help  which  he  receives  from  legislators,  sotr^ef,  and 
tailors,  is  good  for  nothing,  even  though  it  were  added,  that  legis- 
lators, soirieSf  and  tailors,  through  the  influence  of  priestly  impos- 
ture, had  managed  their  affairs  badly,  that  they  needed  to  be  re- 
formed by  philosophy,  and  that  when  so  reformed  many  persons 
now  proscribed  might  be  brought  within  the  charmed  circle  of  civi- 
lization. The  poor  man  must  have  felt  that,  whatever  good 
chance  might  befall  him  hereafter,  he  was,  at  all  events  for  the  pre- 
sent, not  within  the  horizon  of  the  philosopher's  telescope. 

But  how  different  was  the  case  when  a  voice  was  heard  from 
Switzerland,  proclaiming  that  each  man  has  in  himself,  apart  from 
all  social  institutions  and  social  civilization,  rights  and  power ;  that 
he  may  claim  those  rights  and  put  this  power  forth ;  that  he  must 
do  so  if  he  would  break  the  bonds  which  legislators,  tailors,  and 
soirees  have  been  fastening  around  him,  and  if  he  would  form  a 
society  in  accordance  with  nature  and  truth.  This  was  an  appeal 
which  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  nothing  that 
they  could  call  their  own  except  their  human  limbs  and  counte- 
nance, and  whatever  there  was,  known  or  unknown,  which  gave 
motion  to  their  limbs  and  life  to  their  countenance.  It  appealed  to 
the  sense  of  strength,  of  wrong,  of  suffering,  which  is  extinct  in  none ; 
it  called  that  forth  into  energy  and  action  which  the  philosophi- 
cal systematizers,  for  the  most  part,  either  denied  the  existence  oT, 
or  would  have  been  willing  should  not  exist ;  it  mixed  itself  with 
all  those  notions  about  the  frauds  and  tyrannies  of  priests  and  law- 
yers which  the  unsentimental  school  had  propagated ;  it  turned  to 
its  own  use  all  the  materialist  notions  of  the  age  respecting  the 
origin  of  governments  in  compacts  and  conventions ;  finally,  it 
compelled  the  sages  to  acknowledge  that  the  government  of  reason 
must  begin  in  outbreaks  of  popular  fury,  and  to  join  with  the  people 
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in  laying  the  foundation  of  society  in  a  declaration  of  indiyidcml 
rights. 

The  allies  soon  became  enemies :  it  was  found  that  the  philoso- 
phers could  do  nothing  with  their  theories;  then  the  poorer  men 
tried  what  they  could  do  with  other  weapons.  The  lookers-on 
were  terrified ;  they  began  to  ask.  themselves  whether  the  notions 
which  they  had  adopted^  as  the  highest  discoveries  of  the  enlight- 
ened intellecti  must  not  have  been  falsely  deduced.  Could  law 
and  government  have  had  their  birth  in  the  way  that  the  teachers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  supposed  t  Must  not  they  have  had  some 
higher  source?  Was  it  not  necessary  to  believe  that  some  myste- 
rious power  upheld  them  ?  These  thoughts  stirred  in  the  minds  of 
men,  especially  in  the  Protestant  nations,  and  prepared  them  to 
listen  to  Burke  when  he  told  them,  as  one  who  knew,  that  law 
rests  upon  deep  invisible  principles,  not  upon  philosophical  maxims 
or  generalizations;  that  it  is  to  be  feared  and  reverenced  as  some- 
thing above  us,  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  our  creature  and  servant; 
that  if  its  existence  and  awful  derivation  be  trifled  with  or  denied, 
it  will  prove  its  power  and  have  its  revenge.  This  teaching,  so 
unlike  any  to  which  the  last  age  had  been  accustomed,  was  received 
by  many  wondering  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  as  if  it  were  the  reve- 
ladon  of  a  new  truth,  especially  given  for  the  defence  of  their 
houses  and  lands ; — by  others  it  was  welcomed  with  a  more  genial 
and  thankful  feeling,  as  the  application  to  new  circumstances  of  a 
doctrine  which  had  been  familiar  to  all  great  thinkers,  and  which 
bad  been  delivered  with  peculiar  power  and  solemnity  by  the  noblest 
writers  of  the  English  nation.  How  much  Burke,  an  adventurer, 
an  Irishman,  a  philosopher,  was  the  instrument  of  restoring  the 
tone  of  English  feeling,  both  amongst  the  men  of  action  and  of 
meditation,  both  in  the  upper  and  middling  class,  many  are  now 
ready  to  confess.  Nor  was  his  influence  confined  to  this  country. 
The  deep  historical  researches  of  Niebuhr  and  the  jurisprudential 
wisdom  of  Savigny,  if  they  were  not  called  forth  by  his  writings, 
at  least  received  their  direction,  in  a  great  measure,  from  him — they 
would  not  have  found  readers  to  understand  or  appreciate  them,  if 
the  soil  had  not  been  first  prepared  by  our  statesman  and  orator. 

The  French  revolution  then  has  led  many  thoughtful  persons, 
and  many  who  are  not  thoughtful,  to  the  conviction,  that  the  doc- 
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trine  upon  vrhidk  the  declaration  of  rights  rests  is  essentially  false ; 
that  a  man  choosing  to  stand  apon  his  independence — choosing  to 
be  an  individual— choosing  the  state  of  nature — can  have  no  claims 
on  his  neighbour ;  that  to  build  up  a  fellowship  upon  this  principle 
of  independence  is  a  monstrous  contradiction,  which  proves  itself 
to  be  so  the  moment  it  is  brought  to  a  practical  experiment; 
finally,  that  law,  being  the  appointed  corrector  of  and  judge  of 
man,  must  be  derived  from,  and  rest  upon,  sanctions  which  men 
regard  as  superhuman.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a 
few  who,  without  directly  opposing  these  doctrines,  nay,  perhaps 
assenting  to  them  in  so  far  forth  as  they  are  answers  to  Rousseau, 
are  inclined  to  draw  inferences  from  the  same  facts  which  are 
most  unlike  these— one  might  fancy  almost  incompatible  with 
them.  **  Whatever  may  be  talked  about  the  majesty  and  tran- 
scendent character  of  law,"  say  these  persons,  ^*  it  is  manifest  that 
men  did  set  themselves  above  law  during  the  Revolution,  and  did 
show  that  they  could  defy  it.  The  popular  loill  proved  that  all  the 
terrors  of  law,  affirmed  and  made  more  fearful  by  religion,  were 
not  sufficient  to  bind  it;  and  when  at  last  it  succumbed,  it  was  not 
to  this  power,  but  to  the  will  of  a  man,  who  showed  that  there 
was  that  in  him  which  all  the  units  of  the  nation  together  could 
not  resist.  Afterwards,  it  is  true,  the  political  machine  seemed  to 
run  into  its  old  ruts;  tradition  and  custom  apparently  resumed 
their  sway.  But  again  the  same  truth  was  established  ;  all  such 
influences  have  been  found  ineffectual ;  a  will,  a  despotical  will,  is 
wanted  somewhere;  to  this  alone  will  men  really  bow  down. 
Whether  there  be  a  right  in  individual  men  or  not,  there  is — (I 
borrow  the  favourite  phrase  of  a  writer  who  has  exhibited  this 
p6sition  with  the  greatest  clearness,  and  who  has  converted  the 
whole  history  of  the  Revolution  from  an  abstraction  into  a  living 
reality,) — *  a  might,'  and  this  might  will  make  itself  felt,  either  in 
a  whole  nation,  or  in  some  single  person  who  compels  the  whole 
nation  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  meant  to  govern  it.'' 

One  might  fancy,  when  the  opinion  is  put  into  this  form,  that 
Hobbes  was  again  speaking  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  what- 
ever resemblance  there  may  be  in  the  words,  the  feeling  which 
finds  utterance  in  them  is  the  most  opposite  possible  to  that  of  the 
hard  materialist ;  it  is  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  spiritual  force. 
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The  triumphant  despot  is  not  the  man  to  whom  men  submit,  be- 
cause they  find  it  more  convenient  to  abstain  from  fighting,  or 
because  they  find  the  government  of  one  less  perplexing  than  that 
of  many ;  no,  he  is  the  man  to  whom  they  do  homage,  because  he 
has  the  highest  title,  the  most  perfect  ordination,  because  he  was 
in  truth  created  to  be  their  king.  And  therefore  this  is  only  an- 
other, and  I  fancy  a  more  advanced  and  reasonable,  form  of  that 
reverence  for  will,  as  superior  to  the  forms  of  government  and 
society,  which  has  led  many  to  look  upon  the  notions  of  rule  and 
subjection  as  hateful  inventions  of  priests  and  monarchs.  The 
writer  of  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  and  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam,*' 
preached  the  freedom  of  man  from  all  outward  forms  and  restraints : 
those  who  say  that  subjection  is  a  necessity  of  man's  being,  that  he 
longs  to  be  governed,  are  yet  equally  certain  that  he  can  only  sub- 
mit to  the  dominion  of  a  man ;  that  he  can  never  bow  to  the 
authority  of  an  outward  rule.  And  both  alike  differ  from  the  senti- 
mental teachers  of  the  last  age,  who  exhorted  men  to  follow  their 
natures — to  give  their  good  feelings  and  impulses  fair  play,  &c. 
Both  acknowledge  that  a  man  must  not  yield  to  inclination,  that  he 
must  win  a  victory  over  his  nature — ^that  otherwise  he  can  neither 
be  free  himself,  nor  obtain  lordship  over  his  fellows. 

Meantime  these  notions,  which  in  this  form  might  be  passed 
by  as  the  dreams  of  idle  men,  are  forcing  themselves  in  another 
form  upon  the  reflection  of  all  practical  politicians.  Not  only  in 
quiet  chambers,  but  by  fierce  mobs,  is  the  doctrine  proclaimed  that 
Will  is  superior  to  Law — that  it  ought  to  be  superior — that  to  it 
belongs  the  power  of  unmaking  and  re-making  that  which  pre- 
tends to  hold  it  down.  Any  one  who  attends  carefully  to  the 
phrases  which  are  current  among  us  now,  will  perceive,  I  think, 
that  they  are  very  far  more  tremendous  than  those  which  were 
heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  "  We  have  a 
right,"  is  a  phrase  which  betokens  the  acknowledgment  of  some 
antecedent  principle  ;  but  in  our  day  this  language,  if  we  chance 
to  hear  it,  translates  itself  immediately  into  "  We  will."  This 
is  the  ground  of  the  right ;  it  aspires  to  be  the  ground  of  all 
things. 

"  And  why  has  it  not  yet  attained  its  aspiration,  and  what  can 
hinder  it  from  doing  so  ?"  asks  the  terrified  statesman.    He  finds 
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that  when  such  a  question  is  started,  politics  must  have  become  an 
awful  science ;  a  science  which  can  scarcely  be  pursued  success- 
fully by  one  who  determines  that  he  will  confine  himself  to  official 
rules  or  precedents,  and  that  he  will  admit  nothing  as  concerning 
hiih  which  involves  transcendent  considerations.     However  be 
may  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  metaphysics  and  scorn  theology,  he 
finds  that  he  must  discuss  a  subject  which  touches  upon  all  the 
deepest  principles  of  both ;  that  he  must  ascertain  by  what  meant 
the  existence  of  law  may  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of  the 
human  will.    The  debate  between  the  disciple  of  Rousseau  and 
the  disciple  of  Burke  brought  out  the  old  controversy — *^  h  the 
nature  of  man  a  good  thing, — a  thing  to  be  trusted,  as  Rousseau 
affirms  that  it  is  1  or  is  it  an  evil  thing,  as  the  Reformers  said  it 
was,  which  is  to  be  kept  down,  and  which  every  good  man  is  to 
triumph  over  ?"    And  this  controversy,  after  the  experiment  of 
the  French  Revolution,  was  decided  by  politicians  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  opinion,  and  against  the  new  one.     But  here  is  another 
old  scholastic  controversy  brought  to  the  like  practical  issue,  and 
submitted  to  the  same  adjudication :  ''  Is  Mom,  as  the  successors  of 
the  Reformers  have  affirmed,  to  be  identified  with  that  nature 
which  is  attached  to  him ;  or  is  he,  when  he  sinks  under  the  do- 
minion of  that  nature,  to  be  considered  as  abandoning  bis  proper 
state,  as  subjecting  himself  to  that  over  which  he  was  meant  to 
rule  ?"    If  this  controversy  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  first  notion, 
the  notion  of  modern  Calvinism,  the  politician  must  invent  what 
charms  he  can  to  lull  that  will  to  sleep,  ''  which  hath  oftentimes 
been  bound  with  fetters  and  chains^  and  the  chains  have  been  plucked 
asunder  by  it^  and  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces^  neither  hath  any  man 
tamed  it.     But  in  the  mourUains  and  the  tmnbs  has  it  been  continu- 
ally— crying  and  cutting  itself  unth  stones.^'    If  on  the  other  hand 
he  admit  the  existence  of  a  will  or  spirit  in  man,  and  that  this  will 
is  only  safe  and  free  when  it  has  found  some  other  will  to  govern 
it,  and  that  in  the  vain  effort  for  independence  it  constantly  be- 
comes the  slave  of  its  own  natural  inclinations,  it  can  be  no  con- 
tradiction on  the  one  hand  to  suppose  that  law  is  meant  to  overawe 
these  inclinations ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  some  spiritual 
government,  in  which  the  man  himself  has  a  claim  of  citizenship, 
and  in  which  he  may  find  his  rightful  king. 
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2.  But  this  hint  leads  us  to  another  aspect  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, that  which  may  be  called  its  properly  political  aspect  It 
began  with  a  declaration  of  individual  rights,  but  upon  that  declar- 
ation it  professed  to  build  a  society ;  and  this  society  was  to  be  univer' 
sal*  It  is  true  that  the  character  of  the  revolutionary  proceedings, 
firom  first  to  last,  was  eminently  French.  It  is  true  that  a  strong  burst 
of  French  patriotism  was  called  forth  by  the  invasion  of  the  allies, 
and  that  a  de«re  of  French  predominance  may  be  traced  in  the 
different  counsels  of  the  nation,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war  to  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  But  the  principle  of  the  Revo- 
lution— I  mean  not  its  nominal  principles,  as  they  were  expressed 
in  parchment  documents  or  in  pompous  phrases,  but  the  real  prin- 
dple  which  governed  the  minds  of  those  who  acted  in  it,  and  which 
alone  rescued  their  documents  and  phrases  froln  the  charge  of  utter 
unmeaningness — was  the  substitution  of  a  universal  polity  for 
national  polities.  Every  monstrous  absurdity  which  marked 
the  speakers,  writers,  and  actors  who  figured  in  it  savoured 
of  this  feeling,  and  proved  its  existence ;  all  its  achievements, 
both  when  it  was  acting  as  a  republic  and  was  concentrated 
in  one  man,  tended  to  this  result  Even  the  constitutions 
which  were  propounded  one  after  another  for  France  itself, 
had  no  more  reference  to  France  than  to  Kamschatka  ;  they 
4MtTe  all  constructed  upon  universal  principles,  all  meant  for 
mankind. 

These  illustrations  of  the  worth  and  preciousness  of  particular 
governments,  when  they  are  framed  in  conformity  with  general 
maxims,  awakened  the  thoughtful  men  of  Europe  to  a  study  of 
national  history,  and  of  that  internal  life  in  nations  whereby  they 
have  been  able  to  preserve  their  identity  for  generations  amidst  all 
changes  of  external  circumstances.  And  these  profound  investi- 
gations received  light  and  strength  from  the  national  feelings  which 
the  propagandism  of  France  and  the  tyranny  of  the  universal 
empire  called  forth.  A  spirit  was  roused  which  made  it  impossible 
that  men  should  look  upon  the  histories  of  Voltaire,  of  Hume,  and 
of  Robertson,  as  representing  the  feelings  and  mind  of  past  gene- 
rations ;  a  spirit  which  led  the  children  to  feel  that  there  was  a 
bond  between  them  and  their  fathers,  that  they  were  inheritors  of 
the  same  soil,  and  that  names,  and  memorials,  and  institutions, 
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more  pennanent  tban  the  oaks  which  grew  upop  it,  had  been 
bequeathed  to  them  to  keep. 

But  this  patriotic  temper  did  not  much  surriTe  the  war  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Peninsula ;  and  though  the  historical  inquiries  to 
which  it  had  giren  life  and  interest  were  not  neglected,  nay ,  though 
they  began  to  be  more  valued  as  the  wisdom  and  learning  whidi 
had  been  exhibited  in  them  were  better  known,  yet  they  no  further 
influenced  the  popular  mind  than  as  they  supplied  the  armour  for 
resisting  some  of  its  most  prevalent  tendencies.  In  spite  of  the 
deep  and  solemn  warnings  which  those  who  engaged  in  them  hare 
supplied,  schemes  of  universal  society,  which  pass  over  a3  insig* 
nificant  all  peculiarities  of  race,  and  of  language,  ridicule  custom 
and  the  reverence  of  ancestors,  and  annul  the  old  constitutions  in 
which  these  are  emWlied,  have  been  most  rife  amongst  us.  It 
may  be  well  to  notice  two  or  three  of  them. 

Considering  the  change  which  has  been  gradually  taking  place 
in  the  philosophy  of  Europe, — a  change  which  only  of  late  years 
has  been  distinctly  perceptible,  but  which  has  been  in  progress  at 
least  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century — it  may  seem 
a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  Mr.  Bentham,  a  philosopher  emphat- 
ically of  the  last  generation,  who  was  formed  in  the  school  of 
Locke  and  Hobbes,  and  who  aspired  to  reduce  their  maxims  to 
practice,  should  have  exercised  so  considerable  an  influence  over 
the  minds  of  persons  who  live  in  this  day.  The  fact  would  un- 
doubtedly be  difficult  of  explanation,  if  Mr.  Bentham's  influence 
had  continued,  and  had  overcome  those  which  were  opposed  to  it. 
To  understand  why  it  should  have  been  for  a  time  felt  both  in  his 
own  country  and  abroad  is  not,  I  think,  impossible.  He  came  into 
notice  when  the  great  Rousseau  experiment  had  been  made,  and 
had  led  to  the  consequences  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  that  Burke  and  the  Constitutionalists 
had  gained  much  for  their  argument  by  that  experiment.  To  all 
appearance  they  were  right,  and  the  defenders  of  popular  govern- 
ments wrong.  Still  there  was  a  restless  feeling  that  the  trial  might 
have  been  conducted  diflerently,  and  that  then  it  would  have 
answered  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  commenced  it.  And  besides 
this,  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  presently,  also,  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  America,  were  in  that  naked  revolutionized 
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condition  M^hich  seemed  to  make  a  new  constitution  of  some  kind 
necessary  for  them.  These  feelings  Mr.  Bentham  met.  He  told 
men  that  the  Rousseau  scheme  was  false  in  its  very  conception ; 
that  anterior  to  the  existence  of  society  we  have  no  rights ;  that 
except  in  combination  we  are  good  for  nothing ;  that  the  end  of 
any  combination  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
of  the  units  who  enter  into  it ;  that  the  combination  is  preserved 
by  the  mutual  suspicion  of  its  members,  and  by  such  contrivances 
as  dispose  the  governing  body  not  to  violate  the  interest  of  those 
whose  afiairs  they  administer.  Having  these  few  and  comprehen- 
sible rules  to  guide  him,  the  writer  applied  a  very  acute  and  pains- 
taking intellect,  first,  to  the  construction  of  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation  which  should  accord  with  his  theory ;  secondly, 
to  a  detailed  exposure  of  the  various  contradictions  and  absurdities 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  different  nations,  and 
especially  of  his  own.  To  young  men  who  were  ashamed  of  being 
reckoned  sentimental,  and  who  yet  panted  for  the  glorious  common- 
wealth which  the  sentimental  school  had  promised,  the  sight  of  a 
new  society  built  upon  logic  was  most  consolatory ;  their  elders 
could  more  easily  appreciate,  even  if  they  were  «ot  disposed  to 
acknowledge,  the  justice  of  Mr.  Bentham's  practical  charge,  that 
while  in  their  ordinary  acts  and  discourses  they  admitted  no  other 
principle  than  that  to  which  he  referred  all  things,  they  were  yet 
maintaining  various  institutions,  which  upon  that  principle  could 
not  be  justified ;  that  they  were,  consequently,  carrying  out  the 
doctrine  of  self-interest  so  far  as  it  furthered  their  own  ends,  and 
repudiating  it  just  when  it  might  inconveniently  interfere  with  them. 
These  were  facts  which  could  not  be  gainsaid ;  and  if  Mr.  Bentham 
could  have  contrived  that  his  system  should  seem  to  meddle  with 
nothing  but  law  and  government,  he  would  for  a  considerable  time 
have  retained  the  disciples  which  he  had  made,  and  even  have 
obtained  frequent  accessions  to  their  numbers.  After  the  shock  of 
the  French  revolution  and  of  the  French  war  had  subsided,  men 
whose  tendency  was  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  workings  of 
their  own  minds,  began  to  lose  all  interest  in  politics,  and  even  to 
decry  them  as  belonging  to  a  merely  outward  region  ;  they  could, 
therefore,  easily  consent  that  almost  any  system  upon  that  subject 
should  gain  currency.    But  they  soon  found  that  a  compact  organ* 
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ized  political  scheme  must  involve  the  questions  which  they  looked 
upon  as  alone  sacred.  The  impossibility  of  distinguishing  social 
Utilitarianism,  of  reconciling  the  acknowledgment  of  a  certain 
ultimate  end  in  one  region  of  thought  with  the  positive  denial  of 
it  in  another,  became  apparent  to  those  whose  minds  were  most 
real,  most  impatient  of  mere  artificial  boundaries,  as  well  as  to 
•those  who  were  strictly  and  formally  logical.  Poets  found  that  if 
their  art  could  be  defended  at  all,  it  must  be  merely  as  a  kind  of 
amusement,  upon  the  same  grounds  as  cards  or  horse-racing: 
religious  men,  however  reluctant  they  might  be  to  acknowledge 
any  relation  between  such  topics,  were  driven  to  ask  themselves 
whether  the  doctrines  of  Paley  and  Bentham  could  be  recorciled 
with  that  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  if  not,  whioh  was  to 
be  abandoned  1  This  school,  therefore,  found  itself  unexpectedly 
assailed  by  all  those  new  and  strange  thoughts  respecting  literature, 
metaphysics,  and  the  spiritual  universe,  which  had  been  gradually 
working  themselves  out  in  the  minds  of  men  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  while  Mr.  Bentham  had  been  occupied  in  hb  study  with  the 
rationale  of  evidence,  and  having  nothing  to  oppose  to  them,  it  could 
only  sound  a  retreat,  and  endeavour,  at  whatever  risk  of  theoretical 
or  practical  inconsistency,  to  defend  the  existence  of  its  philosophy 
by  circumscribing  the  application  of  it  within  very  narrow  limits. 
But  even  within  these  limits  it  has  no  safe  dwelling-place.  For 
while  the  desire  of  man  for  a  universal  polity  has  grown  every 
day  more  strong,  this  desire  has  connected  itself  more  and  more 
with  deep  feelings  and  passions,  has  had  less  and  less  to  do  with 
the  mere  calculating  understanding.  But  to  this  calculating  under- 
standing the  Benthamites  make  their  sole  appeal ;  by  this  they 
would  fashion  the  whole  scheme  of  human  life,  and  of  the  universe. 
The  right  thing  is  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  be  omnipo- 
tent. But  what  calculus  have  they  discovered  for  measuring  the 
strength  which  lies  in  that  word — will— ox  for  ascertaining  what 
is  to  become  of  all  theories  and  axioms  of  legislation  when  it  has 
obtained  supremacy  ? 

Far  more  profound  in  its  conception,  and  I  think,  also,  more 
interesting  in  its  details,  than  the  system  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  was  that  which  was  proclaimed  in  France  about  twelve 
years  ago,  under  the  name  of  St.  Simonianism.     [n  their  project  of 
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society  the  Benthamites  discarded,  or  treated  as  mere  accidents,  all 
national  distinctions.  But  there  was  one  circumstance  in  the  con- 
dition of  man  which  could  not  be  wholly  accidental,  or  entirely  the 
fruit  of  bad  legislation.  Men  do  exist  in  families ;  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  most  fortunate  societies  the  pnnciple  of  family  life  has 
been  most  recognised,  its  limits  most  accurately  defined  Without 
taking  any  cognizance  of  this  fact,  the  Benthamites  created  a 
society  upon  the  hypothesis  that  mankind  is  an  aggregate  of  indi- 
Tidual  atoms.  The  St.  Simonians  felt  at  once  that  such  a  scheme 
was  a  practical  delusion :  so  long  as  the  notions  of  mankind  con- 
tinue what  they  are,  so  long  as  the  morality  which  maintains  these 
notions,  and  is  maintained  by  them,  subsists,  men  will  be  continually 
acting,  speaking,  voting,  per  Mrpes^  and  i^ot  per  capita.  Thus  the 
aristocratical  idea  intrudes  itself;  the  existence  of  a  perfect  demo- 
cratical  fellowship  is  impossible.  Now  while  I  reverence  the  feel<* 
ing,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  traced,  which  hindered  the  En- 
glish Utilitarian  school  from  boldly  looking  down  into  the  gulf 
which  this  thought  opens — while  I  rejoice  that  they  dared  not 
sacrifice  their  moral  impulses  to  their  logical  consistency,  and 
though  I  can  easily  understand  how  they  may  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  were  logically  consistent,  because  it  was  not 
for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  that  all  family  ties 
should  be  sacrificed — I  must  yet  maintain  that  if  a  universal  society 
is  to  be  constructed,  either  upon  the  Utilitarian  maxim,  or  upon  the 
ckacmi  selon  sa  capacity  maxim  of  the  St.  Simonians,  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  that  domestic  feelings,  associations,  sympa- 
thies, all  the  laws  by  which  they  are  upheld,  all  acknowledgment 
(^relationship  as  a  significant  fact,  should  be  extinguished.  The 
deepest  mind  that  ever  dwelt  in  a  mere  mortal  when  searching,  and 
that  with  the  noblest  and  purest  aims,  for  the  foundation  of  univer- 
sal society,  could  find  no  escape  from  this  conclusion ;  and  every 
new  project  for  the  actual  establishment  of  it  has  supplied  fresh 
evidence  that,  if  such  a  society  is  to  be  built  by  human  hands,  these 
most  be  the  conditions  of  it. 

But  the  St.  Simonians  felt  that  a  universal  society,  even  of  the 
kind  which  they  had  imagined  —  even  a  universal  bank — could  not 
be  established  by  mere  human  hands.  Here  was  another  indica- 
tion of  the  deeper  wisdom  which  was  at  work  amidst  their  extra* 
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vagancies  and  contradictions.  They  must  have  asked  themselres 
as  they  repeated  the  words,  **  chacun seloH  sa  copoaV^"— But  where 
shall  we  find  the  judge  of  capacities  ?  where  dwells  that  seeing 
eye  which  shall  perceive  in  each,  that  mighty  power  which  shall 
assign  to  each,  his  rightful  vocation?  The  question  carried  them 
into  a  mysterious  region.  There  must  be  some  supernatural  fotm- 
dation  for  this  commonwealth,  some  supernatural  superintendence 
over  it.  It  was  inconceivable  upon  any  other  hypothesis.  Once 
convinced  of  that  fact,  it  became  a  duty,  or  what  seemed  to  them 
the  same  thing,  a  logical  necessity,  to  invent  a  supernatural  ma- 
chinery, and  assume  the  airs  of  inspired  men.  Upon  this  fraud  of 
course  followed  every  species  of  absurdity  and  falsehood, — under 
the  weight  of  these  the  system  sank  rapidly.  French  philosophers 
were  not  yet  prepared  for  an  Apollonius  in  the  nineteenth  century; 
they  had  not  yet  learnt  to  feel  as  Porphyry  felt,  that  there  was  a 
kingdom  in  the  world  which,  vnthout  the  help  of  some  mythical 
hero,  could  not  be  opposed.  Possibly,  if  the  vision  of  such  a  king- 
dom should  become  more  clear  and  threatening,  some  wil  1  be  driven 
to  that  resource,  and  then  St.  Simonianism  will  reappear,  under 
another  name  and  form,  to  try  whether  it  can  satisfy  the  inextin- 
guishable longing  in  human  hearts  for  a  human  fellowship. 

The  socialism  of  Mr.  Owen  is  wholly  unlike  the  St.  Simonian 
doctrine  in  all  its  more  striking  and  philosophical  features,  but  for 
that  very  reason  it  may  obtain  for  a  time  a  wider  popularity.  A 
benevolent  person  established  a  factory  in  a  certain  district  of  Scot- 
land upon  a  principle  which  made  it  a  blessing,  not  a  curse,  to  its 
inmates  and  the  neighbourhood.  One  who  had  taken  part  in  this 
experiment,  though  he  did  not  originate  it,  adopted  the  very  plau- 
sible notion  that  a  similar  arrangement  might  be  applicable  in  all 
our  manufacturing  districts.  The  problem  how  to  deal  with  the 
population  concentrated  there,  is  the  most  awful  one  which  presents 
itself  to  the  modern  politician  ;  any  one  who  could  offer  but  a  sug- 
gestion on  the  subject,  especially  if  it  were  the  result  of  experience, 
was  entitled  to  a  patient  hearing.  When  Mr.  Owen  showed  that 
men,  brought  by  certain  contrivances  under  a  laborious,  ki  ndly, 
self-denying  superintendence,  would  be  more  happily  situated  than 
those  who  were  merely  treated  as  animals  capable  of  producing  a 
certain  quantity  of  cotton  twist,  the  demonstration  was  not  the  less 
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valuable  because  the  result  of  it  might  have  been  anticipated. 
But  by  a  process  (alas !  most  natural)  he  went  on  to  the  convio- 
tbn  that  the  whole  secret  lay  in  the  particular  machinery  which 
be  recommended :  then,  by  another  step,  to  the  further  conclusion 
that  such  a  machinery  was  in  itself  capable  of  producing  every 
desirable  moral  result.  That  rubicon  once  passed,  it  needed  only 
a  mind  somewhat  more  generalizing,  daring,  and  self-conceited 
than  that  which  is  found  in  the  majority  of  men,  one  withheld  by 
no  historical  knowledge  and  few  intellectual  impediments  from  ex- 
periments  for  the  disorganization  of  society,  to  produce  a  preacher 
of  the  doctrine  that  men  are  mere  creatures  of  circumstances,  and 
that  by  a  readjustment  of  circumstances  their  condition  may  be 
completely  reformed.  The  necessary  corollaries  from  these  propo- 
sitions worked  themselves  out  by  degrees,  without  the  help  of  any 
intellectual  subtlety,  as  the  obstructions  to  the  new  scheme  made 
themselves  manifest :-— whatever  principles,  practices,  institutions 
existing  among  men  were  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  will  or  spirit 
in  us  which  might  be  superior  to  circumstances,  must  be  abandoned. 
That  all  forms  of  religious  faith  should  be  included  among  these 
was  inevitable ;  but  it  is  a  discovery  of  the  highest  practical  value 
which  the  Owenites  have  been  permitted  to  enforce,  though  they 
certainly  were  not  the  first  to  make  it,  that  Marriage  is  in  the  same 
category,  that  its  meaning  or  validity  cannot  be  maintained,  either 
logically  or  practically,  when  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  principle 
and  of  spiritual  obligations  is  denied. 

Owenism  may  be  described  as  an  attempt,  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  Benthamism,  to  apply  to  society  universally  the  maxims  which 
have  been  already  adopted  by  certain  of  the  classes  which  compose 
it.  The  worship  of  circumstances  is  the  habit  of  feeling  into  which 
the  easy  and  comfortable  part  of  mankind  naturally  fall ;  their  in- 
ward thought  is  that  their  houses  shall  continue  for  ever,  and  that 
thought  makes  them  at  once  indisposed  to  change,  and  skeptical 
about  the  existence  of  any  invisible  government.  When  the  poor 
men  say,  ^^  We,  too,  will  acknowledge  circumstances  to  be  all  in 
all,  we  will  cast  away  any  belief  in  that  which  is  invisible,  this 
world  shall  be  the  only  home  in  which  we  will  dwell,"  the  language 
may  well  appal  all  who  hear.  To  one  who  sympathizes  with  the 
poor  it  is  fearful,  because  of  that  which  it  shows  they  are  ready  to 
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abandon.  To  one  who  has  no  sympathy  with  the  poor  it  is  fear- 
ful, because  of  that  which  it  shows  they  are  ready  to  take  away 
from  him.  Nevertheless,  be  it  observed,  the  force  of  these  assert 
tions  lies  in  that  very  point  in  which  they  are  anti-socialist — it  b 
the  **  we  wilP^  that  gives  them  all  their  meaning, — it  is  that  which 
imparts  to  the  dry  chips  of  Mr.  Owen's  theory  the  semblance  of 
vitality.  He  protests  against  the  existence  of  that  to  which  he 
owes  his  own  pertinacity,  and  all  the  effects  which  it  has  been  ever 
able  to  produce. 

Combination  therefore  in  its  simpler  forms,  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  enforcing  its  right 
to  be  heard  and  to  rule ;  combination  in  the  form  of  trades'  unions, 
and  chartist  unions  (I  use  language  derived  from  our  English  expe- 
rience, but,  I  fear,  by  no  means  unintelligible  to  the  members  of  other 
nations,  at  least  not  to  Frenchmen);  combination — not  divested  of 
religious  sympathies,  but  with  a  piteous  fury  striving  to  seize  and  to 
appropriate  them  to  its  own  purpose ; — this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  much 
more  really  the  characteristic  of  our  times,  is  much  more  really 
fearful,  because  it  carries  with  it  so  many  more  elements  of  real 
power,  than  all  the  schemes  and  systems  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  universe.  No  doubt  every  one  of  these  schemes  embodies  some 
truth  which  cannot  be  lost.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  though  it  may  be  the  most  idle  and  insignificant  of  all 
formulas  till  each  one  of  its  substantives  and  adjectives  has  been 
translated,  must  yet  contain  a  meaning  which  will  somehow  or 
other  be  realized.  The  phrase  chacun  selon  sa  cupacUi^  indicates  a 
persuasion  of  gifts  appropriated  to  peculiar  vocations  and  offices 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  part  with;  the  idea  of  co-operation,  on 
which  Owen  dwells,  is  one  of  wonderful  depth  and  importance. 
But  each  of  these  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  shrine  of  a  feeling 
which  it  cannot  satisfy,  and  of  a  conviction  which  it  labours  to 
stifle, — the  feeling,  I  mean,  that  a  universal  society  is  needful  to 
man ;  the  conviction  that  if  there  be  such  a  society,  the  treatment 
of  man  as  a  voluntary  or  a  spiritual  being  must  be  the  character- 
istic distinction  of  it. 

3.  Among  the  notions  which  Rousseau  scattered  about  the 
world,  some  of  the  most  striking  and  startling,  as  every  one  knows, 
had  reference  to  education.    The  commonwealth  of  Plato,  said  the 
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aathor  of  '*  Emile/'  is  neither  more  noj  less  than  a  scheme  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  when  the  true  commonwealth  which  answers  to  that 
dream  shall  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  form  of  society,  the 
question,  how  education  is  to  be  conducted,  will  be  the  one  which 
will  absorb  all  others  into  itself.  Men,  who  started  from  the  most 
opposite  point  to  Rousseau,  and  took  the  most  different  directions 
from  bim  and  from  each  other,  adopted  this  opinion.  It  began  to 
be  believed  that  education  would  be  a  substitute  for  prisons,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  hangmen,  and  that  consequently  statesmen  were, 
above  all  other  men,  bound  to  interest  themselves  in  it.  These 
feelings  received  a  shock  from  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution. 
As  the  awfulness  and  dignity  of  Law  began  again  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, the  notion  of  substituting  more  benignant  influences  for  its 
punbhments  and  terrors  was  scouted ;  the  education  doctrine  was 
regarded  as  part  of  the  sentimental  creed  respecting  the  goodness 
of  baman  nature ;  that  creed  having  been  proved  to  be  absurd — it 
having  been  seen  how  little  man,  left  to  himself,  either  can  do,  or 
wishes  to  do,  without  prisons  or  guillotines, — the  different  infe- 
rences from  it  must  also  be  abandoned.  To  some  such  feelings  as 
this  language  indicates, — ^feelings  which  seldom  shaped  themselves 
into  definite  thoughts  or  arguments,  but  which  exercised  a  powerful 
influence,  nevertheless, — we  may  attribute  the  dislike  to  popular 
education  which  was  manifested,  especially  in  England,  by  the  sup- 
porters of  existing  institutions. 

But  both  parties  in  the  controversy  had  forgotten  one  important 
point — Education  must  henceforthj  said  the  disciple  of  the  new 
school,  be  the  grand  agent  and  influence  in  the  world.  Nonsense, 
replied  the  English  country  gentleman,  we  will  stand  in  the  old 
ways,  we  will  do  as  our  forefathers  did  before  us.  Well !  but 
what  are  the  old  ways  ?  what  did  our  forefathers  before  us  ?  His- 
tory shows  that  they  attached  as  much  importance  to  education  as 
Rousseau  himself  could  do — that  they  believed  it  to  be  that  with- 
out which  prisons  and  penitentiaries  were  perfectly  ineffectual — 
which  had  powers  that  were  never  intrusted  to  them.  It  is  evident 
that  they  had  no  thought  of  confining  education  to  any  class,  for 
they  were  continually  making  provision  for  the  training  of  youths 
whose  main  qualification  was  their  poverty.  The  discovery  of  this 
fact  was  fatal  to  the  argument  against  the  philosophers.    For  a 
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time  it  decided  the  practical  question  in  their  favoar.  The  old  in- 
stitutions for  education  had  been  abused  in  England  by  carelessness 
or  selfishness,  had  been  destroyed  upon  the  continent  by  revolution- 
ary violence ;  and  in  the  one  and  the  other  were  multitudes  growing 
up  with  all  the  new  notions  about  popular  power  and  will,  with  all 
the  new  indispo^tion  to  bow  down  before  authorities  merely  be- 
cause they  were  established.  Jails  could  not  be  provided  for  all, 
or  if  they  could,  it  might  in  time  be  a  question  who  would  be  the 
jailors.  Therefore  the  statesmen  began  to  say,  we  must  hav«  firesh 
schools ;  the  old  have  served  indifferently  well  to  train  those  who 
have  a  national  position ;  they  are  not  meant  for  those  masses 
which  have  none ;  they  may  train  those  who  desire  instruction^  and 
will  make  sacrifices  to  obtain  it ;  they  can  be  of  no  service  to  those 
who  look  upon  it  scarcely  as  a  blessing,  who  scarcely  know  what 
it  means. 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  these  thoughts  have  worked  a  great 
change  in  the  minds  of  all  men  upon  these  subjects.  I  say  of  oU 
men,  for  the  change  is  as  remarkable  in  those  who  have  declared 
education  to  be  the  panacea,  as  in  those  who  have  but  lately  been 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  necessity.  The  former  used  to  urge  the 
great  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  poor  to  have  the  means  of 
intellectual  cultivation  placed  within  their  reach :  how  many  new 
pleasures  they  would  be  able  to  command,  how  many  temptations 
they  might  avoid.  The  latter  were  able  to  rebut  such  arguments 
by  plausible  appeals  to  fact.  Did  the  boys  of  the  schools  acquire 
these  new  tastes  ?  were  they  the  better  for  their  knowledge  ?  was 
the  population  more  refined  or  more  moral  ?  I  know  not  where 
such  controversies  could  end,  or  what  violent  twisting  of  statistics 
there  might  have  been  on  each  side  in  order  to  make  out  the  the- 
orem which  was  to  be  demonstrated.  But  the  advocates  of  educa- 
tion now  say,  Look  at  these  masses  of  human  beings ;  it  is  not  a 
question  what  you  should  do  to  amuse  or  benefit  them,  but  what 
you  must  do  in  order  to  govern  them,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
destroying  the  land  and  themselves.  You  have  found  the  ordinary 
resources  of  government  fail ;  you  have  proved  how  inadequate 
religion  is  when  it  only  assumes  the  character  of  a  support  to  law ; 
you  must  resort  to  some  other  means.  You  may  laugh  at  the 
notion  of  a  silent  moral  influence,  such  as  education  pretends  to 
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possess,  being  efficient ;  but  does  not  history — do  not  these  living 
masses,  laugh  at  the  notion  of  your  physical  appliances  being  effi- 
cient t  Surely  this  is  different  language  altogether.  The  answer 
to  it  is  not  easy.  There  is  no  answer  to  it  but  the  sleepy  determi- 
nation not  to  think  about  the  matter  till  we  are  compelled  to  think 
of  it  by  a  revolution. 

In  this  change  of  language,  however,  some  other  changes  are 
involved  which  may  not  be  obvious.     There  may  be  a  hundred 
differences  about  the  instruction  which  ought  to  be  communicated, 
and  the  persons  who  should  communicate  it,  but  those  who  defend 
education  upon  these  grounds  are  agreed  so  far  as  this — Whatever 
be  the  right  agency  or  instruments  for  getting  a  dominion  over  the 
vcill  of  these  masses,  it  is  the  attainment  of  this  dominion  which  is 
our  object.     It  signifies  not  much  in  what  phrases  this  object  is 
expressed.     I  can  easily  conceive  that  earnest  and  able  defenders 
of  education  may  be  loth  to  adopt  the  conviction  into  which  I 
remarked  that  many  political  students  had  been  led  by  comparing 
the  theories  and  the  events  of  the  last  fifty  years — very  loth  to 
speak  of  man  as  a  mysterious  being,  whose  natural  inclinations, 
if  they  be  followed,  make  him  a  transgressor  of  law  and  order, 
and  an  enemy. of  his  fellows,  but  who  may  be  raised  above  those 
inclinations,  may  attain  a  true  freedom  which  sets  him  above  the 
penalty  of  laws  because  he  has  no  wish  to  break  them — such 
expressions  may  appear  to  them  strange  and  fantastical,  and  most 
unlike  those  of  the  school  in  which  they  have  been  trained.     Nev- 
ertheless they  may  mean  very  nearly  what  the  persons  who  indulge 
in  such  odd  mystical  talk  mean  ;  they  may  confess  by  a  number  of 
words  and  acts  that  they  do  look  upon   education  as  a  won- 
drous power  which  is  to  act  upon  men  in  a  very  wondrous  manner; 
yet  not  in  the  way  of  a  charm,  not  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  their 
constitution  :  a  power  which  is  by  some  means  to  reach  a  faculty 
or  principle,  call  it  what  you  like,  that  swords  and  clubs  cannot 
reach.    There  is,  I  think,  a  very  general  consent  indeed  about  this 
point,  however  diverse  the  elements  may  be  which  make  up  that 
consent.     For  instance,  those  who  say  that  it  is  hopeless  to  com- 
municate religious  instruction  to  all  the  members  of  a  nation,  and 
that,  therefore,  (what  they  call)  secular  instruction  must  be  com- 
municated to  them  first,  defend  the  proposition  upon  these  two 
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groundsi  one  that  the  perils  of  leaving  the  people  untaught  are 
infinite,  there  being  everywhere  threatenings  of  popular  outrage 
which  the  legislature  cannot  put  down — the  other,  that  there  must 
be  something  common  to  all  men,  something  which  all  men  may 
receive,  and  that  this  cannot  be  the  same  with  those  sect-notions 
and  opinions  which  manifestly  do  not  belong  to  all.  Such  is  the 
line  of  their  argument.  Taken  simply  as  it  stands,  it  does,  I  submit, 
lead  us  into  reflections  quite  unlike  any  that  would  be  naturally 
suggested  by  the  ablest  treatises  pn  education  in  the  last  century. 
It  sets  us  upon  thinking  what  manner  of  power  that  must  be  which 
can  address  itself  to  a  whole  body  of  human  creatures,  and  can 
call  forth  that  in  each  of  them  which  will  give  him  the  rights  of  a 
Man,  and  make  him  a  fellow-worker  with  his  brethren.  Sad 
experience  has  convinced  thoughtful  persons  that  the  secret  does 
not  lie  in  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  brmging  a  number  of 
children  together  in  a  school,  which  were  produced  as  the  perfect 
cure  for  the  nation's  evils  a  few  years  ago.  These  contrivances 
organize  and  discipline  masses  into  a  certain  stupid  material  con- 
sistency, or  they  call  out  now  and  then  into  dangerous  self-exalting 
activity  the  powers  of  one  or  two  clever  pupils ;  they  do  not  infuse 
into  the  whole  body  a  quiet  life,  which  may  circulate  regularly  and 
continually  through  each  of  its  distinct  members.  Again,  the 
different  Protestant  systems  and  sects,  as  I  have  said  already,  are 
found  inadequate  for  the  purpose;  they  scarcely  recognise  the 
existence  of  that  in  the  pupil  which  can  be  spoken  to  and  called 
forth ;  they  divide  instead  of  harmonizing.  Still  it  would  seem 
that  there  must  be  such  a  power  somewhere — who  shall  tell  us 
where  ? 

4.  The  method  which  has  been  used  for  cutting  this  knot  explains 
the  last  remarkable  peculiarity  in  our  modern  political  views.  All 
those  bodies  which  profess  a  voluntary  character  having  been 
found  unequal  to  the  task  of  conducting  education,  the  conclusion 
has  appeared  inevitable,  that  the  government  of  each  nation  should 
undertake  the  formation  and  superintendence  of  it.  Any  one  who 
has  soberly  set  himself  to  consider  in  what  way  it  is  possible  to 
provide  for  this  dire  necessity,  will  not  be  surprised  that  this  should 
offer  itself  to  hundreds  as  the  only  refuge  from  positive  despair. 
However  many  a  cherished  notion  of  personal  and  domestic  liberty 
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they  may  be  obliged  to  abandon,  however  painful  the  thought  may 
be  that  we  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  no  better  resource  than 
that  which  we  have  learnt  to  consider  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous 
in  the  old  republics  of  Greece,  still  a  wise  lover  of  his  species  will 
not  be  hindered  by  such  thoughts  from  adopting  that  which  he  is 
sure  is  the  only  practical  means  for  its  relief.  But  there  are  some 
perplexing  reflections  which  will  intrude  themselves,  before  he 
attains  to  that  perfect  certainty.  Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that 
we  should  be  asserting  this  marvellous  power  for  the  state,  just  at 
the  time  when  there  is  most  reluctance  to  acknowledge  even  those 
powers  which  evidently  do  belong  to  it  ?  Is  not  the  Will  of  the 
multitude  asserting  its  independence  of  the  civil  power,  and  are  we 
not  devising  a  remedy  for  this  very  exigency  ?  Have  not  the  govern- 
ments in  most  European  countries  been  for  some  time  past  rather 
hastily  undressing  themselves  of  the  spiritual  properties  and  func- 
tions to  which  they  had  in  earlier  times  laid  claim  ?  Are  not  those 
called  illiberal  which  hesitate  to  perform  these  acts  of  renunciation  ? 
and  is  it  not  a  little  inconsistent  that  these  governments  should  at 
the  selfsame  moment,  be  assuming  that  which,  by  their  own  con- 
fession, is  in  the  very  strictest  and  most  remarkable  sense  an 
authority  over  the  spirits  of  Men  ?  I  say,  by  their  own  confession^ 
for  do  we  escape  at  all  from  the  difficulty,  by  saying  that  the  state 
shall  only  have  the  charge  oi  secular  education, — other  portions  of 
it  being  left  to  more  peculiar  and  individual  interests  ?  Is  not  that 
which  we  propose  to  ourselves  by  our  education — the  attainment 
of  a  certain  influence  over  those  human  hearts  which  are  entertain- 
ing such  fearful  dreams  of  independence  and  defiance  ?  Is  not 
this  the  very  plea — the  only  plea  for  the  state's  interference — that 
its  existence  is  endangered  by  ignorance  and  self-will  ?  And  must 
not,  therefore,  the  education  of  which  the  state  undertakes  the 
superintendence,  most  especially  aim — by  such  means  as  seem  the 
likeliest  to  answer — (it  matters  not  what  epithet  you  give  them)  at 
the  accomplishment  of  this  design  ? 

This  is  a  contradiction  by  which  I  fancy  the  practical  statesman 
will  be  haunted  continually ;  which  will  perplex  him  far  more  in 
action  than  even  in  meditation.  To  satisfy  the  cry  for  a  power 
which  shall  not  be  merely  legal — not  merely  punitive — but  which 
shall  act  directly  upon  the  human  spirit^  that  the  legal  and  punitive 
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sanctions  may  make  their  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  men,  not  to 
the  fears  of  brutes — you  inspire  a  body  with  this  power,  or  at  least 
you  force  it  into  acts  implying  this  power,  which  is  saying  contib* 
ually,  that  it  can  deal  with  nothing  internal,— can  take  cognizance 
only  of  overt  acts.  To  satisfy  the  cry  for  a  universal  body,  in 
which  men  shall  be  regarded  as  human  beings  and  not  merely  as 
the  members  of  a  local  society,  you  insist  that  the  government  of 
a  local  society  shall  assume  to  itself  a  universal  human  character, 
when  all  the  new  schemes  for  the  management  of  the  world  are 
bearing  witness  that  it  never  has  had,  and  never  can  have  such  a 
character ;  that  its  only  security  consists  in  its  distinctions  and  lim- 
itations. Still  the  difficulty  remains:  if  there  be  no  spiritual 
universal  society — and  all  attempts  to  create  one  m  this  nineteenth 
century  have  been  very  abortive, — the  state  must,  at  any  hazard  of 
inconsistency,  in  despite  of  every  danger  to  individual  liberty, 
notwithstandmg  the  strong  and  increasing  feeling  of  its  incompe* 
tency,  assume  the  appearance,  and  perform  the  duties  of  one. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived  seems  to  be  this — 
that  the  principles  asserted  by  the  religious  societies  which  have 
been  formed  in  Europe  since  the  Reformation  are  solid  and  im- 
perishable ;  that  the  systems  in  which  those  principles  have  been 
embodied  were  faulty  in  their  origin,  have  been  found  less  and  less 
to  fulfil  their  purpose  as  they  have  grown  older,  and  are  now  ex- 
hibiting the  most  manifest  indications  of  approaching  dissolution. 
Now  I  have  alluded,  when  speaking  of  modern  philosophical 
movements,  to  certain  prevalent  and  popular  statements  which 
seem  at  first  sight  very  closely  to  resemble  those  which  have  been 
the  result  of  our  inquiry.  The  doctrine  that  systems,  religions, 
churches,  are  dying  out,  but  that  they  have  been  the  clothing  of 
certain  important  ideas  which  will  survive  their  extinction,  and 
which  it  is  the  business  of  wise  men  to  note,  preserve,  and  perhaps 
furnish  with  a  new  vesture,  is  one  which  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
entertain ;  nay,  to  which  if  this  book  mean  any  thing  I  must  be 
directly  opposed ;  nevertheless  a  conscientious  reader  may  find  it 
difficult  to  discover  what  is  the  point  at  which  this  doctrine  and 
mine  diverge.  It  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  con- 
nection of  what  has  been  said  with  what  I  am  about  to  say  intelli- 
gible, that  I  should  relieve  him  of  this  embarrassment ;  and  I  know 
DO  way  in  which  I  can  do  it  so  effectually  as  by  reminding  him  of 
the  different  points  of  evidence  which  have  gradually  offered  them- 
selves to  us  as  we  have  proceeded. 

I.  The  doctrine  which,  upon  the  authority  of  the  old  Quaker 
books,  and  in  opposition  to  one  of  their  modem  teachers,  I  main- 
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tained  to  be  the  fundamental  one  of  Quakerism,  is,  that  man  is  a 
twofold  creature,  having  inclinations  towards  sensible  things- 
being  united  to  the  divine  Word  by  trusting  in  whom  he  may  rise 
above  these  inclinations  and  attain  to  a  spiritual  life  and  commuo 
nion.  Of  all  persons,  those  who  seem  the  most  unlike  the  primitive 
Quakers  are  modern  philosophers,  artists,  and  politicians ;  yet  we 
found  that  various  persons  belonging  to  these  different  classes  had 
been  led  by  different  processes  of  thought  to  adopt  the  maxim 
which  had  formed  the  great  obstacle  to  the  belief  of  Fox's  prin* 
ciple.  "  It  cannot  be  true,"  said  religious  people,  "  because  man 
as  such  apart  from  a  peculiar  religious  vocation  and  impulse  is  not 
spiritual ;"  '^  It  cannot  be  true,"  said  the  philosophers  of  the  last 
generation,  ^'  because  he  is  not  susceptible  of  a  religious  vocation 
and  impulse  at  all — he  is  simply  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood." 
Both  these  opinions  would  be  disowned  by  those  who  claim  to  re- 
present the  enlightenment  of  our  time ;  they  would  say  **  man  as 
man  has  spiritual  powers,  and  is  a  spiritual  creature." 

Now  it  is  probable  that  many  of  those  who  use  that  language 
would  produce  it  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  a  doctrine 
has  been  disencumbered  of  its  ancient  form  and  been  reduced  to  a 
pure  and  simple  essence — ^^  In  the  acknowledgment  of  a  spiritual 
life  or  existence  in  man,"  they  would  say,  "  we  uphold  Fox's 
meaning,  we  only  take  away  from  it  that  phraseology  with  which 
the  religious  traditions  of  former  centuries  had  invested  it"  My 
object  is  not  to  argue  the  point  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  but  to 
show  that  our  observations  have  not  led  us  to  this  conclusion,  but 
to  a  most  opposite  one.  It  seemed  to  us  that  a  man  believing  he 
has  certain  spiritual  capacities  within  hira,  is  just  the  person  who 
is  obliged  to  consider  under  what  conditions  these  capacities  exist; 
that  it  was  this  problem  about  which  Fox  was  occupied  ;  that  the 
sense  of  certain  upward  tendencies  within  him  which  were  con- 
tinually restrained  and  resisted,  instead  of  giving  him  peace  and 
happiness  was  the  very  cause  of  his  torment :  that  we  may  talk 
generally  about  our  spiritual  power  and  existence,  but  that  the 
moment  we  practically  realize  them,  amidst  all  the  contradictions 
under  which  they  exist  in  this  world,  they  become  so  involved  with 
awful  feelings  of  responsibility,  with  the  vision  of  an  unknown 
world,  with  the  certainty  of  moral  evil,  that  we  are  glad  to  escape 
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from  them  into  materialism :  that  this  escape  being  now  impossible 
we  must  inquire  whence  these  spiritual  desires  and  impulses  have 
come,  by  what  they  are  upheld,  whither  they  are  tending ;  that 
these  questions  lead  directly  to  the  principle  which  Fox  asserted, 
that  it  may  be  omitted  or  substituted  for  some  other  in  a  system, 
but  that  it  must  be  steadily  faced  and  considered  by  every  man 
who  is  really  engaged  in  the  world's  conflict ;  that  modem  thinkers 
are  perpetually  exhibiting  their  want  of  it,  especially  when  they 
speak  of  our  self-consciousness,  the  necessity  of  it,  the  misery  and 
falsehood  of  it ;  that  the  words  ^*  Not  I  but  Christ  in  me"  are  the 
answer  to  these  perplexities;  that  we  may  search  heaven  and 
earth  before  we  find  any  other.  And  if  we  are  asked  on  what 
ground,  then,  we  affirm  that  the  Quaker  system  has  proved  inade- 
quate— the  answer  would  be,  Precisely  on  this  ground,  that  it  has 
failed  in  giving  a  clear  definite  expression  to  the  idea  of  Fox ;  that 
it  has  reduced  that  idea  too  nearly  into  a  vague  synonyme  of  the 
notion  that  we  have  certain  spiritual  capacities  or  feelings  within 
us,  that  it  has  not  exhibited  to  men  the  object  on  whom  Fox 
affirmed  that  their  spiritual  capacities  and  feehngs  were  to  be  ex- 
ercised. 

The  founder  of  Quakerism  is  however  not  much  known  to  the 
ordinary  philosopher :  he  would  be  much  more  anxious  to  show 
that  he  had  retained  all  that  is  really  precious  in  the  teaching  of 
the  great  Reformer.  Our  mere  men  of  letters,  who  reverence  Leo 
and  believe  Erasmus  to  have  protested  quite  as  much  as  was  need- 
ful against  the  abominations  of  his  time,  regard  Luther,  who  knew 
nothing  of  statues  and  wrote  indifferent  Latin,  with  positive  aver- 
sion ;  but  the  more  earnest  men  among  us — those  especially  who 
believe  that  European  society  has  been  making  continual  progress 
from  darkness  to  light — speak  of  him  as  one  who  worked  mightily 
for  the  overthrow  of  opinions  based  upon  mere  authorit}'  and  tradi- 
tion, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  utterance  of  thoughts  which  he 
himself  would  have  rejected  with  horror.  I  am  not  now  alluding 
to  the  ignorant  declaimers  who  boast  of  Luther  because  he  exalted 
the  understanding  in  place  of  faith  ;  but  of  those  who  being  really 
acquainted  with  his  writings,  are  aware  that  he  as  much  deserves 
that  praise  as  Brutus  deserved  to  be  canonized  by  the  French  Sans 
Culotte  for  the  noble  plebeian  spirit  which  led  him  to  slay  the 
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great  aristocrat  Julius  Cesar ;  and  who  would  consider  it  a  very 
ill  compliment  to  any  one  that  he  wanted  faith  himself  and  wished 
to  destroy  it  in  others.  They  will  cheerfully  admit  that  the  asser* 
tion,  **  A  man  is  justified  by  faith"  is  more  characteristic  of  Luther 
than  his  opposition  to  popes  or  masses.  They  will  allow  that  the 
different  acts  of  his  outward  life  had  all  a  more  or  less  direct  refer- 
ence to  that  principle.  But  then  they  would  say,  ^'  this  principle 
when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  swaddling  bands  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  allowed  to  move  freely,  means  just  this,  that  it  is  the 
inward  state  of  a  man  and  not  his  performance  of  certain  pre- 
scribed acts,  or  even  the  worthiness  of  his  outward  conduct  which 
entitles  him  to  be  called  good — not  what  he  seems  nor  even  what 
be  does,  but  what  he  is  constitutes  him  a  right  and  true  man. 
This  truth  had  been  set  at  naught  by  the  Church  of  that  day  :  by 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  declared  it  and  compelled  men  to 
listen  to  it,  Luther  established  his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
mankind." 

I  am  well  convinced  that  this  principle  had  been  practically 
denied  by  the  Romanists,  and  that  Luther  was  the  most  powerful 
>of  all  instruments  in  re-asserting  it.  But  we  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  George  Fox  maintained  the  doctrine  of  an  inward  right- 
eousness quite  as  strongly  as  the  German ;  and  yet  that  there  was 
a  very  marked  difference  between  them.  The  difference  seemed 
to  consist  in  this,  that  while  Fox  urged  his  disciples  to  exercise 
their  faith  in  a  spiritual  being,  the  Lord  of  their  spirits — ^Luther 
delighted  to  declare  that  that  Being  had  actually  taken  human 
flesh,  bad  died  a  human  death,  and  by  these  acts  bad  redeemed  us 
from  a  curse  and  justified  us  before  bis  Father.  If  Luther  was,  as 
his  modern  admirers  constantly  afBrm  that  he  was,  eminently 
straightforward  and  practical,  impatient  of  abstractions,  dealing 
in  all  plain  homely  images— here,  it  seemed  to  us,  lay  the  secret  of 
these  qualities.  It  was  no  fantastic  Being  he  was  speaking  of,  no 
mere  idea ;  not  even  merely  an  object  for  spiritual  apprehension, 
though  that  in  the  highest  degree  ;  it  was  one  who  had  identified 
himself  with  men,  had  by  a  series  of  outward  acts — those  which 
the  creed  announces — established  his  human  as  well  as  his  divine 
character.  It  struck  us  that  this,  which  is  in  the  strictest  sense  the 
Luttieran  characteristic,  was  particularly  necessary  as  a  comple- 
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ment  of  the  Quaker  doctrine ;  that  this  without  it  soon  passes  into 
mere  vapour.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  this  pecoiiaritj  in 
Luther's  preaching  which  enabled  him  to  effect  the  overthrow  of 
existing  superstitions,  and  so  to  be  (as  we  are  to]d)  the  precursor 
of  greater  deliverances  hereafter.  No  doubt  the  fact  of  the  Incar- 
nation was  fully  recognised  by  the  Romanists,  but  by  certain  no- 
tions about  inward  and  inherent  righteousness,  and  by  certain 
practices  which  were  (founded  on  these  notions,  this  fact  had  been 
deprived  of  its  significance.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  witness  to  any  man 
of  what  he  was.  By  affirming  the  reality  of  this  fact  and  its  sig- 
nificance, Luther  got  rid  of  the  impositions  upon  the  understand- 
ing and  conscience,  which  the  practical  unbelief  of  it  had  made 
possible.  It  seemed  to  us  then,  judging  from  these  facts,  that  we 
do  not  merely  strip  Luther  of  his  dress,  but  that  we  destroy  the 
man  himself,  when  we  make  him  the  witness  for  a  principle  and 
not  for  a  fact,  that  we  do  not  preserve  that  quality  in  him  which 
enabled  him  to  be  a  reformer,  and  deprive  him  of  that  which  be- 
longed to  him  in  common  with  those  whom  he  reformed,  but  that 
we  take  from  him  that  wherein  his  reforming  power  consisted,  and 
leave  ourselves  to  the  certain  peril,  if  all  history  be  not  a  delusion, 
of  falling  under  those  sensible  tyrannies  from  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  emancipate  us.  And  if  I  be  asked  again  in  this  case, 
what  then  is  my  objection  to  the  Lutheran  system,  I  answer  this 
and  no  other — that  it  does  not  bear  witness  for  the  all  importance 
of  that  fact  which  Luther  asserted  to  be  all  important ;  that  it 
teaches  us  to  believe  in  justification  by  faith  instead  of  to  believe  in 
a  Justifier ;  that  it  substitutes  for  Christ  a  certain  notion  or  scheme 
of  Christianity. 

Quakerism  and  pure  Protestantism  both  belong  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  region  of  individual  life  and  experience — Unitarian- 
ism  we  found  was  of  an  altogether  different  character;  it  took 
men  away  from  self-reflection  to  thoughts  about  nature  and  God. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  changed  its  complexion  as  men's  views  about 
themselves  have  changed ;  it  applied  material  standards  to  the  In- 
finite, so  long  as  it  was  the  habit  of  the  time  to  consider  men  as 
purely  material ;  when  that  habit  ceased,  it  began  to  decry  the 
ordinary  theological  language  as  too  earthly  and  definite.  Here 
then  perhaps  we  have  discovered  a  system  which  answers  exactly 
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to  the  philosophers'  demand,  which  readily  abandons  the  dress  of 
one  period  that  it  may  clothe  itself  in  that  of  another.  But  will  it 
be  said  that  this  is  merely  a  change  of  dress  t  Can  those  who 
just  now  represented  the  acknowledgment  of  man's  spiritual 
powers  as  the  very  essence  of  all  religion,  so  entirely  alter  their 
note  that  they  look  upon  it  too  merely  as  an  accident  ?  Accord- 
ing to  their  showing  Unitarianism  has  not  preserved  its  identity  at 
all — the  alteration  of  popular  opinion  has  abolished  its  very  nature 
and  substance.  But  it  seemed  to  ys  that  this  was  not  the  case ; 
that  it  had  a  principle,  that  it  did  contain  something  which  is  con- 
stantly  and  invariably  true.  The  hold  which  it  had  maintained  for 
a  time  over  earnest  minds  arose,  we  thought,  from  this,  that  it  de- 
clared the  unity  of  God,  the  absolute  love  of  God,  the  existence  of 
a  good  and  pure  state  for  mankind,  to  be  primary  truths  which  can- 
not be  altered  or  set  aside  by  any  experiences  or  any  dogmas.  These 
were  eternal  principles  not  subject  to  the  mutations  of  costume  or 
fashion  ;  needful  for  man,  needful  for  him  at  all  times.  And  the 
objection  which  we  made  to  the  Unitarian  system  was,  that  it  did  so 
feebly  and  miserably  represent  these  truths — nay,  that  it  practi- 
cally contradicted  them  as  no  other  system  ever  did ;  a  charge 
which  applies  to  the  modern  scheme  no  less  than  to  the  old  one  on 
grounds  even  more  forcible;  for  whereas  the  whole  virtue  of 
Unitarianism  consisted  in  its  asserting  the  existence  of  God  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  men,  the  later  teach- 
ers are  continually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  confusion 
between  our  own  spiritual  "  nature"  and  the  Being  whom  it  ac- 
knowledges. The  transition  from  this  stage  of  belief  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  separate  feelings  and  moods  of  that  "spiritual  nature,*' 
and  thence  the  prostration  before  them  in  the  shape  of  idols  is 
very  rapid  indeed.     Surely  a  strange  apotheosis  for  Unitarianism! 

I  contend  then  that  the  principles  of  Fox,  of  Luther,  of  the 
Unitarians,  are  too  strong,  too  vital  to  bear  the  imprisonment  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  in  the  different  systems  which  have 
been  invented  for  them ;  but  so  far  from  thinking  that  those  prin- 
ciples will  be  more  true  and  vital  when  they  have  lost  their  reli- 
gious and  personal  character,  and  have  been  translated  into  the 
terms  of  a  philosophical  theory,  I  believe  that  when  they  shall 
suffer  that  change  they  will  lose  all  their  preciousness,  and  will  at- 
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tain  the  perfection  of  the  impotence  and  insignificance  to  which 
hitherto  they  have  been  but  partially  reduced. 

II.  Seeing)  however,  that  these  principles,  even  in  the  time  of  . 
their  strength,  have  shown  a  disposition  to  clothe  themselves  in 
some  form  or  other,  nay,  that  it  is  only  in  times  of  great  weakness 
that  they  can  be  content  to  remain  merely  as  notions  or  opinions 
for  individual  minds ;  we  are  bound  to  inquire  further,  what  this 
tendency  means,  and  how  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  satisfied 
when  the  systems  which  have  owed  their  existence  to  it  shall 
satisfy  it  no  longer.  To  answer  this  question  we  must  refer  to 
another  class  of  facts  which  we  have  been  considering.  The 
second  distinguishing  Quaker  tenet  was,  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
and  universal  kingdom  established  in  the  world.  We  may  con* 
ceive,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  how  the  doctrine  re- 
specting the  Indwelling  Word  might  have  been  received  and  ac- 
knowledged as  a  doctrine  and  as  nothing  more — at  all  events  might 
have  appeared  to  Quakers  only  as  the  governing  law  of  their  own 
individual  lives.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  tenet  ceases  to  be  one 
at  all  if  it  is  nothing  more — ceases  to  be  a  principle  for  individuals 
if  it  be  only  for  them.  That  there  should  be  such  a  kingdom,  and 
that  an  honest  man  believing  it  to  be  should  not  ask,  What  are  the 
conditions  of  citizenship  in  it  1  is-  incredible.  To  this  conviction 
then  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  Quaker  society  and  the  Quaker 
system :  by  entering  the  first  the  disciples  of  George  Fox  sought 
for  themselves  a  place  in  this  kingdom  ;  by  adopting  the  second, 
they  interpreted  to  themselves  and  others  its  nature  and  its  laws. 
And  therefore  our  main  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  society  was. 
Does  it  answer  to  this  character  ?  Does  it  even  any  longer  pro- 
fess to  answer  to  it  ?  and  with  respect  to  the  system — what  is  there 
here  which  may  tell  us  the  secret  of  the  failure  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  body  bears  such  a  striking  witness  ?  I  will  not  now 
dwell  on  the  answer  to  this  question  further,  than  to  remark  that 
we  observed  a  resolute  eschewing  of  forms  to  be  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  Quaker  system,  and  a  dispostion  to  formalism 
one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Quaker  body.  But 
my  object  at  present  is  rather  to  remark  upon  the  faith  which  seemed 
to  make  the  existence  of  Quakerism  necessary,  than  upon  any  of 
its  good  or  evil  features. 
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Was  this  faith  a  new  one  ?  was  George  Fox  the  first  proclaim- 
er  of  it  ?  We  found  the  acknowledgment  of  a  spiritual  kingdom 
among  the  Reformers  as  well  as  among  the  Quakers — a  most 
strong  and  distinct  acknowledgment  of  it.  We  found  it  working 
so  strongly  in  Luther's  mind,  connecting  itself  so  closely  with  his 
recognition  of  a  divine  Person,  a  divine  Man,  as  the  object  of  all 
trust  and  allegiance,  as  to  make  him  most  reluctant  to  introduce  any 
theory  or  scheme  of  doctrine  which  might  eventually  become  a 
substitute  for  it :  we  found  at  the  same  time  that  it  at  last  urged 
him  and  the  other  Reformers  to  set  up  little  Churches  or  kingdoms 
of  their  own  because  they  could  not  imagine  or  discover  how  other- 
wise God's  purpose  could  be  accomplished.  And  we  found  that  it 
was  partly  the  unspiritual  character  of  these  bodies — their  mani- 
fest inadequacy  to  express  the  idea  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom, 
partly  the  importance  which  the  Reformers  and  their  followers  at- 
tached to  national  societies  and  the  confusion  that  seemed  to  have 
arisen  between  them  and  the  universal  body,  which  led  to  Fox's 
protest  in  the  subsequent  age. 

But  though  this  idea  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom  was 
not  new  in  the  seventeenth  century,  may  it  not  have  become  obso- 
lete in  the  nineteenth  ?  The  history  of  Unitarianism  was  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  evidence  on  this  subject.  We  found  that  in  the 
last  century  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  was  distinctly  and 
formally  repudiated  by  those  who  were  most  admired  for  wisdom 
and  enlightenment ;  man  at  all  events  being  excluded  from  any 
concern  in  such  a  kingdom,  seeing  that  he  had  no  faculties  where- 
with he  could  take  cognizance  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the  idea  of 
a  very  comprehensive  loorld,  which  should  include  all  nations,  sys- 
tems, religions,  began  at  that  time  to  be  prevalent,  and  to  be  pro- 
duced in  opposition  to  the  different  sects  of  Christendom.  Here, 
then,  was  one  half  the  belief  which  had  belonged  to  other  ages, 
that  half  which  had  been  apparently  least  regarded  by  Protestants 
— trying  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  assert  itself  under  new  condi- 
tions and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  half.  But  if  the  Roman  em- 
pire, from  Augustus  to  Diocletian,  had  not  been  the  sufficient  type 
of  this  all  tolerant  all  including  toarld^  the  French  Empire  which 
succeeded  to  and  carried  out  the  speculations  of  the  last  generation 
was  a  fair  specimen  of  what  it  must  be.    While  this  Empire  was 
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diffusmg  philanthropy  through  Europe,  we  noticed  in  different  di- 
rections the  gradual  reappearance  of  that  other  element  in  the  idea 
of  a  kingdom  for  mankind,  which  this  philanthropy  had  cast  aside 
as  unnecessary.  First,  we  observed  a  religious  awakening — men 
becoming  strongly  convinced  that  there  is  a  spiritual  power  and  in- 
fluence at  work  among  them.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
awakening  was  a  greater  value  for  personal  religion ;  then  it  led 
to  a  desire  among  those  who  had  felt  it  for  combination  and  fellow- 
ship in  the  promotion  of  spiritual  objects ;  finally,  to  the  inquiry 
whether  such  a  combination  must  not  have  a  spiritual  foundation, 
whether  it  must  not  be  connected  with  belief  and  worship.  Then 
we  were  struck  by  various  indications  among  philosophical  men  of 
a  new  habit  of  thinking  in  reference  to  the  constitution  of  our  race, 
of  a  tendency  to  look  upon  man  as  essentially  a  spiritual  creature, 
and  therefore  to  conclude  that  his  highest  and  most  important  acts 
and  exercises  must  be  of  a  spiritual  kind.  Along  with  this  faith, 
we  noticed  the  growth  of  another,  that  there  must  be  a  region  for 
those  acts  and  exercises ;  that  they  cannot  merely  turn  in  upon 
themselves,  though  that  may  be  part  of  their  occupation,  but  that 
there  must  be  a  world  adapted  to  them  and  formed  for  them.  We 
could  not  find  any  clear  account  of  this  world  except  that  it  was 
this  universe  which  surrounds  us,  and  of  which  our  eyes  and  ears 
take  account ;  but  though  this  universe  be  proclaimed  as  the  great 
possession  and  inheritance  of  mankind,  we  could  not  learn  that  more 
than  a  few  gifted  poets  and  sages  had  a  right  of  admission  to  its 
meanings  and  mysteries.  Another  difficulty  which  these  philoso- 
phers seemed  to  experience,  arose  from  the  question,  whether  a  dis- 
tinct spiritual  world  do  exist  at  all,  or  whether  it  be  only  created 
out  of  this  common  world,  by  the  class  which  is  endued  with  faculties 
for  that  purpose.  But  this  point  was  peremptorily  decided  by 
another  set  of  deep  and  earnest  thinkers,  who  seemed  to  have 
proved  the  existence  of  something  which  man  did  not  create  him- 
self, but  to  which  he  must  in  some  sort  refer  all  his  acts  and 
thoughts,  and  which  must  be  assumed  as  the  ground  of  them. 

Meanwhile  we  found  the  most  eager  and  passionate  demands 
for  a  universal  constitution  into  which  men  as  men  might  enter,  oc- 
cupying not  religious,  not  philosophical  men,  but  labourers,  handi- 
craftsmen, ser&.    The  nature  of  this  constitution  had 
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again  and  again ;  and  the  settlement  of  it  bad  not  been  left  to  mere 
discussions ;  it  had  been  brought  to  the  most  severe  practical  tests. 
These  inferences  seemed  to  follow  from  them  all ;  first,  that  every 
modern  attempt  to  construct  a  universal  society  had  been  defeated 
by  the  determination  of  men  to  assert  their  own  vnlls;  secondly^ 
that  the  true  universal  society  must  be  one  which  neither  overlooks 
the  existence  of  those  wills,  nor  considers  them  as  an  inconvenient 
and  accidental  interruption  to  its  workings,  as  a  friction  to  be  re* 
gretted  and  allowed  for,  but  which  assumes  them  as  the  very  prin- 
ciple and  explanation  of  its  existence :  thirdly,  that  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  men  to  be  content  with  a  spiritual  society  which  is 
not  universal,  and  with  a  universal  society  which  is  not  spiritual 
This  doi^trine  then,  I  think,  cannot  be  said  to  be  obsolete,  cannot  be 
turned  into  a  mere  philosophical  notion.  Time  has  added  to  its 
strength,  not  diminished  it :  there  is  more  necessity  now  than  in 
any  former  day,  that  it  should  have  a  practical  not  a  theoretical 
satisfaction. 

III.  It  would  seem  from  these  observations,  that  the  spiritual 
and  universal  society  must  be  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  our  hu- 
man constitution,  say  rather,  must  be  that  constitution,  by  virtue  of 
which  we  realize  that  there  is  a  humanity,  that  we  form  a  kind. 
<'  But  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  may  not  we  suppose  that  this 
constitution  has  been  gradually  making  itself  known  to  men  as 
civilization  has  advanced  ;  and  that  when  it  has  been  diffused  more 
widely,  each  man  will  feel  and  understand  his  place  in  it — rightly 
and  harmoniously  exercising  those  spiritual  powers,  which  fit  him 
for  living  in  it,  and  suffering  his  neighbour  without  molestation,  nay, 
kindly  assisting  him  to  exercise  his;  that  in  this  way,  those  strifes 
and  oppositions  of  opinion,  which  have  hindered  men  firom  cheer- 
fully co-operating  with  each  other,  will  gradually  cease,  and  peace 
and  good  will  become  general ;  and  may  not  one  means  to  this  end, 
be  the  abandonment  of  those  notions  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  and  which  have  been  kept  alive  by  the  different 
religious  sects  and  systems  since — that  the  character  of  this  consti- 
tution has  been  revealed  to  us  in  an  inspired  Book ;  and  that  it  is 
ruled  over  in  some  incredible  manner,  by  a  divine  Person  ?"  This 
is  the  last  hint  I  shall  consider.  It  leads  us  to  notice  another  class 
of  facts  which  have  passed  under  our  review. 
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The  Quakers,  we  found,  were  great  disparagers  of  what  they 
called  the  outward  Letter.  They  were  jealous  lest  reverence  for 
the  Bible  should  interfere  with  the  belief  of  a  Spiritual  Invisible 
Teacher.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  the  Bible  that  George  Fox  learnt 
clearly  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  Teacher ;  it  was  from  the 
Bible  that  he  preached  of  it  to  others.  It  was  not  merely  the  prin- 
ciple of  Justification  by  Faith  which  Luther,  torn  by  inward  con- 
flicts, learnt  from  the  Bible — he  owed  to  it  still  more,  the  personal 
form  of  that  doctrine,  and  the  conception  of  it  as  a  vital  truth,  not 
as  a  scholastic  dogma.  The  belief  of  Election  in  its  highest,  purest 
form,  was  received  by  Calvin  from  the  same  source;  the  Unitarian 
prized  the  Bible  as  the  great  witness  for  the  Divine  Unity,  for  God's 
absolute  and  universal  love,  for  the  fact  that  mankind  is  under  some 
better  condition  than  that  of  a  curse.  Thus,  whenever  there  has 
been  in  any  man  any  one  of  these  strong  convictions,  which  seemed 
to  us  so  precious  and  important,  then  he  has  looked  with  reverence 
upon  the  Scriptures,  as  the  teachers  of  it  and  the  authority  for  it ; 
whenever  he  has  been  able  to  carry  home  that  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  his  brethren,  these  have  been  his  instruments.  And  this 
fact  comes  out  tj)e  more  remarkably,  when  it  is  set  by  the  side  of 
another,  which  the  study  of  the  different  religious  systems  made 
known  to  us — namely,  that  just  in  proportion  as  any  of  them  has 
become  consolidated,  the  Bible,  even  if  it  has  been  nominally  and 
formally  held  up  to  admiration,  nay  even  to  worship,  has  been  de- 
posed from  its  real  dignity.  The  Quaker,  who  converts  it  into  a 
system  of  conceits  and  allegories,  under  pretence  of  doing  reverence 
to  the  Spirit,  has  not  really  treated  it  worse  than  the  Lutheran,  or 
the  Calvinist,  who  cuts  it  up  into  texts  for  the  confirmation  of 
dogmas,  or  the  mottos  of  sermons,  or  than  the  Unitarian,  who  would 
reduce  it  into  a  collection  of  moral  maxims.  So  that,  instead  of 
being  obliged  by  our  belief  of  the  instability  and  helplessness  of 
these  systems,  to  suspect  the  value,  or  underrate  the  authority  of 
the  book  to  which  they  all  appeal ;  may  we  not  say  boldly,  that  as 
it  was  this  book  which  revealed  to  each  founder  of  a  sect,  that  side 
or  aspect  of  the  spiritual  economy,  which  it  was  his  especial  voca- 
tion to  present  and  elucidate,  so  it  has  been  a  perpetual  and  most ' 
embarrassing  witness  against  the  effort  to  compress  that  economy 
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within  the  rules  and  formulas^  which  he  and  his  followers  have 
devised  for  the  statement  of  their  opinions  ? 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  alleged,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  with  religious  bodies,  the  greatest  light  has,  of  late 
especially,  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  our  spiritual  constitution, 
by  those  who  did  not  derive  their  knowledge  from  the  Scriptures ; 
nay,  who  had  great  doubts  about  their  value  and  authenticity. 

Now,  I  have  not  affected  to  disparage  the  labours  of  philoso- 
phers, either  in  these  or  in  past  days.  I  have  expressed  the  highest 
respect  for  those  who  have  brought  to  light  what  seem  to  me  pre- 
cious truths  respecting  certain  faculties  in  us,  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  no  existence.  But  I  have  also  intimated  an  opinion, 
which  I  am  most  anxious  should  be  sifted,  and  if  it  be  false, 
exposed,  that  this  is  precisely  the  limit  of  their  doings.  They  have 
proved  that  we  have  certain  faculties  which  do  take  cognizance  of 
spiritual  transcendental  objects :  they  have  not  shown  what  these 
spiritual  transcendent  objects  are ;  they  have  shown  that  we  must 
have  a  spiritual  constitution ;  they  have  not  shown  what  that  spi- 
ritual constitution  is.  I  do  not  therefore  deny  that  we  have  learnt 
what  our  forefathers  did  not  know,  or  did  not  know  nearly  as  well. 
I  do  not  deny  that  it  has  been  the  effect  of  experiments,  failures, 
contradictions,  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  what  we  are  and 
what  we  want.  I  am  very  thankful,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  that 
there  have  been  men  who  were  permitted  to  make  these  discoveries, 
without  (obviously,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  I  mean)  seeing  the 
truths  which  I  think  answer  to  them,  and  which  show  that  Tantalus 
is  not  the  one  type  of  humanity.  But  so  far  from  being  led  by 
any  thing  that  I  see  or  hear  of  these  writers,  to  believe  that  they 
have  discovered  any  substitute  for  a  Revdntwii  of  that  which  is 
needful  for  man's  highest  necessities,  I  am  well  convinced  that  their 
teachings  honestly  received  will  make  his  cries  for  one  more  pas- 
sionate; and  that  it  will  be  seen  at  last,  that  the  book  which  has 
always  hitherto  met  the  cravings  of  its  readers,  and  given  them 
that  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  world  which  they  required,  does 
contain  the  full  declaration  of  that  state  which  God  has  established 
^  for  us,  and  which  we  have  been  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  is  very  much  iyivolved  with  the 
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first,  and  for  our  purpose  is  perhaps  the  most  important  *'  Is  not 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  King,  an  actual  Person,  superintending  and 
ordaining  the  movements  of  the  universal  and  spiritual  society,  the 
dream  of  a  past  age — is  it  not  one  which  a  sensible  man,  who  was 
also  an  honest  one,  and  used  words  in  their  simple  straightforward 
sense,  would  be  rather  reluctant  than  anxious  to  bring  forward  1  b 
it  not  obvious,  that  every  step  in  the  progress  of  thought  and  dis« 
covery  has  taken  us  further  from  such  a  notion  as  this,  and  has  be* 
queatbed  it,  as  their  proper  possession,  to  old  wives  and  children?'' 
I  have  perhaps  implicitly  treated  this  point  already;  still,  I  am  so 
anxious  to  give  it  a  direct  consideration,  that  I  Mrill,  at  any  hazard 
of  repetition  and  tediousness,  recur  to  my  former  method  of  proof. 

A  belief  in  a  direct  spiritual  government  over  the  life,  thoughts, 
acts,  and  words,  of  those  who  would  submit  themselves  to  it,  was, 
we  have  seen,  the  third  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Quakerism ; 
the  one  which  produced  so  many  more  outward  and  apparent  results 
than  the  other  two,  that  in  the  notions  of  modem  Friends  it  has 
absorbed  them  both  into  itself.  The  system  of  the  society  appears 
to  be  expressly  devised  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expression  to  this 
belief.  Did  it  then  seem  to  us  that  this  system  was  falling  into 
decay,  because  it  had  borne  too  decisive  and  consistent  a  witness  to 
this  bygone  notion,  or  had  prevented  it  from  undergoing  those 
changes  to  which,  with  the  increase  of  light  and  civilization,  it 
ought  to  have  been  subject  7  On  the  contrary,  the  essential  feeble- 
ness of  Quakerism  appeared  to  lie  in  this — that  it  exhibited  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  superintendence  in  an  inadequate,  inconsistent, 
and  shrivelled  form.  It  testified  that  sudden  thoughts,  sudden  acts, 
sudden  speeches,  oftentimes  of  the  most  obviously  trifling  character, 
had  their  origin  in  divine  teaching  and  inspiration ;  it  virtually  ex- 
cluded what  is  the  most  significant,  and  what  Quakers,  like  all 
other  persons,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  as  the  most  significant 
portion  of  our  life— that  which  is  occupied  with  calm,  orderly,  con- 
tinuous transactions — from  the  sjHritual  sphere.  Education,  we 
saw  that  the  Quakers  looked  upon  as  most  important ;  education 
according  to  the  system  of  the  society  could  not  be  a  spiritual  work. 

If  we  turcied  from  Quakerism  to  that  which  is  most  unlike  it,  to 
Calvinism,  the  same  inference  was  forced  upon  us  in  another  form. 
— A  belief  in  the  will  of  God  as  the  only  qpring  of  Crood,  Order, 
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Happiness,  was,  vfe  found,  the  earnest  practical  life-giving  prbciple 
in  the  minds  of  Calvin  and  his  disciples ;  whatever  brave  acts  they 
had  done,  whatever  good  thoughts  they  had  uttered,  sprang  firom 
this  conviction.  Had  they  pushed  it  too  far — had  their  system  riv* 
eted  the  notion  of  a  ruling  Will  in  their  minds,  and  so  perpetuated 
it  to  an  age,  when,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  it  ought  to  have 
been  abandoned  ?  We  were  led  to  adopt  exactly  the  opposite  opin- 
ion. Their  system,  by  setting  aside  the  idea  of  a  human  will,  had 
left  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  will  barren  and  unmeanmg ;  the  idea 
of  a  personal  Ruler  had  disappeared,  and  those  who  were  most 
anxious  to  assert  the  government  of  the  living  God,  had  been  the 
great  instruments  of  propagating  the  notion  of  an  atheistical  Ne- 
cessity. 

But  it  may  be  said,  *  Though  these  Quaker,  and  these  Calvin- 
istical  opinions,  concerning  the  Spirit  which  works  in  man,  and  the 
absolute  Will  of  Grod,  may  involve  or  be  involved  in  that  idea  of 
an  actual  King  of  men  to  which  we  are  alluding — ^they  are  not 
identical  with  it.  That  idea  evidently  turns  upon  the  doctrine  of 
an  Incarnation ;  it  asserts  that  one  who  is  the  Son  of  Man,  as  well 
as  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  Lord  of  the  world,  and,  in  some  higher 
sense,  of  the  spiritual  Society — and  it  is  this  doctrine  which  seems 
so  connected  with  the  oldest  fables  of  the  world,  that  we  cannot 
but  think  it  must  give  way  before  the  light  of  truth.'  So  the  Uni- 
tarian of  the  last  century  thought,  and  the  question  we  discussed 
was — How  did  this  opinion,  which  was  the  root  of  their  system, 
affect  these  principles  which  really  formed  the  faidi  of  the  better 
men  among  them  ? 

It  seemed  to  us,  that  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God  was  sacri- 
ficed, because  the  person  who  was  acknowledged  as  the  great  ob- 
ject and  centre  of  human  admiration,  was  denied  to  be  one  with 
the  Father ;  that  the  idea  of  the  love  of  God  was  sacrificed,  because 
it  was  denied  that  he  had  in  his  own  Person  interfered  on  behalf  of 
his  creatures;  that  the  idea  of  our  being  children  of  God  was  sac- 
rificed, because  there  was  nothing  to  give  the  name  of  Father  re- 
ality; to  show  that  it  was  more  than  a  loose  and  almost  blasphe- 
mous figure  of  speech. 

Accordingly,  in  the  new  Unitarianism,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is 
beginning  to  be  recognised  as  merely  one  of  the  world^s  heroes ; 
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it  may  or  may  not  be  the  most  important  and  conspicuous  one. 
But  this  belief,  this  last  and  highest  discovery  of  the  mneteenth 
century,  takes  us  back  to  that  stage  of  history,  in  which  universal 
fellowship  was  impossible ;  to  the  tifiae  when  there  was  a  Grecian 
Hercules  and  an  Egyptian  Hercules ;  when  he  who  repealed  bad 
laws  was  the  hero  of  a  country,  and  he  who  drained  a  marsh  of  a 
neighbourhood ;  and  when  men  were  crying  and  sighing  for  some 
one  who  should  be  the  head  and  prince  of  all  these ;  who  should 
be  indeed  the  Lord  of  their  race ;  who  should  rescue  the  race  from 
the  evils  to  which,  as  a  race,  it  was  subject;  who  should  connect 
it  with  the  absolute  Being  of  whom  their  consciences  witnessed. 
Is  not  this  a  strange  and  melancholy  relapse  under  the  name  of 
progression ! 

We  have  then  a  reasonable  excuse  for  inquirbg,  whether  there 
be  on  this  earth  a  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom,  which  the  differ- 
ent religious  systems  have  not  been  able  to  supersede  or  destroy ; 
which  is  likely  to  make  itself  manifest  when  they  have  all  perish- 
ed I  and  with  which  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  have  fel- 
lowship. 

And  as  a  preface  to  this  inquiry,  it  seems  not  unfitting  to  con- 
oder  whether  there  be  any  traces  of  a  spiritual  constitution  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  and  whether  the  books  of  Scripture  afford 
us  any  help  in  interpreting  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INDICATIONS  OF  A  SPIRITUAL  C0N8TITUTIQN.. 

Wbbn  I  was  spealdng  of  the  Quaker  system,  I  noticed  one 
practical  inconsistencj  which  seemed  to  He  at  the  root  of  i^  and 
to  affect  all  its  workings.  The  member  of  the  Society  of  IViendA 
ought  to  be  the  conscious  disciple  of  a  DiTine  Tieacher.  But  erery  - 
ohild  bom  to  a  Quaker  is  actually  conndered  and  treated  as  a  Friend, 
till,  by  some  act  of  rebellion,  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  titla 
Something  of  the  same  anomaly  we  have  traced' in  the  Protestant 
qpstems;  consciously  justified  men  ought  to  constitute  the  Evan- 
gelical Church ;  persons  conscious  of  a  divine  Election^-the  re- 
formed. Yet,  neither  of  these  have  had  the  courage  to  ezchidlB 
Uieir  children  from  a//  religious  fellowship,  to  treat  them  absolutely 
as  heathens.  The  Anabaptists  have  made  the  nearest  approadi  to 
tiiat  practice;  but  even  in  them  tfiere  are  very  evident  indications 
of  timidity  and  inconsistency. 

When  we  examined  the  schemes  of  the  world  which  had  been 
constructed  by  philosophers,  we  observed  that  they  had  been  en- 
countered by  a  knot,  not  unlike  that  which  had  perplexed  the  au- 
thors of  religious  sects,  and  that  they  had  found  themselves  com- 
pelled with  more  or  less  of  ceremony  to  cut  it.  It  was  next  to 
impossible  to  organize  a  universal  society,  while  the  distinction  of 
families  prevailed.  In  such  a  society  men  must  be  so  many  sepa- 
rate units.  But  there  is  this  glaring  fact  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
units ;  that  they  are  bound  together  by  a  certain  law,  which  may 
be  set  at  naught,  and  made  almost  utterly  inefficient,  but  which 
cannot  be  entirely  repealed. 

I.  Now  this  fact,  that  men  exist  in  families,  which  seems  so 
grievously  to  disturb  the  inventors  of  systems,  is  perhaps  the  very 
one  which  would  be  most  likely  to  suggest  the  thought  to  a  plain 
person,  that  there  must  be  a  moral  or  spiritual  constitution  for  man- 
kind*    We  are  obliged  to  speak  of  every  man  as  being  in  two  con- 
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ditions.  He  is  in  a  worM  of  objects  which  oSer  ihemselves  to  his 
senses,  and  which  his  senses  may  be  fitted  to  entertain.  He  is  a 
son,  perhaps  he  is  a  brother.  These  two  states  are  equally  inevita*- 
ble ;  they  are  also  perfectly  distinct  You  cannot  by  any  artifice 
reduce  them  under  the  same  law  or  name.  To  describe  the  one, 
you  must  speak  of  what  we  see,  or  hear,  or  handle,  or  smell ;  to 
describe  the  other,  you  must  Speak  of  what  we  are ;  "I  am  a  son," 
^  I  am  a  brother."  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  use  the  word  ^€«r- 
cumstanees'*  in  reference  to  the  one  state  with  the  same  strictness 
with  which  you  apply  it  to  the  other.  All  the  things  which  Ihave  to 
do  with,  I  naturadly  and  rightly  call,  my  circumstances — they  stand 
fwmd  me :  but  that  which  is  necessary  in  an  account  of  myself, 
seems  to  be  entitled  to  another  name.  We  commonly  call  it  a  re* 
toHonship.  And  this  difierence  soon  becomes  more  conspicuous. 
We  speak  of  a  man  having  a  bad  digestion  or  a  bad  hearing ;  we 
speak  of  his  being  a  bad  brother  or  a  bad  son.  By  both  these 
phrases  we  imply  that  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  between  the 
man  and  his  condition.  But  by  the  one  we  evidently  wish  to  ng- 
mfy  that  there  need  not  be  this  want  of  harmony,  that  he  is  volun" 
tartly  acting  as  if  he  were  not  in  a  relation  in  which  nevertheless 
he  is,  and  must  remain.  This  inconsistency  we  describe  by  the 
term  moral  evil,  or  whatever  equivalent  phrase  we  may  have  in- 
vented ;  for  some  equivalent,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must 
have. 

It  might  seem  to  follow  from  these  observations,  that  the  family 
state  is  the  natural  one  for  man  ;  and  accordingly  we  speak  of  the 
affections  which  correspond  to  this  state,  as  especially  natural  affec- 
tions. But  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  use  another  phras6 
which  is  apparently  inconsistent  with  this ;  we  describe  the  savage 
condition,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  in  which  man  is  striving  to  be 
independent,  as  the  natural  state  of  society.  And  though  it  maV 
be  doubtful  whether  that  should  be  called  a  state  ofsociety^  which 
is  the  contradiction  of  all  states  and  of  all  society,  yet  there  seems 
a  very  considerable  justification  for  the  application  of  the  word 
natural  to  it ;  seeing  that  we  cannot  be  acquainted  with  a  family, 
or  be  members  of  a  family,  without  knowing  in  others — without 
feeling  in  ourselves,  certain  inclinations  which  tend  to  the  dissolu^ 
iion  of  its  bonds,  and  to  the  setting  up  of  that  separate  independent 
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life,  which  when  exhibited  on  a  large  scale  we  name  the  savage 
or  wild  life.  These  incFinations  are  kept  down  by  discipline,  and 
the  affections  which  attract  us  to  the  members  of  our  family  are 
called  out  in  opposition  to  them ;  surely,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  a 
mistake  to  describe  them  by  the  name  which  we  ordinarily  apply 
to  plants  that  spring  up  in  a  soil,  uncultivated  and  uncalled  for. 

We  have  here  some  of  the  indications  of  a  spiritual  constitu- 
tion; that  is  to  say,  we  have  the  marks  of  a  state  which  is  designed 
for  a  voluntary  creature ;  which  is  his,  whether  he  approve  it  or 
DO ;  against  which,  he  has  a  nature  or  inclination  to  rebeL  But 
still,  most  persons  would  mean  something  more  by  the  phrase  than 
this ;  they  would  ask  how  you  could  call  that  spiritual,  which  had 
DO  reference  to  religion.  Now  the  histories  and  mythologies  of  all 
the  people  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  bear  uneqiuvocal  witness 
to  this  fact,  that  men  have  connected  the  ideas  of  fathers,  children, 
husbands,  brothers,  sisters,  with  the  beings  whom  they  worshipped. 
This  is  the  first,  rudest  observation  which  we  make  upon  them. 
But,  when  we  search  further,  we  begin  to  see  that  this  simple 
observation  has  the  most  intimate  connection  with  the  whole  of 
mythology ;  that  it  is  not  merely  a  fact  in  reference  to  it,  but  the 
fact,  without  which  all  others  which  encounter  us  are  unintelligible. 
You  say  all  kinds  of  offices  are  attributed  to  the  gods  and  god- 
desses ;  they  rule  over  this  town  and  that  river,  they  dispense  this 
blessing  or  send  that  curse.  Be  it  so ;  but  who  are  they  who  ex- 
ercise Uiese  powers  1  The  mythology  tells  you  of  relations  exist- 
ing between  them;  also  of  relations  between  them  and  the  objects  of 
their  bounty  and  their  enmity.  In  later  ages,  when  we  are  studying 
the  differences  in  the  mythology  of  different  nations,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  we  should  notice  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  the  beauty  or  the  dreariness  of  the  country,  the  rains 
or  the  inundations  which  watered  it,  as  circumstances  helping  to 
determine  the  views  which  the  inhabitants  entertained  of  their 
unseen  rulers.  And  then  the  transition  is  very  easy  to  the  belief, 
that  by  these  observations  we  have  accounted  for  their  faith,  and 
that  the  histories  of  the  gods  are  merely  accidental  poetical  embel- 
lishments. But,  if  we  consider  that  the  worshippers  evidently  felt 
that  which  we  call  accidental  to  be  essential ;  that  the  merging 
the  gods  in  the  objects  with  which  they  were  connected  was  merely 
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an  artifice  of  later  philosophy ;  that  the  circumstances  of  soil  and 
climate  did  indeed  occasion  some  important  differences  between 
the  objects  reverenced  in  yarious  nations,  but  that  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  common  to  all,  or  only  wanting  in  those  which  were  utterly 
savage,  that  is,  in  which  the  human  relations  were  disregarded :  if 
we  observe  that  those  who  endeavour  to  explain  mythology  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  world,  are  obliged  to  beg  what  they  call  "  a  law 
of  nature,"  alleging  that  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  any  great  and  remarkable  objects  which  we  see ;  if 
we  will  notice  how  utterly  inconsistent  it  is  with  all  experience 
and  observation  to  attribute  such  a  disposition  as  this  to  men, 
whose  feelings  and  faculties  have  not  been  by  some  means  pre- 
viously awakened — how  very  little  a  savage  is  struck  by  any,  ex- 
cept the  most  glaring  and  alarming  phenomena,  and  how  much 
less  he  thinks  about  them :  if  we  will  reflect  upon  these  points,  we 
may  perhaps  be  led  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  simplest  method 
of  solving  the  difficulty  is  the  best ;  that  it  is  not  our  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  strange  world  of  sensible  objects  which  leads  us  to 
think  of  objects  with  which  we  do  not  sensibly  converse,  but  that 
these  perceptions  come  to  us  through  our  family  relationships ;  that 
we  become  more  and  more  merely  idolaters  when  these  relation- 
ships are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  other  facts  of  our  condition  only 
regarded ;  that  a  world  without  family  relationships  would  have 
DO  worship,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  without  worship  all  the 
feelings  and  affections  of  family  life  would  have  utterly  perished. 

II.  But  is  there  no  meaning  in  that  savage  wish  for  indepen- 
dence ?  is  it  merely  the  dissolution  and  destruction  of  those  family 
bonds  which  are  meant  for  men,  or  is  it  the  indication  that  he  was 
meant  for  other  bonds  than  these,  not  perhaps  of  necessity  incom- 
patible with  them  1  History  seems  to  decide  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  latter  opinion.  It  seems  to  say,  that  as  there  is  a  worse  state 
of  society  than  the  patriarchal,  there  is  also  a  better  and  more 
advanced  one ;  it  declares  that  the  faculties  which  are  given  to  man 
never  have  had  their  proper  development  and  expansion,  except 
in  a  national  community.  Now  if  we  examine  any  one  of  these, 
taking  our  specimen  from  the  Pagan  world,  we  shall  perceive  that 
the  member  of  it  had  a  more  distinct  feeling  of  himself,  of  his  own 
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personality,  than  the  mere  dweller  in  a  family  could  have.  It  mtfjr 
aeem  to  us  very  puzzling  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  if  we  look  at 
Sparta  or  Rome — at  any  commonwealth  except  Athens — ^it  seems 
as  if  the  society  were  impo^g  the  severest  restraints  upon  each 
man's  own  taste,  judgment,  and  will.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  mani« 
festation  of  energetic  purpose  in  particular  leaders,  and  the  assur* 
ance  we  feel  that  there  was  the  same  kind  of  purpose,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  existing  in  those  who  composed  every  rank  of  their 
armies,  which  ^ves  the  interest  to  the  better  times  of  these  repub- 
lics ;  as  it  is  the  feeling  of  a  change  in  this  respect — of  the  armies 
having  become  a  body  of  soldiers  merely,  not  of  men,  which  makes 
the  declining  ages  of  them  so  mournful.  We  have  evidence,  there- 
fore, coming  in  a  way  in  which  it  might  least  be  expected,  that  this 
personal  feeling  is  connected  with  the  sense  of  national  union. 

Of  all  men,  the  savage*  has  least  of  the  feelings  of  dignity 
and  personal  self-respect ;  he  is  most  emphatically  a  mere  work- 
man or  tool,  the  habitual  dave  of  his  own  chance  necessities  and 
inclinations,  and  therefore  commonly  of  other  men's  also.  He 
who  understands  the  force  of  the  words,  '^  I  am  a  brother,"  has 
taken  a  mighty  step  in  advance  of  this  individual  man,  even  in 
that  respect  on  which  he  most  prides  himself;  he  is  more  of  a 
person,  more  of  a  freeman.  But  he  is  not  enough  of  a  person, 
not  enough  of  a  freeman.  If  he  will  be  more,  he  must  be  able  to 
say,  '*  I  am  a  citizen  ;"  this  is  the  true  onward  step ;  if  he  aim  at 
freedom  by  any  other,  he  relapses  into  an  independence  which  is 
only  another  name  for  slavery.  Now,  we  may  observe  several 
facts,  loo  obvious  to  escape  the  roost  careless  student  of  history, 
except  it  should  be  from  their  very  obviousness,  which  are  closely 
connected  with  this.  One  is,  than  in  every  organized  nation  at  its 
commencement,  there  is  a  high  respect  for  family  relations,  that 
they  embody  themselves  necessarily  in  the  national  constitution ; 

*  Of  course  there  is  no  idtal  savage  in  actual  existence — no  one  wbo  is  perfectly 
independent.  The  North  American  Indian  has  so  many  tribe  feelings,  that  the  admirers 
of  savage  life,  taking  him  for  an  example,  have  been  able  to  contend  that  it  is  the  very 
soil  for  the  cultivation  of  domestic  aflfections.  But  nut  to  dwell  upon  the  violent  exag- 
gerations  and  distortions  of  fact  which  have  been  necessary  for  the  support  of  this 
hypothesis,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  these  feelings  and  affections  are  just  so  numy  depart* 
urea  from  savage  perfection—so  many  threatenings  of  a  degeneracy  into  the  social  and 
civilized  condition.  The  true  savage  is  Caliban  ;  the  nearest  approximation  to  him  is 
probably  to  be  looked  for  in  New  Holland. 
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another  is,  that  there  is  a  struggle  between  these  relations  and  the 
national  polity,  although  they  form  so  great  an  element  in  it ;  the 
legislator,  feeling  that  each  brother,  husband,  father,  is  a  citizen, 
and  that  as  such,  be  comes  directly  under  his  cognizance. 

In  Sparta,  we  see  the  principle  of  family  life,  though  distinctly 
recognised,  sacrificed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  Laws.  In  Athens, 
we  see  the  legislator  in  his  anxiety  to  leave  men  to  themselves, 
allowing  the  growth  of  an  independence  which  proved  incompatible 
both  with  family  relaticms  and  with  national  society.  In  Rome,  we 
see  the  legislation  so  exquisitely  interwoven  with  the  family 
principle,  that  so  soon  as  that  became  weak,  the  commonwealth 
inevitably  fell. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  aslc  what  this  legislation  means,  wherein 
its  power  lies,  and  in  what  way  it  comes  to  be  so  connected  with, 
and  yet  diverse  from,  these  relationships  7  In  trying  to  find  the 
answer  to  this  question  we  are  at  once  struck  with  this  observation 
— ^Law  takes  each  man  apart  from  his  fellows ;  it  addresses  him 
with  a  Thou;  it  makes  him  feel  that  there  is  an  eye  fixed  upon  his 
doings ;  that  there  is  a  penalty  overhanging  him.  It  is  therefore, 
in  this  point  of  view,  the  direct  opposite  of  a  relation^ip  by  which 
we  are  bound  to  each  other,  and  are  made  to  feel  that  we  cannot 
exist  apart  from  each  other.  But,  again,  we  find  that  the  Law 
denounces  those  acts  which  make  union  and  fellowship  impossible 
—those  acts  which  result  from  the  determination  of  men  to  live 
and  act  as  if  they  were  independent  of  each  other,  as  if  they  might 
set  up  themselves  and  make  self-pleasing  their  end.  The  law 
declares  to  each  man  that  he  is  in  a  fellowship,  that  he  shall  not 
do  any  act  which  is  inconsistent  with  that  position.  That  therefore 
which  is  the  great  foe  to  family  relationship,  the  desire  for  individual- 
ity, is  the  very  thing  which  Law,  even  while  it  deals  with  men  as 
distinct  persons,  is  threatening  and  cursing.  A  nation  then,  like 
a  family,  would  seem  to  possess  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
spiritual  constitution.  If  we  take  the  word  spiritual  in  that  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  by  modem  philosophers,  we  have  abundant  proofs 
that  where  there  is  no  feeling  of  national  union,  there  is  a  most 
precarious  and  imperfect  exercise  of  intellectual  power.  If  we 
take  it  in  the  sense  of  voluntary ^  we  find  here  a  constitution,  evi- 
dently meant  for  creatures  which  have  wills ;  seeing  that  it  is  one 
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\7hich  men  do  not  create  for  themselves,  that  it  is  one  which  may 
be  violated,  nay,  which  there  is  a  natural  inclination  in  every  man 
to  violate ;  and  that  by  the  words  ^^  bad  citizen,"  we  express  moral 
reprobation,  just  as  we  do  when  we  speak  of  a  bad  father  or 
mother.  And  if  we  ask  whether  there  are  any  rdigicus  feelings 
connected  with  national  life,  as  we  found  there  were  with  family 
life — the  mythology  of  the  old  world  is  just  as  decisive  in  its  reply. 
If  the  Homeric  gods  were  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  they  were 
also  kings ;  one  character  is  just  as  prominent,  just  as  essential  as 
the  other.  It  is  possible  that  the  former  may  have  been  the  most 
ancient,  and  thb  would  explain  the  notion  of  scholars  that  traces 
of  an  earlier  worship  are  discoverable  in  the  Iliad.  In  Homer's 
time  they  were  incorporated,  and  the  offices  of  the  gods  as  con- 
nected with  nature^  though  they  might  be  gradually  nungling 
themselves  with  these  characters,  and  threatening  to  become  iden- 
tical with  them,  are  nevertheless  distinct  from  them.  The  princes 
of  Agamemnon's  league  felt  that  there  must  be  higher  princes  than 
they ;  they  could  use  no  authority,  take  no  counsel,  except  in  that 
belief.  And  though  they  spoke  of  these  rulers  as  compelling  the 
clouds  and  winds,  they  did  not  look  upon  this  exercise  of  power  as 
higher  or  more  real,  than  that  of  putting  wisdom  and  spirit  into 
Diomed,  and  arming  Hector  for  the  fight  And  hence  the  leaders 
were  always  types  of  the  gods  in  every  country  which  had  attained 
the  forms  of  a  national  polity.  Wherever  these  existed,  invisible 
rulers  were  recognised  \  a  class  of  men  interpreted  the  meaning 
of  their  judgments ;  they  were  invoked  as  the  guides  in  battles ; 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  avert  their  displeasure  or  to  claim  their 
protection. 

But,  a  time  came,  when  thoughts  were  awakened  in  men's 
minds  of  something  more  comprehensive  than  either  this  family  or 
this  national  constitution.  The  former  belonged  to  all  men  ;  yet, 
in  another  respect  it  was  narrow,  separating  men  from  each  other. 
The  latter  was  obviously  exclusive ;  a  nation  was  limited  to  a  small 
locality ;  it  actually  treated  all  that  lay  beyond  it,  and  whom  it 
could  not  subdue  to  itself,  as  aliens,  if  not  enemies.  If  this  ex- 
clusion were  to  continue,  there  was  certainly  some  nation  which 
ought  to  reign,  which  had  a  right  to  make  its  polity  universal. 
Great  Asiatic  monarchies  there  had  been,  which  had  swallowed  all 
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tribes  and  kingdoms  into  themselves,  but  these  bad  established  a 
rule  of  mere  physical  force. 

Might  not  Greece,  the  land  of  intellectual  force,  show  that  it 
was  meant  to  rule  over  all  1  The  young  hero  of  Macedon  went 
forth  in  this  hope,  and  in  a  few  years  accomplished  his  dream.  In 
a  few  more  his  empire  was  broken  in  pieces ;  Greece  was  not  to 
be  the  lord  of  world  :  still  in  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  dynasties 
which  she  sent  forth,  she  asserted  a  mental  supremacy.  But  a 
nation,  which  paid  no  homage  to  art  or  to  philosophy,  swallowed 
up  all  these  dynasties,  and  with  them  all  that  remained  of  Greece 
herself.  A  universal  polity  was  established  in  the  world,  and  the 
national  life,  the  family  life  of  Rome,  perished  at  the  very  moment 
in  which  she  establbhed  it. 

Was  there  a  religion  connected  with  this  universal  polity  ^ 
there  was  with  the  family  and  the  national  ?  We  find  that  there 
was.  The  Emperor  was  the  great  God.  To  him  all  people  and 
nations  and  languages  were  to  bow.  Subject  to  this  supreme 
divinity  all  others  might  be  tolerated  and  recognised.  No  form  of 
religion  was  to  be  proscribed  unless  it  were  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  worship  of  a  Tiberius  and  a  Vitellius.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested already,  that  this  Roman  Empire  answers  exactly  to  the 
idea  of  an  universal  toorld.  If  there  is  to  be  any  thing  different 
from  this — if  there  is  to  be  an  universal  Churchy  we  ought  to  know 
of  what  elements  it  is  to  be  composed,  we  ought  to  know  whether 
it  also  sets  aside  family  or  national  life,  or  whether  it  justifies  their 
existence,  reconciles  them  to  itself,  and  interprets  the  problems  of 
ancient  history  concerning  their  mysterious  meaning. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TH£  SCRIPTURAL  VIEW  OP  THIS  CONSTITUTIOlf. 

It  is  commonly  acknowledged  by  religious  persons,  that  the 
Bible  is  remarkably  unsystematic  Sometimes  this  admisaon  is 
made  thankfully  and  even  triumphantly ;  it  is  urged  as  a  proof, 
that  the  Bible  is  mainly  intended  to  supply  the  daily  wants  and  to 
meet  the  ever-changing  circumstances  of  the  spiritual  man.  Some- 
times it  furnishes  the  ground  of  an  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
that  being  done  by  others  which  is  not  done  here — ^by  those  who 
lived  nearest  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  or  at  the  Reformation,  or 
in  a  more  advanced  period  of  civilization.  Sometimes  it  is  alleged 
as  a  reason  for  denying  that  there  is  any  book  possesdng  the  char^ 
acter  which  Christians  have  attributed  to  this  one — for  asserting 
that  it  is  a  collection  of  documents,  belonging  to  a  particular  na- 
tion, accidentally  strung  together,  and  invested  by  the  superstition  of 
after-times  with  a  fictitious  entireness. 

All  these  notions,  it  seems  to  me,  assume  that  the  words  system 
and  method  are  synonymous,  and  that  if  the  first  is  wanting  in  the 
Scriptures  the  last  must  be  wanting  also.  Now  to  me  these 
words  seem  not  only  not  synonymous,  but  the  gi'eatest  contraries 
imaginable — the  one  indicating  that  which  is  most  opposed  to  life, 
freedom,  variety ;  and  the  other  that  without  which  they  cannot 
exist.  If  I  wished  to  explain  my  meaning,  I  should  not  resort  to 
a  definition ;  I  should  take  an  illustration,  and,  of  all  illustrations, 
I  think  the  most  striking  is  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  Bible  it- 
self. While  the  systematizer  is  tormented,  every  page  he  reads, 
with  a  sense  of  the  refractory  and  hopeless  materials  he  has  to  deal 
with,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  person  who  is  determined  to  read 
only  for  his  own  comfort  and  profit,  is  haunted  with  the  sense  of 
some  harmony,  not  in  the  words  but  in  the  history,  which  he  ought 
not  to  overlook,  and  without  reference  to  which  the  meaning  of 
that  in  which  he  most  delights  is  not  very  certain.    And,  while 
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this  sense  of  a  method  exists,  the  fact,  that  these  works  were  writ- 
ten at  different  periods,  in  different  styles,  and  by  men  of  to- 
tally different  characters,  increases  the  impression  that  there  is 
something  most  marvellous  in  the  volume  they  compose.  The 
most  skilful,  laborious  analyst  cannot  persuade  hb  disciples  to 
abandon  the  use  of  the  word  BMe — he  cannot  divest  himself  of 
the  feelings  with  which  it  is  associated. 

L  Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  for  the  purpose  at  which  we  are 
aiming,  that  we  should  examine  a  little  into  this  phenomenon. 
Every  one  who  reads  the  Old  Testament,  must  perceive  that  the 
idea  of  a  covenant  of  God  with  a  certain  people,  is  that  which 
presides  in  it.    In  plain  history,  in  lofty  prayers  and  song^,  in  im- 
passionetl  denunciations  of  existing  evil,  and  predictions  of  com- 
ing misery — this  idea  is  still  at  the  root  of  all  others.    Take  it 
away,  and  not  merely  is  there  no  connection  between  the  different 
parts,  but  each  book  by  itself,  however  simple  in  its  language  or 
in  its  details^  becomes  an  incoherent  rhapsody.    A  person  then, 
who  had  no  higher  wish  than  to  understand  the  character  and 
feelings  of  that  strange  people  which  has  preserved  its  identity 
through  80  many  generations,  would  of  course  begin  with  examin- 
ing into  the  account  of  this  covenant.    He  would  feel  that  the  call 
of  Abraham,  the  promise  made  to  him  and  to  his  seed,  and  the  seal 
of  it  which  was  given  him,  were  most  significant  parts  of  thb  re- 
cord.  But  one  thought  would  strike  him  above  all — ^This  covenant 
is  said  to  be  with  a  family :  with  a  man  doubtless  in  the  first  in- 
stance— ^but  with  a  man  expressly  and  emphatically  as  the  head 
of  a  family.    The  very  terms  of  the  covenant,  and  every  promise 
that  it  held  forth,  was  inseparably  associated  with  the  hope  of  a 
posterity.    It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  patriarchal  character 
of  Abraham,  as  something  accidental  to  his  character  as  the  chosen 
"witness  and  servant  of  the  Most  High.    These  two  positions  are 
absolutely  inseparable.    The  fact  of  his  relationship  to  Ood  is  in- 
terpreted to  him  by  the  feeling  of  his  human  relations,  and  his  ca- 
pacity of  fulfilling  them  arose  from  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
Higher  relation.    A  little  further  reflectioa  upon  the  subordinate 
parts  of  the  narrative  (which,  when  this  fact  is  felt  to  be  the  cen- 
tre, will  all  acquire  a  new  value  and  meaning)  must  convince  us, 
that  sensuality,  attended  'of  necessity  with  sensual  worship,  was 
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the  character  of  the  tribes  among  vhich  Abraham  was  dwelling ; 
that  in  this  sensuality  and  sensual  worship  was  involved  the 
neglect  of  family  bonds ;  that  the  witness  for  an  invisible  and 
righteous  God,  against  Oods  of  nature  and  mere  power,  was,  at 
the  selfsame  moment  and  by  the  same  necessity,  the  vritness  for 
the  sacredness  of  these  bonds.  The  notion  of  a  Being  exercising 
power  over  men,  seen  in  the  clouds,  and  heard  in  the  winds,  this 
was  that  which  the  warld  entertained,  and  trembled — ^till  utter 
corruption  brought  in  utter  atheism.  That  there  is  a  God  related 
to  men  and  made  known  to  men  through  their  human  relations, 
this  was  the  faith  of  Abraham,  the  beginner  of  the  Church  on 
earth.  But  this  truth  could  not  be  exhibited  in  one  individual 
faithful  man ;  it  must  be  exhibited  through  a  family.  The  rest  of 
Genesis,  therefore,  gives  us  the  histoiy  if  the  patriarchs  who  fol- 
lowed Abraham.  But,  what  if  these,  or  any  of  these,  should  not 
be  faithful?.  What,  if  they  should  not  maintain  the  principle  of 
family  relationship,  or  retain  a  recollection  of  the  higher  principle 
involved  in  it  ?  What,  if  the  world  should  find  its  way  into  the 
Church  ?  The  historian  does  not  wait  for  the  question  to  be  asked 
him ;  his  narrative  answers  it.  The  great  majority  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob  were  not  faithful  men,  they  did  not  maintain  the  principle  of 
family  life — they  did  not  recollect  the  Being  who  had  revealed 
Himself  through  it.  Perhaps  then,  the  Joseph,  the  true  believer, 
separated  himself  from  his  godless  brethren,  and  established  a  new 
and  distinct  fellowship.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  acted 
upon  the  principle  of  Ishmael  or  Esau ;  he  would  have  founded  a 
society  which  was  built  upon  choice,  not  upon  relationship.  The 
historian  declares,  that  he  followed  a  different  course,  that  he  was 
indeed  separated  from  his  brethren,  but  by  their  act,  not  his :  that 
he  continued  a  witness  for  God's  covenant,  not  with  him,  but  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  not  with  an  individual,  but  with  a 
family.  According  then  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  Abrahamic 
family,  though  cut  off*  by  their  covenant  from  the  other  families  of 
the  earth,  was  so  cut  off*  expressly  that  it  might  bear  witness  for 
the  true  order  of  the  world ;  for  that  order  against  which  all  sensi- 
ble idolatry,  and  all  independent  choice  or  self-will,  is  rebellion ; 
for  that  order  in  which  alone  men  can  be  free,  because  to  abide  in 
it  they  must  sacrifice  these  inclinations  which  make  them  slaves; 
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for  that  order,  io  and  through  which,  as  we  might  have  guessed 
from  the  Gentile  records,  the  idea  of  God  can  alone  be  imparted. 
The  promise  of  the  covenant  therefore  was,  that  in  the  seed  of 
Abraham  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

II.  But,  whatever  sentimentalists  may  say  about  the  patriarchal 
condition  of  the  world,  its  essential  purity,  and  the  misery  of  de- 
parting from  it,  the  Scriptures  give  no  countenance  to  such  dreams. 
It  was  part  of  the  promise  that  the  children  of  Jacob  should  enter 
into  another  state.  They  were  to  possess  the  Canaanitish  nations. 
They  were  to  become  a  nation.  And  although  the  history,  in  strict 
conformity  to  all  experience,  describes  the  middle  passage  between 
these  two  conditions  as  a  grievous  one,  though  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham are  said  to  have  sunk  into  moral  debasement  and  actual  slave- 
ry, yet  their  redemption  is  connected  with  a  more  awful  revelation 
than  any  which  had  been  imparted,  or,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  could 
have  been  imparted  to  them  in  their  previous  state ;  and  leads  to 
new  and  most  wonderful  discoveries  respecting  the  relations  be- 
tween men  and  God.  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
declares  that  he  remembers  his  covenant,  and  has  seen  the  affliction 
of  his  people.  But  He  declares  himself  to  the  appointed  guide  and 
deliverer  by  another  name  than  this — that  name  upon  which  the 
Jewish  covenant  stands,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  law,  i  au 
THAT  I  AM.  And  so  soon  as  the  judgments  upon  natural  worship, 
and  upon  a  tyranny  which  set  at  naught  all  invisible  and  righteous 
government  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  people  had  been  taught 
to  feel  that  an  unseen  Power  had  delivered  them,  that  awful  code 
was  proclaimed  amidst  thunders  and  lightnings,  which  spoke 
straight  to  the  individual  conscience  of  each  man,  even  while  it  re- 
minded him  in  the  most  direct  and  solemn  manner  that  he  was  re- 
lated to  Grod  and  his  brethren.  I  will  not  enter  here  into  an  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  the  tribe  institutions,  those  which 
speak  of  family  relationship,  were  so  embodied  in  the  Jewish  con- 
stitution that  they  gave  a  meaning  to  this  law  and  yet  did  not  de- 
prive it  of  its  awful  personal  character.  That  observation  must 
needs  strike  every  one  who  studies  with  the  slightest  attention  the 
Jewish  institutions,  as  they  are  described  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is 
more  necessary  to  notice  those  which  led  the  thoughts  of  the  Jews 
above  the  bonds  of  family  and  of  law,  though  they  were  insepara- 
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biy  intertwined  with  both.  I  mean  the  tabemadei  the  priesthood, 
and  sacrifices.  That  these  were  the  shrines  of  an  undeveloped 
mystery  every  thoughtful  Jew  was  consdous;  but  be  was  equally 
certain  that  this  mystery  was  implied  in  all  his  acts,  in  all  his  fami- 
ly relations,  m  the  national  oider,  in  his  legal  obedience*  That . 
there  was  an  awful  self-existent  Being  from  whom  all  law  came, 
was  declared  by  the  commandments:  the  Tabernacle  affirmed  that 
this  Bemg  was  present  among  his  people,  and  that  it  was  posnble 
in  some  awful  manner  to  approach  Him*  The  family  coTenant 
bore  witness  that  there  was  a  relation  between  Him  and  his  wor^ 
shippers ;  the  Priesthood  from  generation  to  generation  witnessed 
that  this  relation  might  be  actually  realized — ^that  it  might  be  real- 
ised by  the  whole  people,  in  a  representative*  The  National  Con* 
stitution  and  punishments  awakened  in  each  person  the  feeling  of 
moral  evil,  and  taught  them  that  that  evil  arose  from  violating  his 
relations  with  Qod  and  his  countrymen,  and  that  the  ^cct  of  it  was 
a  practical  exclusion  from  these  blessings ;  the  sacrifices  intimated 
that  the  relation  was  restored,  when  he  had  personally,  and  through 
the  priest,  given  up  something,  not  selected  by  himself  as  the  most 
appropriate,  or  the  most  precious,  but  appointed  by  the  law ;  and 
when  he  had  given  up  that  self-will  which  caused  the  separation. 
Such  thoughts  were  wrought  gradually  into  the  mind  of  every 
humble  and  obedient  Jew;  they  were  brought  directly  home  to  him 
by  the  parting  instruction  of  his  great  Lawgiver ;  they  were  con- 
firmed and  illustrated  by  all  his  subsequent  experience,  and  by  the 
teachers  who  showed  him  the  purpose  of  it 

The  national  polity  of  the  Jews  was  in  its  essence  exduave. 
We  dwell  upon  this  fact,  as  if  it  destroyed  all  connection  between 
this  polity  and  that  of  the  Pagans, or  of  modem  Europe.  But  every 
nation^  as  such,  is  exclusive.  Athens  was  exclusive,  Rome  was 
exclusive ;  nevertheless,  we  have  admitted,  all  persons  admit,  that 
more  of  humanity  came  out  in  the  exclusive  nations  of  Athens  and 
of  Rome,  than  ever  showed  itself  in  the  savage  tribes  of  the  earth, 
which  have  never  attained  to  a  definite  polity.  Before  we  can 
ascertain,  whether  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Jews  was  an  inhuman 
exdusiveness,  we  must  find  out  what  it  excluded ;  and  here  the 
same  answer  must  be  given  as  before.  It  exduded  the  worship  of 
sennble,  natural  things ;  it  excluded  the  idea  of  choice  and  sdf- 
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will.  The  covenant  with  an  inyisible  Being  nade  it  treason  for 
men  to  choose  the  objects  of  their  worship.  This  worship  of  the 
one  Being  was  the  bond  of  the  commonwealth,  and,  if  this  were 
broken,  it  was  dissolved.  The  covenant  with  an  invisible  Bring 
obliged  them  to  look  upon  all  Kings  as  reigning  in  virtue  of  his 
covenant,  as  representing  his  dignity,  as  responsible  to  Him ;  upon 
all  other  officers,  the  priestly,  the  prophetical,  the  judicial,  as  in 
like  manner  directly  receiving  their  appdntments  and  commission 
from  Him.  By  its  first  protest  it  affirmed  that  there  are  no^  a  set  (rf* 
separate  gods  over  each  territory — various,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  soil  and  of  climate ;  but  that  there  is  one  Almighty  and 
Invisible  Being,  who  b  the  Lord  of  all.  The  Grod  of  Israel  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  God  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  the  Israelites 
are  chosen  out  to  be  witnesses  of  the  fact.  By  the  second  protest 
the  exclusive  Hebrew  witnessed,  that  no  king,  no  priest,  no  judge, 
has  a  right  to  look  upon  himself  as  possessing  intrinsic  power ; 
that  he  is  exercising  office,  under  a  righteous  king,  a  perfect  priest, 
an  all-seeing  judge ;  that,  in  proportion  as  he  preserves  that  thought, 
and  in  the  strength  of  it  fulfils  his  task,  the  character  of  that  long, 
and  priest,  and  judge,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  men, 
reveal  themselves  to  him ;  that  these  offices  are  continued  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  a  witness  of  his  permanence  who  is 
Lord  of  them  all,  and  who  abides  for  ever  and  ever. 

As  then  in  the  patriarchal  period  the  Divine  Being  manifest- 
ed himself  in  the  family  relations,  and  by  doing  so  manifested  on 
what  these  relations  depend,  how  they  are  upheld,  and  wherein 
their  worth  consists :  so  in  the  national  period.  He  was  manifest- 
ed to  men  through  all  national  offices ;  thereby  explaining  tfarir 
meaning  and  import,  how  they  are  upheld,  and  wherein  their  worth 
consists.  But,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  family  relations  had 
less  to  do  with  this  stage  of  the  history  than  with  the  former.  As 
tiiey  were  embodied  in  the  national  institutions^  as  ihe  existence  of 
these  institutions  depended  upon  them,  so  their  meaning  in  connec- 
tion with  national  life  and  national  sins,  and  with  a  Bebg  of  whom 
boith  witnessed,  became  continually  more  apparent. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  any  one  who  reads  the  prophets,  what 
is  their  uniform  method  of  awakening  the  conscience  of  the  Jew, 
and  of  imparting  to  him  the  highest  truths.    I  need  not  say  that  the 
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Lord  is  throughout  presented  in  the  character  of  the  husband  of  the 
nation ;  that  acts  of  apostasy  and  false  worship  are  constantly  re- 
ferred to  as  adulteries;  and  that  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  con- 
vince US|  that  these  are  no  poetical  flourishes  or  terms  of  art,  by 
connecting  the  actual  human  relation  and  human  offence  mth  the 
properly  spiritual  one.  Oftentimes  the  v^bal  commentator  is  at 
fault,  from  the  apparent  confusion  of  the  two.  He  cannot  make 
up  his  mind  whether  it  is  the  infidelity  of  the  nation  to  her  Qod,  or 
of  actual  wives  to  their  actual  husbands,  which  the  holy  man  is  de- 
nouncing. And  such  perplexity  there  must  needs  be  in  the  thoughts 
of  all  persons  who  are  determined  to  separate  these  two  ideas^ — 
who  do  not  see  that  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  prophet  to  show 
their  bearing  upon  one  another, — who  will  not  enter  into  his  mind, 
by  feelii^  that  human  relationships  are  not  artificial  types  of  some- 
thing divine,  but  are  actually  the  means,  and  the  only  means, 
through  which  man  ascends  to  any  knowledge  of  the  divine ;  and 
that  every  breach  of  a  human  relation,  as  it  implies  a  violation  of 
the  higher  law,  so  also  is  a  hinderance  and  barrier  to  the  perception 
of  that  higher  law, — the  drawing  a  veil  between  the  spirit  of  a 
man  and  his  God. 

But,  how  did  this  idea  of  a  human  constitution  harmonize,  or 
come  into  collision  with  those  attempts  at  universal  empire,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  necessary  consummation  or  termination  of  the 
ancient  polities  ?  The  Asiatic  monarchies  have  been  sometimes 
called  patriarchal^  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  patriarchal  feeling — 
the  belief  that  the  king  was  the  father — did  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  them,  and  did  constitute  all  that  was  sound  and  healthful  in  the 
acts  of  the  monarch,  or  the  reverence  of  the  people.  But  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  Bible,  the  king  is  not  merely  a  father,  he  is  some- 
thing more ;  his  position  has  its  ground  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
an  unseen  absolute  Being,  whose  relations  to  men  lead  up  to  the 
contemplation  of  Him  in  Himself.  The  effort  therefore  to  make 
the  paternal  relation  all  in  all  is,  according  to  this  showing,  a  false 
effort,  one  necessarily  leading  to  false  results.  In  this  case  the  re- 
sult is  very  apparent.  The  power  of  the  monarch  not  having  any 
safe  ground  to  rest  upon,  soon  becomes  reverenced  merely  as  power. 
No  conscience  of  a  law,  which  they  ought  to  obey,  is  called  forth 
in  the  minds  of  the  subjects  or  the  monarch ;  he  may  have  kindly 
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affections  towards  them,  which  may  be  reciprocated,  but  that  is  all. 
There  is  nothing  to  preserve  the  existence  and  sanctity  of  the 
family  relationship,  upon  which  the  sovereign  authority  is  built : 
nothing  to  resist  the  tendency  to  natural  worship,  which  destroys 
it :  nothing  to  hinder  the  monarch  from  believing  that  he  reigns 
by  his  own  right.  Hence,  these  so-called  patriarchal  governments, 
besides  that  they  awaken  neither  the  energies  of  the  human  intel- 
lect nor  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  soon  are  changed  into 
the  direct  contraries  of  that  which  they  profess  to  be.  The  father 
becomes  an  oppressor  of  his  own  people,  a  conqueror  of  others;  all 
idea  of  the  invisible  is  swallowed  up  in  a  reverence  for  him.  Ulti- 
mately he  is  looked  up  to  as  the  God  of  gods  and  the  Lord  of  lords. 
It  is  no  false  feeling  which  leads  us  to  rejoice  when  these  patriarchal 
kings  were  driven  back  by  the  little  national  bands  at  Marathon  or 
Pktsea.  No  one  who  reveres  invisible  more  than  visible  strength, 
will  restrain  his  paeans  at  that  discomfiture.  It  is  a  hateful  and  a 
godless  thing  to  check  them,  or  to  stir  up  our  sympathy  on  behalf 
of  the  Eastern  tyrant.  He  who  cherishes  such  a  habit  of  feeKng, 
will  not  be  able  to  rejoice,  whatever  he  may  fancy,  when  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  sink  like  lead  into  the  waters,  or,  when  Sisera  with  his 
six  hundred  chariots,  is  put  to  flight  by  the  prophetess  of  Israel. 

If  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  Jews,  we  shall  find  that  their 
distinct  polity  was  a  witness,  through  all  the  time  it  lasted,  against 
these  Babel  monarchies;  that  in  them  the  Jew  saw  that  world 
concentrated  in  its  worst  form,  out  of  which  the  covenant  with 
the  Abrahamic  family,  and  with  the  Israelitish  nation,  had  deliver- 
ed him.  To  be  like  this  world,  however,  to  share  its  splendours,  to 
adopt  its  worship,  was  the  perpetual  tendency  of  his  evil  nature,  a 
tendency  punished  at  length  by  subjection  to  its  tyranny.  But  it 
was  not  merely  by  punishment  that  this  inclination  was  resisted. 
The  wish  for  fellowship  with  other  nations  was  a  true  wish  invert- 
ed ;  the  dream  of  a  human  polity  was  one  which  the  true  God  had 
sent  to  the  Jew,  though  he  had  been  taught  how  to  realize  it  by 
an  evil  spirit.  To  bring  out  the  true  idea  of  such  a  polity,  to  show 
how  it  lay  hid  in  all  their  own  institutions,  and  how  it  would  at 
length  be  brought  out  into  full  manifestation,  this  was  the  great 
office  of  the  Hebrew  Seer.  Side  by  side  with  that  vision  of  a 
Babylonian  kingdom,  which  be  taught  his  countrymen  to  look  upon 
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It  based  upon  a  lying  principle,  the  contrary  of  their  owOi  and  at 
meant  to  be  their  scourge  if  they  adopted  that  principle  into  their 
own  conduct,  rose  up  another  viaon  of  a  king  who  did  not  judge 
after  the  sight  of  his  eyes  or  the  hearing  of  his  ears,  but  who  would 
rule  men  in  righteousness,  and  whom  the  heathen  should  own. 
And  as  each  new  step  in  the  history  of  the  covenant — the  first  call 
of  the  patriarch  which  made  them  a  family — ^their  deliverance  under 
Moses  which  made  them  a  nation — was  connected  with  a  fresh  re- 
velation of  the  Divine  Bang  through  these  different  relations,  neither 
displacing  the  other  but  adopting  it  into  itself;  this  glorious  visioD 
would  have  been  utterly  imperfect,  if  it  had  not  involved  the  pros* 
pect  of  such  a  discovery  as  had  not  been  vouchsafed  to  any  former 
age.  The  prophet,  trained  to  deep,  awful  meditation  in  the  law, 
the  history  of  his  land,  but  above  all  m  the  mysterious  services  of 
the  temple,  was  able  by  degrees  to  see,  as  one  sin  after  another,  one 
judgment  after  another  showed  him  what  were  the  dangers  and 
wants  of  his  nation,  that  the  heir  of  David's  throne  must  be  a  mav, 
in  as  strict  a  sense  as  David  was,  capable,  not  of  less  but  of  infin- 
itely greater  s}'mpathy  with  every  form  of  human  sorrow  than  he 
had  been  capable  of,  and  yet  that  in  Him,  the  worshipper  must  be- 
hold God  less  limited  by  human  conceptions,  more  in  his  own  ab- 
soluteness and  awfulness,  than  even  in  the  burning  bush,  or  amidst 
the  lightnings  of  Sinai.  How  these  two  longings  could  be  both 
accomplished ;  how  idolatry  could  be  abolished  by  the  very  mani- 
festation which  would  bring  the  object  of  worship  more  near  to  all 
human  thoughts  and  apprehensions;  how  the  belief  of  a  Being 
nigh  to  men,  could  be  reconciled  with  that  of  one  dwelling  in  hb 
own  perfection ;  how  unceasing  action  on  behalf  of  his  creatures 
consists  with  eternal  rest ;  how  He  could  be  satisfied  with  men,  and 
yet  be  incapable  of  satisfaction  with  any  thing  less  pure  and  holy 
than  himself;  these  were  the  awful  questions  with  which  the  pro- 
phet's soul  was  exercised,  and  which  were  answered,  not  at  once, 
but  in  glimpses  and  flashes  of  light  coming  across  the  darkness  of 
his  own  soul,  and  of  his  country's  condition,  wKich  even  now  startle 
us  as  we  read,  and  make  us  feel  that  the  words  are  meant  to  guide 
us  through  our  own  confusions,  and  not  to  give  us  notions  or  for- 
mulas for  disguising  them.  One  part  of  his  teaching  must  have 
been  derived  from  that  polity,  which  was  the  great  contrast  to  his 
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own.  The  universal  monarcbs,  the  Sennacheribs  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzars,  were  Men-gods,  They  took  to  themselves  the  attributes 
of  the  Invisible :  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  did  so,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  hid  the  view  of  any  thing  beyond  humanity  from 
the  eyes  of  men,  just  in  that  proportion  did  they  become  inhuman, 
separate  from  their  kind,  dwelling  apart  in  an  infernal  solitude. 

This  black  ground  brought  the  perfectly  clear  bright  object 
more  distinctly  within  their  view;  they  felt  that  the  God-man,  in 
whom  the  fulness  and  awfulness  of  Godhead  should  shine  forth, 
might  therefore  have  perfect  sympathy  with  the  poorest  and  most 
friendless,  and  might  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  enter  into 
that  transcendent  region  which  their  spirits  had  ever  been  seeking 
end  never  been  able  to  penetrate. 

ni.  Now,  when  we  open  the  first  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  first  words  of  it  announce  that  the  subject  of  it  is  the  Son  of 
David  and  the  Son  of  Abraham.  As  we  read  on,  we  find  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  writer,  this  person  came  into  the  world 
to  establish  a  Kingdom.  Every  act  and  word  which  is  recorded  of 
Him,  has  reference  to  this  kingdom.  A  voice  is  heard  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  that  a  kingdom  is  at  hand.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  comes 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom.  He  goes  into  a  mount  to 
deliver  the  principles  of  his  kingdom.  He  speaks  parables  to  the 
people,  nearly  every  one  of  which  is  prefaced  with,  *'  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like.''  He  heals  the  sick :  it  is  that  the  Jews 
may  know  that  his  kingdom  is  come  nigh  to  them.  His  private 
conferences  with  his  disciples,  just  as  much  as  his  public  discourses, 
relate  to  ilie  character,  the  establishment,  and  the  destinies  of  this 
kingdom.  He  is  anaigned  before  Pontius  Pilate  for  claiming  to 
be  a  king.     The  superscription  on  the  cross  proclaims  him  a  king. 

That  there  is  a  difference  of  character  and  style  in  the  different 
Evangelists,  and  that  a  hundred  different  theories  may  be  suggested 
as  to  their  origin,  their  coincidences,  their  varieties,  no  one  will 
deny.  But  that  this  characteristic  is  common  to  them  all,  that  the 
most  sweeping  doctrine  respecting  the  interpolations  which  have 
crept  into  them  could  not  eliminate  it  out  of  them,  that  it  would 
not  be  the  least  affected  if  the  principle  and  method  of  their  forma- 
tion were  ascertained,  is  equally  true.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
under  one  aspect  or  other  the  subject  of  them  alL    But  this  peca- 
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liarity,  it  will  be  said,  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  are  Jews;  language  of  this  kind  is  essentially  Jew- 
ish. It  belonged  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  most  strange  and  Ugot^ 
ed  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  reader 
will  perceive,  these  statements  exactly  tally  with  mine.  I  have  en- 
deavoured  to  show  that  the  habit  of  thinking,  which  this  perpetual 
use  of  a  certain  phrase  indicates,  is  Jewish,  and  why  it  is  Jewish. 
But  there  is  a  long  step  from  this  admission,  to  the  one  which  b gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  involved  in  it,  that  this  f^rase  is  merely  con- 
nected with  particular  accidents  and  circumstances,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that  which  is  essential  and  human.  According  to  my 
view  of  the  position  of  the  Israelite,  he  was  taken  out  of  all  nations 
expressly  to  be  a  witness  of  that  which  is  unchanging  and  perma- 
nent, of  that  which  is  not  modal,  of  the  meaning  of  those  relation- 
ships which  belonged  to  him  in  common  with  the  Pagans  and  widi 
us,  and  which,  as  every  Pagan  felt,  and  as  every  peasant  among  us 
feels,  have  a  meaning,  and  of  the  ground  and  purpose  of  national 
institutions  and  of  law,  which  the  Pagans  acknowledged,  and  which 
most  of  us  acknowledge,  to  be  the  great  distinction  between  men  and 
brutes.  And  Gince  beneath  these  relationships,  and  this  national 
polity,  the  Pagans  believed,  and  we  believe,  that  some  other  polity 
is  lying,  not  limited  like  the  former,  not  exclusive  like  the  latter,  I 
cannot  see  why  we  are  to  talk  of  the  prejudices  and  idiosyncracies 
of  the  Jew,  because  he  expresses  this  universal  idea  in  the  words 
which  are  the  simplest  and  the  aptest  to  convey  it.  That,  say  the 
Evangelists,  which  we  have  been  promised,  that  which  we  expect, 
is  a  Kingdom ;  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  believe  and  aflirm  to  be  the 
King.  Either  proposition  may  be  denied.  It  may  be  said,  "  Men 
are  not  in  want  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  society."  It  may  be 
said,  "This  person  has  not  the  credentials  of  the  character  which 
he  assumes."  But  it  must,  according  to  all  ordinary  rules  of  criti- 
cism, be  admitted  that  this  was  the  idea  of  the  Evangelists,  and  we 
ought  surely,  in  studying  an  author,  to  seek  that  we  may  enter  into 
his  idea,  before  we  substitute  for  it  one  of  our  own. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  the  objector  would  be  ready  with  an 
answer  to  this  statement,  and  that  it  is  one  which  will  derive  no  lit- 
tle countenance  from  the  opinions  which  are  current  among  religious 
people,  and  therefore  will  have  no  inconsiderable  weight  with  them. 
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It  will  be  said,  **  We  have  an  excuse  for  this  attempt  to  separate  the 
inward  sense  of  the  Gospels  from  their  Jewish  accidents,  in  the  in- 
consistency which  we  discover  in  the  use  of  those  very  phrases  to 
which  you  allude.  Do  not  the  Evangelists  constantly  represent  this 
kingdom  as  if  it  were  an  outward  and  visible  kingdom,  just  like 
that  of  David  and  Solomon,  nay,  that  very  kingdom  restored  and 
extended  t  as  something  to  supersede  the  government  of  Herod,  ul- 
timately perhaps  that  of  the  Cesars  ?  And  do  they  not  at  the  same 
time  introduce  such  words  as  these  and  attribute  them  to  their  Mas- 
ter: 'The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,'  *The 
kingdom  of  Grod  is  within  you,' '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,' 
— words  which  indicate  that  He  taught  (at  least  commonly)  an- 
other doctrine,  which  has  become  leavened  with  these  coarser  and 
more  sensual  elements  ?  If  so,  are  we  not  justified  in  decomposing 
the  mass,  and  taking  out  the  pure  ore  V^ 

I  think  the  reader,  who  has  gone  along  with  roe  thus  far,  will 
not  be  much  staggered  by  this  argument.  The  kingdom  of  David, 
the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  tvas  distinguished  from  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world.  It  did  not  come  with  observation.  It  stood  upon  the 
principle  which  other  kingdoms  set  at  naught — the  principle  that  the 
visible  king  is  the  type  of  the  invisible,  that  he  reigns  in  virtue  of  a 
covenant  between  the  invisible  king  and  the  nation,  that  he  is  subject 
to  a  divine  law.  This  principle,  which  was  practically  denied  in  all  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth — denied  then  especially  and  emphatically 
when  they  became  kingdoms  (the  ordinary,  apparently  the  neces- 
sary, consummation  of  them  all,) — the  Israelitish  kingdom  existed 
to  enforce.  All  through  the  history,  the  tendency  of  the  nation  and 
its  kings  to  set  at  naught  the  constitutional  principle,  to  forget  the 
covenant,  is  manifest ;  but  this  very  tendency  proved  the  truth  of 
the  idea  against  which  it  warred.  If  this  be  so,  what  contradiction 
was  it  to  affirm  that  the  new  kingdom  was  the  kingdom  promised 
to  David,  the  kingdom  of  his  son,  and  yet  that  it  was  in  the  high- 
est sense  a  kingdom  not  to  be  observed  by  the  outward  eye,  a  kbg- 
dom  within,  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world  ? 

Do  I  mean  that  there  was  nothing  startling  in  such  announce- 
ments to  all  or  to  most  of  those  who  first  heard  them?  If  I  did,  I 
should  be  rejecting  the  express  testimony  of  the  Evangelists.  They 
tell  us  that  the  leading  members  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and 
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all  the  roost  admired  and  popular  sects  'which  difided  it,  were  coih 
tioually  perplexed  and  outraged  by  this  languageb  But  they  tdl 
us  also,  that  these  same  persons  had  lost  the  family  and  national 
character  of  Hebrews,  that  they  perverted  the  express  commands 
of  God  respecting  the  honouring  of  fathers  and  mothers,  that  they 
had  no  feelings  of  fellowship  with  Israelites  as  Israelites,  but  glori- 
fied themselves  in  their  difference  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen 
either  on  the  score  of  righteousness  or  of  wisdom ;  that  individual 
self-exaltation,  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  grounds,  was  their  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic.  They  tell  us,  in  strict  connstency  with 
these  observations,  that  these  men  were  never  so  scandalized  as 
when  Jesus  spoke  of  his  Father^  of  his  coming  to  do  his  will,  of 
his  knowing  Him,  and  being  one  with  Him.  The  idea  of  a  relation 
between  mea  and  their  Maker,  which  was  the  idea  implied  in  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  had  wholly  departed  from  them ;  and  there* 
fore,  the  hope  of  a  complete  manifestation  of  the  ground  upon 
which  this  relationship  rested,  the  hope  which  had  sustamed  every 
suffering  Israelite  in  every  age — which  was  expressly  the  hope  of 
Israel— <;ould  not  be  cherished  by  them.  •  Their  idea  of  God  was 
the  heathen  one  of  a  Being  sitting  in  the  clouds  or  diffused  through 
the  universe,  entirely  separated  from  his  worshippers,  incapable  of 
speaking  through  men  to  men,  only  declaring  himself  by  signs,  like 
those  of  the  red  sky  in  the  morning  and  the  lowering  sky  in  the 
evening.  And  therefore  the  king  they  expected  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  absolute  Emperor.  It  is  true  that  the  awful  words, 
•*  We  have  no  king  but  Cesar,**  would  not  have  been  uttered  at 
any  other  moment  than  the  one  which  called  them  forth ;  that  it 
required  the  most  intense  hatred  and  all  the  other  passions  which 
then  had  possession  of  their  hearts,  to  induce  the  priests  formally 
to  abandon  the  dream  of  Jewish  supremacy ;  and  that  they  proba- 
bly reserved  to  themselves  a  right  of  maintaining  one  doctrine  in 
the  schools,  another  in  the  judgment-hall.  Still  these  words  ex- 
pressed the  most  inward  thought  of  the  speakers;  the  king  of  Abra- 
ham's seed  whom  they  wanted  was  a  Cesar  and  nothing  else. 

But  those  who  amidst  much  confusion  and  ignorance  had  really 
claimed  their  position  as  members  of  a  nation  in  covenant  with 
God ;  those  who  had  walked  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blame- 
less, finding  in  every  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence,  which  seemed 
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to  the  world  a  phantom,  the  deepest  reality,  and  in  what  the  world 
called  realities,  the  merest  phantoms ;  those  who  were  conscioos 
of  their  own  darkness,  but  rested  upon  the  promise  of  a  light  which 
fllioold  arise  and  shine  upon  their  land ;  those  who,  uniting  to  pub- 
lic shame  a  miserable  sense  of  moral  evil,  looked  for  a  deliverer 
from  both  at  once ;  those  to  whom  the  sight  of  the  Roman  soldier 
was  oppressive,  not  because  it  reminded  them  of  their  tribute,  but 
because  it  told  them  that  the  national  life  was  gone,  or  lasted  only 
in  their  prayers ;  those  who  under  the  fig-tree  had  besought  Qod 
that  the  clouds  which  hid  his  countenance  from  them  might  be 
dispersed,  that  He  would  remember  the  poor,  and  that  men  might 
not  have  the  upper  hand :  these,  whether  or  no  they  could  recon- 
cile in  their  understandings  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  which  should 
rule  over  all  with  one  which  should  be  in  their  hearts,  at  least 
acknowledged  inwardly  that  only  one  to  which  both  descriptions 
were  applicable,  could  meet  the  cries  which  they  had  sent  up  to 
heaven.  And  whatever  they  saw  of  Him  who  was  proclaimed 
the  king,  whatever  they  heard  Him  speak,  tended  to  bring  these 
thoughts  into  harmony,  or,  at  all  events,  to  make  them  feel  that 
each  alike  was  necessary.  He  exercised  power  over  the  elements 
and  over  the  secret  functions  of  the  human  body,  (of  course  I  am 
assuming  the  story  of  the  Evangelists,  my  object  being  to  show 
that  the  different  parts  of  it  are  thoroughly  consistent,  when  they 
are  viewed  in  reference  to  one  leading  idea,)  but  this  power  is 
exercised  for  the  sake  of  timid  fishermen,  of  paralytics  and  lepers. 
He  declares  that  his  kingdom  is  like  unto  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
which  is  indeed  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but  which  becomes  a  tree 
wherein  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodge ;  He  declares  also  that  this  seed 
of  the  kingdom  is  scattered  over  different  soils,  and  that  the  right 
soil  for  it  is  in  an  honest  heart.  His  acts  produce  the  most  obvious 
outward  effects,  yet  their  main  effect  is  to  carry  the  persua^on 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  prepared  observer,  that  a  communion  had 
been  opened  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world,  and  that 
the  one  was  under  the  power  of  the  other.  His  words  were  ad- 
dressed to  Israelites  as  the  children  of  the  covenant,  yet  every  one 
of  them  tended  to  awaken  in  these  Israelites  a  sense  of  humanity , 
a  feeling  that  to  be  Israelites  they  must  be  more.  And  all  this 
general  language  was  preparatory  to  the  discoveries  which  were 
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made  in  that  last  supper,  when,  having  loyed  his  own  who  were 
in  the  world,  He  loved  them  unto  the  end, — to  the  announcements 
that  they  were  all  united  in  Him,  as  the  branch  is  united  to  the 
vine — that  there  was  a  still  more  wonderful  union  between  Him 
and  his  Father,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  they  might  through 
this  union  attain — and  that  a  Spirit  would  come  to  dwell  with 
them  and  to  testify  of  Him  and  of  the  Father.  All  which  dis- 
courses to  men  are  gathered  up  in  the  amazing  prayer,  **  That 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  may  be  one  in  us." 

Either  those  words  contain  the  essence  and  meanmg  of  the 
whole  history,  or  that  history  must  be  rejected  as  being  from  first 
to  last  the  wickedest  lie  and  the  most  awful  blasphemy  ever  palmed 
upon  the  world.  And  if  they  do  contain  the  meaning  of  it,  that 
meaning  must  be  embodied  in  ads.  The  Evangelists  therefore  go 
on  to  record  in  words  perfectly  calm  and  simple,  the  death  of  thar 
master  and  his  resurrection.  As  events  they  are  related ;  no  com* 
roent  is  made  upon  them ;  few  hints  are  given  of  any  effects  to 
follow  from  them.  We  are  made  to  feel  by  the  quiet  accurate 
detail,  "  He  certainly  died,  who,  as  we  believed,  was  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  King  of  Israel ;  He  actually  rose  with  his  body,  and 
came  among  us  who  knew  Him,  and  spake  and  ate  with  us  :  this 
is  the  accomplishment  of  the  union  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  it 
is  no  longer  a  word,  it  is  a  fact."  And  of  this  fact,  the  risen  Lord 
tells  his  Apostles  that  they  are  to  go  into  the  world  and  testify; 
nor  merely  to  testify  of  it ;  but  to  adopt  men  into  a  society  grounded 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  it.  In  connection  with  that  command, 
and  as  the  ultimate  basis  of  the  universal  society,  a  name  is  pro- 
claimed, in  which  the  name  that  had  been  revealed  to  Abraham, 
and  that  more  awful  one  which  Moses  heard  in  the  bush,  are  com- 
bined and  reconciled. 

To  a  person  who  has  contemplated  the  Gospel  merely  as  the 
case  of  certain  great  doctrines  or  fine  moralities,  the  ^ds  of  the 
.Spostles  must  be  an  utterly  unintelligible  book.  For  in  the  speci- 
mens of  the  Apostles'  preaching  which  it  gives  us,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  references  to  the  discourses  or  the  parables  of  our 
Lord.  They  dwell  mainly  upon  the  great  acts  of  death  and  resur- 
rection as  evidences  that  Jesus  was  the  king,  as  expounding  and 
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eonsummating  the  previous  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  justify- 
ing and  realizing  the  truth  which  worked  in  the  minds  of  the 
heathen,  ''  that  we  are  his  offspring."  On  the  other  hand  a  per- 
son who  really  looks  upon  the  Bible  as  the  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  universal  and  spiritual  kingdom,  of  that  kingdom  which 
God  had  ever  intended  for  men,  and  of  which  the  universal  king- 
dom then  exbting  in  the  world  was  the  formal  opposite,  will  find 
in  this  book  exactly  that  without  which  all  the  former  records 
would  be  unmeaning. 

The  narrator  of  such  transcendent  events,  as  the  ascension  of 
the  Son  of  Man  into  the  invisible  glory,  or  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
to  take  possession  of  the  feelings,  thoughts,  utterances  of  mortal 
men,  might  have  been  expected  to  stand  still  and  wonder  at  that 
which  with  so  entire  a  belief  he  was  recording.  But  no — he  looks 
upon  these  events  as  the  necessary  consummation  of  all  that  went 
before,  the  necessary  foundations  of  the  existence  of  the  Church. 
And  therefore,  he  can  quietly  relate  any  other  circumstances,  how- 
ever apparently  disproportionate,  which  were  demanded  for  the 
outward  manifestation  and  development  of  that  Church,  such  as  the 
meeting  of  the  Apostles  in  the  upper  room,  and  the  completion  of 
their  number.  If  the  foundation  of  this  kingdom  were  the  end  of 
all  the  purposes  of  God,  if  it  were  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men,  the  human  conditions  of  it  could  be  no  more  passed  over  than 
the  divine ;  it  was  as  needful  to  prove  that  the  ladder  had  its  foot 
upon  earth,  as  that  it  had  come  down  out  of  heaven.  As  we 
proceed,  we  find  every  new  step  of  the  story  leading  us  to  notice 
the  Church  as  the  child  which  the  Jewish  polity  had  for  so  many 
ages  been  carrying  in  its  womb.  Its  filial  relation  is  first  demon- 
stfsted,  it  is  shown  to  be  an  Israelitic  not  a  mundane  common- 
WMlth ;  then  it  is  shown,  that  though  not  mundane,  it  is  essentially 
Atfj?kzn,  containing  a  principle  of  expansion  greater  than  that  which 
dwelt  in  the  Roman  empire. 

And  here  lies  the  apparent  contradiction,  the  real  harmony  of 
those  two  aspects  in  which  this  kingdom  was  contemplated  by  the 
Apostles  of  the  circumcision  and  by  St.  Paul.  The  one  witnessed 
for  the  continuity  of  it,  the  other  for  its  freedom  from  all  national 
exclusions.  These,  we  may  believe,  were  their  respective  oflSces. 
Yet,  as  each  fulfilled  the  one,  he  was  in  fact  teaching  the  other 
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truth  most  effectually.  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  were  maiDtaimng 
the  universality  of  the  Church,  while  they  were  contending  for  Us 
Jewish  character  and  derivation.  St  Paul  was  maintaining  the 
national  covenant,  while  he  was  telling  the  Gentiles,  that  if  they 
were  circumcised  Christ  would  profit  them  nothing.  Take  away 
the  first  testimony  and  the  Church  becomes  an  earthly  not  a  spirit* 
ual  commonwealth,  and  therefore  subject  to  earthly  limitations; 
take  away  the  second,  and  the  promise  to  Abraham  is  unfulfilled. 
In  another  sense,  as  the  canon  of  Scripture  shows,  St.  Paul  was 
more  directly  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  distinction,  by 
upholding  the  distinctness  of  ecclesiastical  communities  according 
to  tribes  and  countries  than  the  Apostles  of  Jerusalem ;  and  thej 
were  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  universality  of  the  Church  more 
than  he  did  by  addressing  the  members  of  it  as  of  an  entire  com- 
munity dispersed  through  different  parts  of  the  world. 

But  we  must  not  forget,  that  while  this  universal  society, 
according  to  the  historical  conception  of  it,*  grew  out  of  the  Jewish 
family  and  nation,  it  is,  according  to  the  theological  conception  of 
it,  the  root  of  both.  "  That,"  says  Aristotle,*  "  which  is  first  as 
cause  is  last  in  discovery."  And  this  beautiful  formula  is  transla- 
ted into  life  and  reality  in  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  when  St 
Paul  tells  them  that  they  were  created  in  Christ  before  all  worlds, 
and  when  be  speaks  of  the  transcendent  economy  as  being  gradu- 
ally revealed  to  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  by  the  Spirit  In  this 
passage  it  seems  to  me,  lies  the  key  to  the  whole  character  of  the 
dispensation,  as  well  as  of  the  books  in  which  it  is  set  forth.  If 
the  Gospel  be  the  revelation  or  unveiling  of  a  mystery  hidden  from 
ages  and  generations ;  if  this  mystery  be  the  true  constitution  of 
humanity  in  Christ,  so  that  a  man  believes  and  acts  a  lie  who  does 
not  claim  for  himself  union  with  Christ,  we  can  understand  why 
the  deepest  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  instead  of  being 
digests  of  doctrine,  are  epistles,  explaining  to  those  who  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ  their  own  position,  bringing 
out  that  side  of  it  which  had  reference  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  or  to  their  most  besetting  sins,  and  show- 
ing what  life  was  in  consistency,  what  life  at  variance  with  it    We 
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can  understand  why  the  opening  of  the  first  of  these  epistles,  of 
ibeone  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  roost  like  a  systematic 
treatise,  announces  that  the  Gospel  is  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was  made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  marked 
oat  as  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness, by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  fact  of  a  union  between 
die  Godhead  and  humanity  is  thus  set  forth  as  the  one  which  the 
Apostle  felt  himself  appointed  to  proclaim,  which  was  the  ground 
of  the  message  to  the  Gentiles,  and  in  which  all  ideas  of  reconcili- 
ation, of  a  divine  life,  justification  by  faith,  sanctification  by  the 
Spirit,  were  implicitly  contained.  We  can  understand  why  the 
great  fight  of  the  Apostle  with  the  Corinthians  should  be  because 
they  exalted  certain  notions,  and  certain  men  as  the  representatives 
of  these  notions,  into  the  place  of  Him  who  was  the  Lord  of  their 
fellowship,  and  why  pride,  sensuality,  contempt  of  others,  abuse  of 
ordinances  should  be  necessarily  consequent  upon  that  sin.  We 
can  understand  why  St.  Paul  curses  with  such  vehemence  those 
faise  teachers  who  had  denied  the  Galatians  the  right  to  call  them- 
selves  children  of  God  in  Christ  in  virtue  of  tiie  new  covenant, 
and  had  sent  them  back  to  the  old.  We  may  perceive  that  those 
wonderful  words  in  which  he  addresses  the  Ephesians,  when  he 
tells  them  that  they  were  sitting  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus, 
are  just  as  real  and  practical  as  the  exhortations  at  the  end  of  the 
same  letter,  respecting  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  fathers 
and  children,  and  that  the  second  are  involved  in  the  first.  We 
may  see  what  connection  there  is  between  the  entreaty  to  the 
Colos^ans  not  to  stoop  to  will  worship  and  the  service  of  Angels, 
and  the  assertion  of  the  fact,  that  Christ  was  in  them  the  hope  of 
glory,  and  that  He  is  the  head  in  whom  dwell  all  the  riches  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  We  may  see  how  possible  it  was  for 
some  of  the  Philippian  Church  to  be  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
their  god  their  belly,  their  glory  their  shame,  not  because  they  had 
not  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  being  members  of  Christ, 
hot  because  they  had  not  pressed  forward  to  realize  their  claim. 
We  may  enter  a  little  into  the  idea  of  the  letter  to  the  Thessaloni* 
ans,  however  we  may  differ  about  the  particular  time  or  times  of 
its  accomplishment,  that  there  must  be  a  coeval  manifestation  of 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  and  of  the  mystery  of  godliness;  that  the 
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two  kingdoms  being  always  in  conflict^  at  certain  great  crises  of 
the  world,  are  brought  into  direct  and  open  collision.  We  shall 
not  need  any  evidence  of  the  Apostolical  derivation  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  to  convince  us,  that  it  unfolds  the  relations  betweeo 
the  national  and  the  universal  dispensation,  between  that  which 
was  the  shadow  and  that  which  was  the  substance  of  a  Divine 
humanity ;  between  that  which  enabled  the  worshipper  to  eiqpect 
a  perfect  admission  into  the  Divine  presence,  and  that  which  admit- 
ted him  to  it ;  between  that  which  revealed  God  to  him  as  the 
enemy  of  evil,  and  that  which  revealed  Him  as  the  conqueror  of 
it.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  any  previous  intimation  which  has 
been  given  us,  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  should  in  erery  part 
of  it  represent  the  sin  of  men  as  consisting  in  their  unbelief  of  the 
blessings  into  which  they  are  received  at  each  stage  of  the  Divine 
manifestation,  and  that  he  should  with  solemn  earnestness,  mixed 
with  warnings  of  a  fearful  and  hopeless  apostasy,  urge  those  whom 
he  is  addressing  to  believe  that  the  position  into  which  they  had 
been  brought  was  that  afler  which  all  former  ages  had  been  aspirings 
and  as  such,  to  claim  it.  From  these  exhortations  and  admonitions, 
the  transition  is  easy  to  those  Catholic  epistles  which  some  have 
found  it  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  And 
doubtless,  if  the  faith  which  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  adjured  men,  by  such  grand  promises  and 
dire  threats,  to  exercise,  were  not  faith  in  a  living  Being,  who  had 
adoptetl  men  into  fellowship  with  himself  on  purpose  that  being 
righteous  by  virtue  of  that  union  they  might  do  righteous  acts,  that 
having  claimed  their  peace  as  members  of  a  body  the  Spirit  might 
work  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,  the  assertions 
that  faith  without  works  saves,  and  that  faith  without  works  cannot 
save,  are  hopelessly  irreconcilable.  But  if  the  idea  of  St.  Paul,  as 
much  as  of  St.  James,  be,  that  all  worth  may  be  attributed  to  faith, 
in  so  far  forth  as  it  unites  us  to  an  object  and  raises  us  out  of  our- 
selves— no  worth  at  all,  so  far  as  it  is  contemplated  simply  as  a 
property  in  ourselves ;  if  this  be  the  very  principle  which  the  whole 
Bible  is  developing,  one  does  not  well  see  what  either  position 
would  be  good  for,  if  the  other  were  wanting.  If  our  Lord  came 
among  men  that  he  might  bring  them  into  a  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness, peace,  and  joy,  because  a  kingdom  grounded  upon  fellowship 
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with  a  righteous  and  perfect  Being,  the  notion  that  that  righteous* 
ness  can  ever  belong  to  any  man  in  himself,  and  the  notion  that 
eyery  one  is  not  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  it  in  himself  would  seem 
to  be  equally  contradictions.     And  therefore  I  believe  without  this 
consideration  we  shall  be  as  much  puzzled  by  the  sketch  of  a 
Christian  man's  life,  discipline,  and  conflicts,  in  the  epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  and  by  the  doctrine  of  St.  John,  that  love  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  God's  revelations  and  all  man's  strivings,  as  by  any 
former  part  of  the  book.    For  that  men  are  not  to  gain  a  kingdom 
hereafter,  but  are  put  in  possession  of  it  now,  and  that  through  their 
chastisements  and  the  oppositions  of  their  evil  nature,  they  are  to 
learn  its  character  and  enter  into  its  privileges,  is  surely  taught  in 
every  verse  of  the  one ;  and  that  love  has  been  manifested  unto 
men,  that  they  have  been  brought  into  fellowship  with  it,  that  by 
that  fellowship  they  may  rise  to  the  fruition  of  it,  and  that  this 
fellowship  is  for  us  as  members  of  a  family,  so  that  he  who  loveth 
God  must  love  his  brother  also,  is  affirmed  again  and  again  in 
express  words  of  the  other.     With  such  thoughts  in  our  mind,  I 
beUeve  we  may  venture,  with  hope  of  the  deepest  instruction,  upon 
the  study  of  the  last  book  in  the  Bible.    For  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  determine  which  of  all  the  chronological  speculations 
respecting  it  is  the  least  untenable,  though  we  may  not  decide  con- 
fidently whether  it  speaks  to  us  of  the  future  or  of  the  past,  whether 
it  describes  a  conflict  of  principles  or  of  persons,  of  this  we  shall 
have  no  doubt,  that  it  does  exhibit  at  one  period  or  through  all 
periods  a  real  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  a  kingdom  of  which 
the  principle  must  be  ever  the  same,  a  kingdom  to  which  all  king- 
doms are  meant  to  be  in  subjection ;   a  kingdom  which  is  main- 
taining itself  against  an  opposing  tyranny,  whereof  the  ultimate 
law  is  brute  force  or  unalloyed  selfishness ;  a  kingdom  which  must 
prevail  because  it  rests  upon  a  name  which  expresses  the  perfect 
Love,  the  ineffable  Unity,  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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Wb  have  observed  the  traces  of  a  spiritual  constitution  for  man- 
kind. We  have  observed  that  the  two  parts  of  this  constitution, 
which  are  united  by  family  relationships  and  by  locality,  depend 
upon  a  third  part  which  is  universal.  We  have  observed  that 
there  are  two  possible  forms  of  a  universal  society,  one  of  which  is 
destructive  of  the  family  and  national  principle,  the  other  the  ex- 
pansion of  them.  The  first  of  these  is  that  which  in  Scripture  is 
called  THIS  world,  the  latter  is  that  which  in  Scripture  is  called 
THE  CHURCH.  We  have  observed  that  the  principles  of  the  world 
exist  b  the  heart  of  every  family  and  of  every  nation ;  that  they 
are  precisely  the  natural  tendencies  and  inclinations  of  men;  that 
they  are  always  threatening  to  become  predominant ;  that  when 
they  become  predominant  there  ceases  to  be  any  recognition  of  men 
as  related  to  a  Being  above  them,  any  recognition  of  them  as  po^ 
sessing  a  common  humanity.  The  other  body,  therefore,  the 
Church,  being  especially  the  witness  for  these  facts  which  it  is 
natural  to  us  to  deny,  must  be  a  distinct  body.  In  losing  its  dis- 
tinctness it  loses  its  meaning,  loses  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
though  the  words  may  at  first  sound  paradoxical,  its  universality. 
The  question  then  which  we  have  to  examine  is,  are  there  any  signs 
in  the  present  day  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  body 
upon  the  earth  1  Do  these  signs  identify  that  body  with  the  one 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  7  Are  they  an  effectual  witness  against  the 
world  1 


SECTION  I. 
BAPTISM. 


That  there  has  existed  for  the  last  1800  years,  a  certain  rite 
called  Baptism  ;  that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  national  customs  of 
any  of  the  people  among  whom  it  b  found ;  that  different  tribes  of 
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the  most  different  origin  and  character  adopted  it,  and  when  they 
had  received  it  believed  themselves  to  be  members  of  a  common 
society  ;  that  this  society  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  an 
invisible  world,  and  with  a  certain  worship  and  government ;  that 
an  immense  proportion  of  all  the  children  in  Europe  are  admitted 
very  shortly  after  their  birth  to  the  rite ;  that  it  is  generally  per- 
formed by  a  peculiar  class  of  functionaries — these  are  facts,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  by  any  proof.  The  only  question  is 
whether  these  facts  have  a  meaning  and  what  that  meaning  is. 

The  idea  of  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace 
it,  is  that  Jesus  Christ  came  upon  earth  to  reveal  a  kingdom,  which 
kingdom  is  founded  upon  a  union  established  in  his  person  between 
man  and  God — between  the  visible  and  invisible  world — and  ulti- 
mately upon  a  revelation  of  the-divine  Name.  If  then  the  setting 
up  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  adoption  of  men  into  it,  be  not  connect- 
ed in  the  New  Testament  with  the  rite  of  baptism,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  fact  we  have  just  noticed,  let  its  import  be  what  it 
may,  does  not  concern  us.  Even  though  baptism  were  enjoined  as 
a  rite  by  our  Lord  himself,  yet  if  it  were  appointed  in  such  terms  as^ 
leave  us  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  it  was  merely  accidental  to  the 
general  purposes  of  his  advent,  we  cannot  prove  an  identity  be* 
tween  the  universal  society  which  acknowledges  it  now  and  the 
one  which  He  founded. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  Gospels  that  we  may  see  there  how  far 
fhb  is  the  case.  One  of  the  first  events  announced  there  is  con- 
tained in  these  words :  *^  In  those  days  came  John  the  Bsiptist, 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea  and  saying :  Repent  ye,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusa- 
lem and  all  Jodea,  and  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan  confessing 
their  sins."  This  narrative  is  at  least  singular :  baptism  is  connect- 
ed with  a  spiritnai  act,  that  of  repentance ;  with  a  spiritual  promise, 
that  of  remission ;  with  the  announcement  of  a  kingdom ;  with  an 
intimation  that  that  kingdom  should  not  merely  be  composed  of  the 
children  of  Abraham.  Supposing  it  were,  as  some  imagine,  a 
ceremony  not  known  until  that  time,  then  it  was  introduced  at  the 
Ter}'  moment  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  to  begin;  supposmg 
it  had  been  practised,  as  others  say>  at  the  reception  of  Gentile  con- 
verts to  the  privileges  of  the  outer  court,  then  the  administration  of 
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it  to  the  Jews  would  appear  to  be  a  most  sigDificant  intimatioii 
that  they  were  henceforth  to  take  their  stand  upon  a  universal  hu« 
man  ground.  This  baptism  then  was  the  preparation  for  the  gos- 
pel. It  may,  however,  for  aught  that  appears  at  present,  have  been 
only  a  preparation.  But  Jesus  Himself  descends  into  the  water, 
and  as  He  comes  out  of  it,  a  voice  from  heaven  proclaims  Him  the 
well  beloved  Son,  and  the  Spirit  descends  upon  Him  in  a  bodily 
diape.  The  announcement  then  that  the  Divine  man,  the  king  of 
men,  had  really  appeared,  was,  according  to  the  Gospels,  connected 
with  Baptism.  And  this  same  Baptism  they  speak  of  as  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  and  of  all  the  acts  by  which  his 
descent  from  above  was  attested.  Yet  this  might  have  been  neces- 
sary to  mark  the  leader ;  it  need  not  have  any  application  to  his 
disciples.  But  Jesus  preached,  saymg,  **  Repent,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand ;"  he  appoints  Apostles  to  go  and  declare  that 
kingdom ;  and  these  Apostles  baptize.  The  nature  of  their  mes- 
sage may  denote,  however,  that  they  were  only  continuing  the  dis- 
pensation of  John,  that  they  had  nothing  directly  to  do  with  that 
higher  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire,  which  John  had  de- 
clared would  supersede  his  own.  Our  Lord  has  a  conversation  with 
Nicodemus  in  which  He  tells  him  that  he  must  be  born  again  if  he 
would  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  because  that  which  is  born  of 
the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit ;  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  for  the  fleshly  man  to  understand  even 
earthly  things,  much  more  these  heavenly  things,  which  He  alone 
could  reveal  who  had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  was  in  heaven. 
And  this  declaration  of  the  transcendental  character  of  the  new 
kmgdom  is  joined  to  the  words,  '*  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Yet  perhaps,  even  here  there  may  be  a  reference  rather  to  the  spi- 
ritual eye  in  man,  which  this  ordinance,  like  those  earlier  ordinan- 
ces of  the  Jews,  might  be  the  means  of  opening,  than  to  the  actual 
gift  of  God's  Spirit  which  was  promised ;  for  it  is  said  expressly, 
"  The  Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet 
glorified."  Our  Lord  appears  to  his  disciples  after  He  bad  risen 
firom  the  dead,  and  He  says,  '^  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  earth,  go  therefore,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost.'^  This  language  is  certainly  strange;  for  it  seems  as  if  it  could 
only  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  But  one 
other  point  of  evidence  is  still  wanting.  Did  the  Apostles,  after  the 
glorification  of  Christ,  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  still  bap- 
tize with  water  t  St  Peter  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  and  said 
to  the  Jews,  **  God  hath  made  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified,  both  Lord 
and  Christ ;  repent  therefore,  and  be  baptized  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  the  same  day  three  thousand  were 
baptized.  This  evidence  may  perhaps  be  enough  to  show  that  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts,  believed  this  to  be  the  sign 
of  admission  into  Christ's  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom,  and  con- 
sequently, that  every  person  receiving  that  sign  was,  ipso  /actOf  a 
member  of  that  kingdom.  As  the  son  or  servant  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  entered  so  soon  as  he  was  manumitted  upon  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  as  all  immunities  and  responsibilities  appertain- 
ing to  this  character  from  that  hour  became  his,  the  young  Chris- 
tian convert  who  had  derived  his  instruction  from  the  Scriptures 
could  not  doubt,  that  from  the  time  of  his  baptism  he  was  free  of 
that  brotherhood  of  which  his  Lord  was  the  head.  He  could  not 
doubt  that  whatever  language,  be  it  as  lofty  as  it  might,  described 
that  brotherhood,  described  his  state ;  that  if  Christ  came  to  make 
men  sons  of  God,  he  was  a  son  of  God ;  if  He  came  to  make  them 
members  of  his  own  body,  he  was  a  member  of  that  body ;  if  He 
came  to  endue  men  with  his  Spirit,  that  Spirit  was  given  to  hiuL 
His  baptism  said  to  him,  This  is  your  position;  according  to  the' 
conditions  of  it  you  are  to  live.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  life.  It  will 
be  one  of  perpetual  conflict  You  will  have  a  battle  not  with  flesh 
and  blood  only,  but  with  principalities  and  powers,  with  the  rulers 
of  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  But  understand  the  nature 
of  the  battle.  Your  foes  are  not  hindering  you  from  obtaining  a 
blessing ;  they  are  hindering  you  from  entering  into  the  fruition  of 
one  that  has  been  obtained  for  you ;  they  will  laugh  at  you  for 
pretending  that  it  is  yours;  they  will  tell  you  that  you  must  not 
claim  it  But  in  the  strength  of  this  covenant  you  must  claim  it ; 
otherwise  your  life  will  be  a  lie.  I  ask  any  one  calmly  to  read  the 
Epistles,  and  tell  me  whether  any  other  sense  than  this  could  be  put 
upon  baptism  by  those  who  exhorted  men,  because  they  were  bap- 
tized, to  count  themselves  dead  unto  dn  and  alive  unto  God ;  by 
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those  who  addressed  men,  the  majority  of  whom  they  did  not  know 
personally,  some  of  whom  they  did  know  to  be  inconsistent  and  un- 
ho^,  as  being  in  Christ,  elect,  children  of  God;  by  those  who  con- 
jqred  their  disciples  not  to  doubt,  not  to  disbelieve,  that  they  had 
been  admitted  into  the  communion  of  saints,  and  told  them  they 
would  sink  into  apostasy  if  they  did  1  But  then  I  must  ask  also, 
why,  if  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  declared  to  be  an  everlastmg 
kingdom,  and  this  sign  was  fixed  as  the  admisnon  of  men  into  it  at 
the  firsts  and  this  sign  still  exists  among  us,  all  we  who  have  re- 
ceived it  are  not  in  the  same  position,  have  not  the  same  privileges, 
are  not  under  the  same  responsibilities,  as  those  who  lived  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  ?  I  ask  whether  Baptism  be  not  the  sign  of  a 
spiritual  and  universal  kingdom  ? 

oRJBCTioNs. — I.  7%e  Quaker. 

To  this  question  various  answers  are  given.  I  will  consider 
first  that  of  the  Quakers. 

I.  It  seems  to  them  utterly  incredible  and  monstrous,  that  a 
spiritual  fact  or  operation  should  be  denoted  by  a  visible  sign. 
"  Either  men  are  livingly  united  to  the  Divine  Word,  or  they  are 
not;  if  tbey  are  the  sign  is  useless ;  if  they  are  not,  it  is  false.  If 
Christ's  kingdom  depend  upon  these  outward  ceremonies,  wherein 
does  it  differ  from  the  Jewish  ?  What  do  the  words,  that  John 
came  baptizing  with  water  but  Christ  with  the  Spirit  and  fire, 
mean,  if  both  baptisms  are  equally  outward  ?" 

Positions  of  this  kind  are  so  self-evident  to  the  Quaker,  that 
Scripture  cannot  be  suffered  to  contradict  them.  It  is  in  vain  to 
allege  texts  and  commandments.  These  are  primary  truths  which 
ride  over  them  all,  and  determine  the  interpretation  of  them.  If 
the  Apostles  did  act  in  opposition  to  them,  the  Apostles  showed 
that  they  were  still  ignorant  and  Judaical.  Be  it  so — if  these  notions 
are  good  for  any  thing,  if  they  do  not  contradict  the  leading  posi- 
tive truths  of  Quakerism,  let  them  be  upholden  at  all  risks.  But 
that  is  the  point  I  wish  to  examine. 

We  have  seen  that  Fox  did  not  consider  it  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  to  reveal  the  fact  of  men's  relation  to  the  Divine  Word; 
that  fact,  he  believed,  was  intimated  both  to  Heathens  and  to 
Jews.    To  the  latter  it  was  intimated  by  a  sign.     The  Invisible 
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Teacher  by  this  means  declared  to  the  children  of  Abraham  that 
there  was  a  union  between  themselves  and  Him,  warned  them 
of  the  tendency  there  was  in  their  fleshly  natures  to  separate  from 
Him,  promised  to  uphold  them  against  that  tendency. 

This,  I  say,  Fox  acknowledged  to  be  the  divine  method  in  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  He  never  pretended  that  the  union  which 
was  made  known  to  the  Jew  was  a  materiat  union ;  if  it  had 
been,  there  would  have  been  no  dgn,  for  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  signify.  He  never  pretended  that  it  was  a  variable 
union,  deriving  its  existence  from  certain  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the 
human  creatures  who  shared  in  it ;  if  it  had  been  there  could  have 
been  no  sign,  for  the  diing  to  be  signified  would  have  been  differ* 
ent  each  day.  So  that  the  appropriateness — the  possibility,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  of  this  method,  arose  from  the  fact  that  a  certain 
spiritual  and  permanent  relation  was  to  be  made  known  by  it. 
And  yet  the  reason,  according  to  the  Quaker,  why  this  method 
should  be  abandoned,  is  this  and  this  only,  that  the  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel  has  a  spiritual  and  permanent,  not  a  material  and 
transitory,  character !  Surely  this  is  an  inconsistency  which  needs 
to  be  justified  by  something  else  than  vague  declamations  about 
carnal  practices,  and  angry  denunciations  against  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  from  the  Apostles  downwards,  for  being  guilty  of  them. 

^'  But  it  is  a  false  thing  to  give  the  sign  to  any  one  who  has 
not  the  reality."  What  is  meant  by  the  words,  lias  not  the  reality? 
Is  it  meant  that  the  relation  is  not  real  t  If  so,  Fox  was  wrong, 
for  he  affirmed  that  it  was  leal,  for  all  men.  Or  does  the  word 
real  refer  to  the  feeling  and  acknowledgment  of  the  relation? 
Then  this  proposition  affirms,  that  it  is  false  to  tell  a  man  a  truth 
because  he  does  not  believe  it  Unquestionably  we  are  guilty  of 
that  falsehood ;  the  whole  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  also 
guilty  of  it ;  Fox  and  the  Quakers  themselves  are  guilty  of  it 

^  But  the  sign  is  useless  to  a  man  who  is  truly  united  to  the 
Divine  Word."  There  are  two  opinions  implied  in  this  language, 
both  of  great  importance,  both  very  illustrative  of  Quaker  feeling 
and  history.  One  is  that  it  is  nothing  to  a  man  that  a  thing  is 
true,  true  in  itself,  true  universally,  provided  he  feels  it  to  be  true 
for  him  ;  the  other  is  that  union  with  the  Divine  Word  is  all  which 
men  require.    Now  every  earnest  word  which  Fox  spoke  was  a 
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testimony  against  both  these  notions ;  first,  (as  I  have  shown  so 
often9)the  truth  of  the  thing  was  the  ground  upon  which  he  exhorted 
men  to  place  their  feelmg  of  it ;  secondly,  he  declared  that  union 
to  the  Divine  Word  did  not  satisfy  those  Heathens  or  Jews  who 
perceived  it,  but  that  it  made  them  long  for  something  more»  for  a 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  See  here  an  evidence  for  Baptism,  which  all 
the  history  of  Christendom  could  not  have  afforded,  frankly  offered 
to  us  by  those  who  reject  it.  Their  whole  preaching  is  against 
Judaism,  against  the  old  covenant ;  and  yet  diey  are  thrown  back 
upon  Judaism,  they  cannot  rise  above  the  great  doctrine  f^  the  old 
covenant.  But  neither  can  they  keep  that  doctrine;  they  cannot 
keep  the  faith  that  we  are  related  to  the  Irvine  Word;  they 
can  only  substitute  for  it  certain  individual  feelings  and  impres- 
sions. 

And  now,  having  this  thought  on  our  minds,  let  us  compare 
for  an  instant  our  interpretation  of  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist 
with  theirs.  We  say  that  John  came  baptizing  with  water  unto 
repentance,  for  the  remission  ot  sins.  Here  lay  the  spiritual  meanp 
ing  of  his  Baptism.  Our  Lord's  baptism,  we  maintain,  includes 
this  meaning,  but  it  has  a  deeper  oi^.  His  baptism  is  not  only 
unto  repentance ;  not  only  intimates  that  the  heart  has  turned  to 
Grod,  and  so  turning  is  delivered  from  sin  :  it  gives  the  spirit  and 
power  whence  repentance  and  every  other  right  act  must  flow ; 
it  brings  the  subject  of  it  under  the  discipline  of  that  purifying  fire 
whereby  the  old  and  evil  nature  is  to  be  consumed.  This  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  seems  to  be  literal  enough,  and  it  precisely  ac- 
cords with  the  promises  and  anticipations  of  the  prophets,  with  the 
expositions  and  retrospections  of  the  Apostles.  How  does  the 
Quaker  improve  upon  it  1  He  makes  it  the  great  characteristic  of 
John,  that  he  did  baptize  with  water,  and  of  Christ,  that  He  would 
not  baptize  with  water.  So  that  the  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness said  this,  "  Hear,  oh  Israel !  rejoice,  oh  ye  Gentiles  I  the 
glorious  time  is  at  hand,  which  your  fathers  expected,  which  the 
whole  universe  has  been  groaning  for — the  time  when  signs  are  to 
be  abolished.  The  great  Prince  and  Deliverer  is  at  hand,  who 
will  cause  that  the  things  of  earth  shall  be  no  longer  pledges  and 
sacraments  of  a  union  with  Heaven  !  This  is  the  consummation 
of  all  the  hopes  of  mankind,  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  Taber- 
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nacle  of  God  being  with  men;  by  his  dwelling  with  them,  and 
their  being  bis  people,  and  his  being  their  God." 

2.     The  ^nti-padobapiist. 

n.  The  Anti-paedobaptist  is,  in  many  respects,  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  Quaker.  He  attaches  a  very  great  value  to  the 
baptismal  sign.  He  believes  that  it  is  intended  to  be  the  witness 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  In  general,  he  is  remarkable  for  holding 
the  belief  firmly,  in  which  the  Quaker  is  deficient,  that  men  are 
chosen  by  God  to  their  place  in  the  Divine  £conomy.  But  he  con- 
ceives that  the  admission  of  those  who  have  no  spiritual  conscious- 
ness or  spiritual  capacity  to  this  ordinance,  is  destructive  of  its 
meaning ;  as  it  exists  in  modern  Europe  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

I  should  be  very  careful  to  answer  this  objection,  for  it  certainly 
affects  the  whole  of  my  argument,  if  it  had  not  been  already  so 
fully  considered.  The  issue  to  be  tried  between  us  and  the  Ana- 
baptists is  not  w*hether  the  existence  of  such  and  such  a  sign  in- 
dicates the  existence  of  a  kingdom,  but  what  that  kingdom  is  which 
it  should  indicate.  I  have  maintained,  upon  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  Catholic  Church  is  emphatically  a  kingdom  for  man" 
kindy  a  kingdom  grounded  upon  the  union  which  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Christ  between  God  and  man.  I  have  maintained  that  it 
grew  out  of  a  family  and  a  nation,  of  which  social  states  it  proved 
itself  to  be  the  proper  and  only  foundation.  Supposing  this  notion 
to  be  altogether  false,  it  may  be  most  reasonable  to  say,  that  a 
child,  an  embryo  man,  ought  to  be  treated  as  if  he  were  not  a  citizen 
of  this  kingdom.  To  one  who  believes  it  true,  such  a  doctrine  must 
seem  absolutely  monstrous.  Let  us  take  a  member  of  either  of  the 
classes  out  of  which  the  early  Church  was  formed.  First  let  him 
be  a  Heathen.  He  has  been  struck  with  the  tbreatenings  of  coming 
judgments  which  were  visible  in  the  sins  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
divorces,  adulteries,  incests,  parricides  of  its  most  conspicuous  mem- 
bers. He  has  felt  how  little  the  idea  of  the  gods  which  was  re- 
ceived among  his  countrymen,  tended  to  repress  such  atrocities. 
The  preaching  of  some  Christian  Apostle  has  awakened  him  to  the 
fact,  that  the  evil  nature  from  which  all  these  crimes  have  proceed- 
ed is  in  himself.    He  hears  of  a  deliverance  out  of  that  nature.  He 
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hears  that  God  has  revealed  himself  to  inen  as  the  enemy  of  aD 
unrighteousness ;  that  He  has  also  revealed  himself  to  men  as  their 
Father ;  that  his  Son  has  come  down  to  dwell  among  men ;  that 
He  has  made  himself  the  brother  of  our  race ;  that  He  has  claimed 
the  members  of  it  for  members  of  hb  own  body ;  that  He  has  given 
them  a  sign  of  admission  into  it;  that  He  has  promised  them  his 
Spirit  Could  he  who  received  this  joyful  message,  and  acted  upon 
the  command  which  was  involved  in  it,  doubt  that  he  was  received 
into  the  true  human  family,  that  he  was  taken  out  of  a  hateful, 
anomalous,  inhuman  world  ?  Could  he  then  dare  to  say,  ^^Tbis 
child  whom  I  have  begotten,  belongs  to  this  inhuman  anomalous 
world;  he  has  a  human  form  and  countenance — ^that  form  and 
countenance  which  Christ  bore — yet  the  accursed  nature  which  I 
have  renounced  is  his  proper,  his  appointed  master;  the  evil  society 
out  of  which  I  have  fled,  is  his  home ;  to  the  evil  spirit  who  I  be- 
lieve has  infused  his  leaven  into  that  nature  and  that  society,  I  leave 
him."  I  am  now  reasoning  with  a  person  who  does  not  attach 
any  high  meaning  to  Baptism,  but  with  one  who  believes  it  to  be 
really  the  sign  of  the  redeemed  covenant  family.  I  ask  such  a 
person  to  consider,  what  less  than  this  a  Christian  convert  could 
suppose  to  be  signified,  by  any  one  who  told  him  that  he  was  not 
to  baptize  his  child,  because  he  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was  in- 
cluded in  Christ's  redemption  ? 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  whole  of  the  contradiction 
which  such  a  prohibition  would  involve.  Far  from  it.  The  idea 
of  the  Gospel,  as  the  revelation  of  truths  which  are  expressed  in 
the  forms  of  family  society,  and  which,  to  all  appearance,  are  not 
expressible  in  any  other  forms,  truths  to  the  apprehension  of  which 
he  had  risen  through  the  feelings,  which  his  domestic  relations  or  the 
consciousness  of  their  violation  had  called  forth,  would  seem  to  him 
utterly  destroyed,  all  links  between  human  relations  and  divine  at 
once  abolished,  if  he  might  not  dare  to  speak  of  his  child  as  united 
to  him  in  a  spiritual  bond.  Again,  the  idea  of  the  Gospel,  as  the 
promise  of  a  Spirit  who  would  awaken  all  consciousnesses,  convic- 
tions, and  affections,  would  be  equally  trifled  with,  by  the  doctrine 
that  the  existence  of  these  convictions,  consciousnesses,  affections, 
was  the  condition  precedent  to  an  admission  into  the  Gospel 
Covenant. 
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On  this  last  pointy  the  perplexities  of*a  Hebrew  Christian,  who 
was  commanded  not  to  baptize  his  child,  must  have  been  still  more 
distressing.  His  own  covenant  bad  been  emphatically  with  chil- 
dren. That  which  had  superseded  it  was,  in  all  other  respects, 
wider,  freer,  more  directly  referring  all  acts  of  the  creature  to  the 
love  and  good  pleasure  of  the  Creator.  Yet,  without  one  word  of 
Christ  being  produced  to  this  effect,  /  command  you  not  to  follow 
ike  analogy  of  God*s  earlier  dispensation,  not  to  stqtpose  that ,  in  my 
kingdom  of  grace,  infants  are  accounted  human  and  moral  beings 
as  they  toere  under  the  law — without  the  record  of  one  sentence  to 
this  purpose ;  with  the  record  of  many  acts  and  words  which  led 
to  just  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  infants  were  a  most  honoured 
part  of  that  race  which  He  came  to  seek  and  save;  with  the  doc- 
trine forming  an  article  of  his  daily  confession,  that  the  Redeemer 
of  humanity  had  himself  entered  into  the  state  of  childhood,  as  well 
as  into  that  of  manhood,  the  Israelite  convert  is  forced  to  abandon 
all  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  he  had  derived  from 
God's  own  teaching,  not  because  they  were  too  narrow,  but  be- 
cause they  were  too  comprehensive  for  his  new  position. 

The  Anti-paedobaptist  then,  I  think,  cannot  plead,  (and  this  is 
his  only  plea,)  that  the  application  of  Baptism  to  infants  is  a  strange 
and  perplexing  departure  from  the  admitted  sense  and  object  of  the 
ordinance.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  some  reason,  I  fancy,  for 
suspecting  danger  on  the  other  side.  It  was  so  reasonable,  so  in- 
evitable a  consequence  of  the  baptismal  principle,  that  infants 
should  be  received  into  the  Church — the  law  of  the  Church's  pro- 
pagation was  thereby  so  clearly  explained  and  reconciled  with  the 
ordinary  laws  of  God's  Providence — that  it  would  be  no  wonder  if 
another  truth,  equally  necessary,  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  eagerness 
to  enforce  that  which  this  practice  inculcated.  It  might  be  for- 
gotten that  we  baptize  children,  not  because  they  are  children,  but 
because  they  are  embryo  men ;  that  to  the  complete  idea  of  a 
^iritual  blessing,  a  receiver  is  needful  as  w*ell  as  a  giver ;  that 
Baptism  is  not  a  momentary  act  but  a  perpetual  sacrament.  Be- 
fore I  finish  this  section,  I  may  have  occasion  to  show  that  some  or 
all  of  these  errors  have  arisen  in  the  Church,  and  to  their  prevalen- 
cy  the  rise  of  a  sect  of  Anti-paedobaptists  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attri- 
buted.    But  there  is  found,  side  by  side  with  Baptism,  in  all  the 
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countries  where  it  is  adopted,  an  institution  which  is  a  far  more 
complete  testimony  against  such  perversions,  than  those  have  been 
able  to  bear  who  set  aside  the  principle  out  of  which  they  ha?e 
grown.  This  institution,  not  displacing  or  superseding  Baptism, 
but  confirming^  as  its  name  denotes,  the  authority  and  pledges  of 
that  sacrament,  declares  to  the  child  that  He  who  has  guided  it 
through  infancy  will  be  with  it  in  the  conscious  struggles  of  man- 
hood, and  that  it  has  been  made  free,  not  only  of  a  particular  con- 
gregation, but  of  the  Universal  CburcL 

The  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists  then,  like  that  of  the  Quakers, 
supplies  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  my  position,  for  it  shows 
that  just  so  far  as  the  operation  of  Baptism  is  restricted,  just  so  far 
does  the  belief  of  a  human  society  become  impossible.* 

3.     The  Modem  Protestant. 

Next  to  the  Anabaptist  comes  the  soi-disant  disciple  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  the  modern  Protestant  or  Evangelical.    His  doctrine 

*  As  the  notion  that  the  Baptism  now  existing  in  Christendom  is  in- 
valid, because  it  is  generally  performed  by  sprinkling,  and  not  by  immersion, 
is  accidentally  connected  with  the  Anti-psedobaptist  theory,  it  may  be  well 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  it  in  this  place.  **  The  practice,**  it  is  said,  **of 
the  early  ages,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  was  to  immerse  ;  the  emblematical 
character  of  Baptism  as  a  burial  is  destroyed  by  the  other  practice  ;  if  we 
admit  an  outward  ceremony  at  all,  we  cannot  afterwards  pretend  that  the 
mode  of  performing  it  is  indifferent."  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  truth  in 
each  of  these  propositions.  I  admit  (with,  I  suppose,  the  majority  of  Church- 
men) that  there  is  a  high  probability  in  favour  of  the  prevalence  in  early 
times  of  that  practice  which  is  least  likely  to  have  been  afterwards  intro- 
duced, and  that  most  of  the  facts  we  know  would  confirm  the  opinion.  I 
admit  that  the  word  "  buried  with  him,"  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Romans, 
is  a  better  argument  for  immersion,  than  the  words  "  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,"  in  St.  Peter,  can  ever  famish  for  the  modern  custom.  I  admit, 
that  having  received  a  certain  form  and  not  another,  as  the  sign  of  a  certain 
thing,  we  have  no  business  to  give  ourselves  airs  about  the  unimportance  of 
certain  particulars  of  that  which  has  been  prescribed.  But  here  lies  the  dis- 
tinction. No  particular  mode  of  baptism  is  prescribed  by  our  Lord.  It  is  said, 
you  shall  make  water  the  sign  ;  and  you  shall  accompany  the  use  of  this 
water  with  certain  words.  It  is  not  said,  Thus  shall  you  use  it,  and  in  no 
other  way.  Now  the  highest  probability,  that  a  practice  now  existing  is 
different  from  one  formerly  existing,  does  not,  I  contend,  make  that  practice 
illegitimate,  if  it  answer  to  the  terms  of  the  law  which  ordained  it.  And  this 
rale  applies  especially  to  the  case  of  a  Universal  Institution  ;  we  cannot  tell 
that  the  old  practice,  however  laudable  and  right,  may  not  have  been  deter- 
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18  that  there  are  two  kingdoms  of  Christ,  one  real  and  spiritual, 
the  other  outward  and  visible.    It  is  highly  desirable,  perhaps 


mined  by  the  circamstances  of  a  particular  country  or  time  ;  we  cannot  tell 
that  the  liberty  of  modal  alteration  may  not  have  been  contemplated  and 
provided  Tor  in  the  terms  of  the  enactment.  A  sign  which  is  divinely  insti- 
tuted and  meant  for  mankind,  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  determined  by  any 
guesses  or  judgments  about  antiquity.  They  may  be  most  useful  as  sugges- 
tions, they  may  unfold  to  us  meanings  which  we  have  lost ;  they  cannot  be 
produced  as  condemnatory  of  that,  which  he  who  appointed  the  sign  has  not 
condemned.  Least  of  all  must  the  notion  intrudJB  itself,  that  such  or  such  a 
tign  is  not  1>ig  enough,  does  n#t  involve  self-sacrifice  enough  ;  for  this  is  to 
aet  aside  the  first  principle  upon  which  the  validity  of  all  signs  must  rest, 
that  the  one,  be  it  great  or  little,  which  the  Ruler  has  fixed,  is  the  right  one, 
and  must  denote  what  He  meant  it  to  denote. 

What  I  have  said,  I  hope  is  sufficiently  plain.  If  not,  the  case  of  the  ring 
in  marriage  may  illustrate  it.  Supposing  a  ring  to  be  prescribed  by  any  law 
in  virtue  of  which  marriages  are  performed,  a  ring  is  indispensable.  But  the 
strongest  evidence  to  prove  that  rings  at  weddings  had  been  commonly  of 
gold,  and  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  prove  that  they  had  been  any  thing 
else,  ought  not  to  be  sufficient  to  make  a  marriage  void,  which  was  concluded 
with  some  ring.  And  this  example  suggests  an  observation  in  reference  to 
the  alleged  loss  of  the  baptismal  embUm^  by  the  use  of  sprinkling.  Suppos- 
ing it  were  urged  by  one,  who  was  impeaching  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
which  was  celebrated  with  a  brass  or  copper  ring,  that  some  notion  of  purity 
was  implied  in  the  choice  of  the  nobler  metal ;  nny,  supposing  he  were  able 
to  produce  clear  proof  that  that  notion  had  been  attached  to  it,  had  even 
given  occasion  to  the  custom — a  judge  would  surely  not  listen  for  an  instant 
to  such  an  argument ;  though  he  would  admit,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
the  idea  of  marriage  implied  purity,  and  that  it  was  the  object  of  all  marriage 
institutions  and  ceremonies  to  preserve  it.  He  would  at  once  declare  that 
the  emblem^  however  interesting,  however  useful  for  personal  meditation, 
however  lawful  as  the  foundation  of  a  custom,  was  altogether  distinct  from 
the  tign*  The  prejcrihed  sign  testified  that  the  union  between  the  parties 
was  complete  and  final ;  a  purely  arbitrary  sign,  having  no  emblematic  value, 
would  do  this  ;  and  the  force  of  it  as  arbitrary,  as  appointed,  must  not  be  lost 
through  any  consideration  of  its  wisdom  or  propriety.  This  reflection  is 
especially  needful  in  the  present  case.  An  institution  of  divine  appointment 
will  necessarily  carry  in  it  a  profound  wisdom,  and  manifold  adaptations  to 
the  condition  of  the  creatures  for  whom  it  is  destined.  Such  a  symbol  as 
water  at  once  suggests  numerous  hints  and  analogies,  and  many  more  pre- 
sent themselves  to  an  earnest,  even  though  he  be  not  a  fanciful,  thinker.  But 
the  main  fact  to  which  Baptism  bears  witness,  our  adoption  into  Christ,  must 
be,  after  all,  the  key  to  these  analogies,  and  not  they  the  keys  to  it.  And 
that  adoption  into  Christ  must  be  received  as  a  fact,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  sign,  without  the  least  reference  to  any  apparent  likeness  in  it  to  the 
thing  signified  ;  else  the  sign  will  lose  its  universality,  and  be  treated  as 
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necessary,  that  young  as  well  as  old  should  be  admitted  into  the 
latter.  Baptism  is  the  appointed  mode  of  admission.  What  are 
the  privileges  of  the  Gentile  court  into  which,  by  this  ordinance, 
we  are  received,  they  do  not  precisely  determine.  Possibly  some 
grace  is  communicated  at  Baptism ;  or  if  not,  the  blessings  of 
being  permitted  to  hear  preaching,  and  of  obtaining  a  Christian 
education,  are  great,  and  may  be  turned  to  greater  use  hereafter. 
But  the  important  point  of  all  is  this,  to  press  upon  men  that  till 
they  have  been  actually  and  consciously  converted,  they  are  not 
members  of  Christ  or  children  of  God.  Some  disciples  of  this 
school  believe  that  these  words  may  be  applied  to  baptized  people 
in  a  sense  ;  but  if  you  desire  to  know  in  what  sense,  the  answers 
are  so  vague  and  indeterminate,  as  to  leave  a  painful  impression 
upon  the  mind,  that  such  language  is  very  awful  and  significant, 
and  yet  that  it  may  on  certain  occasions  be  sported  with  or  used 
with  a  secret  reservation. 

But  those  who  make  these  statements  say,  that  they  wish  to 
get  rid  of  equivocations,  not  to  invent  them.  They  resort  to  this 
hypothesis  of  a  double  kingdom,  because  the  plainest  observation 
tells  them,  that  a  baptized  man  may  be  a  very  evil  man,  and  be- 
cause, being  evil,  they  cannot  see  what  he  has  to  do  with  a  king- 
dom of  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  Again, 
they  say,  '^  Let  people  make  out  what  theological  scheme  they 
please,  we  know  that  we,  having  been  baptized  in  infancy,  did  in 
manhood  as  much  pass  from  death  unto  life,  as  any  heathen  in  the 
first  age  could  have  done."  It  is  not,  they  contend,  fair  or  honest 
to  suppress  either  of  these  facts,  either  that  which  is  obvious  to 
every  man's  common  sense,  or  that  of  which  they  themselves  are 
conscious ;  but  that  this  is  done,  and  must  be  done,  if  we  assume 

nothing  to  those  who  cannot,  through  deficiency  in  the  faculty  of  comparison, 
or  any  other  cause,  discover  the  resemblance. 

These  remarks  are  merely  intended  to  show,  that  there  is  no  warrant  for 
the  notion  that  the  Baptism  now  existing  among  us,  is  not  formally  the  bap- 
tism which  Christ  ordained,  and  therefore  the  sign  of  admission  into  his  uni- 
versal and  spiritual  kingdom,  because  the  mode  of  administering  it  may  not 
be  that  which  his  Apostles  practised.  The  question  whether  any  power  and 
what  power  has  a  right  to  prescribe  for  the  whole  Church,  or  for  any  parti- 
cular branch  of  it,  a  certain  mode  of  performing  Baptism,  is  quite  a  distinct 
one,  which  must  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 
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Baptism  to  be  what  it  is  sometimes  called — A  New  Birth — the 
actual  introduction  into  a  spiritual  world. 

Now  I  feel  as  little  disposed  to  deny  the  melancholy  propo- 
sition that  Christian  men  are  not  living  Christian  lives,  as  the 
Jewish  prophet  felt  to  pass  over  the  truth,  that  the  name  of  God 
was  blasphemed  through  his  countrymen  in  all  lands.  The  prece- 
dents which  Holy  Scripture  furnishes  I  believe  to  be  strictly  appli- 
cable to  us ;  that  which  was  the  function  of  the  preacher  then  is 
his  function  now  ;  if  he  who  prophesied  in  Jerusalem  was  to  re- 
buke men  for  sin,  and  to  call  them  to  repentance,  we  in  London 
or  Paris  are  to  do  the  like.  The  question  is.  What  is  the  sin  which 
we  are  to  rebuke,  what  is  the  repentance  to  which  we  are  to  in- 
vite ?  The  Jewish  prophet  charged  his  people  with  forgetting  the 
covenant  of  their  God.  He  traced  up  all  sins  to  this  sin.  He  said 
that  the  Jew  was  guilty,  because  he  did  not  claim  the  privilege  of 
a  Jew,  because  he  did  not  act  as  if  he  was  a  Jew.  Are  we  to  fol- 
low this  precedent  or  not?  Are  we  following  it  when  we  say, 
^  This  covenant  is,  I  will  be  to  you  a  father,  and  you  shall  be  to  me 
sons  and  daughters ;  you  are  acting  as  if  you  were  not  in  this 
covenant,  you  are  forgetting  it,"  or  when  we  say,  ^*  These  titles 
are  not  yours,  or  are  yours  only  in  some  formal  imaginary  sense,'* 
that  is,  if  we  spoke  plain  English,. in  no  sense  at  all  ? 

As  little  do  I  desire  to  deny  or  explain  away  the  other  assertion, 
that  baptized  men,  who  have  lived  without  God  in  the  world,  are 
converted  to  Him  by  his  grace.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  I  believe 
was  held  as  strongly  by  St.  Bernard,  Thauler,  and  A  Kempis,  I 
might  add  by  Loyola  and  Xavier,  as  by  any  modern  Methodist 
These  eminent  persons  did  not  limit  their  language  to  cases  of  open 
profligacy  (though  they  by  no  means  excluded  such  cases);  they 
applied  it  to  laymen  or  priests,  who  under  a  respectable  exterior 
had  sought  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.  Whether 
we  have  a  right  to  restrict  the  word  to  a  particular  act  or  crisis; 
whether  every  act  of  repentance  is  not  one  of  conversion  or  turning 
to  God ;  whether  we  are  not  apt  to  forget  that  every  such  act 
must  be  as  much  attributed  to  the  Spirit  of  Qod  as  the  recovery 
from  habitual  thoughtlessness  and  sin,  are  questions  for  serious  re- 
flection ;  but  the  decisjion  of  them  does  not  affect  the  opinion,  that 
there  may  be  an  entire  change  in  the  feelings  and  aims  of  one  who 
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has  received  Christian  Baptism.  But  by  what  words  is  such  a  re« 
volution  to  be  denoted  1  I  believe  the  answer  may  be  obtained, 
by  comparing  different  approved  records  of  conversions.  We 
shall  find  a  great  difference  in  them.  In  some  we  shall  hear  a 
man  speaking  with  great  horror  and  loathing  of  his  past  years  and 
of  his  youthful  companions.  We  shall  hear  another  transferring 
these  expressions  of  loathing  to  his  evil  nature,  and  to  himself  for 
having  yielded  to  it,  manifesting  the  deepest  affection  for  all  be 
has  ever  been  acquainted  with,  owning  them  to  be  more  righteous 
than  himself,  believing  that  God  cares  for  them  as  well  as  for  him 
— certain  that  what  is  true  for  him,  is  true  also  for  them.  The  first 
talks  much  of  the  new  start  he  has  taken,  of  his  new  heart,  of  his 
purified  affections ;  the  latter  rejoices  that  having  discovered  the 
feebleness  of  his  own  heart,  he  has  been  led  to  see  that  there  is 
another  in  whom  he  ought  to  have  trusted  before,  and  may  trust 
now.  The  first  speaks  of  the  grace  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
himself;  the  other  of  being  taken  under  the  gracious  guidance  of 
a  Spirit,  whom  he  has  resisted  too  long.  Granting  that  these 
modes  of  expression  may  be  sometimes  intermingled,  that  there 
may  be  a  true  feeling  in  those  who  chiefly  use  the  former,  and  that 
there  may  be  error  and  confusions  in  those  records  wherein  the 
latter  predominate,  yet  does  not  every  one  recognise  a  character- 
istic, a  most  practical  difference  between  them  ?  Would  not  any 
experienced  person  of  the  Evangelical  school  feel,  thai  the  one 
kind  of  language  indicated  a  much  more  healthful,  genuine,  state 
of  character  than  the  other  ?  But  then  ought  he  not  to  ask  him- 
self whether  both  of  these  kinds  of  language  are  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  Baptismal  regeneration,  or  only  one  of  them ;  and  if 
only  one,  whether  the  false  or  the  true  ?  If  the  words,  "  then  I 
was  awakened,"  do  not  imply  "  I  had  been  asleep ;"  if  the  words, 
"  then  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  do  not  imply  "  that 
which  I  knew  was  true  before  I  knew  it;"  if  the  words,  "I 
ceased  to  strive  against  the  Spirit,"  do  not  imply  "  that  there  had 
been  a  previous  resistance  to  the  Spirit,"  they  are  mere  cant 
words,  good  for  nothing,  nay,  utterly  detestable.  But,  if  they  do 
imply  all  this,  they  imply  just  what  the  believer  in  Baptismal  Re- 
generation is  charged  with  fiction  and  falsehood  for  maintain- 
ing.   They  presume  the  existence  of  a  state,  which  is  our  state, 
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whether  we  are  coDScious  of  it,  whether  we  are  in  conformity  with 
it,  or  no. 

It  is  then  not  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  these  two  facts, 
that  we  should  adopt  the  notion  that  there  are  two  kingdoms,  one 
earthly,  formal,  fictitious;  the  other  heavenly,  spiritual,  real.  It 
18  not  necessary  for  their  vindication,  seeing  that  neither  of  these 
facts  can  be  calmly  examined,  even  in  the  reports  of  those  who 
insist  most  upon  them,  without  suggesting  the  notion,  that  there 
must  be  a  heavenly,  spiritual,  real  kingdom,  against  which  all  evil 
men,  just  in  so  far  forth  as  they  are  evil,  are  rebelling;  and  into 
subjection  to  which  all  converted  men,  in  so  far  forth  as  they  are 
converted,  are  brought.  And  therefore,  whatever  evils  have  flowed 
and  are  flowing  from  this  notion,  are  not  justified  or  compensated 
for  by  one  practical  advantage.  How  practical  the  evils  are,  let 
the  history  of  Christian  Europe  since  the  Reformation  attest !  I 
have  spoken  of  the  difference  between  Luther  and  the  Lutherans, 
even  between  Calvin  and  the  Calvinists;  I  have  spoken  of  the 
way  in  which  Justification  by  faith  has  been  turned  from  a  living 
principle  into  an  empty  shibboleth,  in  which  the  divine  Election 
has  lost  its  force,  except  as  an  excuse  for  doubting  the  existence  of 
our  own  awful  responsibilities.  If  we  trace  these  miserable  fruits 
to  their  root,  we  shall  find  it  I  believe  in  this  notion.  This  at  least 
is  certain,  as  I  have  had  occasion  again  and  again  to  remark,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  was  held  by  Luther  not  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Justification  by  faith,  (as  he  might  have 
held  any  doctrine  which  belonged  to  the  natural  philosophy  of  his 
age,)  but  that  he  grounded  the  one  on  the  other,  "Believe  on  the 
warrant  of  your  Baptism,  You  are  grafted  into  Christ ;  claim  your 
position.  You  have  the  Spirit,  you  are  children  of  God ;  do  not 
live  as  if  you  belonged  to  the  devil."  This  was  his  invariable 
language,  with  Tms  he  shook  the  Seven  Hills. 

What,  I  ask,  have  those  done  who  have  abandoned  this  lan- 
guage, and  who,  while  they  talk  of  Luther,  would  actually  de- 
nounce any  one  as  heretical  and  papistical  who  used  it?  The 
cluldren  of  Protestant  families  are  told  that  they  have  no  right  to 
call  themselves  children  of  God.  They  grow  up  in  that  convic- 
tion ;  in  maturer  years  they  carry  it  to  its  legitimate  consequences. 
They  feel  that  they  have  no  right  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer,  no 
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right  to  pray  at  all ;  that  they  have  no  power  near  them  to  keep 
them  from  temptation ;  that  they  have  no  bonds  of  fellowship  with 
any,  except  on  the  grounds  of  liking  and  taste.  Gradually  as 
their  understandings  ripen  and  their  feelings  decay,  they  begin  to 
regard  Protestantism  as  a  half-way  house  between  Popery  and 
Infidelity ;  and  whether  they  shall  go  back  to  the  one,  or  on  to 
the  other,  depends  principally  upon  their  circumstances,  and  upon 
the  predominance  of  the  fancy  or  of  the  intellect  in  their  constitu- 
tion. I  speak  of  the  more  courageous ;  in  the  majority,  dull  indif- 
ference, which  is  incapable  of  either  resolve,  becomes  the  ruling 
habit  of  mind,  llianks  be  to  God,  the  exceptions  to  my  statement 
in  all  Protestant  countries,  are  innumerable.  But  I  believe  il  wUl 
be  found  almost  universally,  that  they  occur  when  parents  have 
acted  upon  the  principle  which  I  am  maintaining,  though  in  words 
they  have  disavowed  it ;  when  they  have  treated  their  children  as 
if  they  possessed  all  Christian  titles  and  privileges,  though  they 
did  so  in  utter  disregard  of  their  own  theory.  That,  even  in  such 
cases,  the  contradiction  has  not  been  innocuous,  I  think  T  can 
affirm  with  some  confidence.  4-  sense  of  perplexity,  of  half  sin- 
cerity, cleaves  to  the  minds  of  those  who  most  long  to  keep  a  clear 
heart  and  a  free  conscience.  They  do  not  dare  to  call  themselves 
by  a  name  which  yet  they  feel  they  must  claim,  if  they  are  to 
serve  God  or  to  do  any  right  act.  Hence  their  conduct  becomes 
uncertain,  their  thoughts  are  not  manly ;  and,  in  place  of  humility, 
they  cultivate  a  false  shame,  in  which  they  are  conscious  that  pride 
is  a  large  ingredient.  There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  who  will 
understand  my  meaning ;  there  are  others,  I  mean  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  to  whom  I  wish  that  I  could  make  it  intelligible.  But  at 
all  events,  those  who  feel  as  I  do  in  this  matter,  will  have  bitter 
cause  for  self-reproach,  if  they  do  not  protest  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  against  a  notion  which,  if  1  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  is 
doing  more  than  all  others  to  undermine  the  Christianity  of  the 
Protestant  nations. 

4.     The  Philosopher. 

IV.  Last  come  our  modern  Philosophers.  Their  notions  upon 
this  subject  are  generally  indicated  by  some  such  language  as  the 
following.    **  Baptism  cannot  be  the  sign  of  a  Universal  Society, 
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for  it  excludes  Pagans  and  Mahometans — all  but  the  members  of 
a  certain  religious  sect ;  Baptism  cannot,  in  any  proper  sense,  be 
the  sign  of  a  Spiritual  Society,  for  it  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  most  stupid  and  the  most  cultivated,  the  most  brutal  and  the 
most  humane ;  Baptism,  by  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  performed, 
implies  the  acknowledgment  of  a  doctrine  which  many  Christians 
deny,  few  think  of,  and  none  understand ;  Baptism,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  words  or  the  ceremonies  which  everywhere  accom- 
pany it,  presumes  the  belief  of  an  evil  spiritual  agency,  a  belief 
belonging  only  to  the  darkest  ages.  Baptism  was  unquestionably 
a  bond  of  fellowship  in  certain  periods ;  it  did  mean  something  to 
those  who  lived  m  them ;  but  its  significance  is  gone ;  it  is  changed 
into  a  worthless  symbol  which  may  be  allowed  to  last  so  long  as 
it  does  not  pretend  to  be  any  thing,  but  which  the  moment  it  en- 
deavours to  recover  its  obsolete  importance  will  be  rejected  by  wise 
men  altogether." 

To  the  first  of  these  objections,  that  Baptism  is  exclusive,  be- 
cause merely  for  those  who  profess  a  faith  in  Christ,  I  reply.  As 
against  the  theologians  who  look  upon  Christ  merely  as  the  great 
teacher,  this  argument  has  the  greatest  force :  to  baptize  men  into 
the  name  of  Christ  is,  if  they  be  right,  to  receive  them  mto  the 
sect  or  school  of  a  certain  person  who  appeared  in  Palestme  1800 
years  aga  We  may  prefer  him  to  one  who  appeared  in  Arabia 
about  1200  years  ago,  but  our  taste,  which  increased  information 
may  change  altogether,  is  surely  no  true  foundation  for  a  human 
fellowship.  .  But,  be  it  remembered,  this  is  not  the  idea  of  Baptism 
as  it  is  expressed  in  any  one  formulary  which  is  recognised  in  any 
part  of  Christendom.  That  idea  assumes  Christ  to  be  the  Lord  of 
men ;  it  assumes  that  men  are  created  in  Him ;  that  this  is  the 
constitution  of  our  race ;  that  therefore  all  attempts  of  men  to 
reduce  themselves  into  separate  units  are  contradictory  and  abor- 
tive. Now  say,  if  you  please,  that  this  is  an  utterly  false  view  of 
things ;  say  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  explain  the  relations  of 
men  to  each  other  and  the  meaning  of  their  history ;  say  that  there 
is  no  spiritual  constitution  for  mankind,  or  that  it  cannot  be  known, 
or  that  it  is  not  this.  But  you  cannot  say  that  if  it  v>ere  this,  a 
society  founded  upon  such  a  principle  would  be  merely  one  for  a 
party  and  not  iot  mankind.    According  to  our  doctrine  we  must 
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say  to  Jews,  Pagans,  Turks,  There  is  a  fellowsbip  for  you  as  well 
as  for  us.  We  have  no  right  to  any  spiritual  privileges  to  which 
you  have  not  as  complete,  as  indefeasible  a  right  We  protest 
against  you,  Jews,  because  you  deny  this,  because  you  maintain 
that  there  is  no  fellowship  for  mankind.  We  protest  against  you. 
Pagans,  because  by  giving  us  different  objects  of  wordiip,  you 
necessarily  divide  us  according  to  circumstances,  customs,  localities. 
We  protest  against  you,  Mahometans,  because,  by  affirming  the 
greatest  man  to  be  merely  a  man,  you  destroy  the  communication 
between  our  race  and  its  Maker ;  you  suppose  that  communication 
to  exist,  if  at  all,  merely  for  certain  sages,  not  for  every  human 
creature.  You  set  up  the  idea  of  absoluteness  against  the  idea  of 
relationship ;  whereas  each  is  involved  in  the  other  and  depends 
upon  the  other ;  and  therefore  you  make  it  impossible  for  the  Is- 
lamite nations  to  have  any  feeling  of  a  humanity,  to  be  any  thing 
but  slaves. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  our  btiptismal  fellowship  is  not  spiritual, 
for  that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  spiritual  differences  in  men. 
The  dullest  clod  has  the  same  place  in  it,  as  the  man  who  sees  fur- 
thest into  the  meaning  and  life  of  things.  Here,  again,  it  is  neces- 
sary, that  we  should  recall  the  objector  to  the  baptismal  principle. 
He  may  think  that  we  are  using  a  mere  phrase,  or  form  of  words, 
when  we  say  that  the  man  or  the  child  is  actually  adopted  into 
union  with  a  Being  above  himself,  and  that  the  Sp'urit  of  Life,  of 
Power,  of  Wisdom,  is  given  to  him.  All  this  may  seem  to  him 
the  merest  absurdity.  But  we  do  not  think  it  so.  And,  supposing 
it  were  not  an  absurdity,  supposing  it  were  a  truth,  there  would  be 
no  pretence  for  the  accusation  we  are  considering.  Then  we  should 
not  only  be  bearing  witness  that  the  greatest  distinction  of  all  is 
that  between  the  man  who  has  an  eye  for  spiritual  objects,  and 
the  man  who  sees  nothing  but  the  ground  at  his  feet ;  we  should 
not  only  be  bearing  this  witness,  but  we  should  actually  be  taking 
men  into  a  position  in  which  they  might,  if  they  would,  overcome 
their  downward  tendencies  and  attain  the  highest  insight  Un- 
questionably we  do  not  look  out  for  intellectual  or  moral  aptitudes, 
and  expose  the  children  in  whom  we  do  not  discover  them ;  we 
believe  that  there  is  an  eye  in  all  men  which  can  be  opened  if  the 
evil  Will  do  not  keep  it  closed ;  that  all  peculiar  faculties  and 
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capacities  are  subordinate  to  this,  and  will  be  best  awakened  when 
it  is  most  in  exercise.  But  this  doctrine  is  surely  not  one  to  which 
philosophers  of  this  day  can  on  principle  object,  however  little  they 
may  be  inclined  habitually  to  act  upon  it. 

The  third  complaint  is,  that  this  universal  sign  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  belief  of  an  incomprehensible  dogma.  Now 
when  we  were  examining  the  features  of  the  Unitarian  creed,  we 
were  led  to  notice,  as  the  most  prominent  and  striking  of  them, 
the  assertion  that  the  unity  of  God  is  a  great  primary  unchange- 
able truth,  upon  which  all  others  must  rest,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  unity  among  men.  This 
affirmation  seemed  to  us  of  the  highest  importance ;  we  said  that 
no  theories  or  conclusions  or  dogmas,  let  them  be  backed  by  what 
authority,  or  supported  by  what  arguments  they  might,  could 
destroy  its  force,  or  make  it  nugatory.  But  we  found  that  this 
truth  of  the  Divine  Unity,  this  awful,  everlasting  primary  truth, 
had  been  turned  by  the  (so  called]  Unitarians  into  a  mere  notion 
or  dogma,  a  notion  or  dogma  actually  deduced  from  material  con- 
siderations and  therefore  self-contradictory;  a  notion  purely  negative, 
which  said  to  Polytheists,  **  You  ought  not  to  worship  many  gods^^ 
without  declaring  to  them  the  one  God  whom  they  ought  to  wor- 
ship ;  a  notion  not  leading  to  the  adoration  of  a  Living  Being,  but 
to  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  number  one,  a  notion  therefore 
which  never  could  be  the  symbol  of  a  human  fellowship.  If  then  it 
be  true  that  this  unity  is  at  the  root  of  all  union  among  men,  if  it 
be  the  deep  foundation  upon  which  the  pillars  of  the  universe  rest, 
one  must  look  not  for  a  rude  national  announcement  of  it,  but  for 
a  gradual  discovery  of  it,  through  the  forms  and  relations  of  human 
society.  Such  a  discovery  I  have  urged  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures ;  a  discovery  of  which  the  name  revealed  to  the  father 
of  the  faithful  was  the  first  step ;  the  words,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord,''  a  second ;  the  name  into  which  we 
are  baptized,  the  final  and  perfect  step.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is 
a  progress  from  the  obscure  to*  the  intelligible,  from  the  remote  to 
the  near  ;  far  from  it :  like  all  science  it  is  an  advance  from  that 
which  may  be  apprehended  by  the  Senses  or  the  Affections,  to  that 
which  is  deeper  and  is  only  within  the  reach  of  the  Understanding 
or  the  Conscience ;  then  onwards  to  those  amazmg  abysses  which 
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the  Reason  seeks  after,  in  which  she  delights,  wonders,  and  is  lost. 
If  it  were  not  this,  it  would  not  be  a  revelation  of  Gon ;  but  being 
ihis,  it  is,  as  we  believe,  not  the  cold  denial  and  contradiction  of 
all  that  men  have  been  dreaming  of  through  the  different  ages  of 
the  world,  but  rather  the  sweet  reconciliation  and  exquisite  harmony 
of  all  past  thoughts,  anticipations,  revelations.  No  Pagan  mythol- 
ogy could  exist  without  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Something 
beneath  and  behind  all  their  conceptions  of  the  gods,  too  awful  to 
speak  of,  almost  to  think  of.  Each  mythology  contained  also  its 
Heroes  of  divine  and  human  race,  whom  men  might  admire,  and 
with  whom  they  might  sympathize.  And  tins  was  iiot  enough 
without  the  dream  of  an  Inspirer^  lAfe-giver ;  not  removed  from 
men,  not  even  ^a  mere  object  to  be  beheld  and  adored,  but  the 
source  of  all  their  deeper  thoughts  and  longmgs.  How  dark  and 
sensualized  this  faith  became — how  the  absolute  Being  was  regard- 
ed as  a  dreary  fate,  the  Heroes  as  the  fruit  of  earthly  passions  and 
full  of  earthly  crimes,  the  Inspirer  as  the  god  of  folly  and  drunken- 
ness— ^I  need  not  tell ;  nor  how  jarring  these  forms  of  belief  were 
in  their  best  estate,  how  continually  seeking  for  a  unity  and  not 
finding  it.  Still,  the  feelings  were  really  there ;  expressed  indeed, 
by  poets  and  sages,  but  only  because  it  was  their  gift  to  utter  that 
which  was  in  the  hearts  of  poor  men,  that  which  they  were  ob- 
scurely feeling  or  dimly  acting  out.  Now,  if  the  Name,  into  which 
we  Europeans  have  for  so  many  centuries  been  baptized,  be,  as  we 
believe  it  is,  that  which  brings  all  these  thoughts  at  one,  sepa- 
rating them  from  their  hateful  and  degrading  additions,  raising 
them  to  Heaven,  and  yet  establishing  a  more  direct  and  intimate 
connection  between  them,  and  all  the  daily  transactions  of  this 
earth — are  we  guilty  of  fencing  men  off  from  our  Communion  by 
a  strange  dogma  of  which  they  can  know  nothing,  when  we  tell 
them  that  this  Name  is  to  go  with  them  from  their  cradle  to  their 
grave;  that  the  grace,  the  love,  the  fellowship  of  this  name  are  to 
be  with  them  as  charms  against  all  perils,  light  in  all  darkness, 
comfort  in  all  sorrow  ;  that  it  is  to»bind  them  with  that  which  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be ;  that  every  homely 
duty,  every  act  of  self-sacrifice,  every  deed  of  mercy,  will  make 
the  vision  of  it  more  bright,  as  that  vision  will  be  clouded  by  every 
act  of  siuj  every  proud  thought,  every  uncharitable  feeling ;  that 
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the  more  they  cleave  to  this  name,  the  less  they  will  dream  of 
selfish  rewards,  the  more  they  will  long  for  the  day  when  the  sun- 
light of  Ood's  countenance  may  gladden  the  whole  creation  ;  that 
the  communion  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  one  Spirit,  as  it  has 
been  the  ground  of  all  their  thoughts  and  hopes,  so  will  be  the 
consummation  of  them  all,  to  those  who  shall  wake  up  in  the  same 
likeness,  and  be  satisfied  with  it  t 

But  Baptism  implies  the  acknowledgment  of  an  evil  spiritual 
agent,  and  this  belief  isiat  war  with  all  civilization  and  philosophy. 
I  am  as  little  disposed  to  shrink  from  this  charge  as  from  any  of 
the  others.  Baptism  unquestionably  has  been  connected  with  this 
doctrine  ever  since  it  was  practised  ;  it  must,  I  think,  be  an  un- 
meaning ceremony  to  any  one  by  whom  this  doctrine  is  denied. 

This  opinion  I  ground  upon  the  remarks  which  have  just  been 
made  respecting  the  Baptismal  Kame.  Baptism  asserts  for  each 
man  that  he  is  taken  into  union  with  a  divine  Person,  and'by  virtue 
of  that  union  is  emancipated  firom  his  evil  Jfature,  But  this 
assertion  rests  upon  another,  that  there  is  a  society  for  mankind 
which  is  constituted  and  held  together  in  that  person,  and  that  he 
who  enters  this  society  is  emancipated  from  the  World — the  society 
which  is  bound  together  in  the  acknowledgment  of,  and  subjection 
to,  the  evil  selfish  tendencies  of  each  man's  nature.  But,  further, 
it  aflBrms  that  this  unity  among  men,  rests  upon  a  yet  more  awful 
and  perfect  unity,  upon  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  Jfame  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Lose  sight  of  this  last 
and  deepest  principle,  and  both  the  others  perish ;  for  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  Truth,  a  Unity,  a  Love,  existing  under  certain ybrm^, 
and  not  to  believe  that  there  is  an  absolute  Truth,  Unity,  Love, 
from  which  these  forms  have  derived  their  excellence  and  their 
existence,  is  impossible,  and  has  been  always  felt  to  be  impossible. 
But  is  it  not  equally  impossible  to  the  Reason,  has  not  the  Experi- 
ence of  mankind  proved  it  to  be  impossible,  to  contemplate  the 
antagonist  forms  of  evil,  without  ascending  to  the  belief  of  an  evil 
which  has  impregnated  those  forms,  and  which  can  exist  apart 
from  them  ?  So  necessary  has  this  conviction  been  found,  not  to 
a  few  but  to  all,  that  the  imagination  has  been  continually  framing 
to  itself  the  horrid  notion  of  an  evil,  which  is  not  merely  the  source 
and  spring  of  all  that  is  evil  in  the  actual  condition  of  things,  but 
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which  is  the  source  of  those  things  themselves,  a  primary  original 
power,  a  rival  Creator.  This  Manicheeism,  though  only  at  par* 
ticular  seasons  it  may  have  been  congealed  into  a  system,  has  been 
haubting  men's  minds  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  is 
haunting  us  all  still.  But  whence  comes  it,  and  what  is  the  great 
prop  of  it  1  Surely  it  is  this.  We  cannot  deny  the  facts  of  misery 
and  evil  which  thrust  themselves  upon  our  notice.  We  feel  that 
we  must  refer  them  to  a  cause.  But  not  daring  to  look  steadily  at 
the  idea  of  an  evil  tnV/,  and  to  contemplate  it  in  the  light  of  a 
perfectly  pure  and  holy  will,  we  fancy  that  the  powers  which  are 
exerted  for  an  evil  end  are  evil,  that  the  things  which  are  turned 
to  an  accursed  use  are  themselves  accursed.  Hence  the  Oromasdes 
and  Arimanes  doctrine ;  hence,  too,  all  the  superstitious  notions 
which  have  peopled  nature  with  malignant  influences  and  objects 
of  dread.  How  are  such  dark  dreams  to  be  dispelled  ?  Not  by 
setting  aside  facts ;  not  by  outraging  the  innermost  convictions  of 
mankind ;  not  by  separating  men  from  one  another,  as  you  do  most 
effectually,  when  you  teach  them  that  the  evil  which  each  is  to 
contend  with  in  himself,  and  the  evil  which  he  sees  in  his  fellow- 
creatures,  or  which  he  notices  in  the  history  of  the  world,  have  no 
common  derivation.  These  outrages  upon  reason  and  conscience 
have  been  perpetrated  again  and  again  by  so-called  philosophers, 
but  what  have  they  effected  ?  What  one  dark  fear  have  they 
removed  out  of  our  path  ?  What  new  bond  of  affection  have  they 
created  between  the  members  of  the  human  family  ?  The  mockery 
has  gone  forth  ;  it  has  been  listened  to,  admired,  adopted  ;  and  in 
the  next  age  all  the  old  superstitions  have  returned  ;  the  imagination 
has  revenged  itself  for  the  denial  of  an  evil  Spirit,  by  turning  all 
the  forms  of  Society  and  of  Nature  into  evil.  Meantime,  this 
Baptism  has  been  testifying  to  high  and  low,  to  men  of  all  coun- 
tries, languages,  customs,  that  they  have  a  common  friend  and  a 
common  enemy ;  but  that  the  enemy  has  been  vanquished,  has 
been  declared  to  have  no  right  or  property  in  any  human 
creature,  in  any  one  corner  of  the  universe  ;  that  his  power  is  con- 
ferred by  our  faithlessness ;  that  while  we  are  claiming  our  true 
position  we  may  despise  and  defy  him  ;  that  it  is  only  by  making 
a  lie  that  we  come  under  the  dominion  of  the  father  of  lies.  And 
yet  it  testifies  as  strongly  to  the  fact,  the  monstrous  fact,  that  men 
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may  be  maldng  lies,  may  be  living  in  a  position  ihe  most  utterly 
anomalous  and  unreasonable ;  that  nothing  but  entire  dependence 
upon  the  righteous  and  holy  Being  rescues  any  one  from  this  posi- 
tion ;  that  every  one  therefore  has  a  devil  to  fight  with,  as  well  as 
a  world  and  a  flesh.  Get  rid  of  this  contradiction,  if  you  can,  by 
the  philosophy  of  denials.  We  shall  continue,  with  God's  assist- 
ance, to  seek  deliverance  from  it  by  declaring  to  men  their  true 
state,  and  by  adopting  them  into  it. 

To  what  extent  the  general  charge  is  made  out  that  Baptism  is 
a  bygone  symbol,  may  be  inferred  from  the  particular  arguments 
upon  which  it  is  grounded.  If  there  be  nothing  which  does  not  be- 
long to  a  particular  age,  nothing  permanent,  nothing  real ;  if  there 
be  nothing  to  connect  together  the  portions  of  mankind  which  are 
separated  by  space  and  time,  then  the  sign  is  obsolete  because  there 
is  nothing  to  be  signified  by  it  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  men  in 
all  times  have  sought,  and  the  men  of  this  age  above  all  others  are 
professing  to  seek,  for  some  common  human  bonds  which  were  not 
created  to  suit  a  particular  period  and  locality,  and  which  do  not 
change  when  the  notions  and  theories  of  that  period  have  proved 
futile,  when  the  customs  of  that  locality  are  not  applicable,  I  ask, 
where  is  the  proof  that  this  sign  is  not  as  fresh  now  as  it  was  1800 
years  ago?  That  men  in  times  of  sensuality,  of  luxury,  of  religious 
exclusiveness,  of  philosophical  pretension,  become  impatient  of  it, 
I  willingly  admit  What  better  argument  do  I  want  than  this,  that 
it  is  a  true  thing,  a  witness  for  that  which  is  spiritual,  real,  simple, 
universal  1  Thanks  be  to  God,  that  He  has  not  left  eternal  truths, 
which  concern  all  men,  to  the  custody  of  the  wise  and  prudent  of 
die  earth;  that  He  has  embodied  them  in  forms  which  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  have  been  witnesses  of  his  love  to  the  humble 
and  the  meek,  and  which  all  the  contradictions  of  pride  and  self- 
will  only  help  to  illustrate  and  interpret 
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I  have  stated  why  I  look  upon  Baptism  as  the  first  sign  of  the 
existence  of  a  Catholic  Church  or  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world. 
I  have  considered  the  different  objections  to  that  view  of  it  But 
in  the  course  of  these  remarks  I  have  alluded  to  a  class  of  persons 
who  are  most  earnest  in  proclaiming  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
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Churchy  and  equally  earnest  m  m^taimng  that  Baptism  is  the  only 
iDduction  into  it.  I  have  intimated  that,  neverthelesB,  I  diffisr  most 
widely  with  these  persons,  and  believe  that  the  dignity  of  Baptism 
was  asserted  against  them  by  the  Reformers  of  the  16th  centvry* 
I  am  then,  I  conceive,  bound  to  consider  the  doctrine  respecting 
Baptism  which  is  professed  by  the  Romanists,  and  to  give  my  rta« 
sons  for  not  adopting  it. 

The  common  phrase  that  the  Romanist  regards  Baptism  as  aa 
Ofus  operatum^  is  one  which  may  be  liable  to  much  perversion. 
An  intelligent  defender  of  the  system  would  protest  eamestlj 
against  some  opinions  which  might  seem,  at  first  hearing,  to  be  im- 
plied in  it.  '^  To  suppose,"  he  would  say,  **  from  our  use  of  it,  that 
we  look  upon  a  baptized  person  as  incapable  of  falling  into  sin  or 
losing  heaven,  would  be  to  contradict  monstrously  and  ridiculooslj 
every  notion  which  our  doctors  have  inculcated  in  their  writings  or 
our  priests  enforced  in  their  practice.  The  disciples  of  the  Reform- 
ation complain  ofus  for  our  vigilance  and  self-suspicion.  It  is  our 
strongest  conviction  that  a  dereliction  of  baptismal  privileges  is  at 
once  most  possible  and  most  awful.''  But  having  guarded  himself 
by  this  explanation  he  would,  I  think,  be  most  ready  to  admit  the 
phrase  as  legitimate,  and  to  unfold,  in  some  such  words  as  these, 
the  sense  of  it.  "  By  baptism,"  he  would  say,  "  we  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  redemption  which  Christ  wrought  out  for  us.  We 
become  new  and  holy  creatures.  The  work  is  finished;  we  have 
received  the  highest  blessing  which  God  can  bestow  upon  us. 
Henceforth  our  business  is,  by  the  use  of  all  the  means  which  the 
Church  prescribes,  to  keep  ourselves  in  this  state  of  purity.  We 
shall  not  preserve  it  altogether :  we  shall  be  committing  frequent 
venial  sins,  which,  after  confession  and  penance,  will,  we  have  a 
right  to  hope,  be  forgiven  us.  But  we  may,  by  constantly  availing 
ourselves  of  the  prayers  and  communion  of  the  Church,  preserve 
ourselves  from  those  mortal  sins  which  would  utterly  rob  us  of  the 
divine  blessing.  Should  a  sin  of  this  kind  have  been  committed,  or 
should  there  be  any  fear  that  it  has  been  committed,  we  may  still 
have  just  such  a  hope  of  restoration  as  is  an  encouragement  to  the 
most  unabated  earnestness  and  diligence  in  seeking  for  it  by  the 
appointed  methods." 

Now  it  will  strike  the  reader  at  once,  that  in  certain  points  this 
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corresponds  exactly  vfith  the  one  wbich  I  bare  given. 
First,  as  to  the  effect  of  Baptism.    I  hare  contended  that  Baptism 
nffirms  a  man  to  be  in  a  certain  state,  and  affirms  the  presence  of  a 
Spirit  with  him,  who  is  able  and  willing  to  uphold  him  in  that 
state,  and  to  bring  his  life  into  accordance  with  it.     Secondly,  as  to 
the  sio  of  men.    I  have  contended  that  this  consists  in  their  volmi- 
tarily  refuang  the  blessings  of  God*s  covenant.    Thirdly,  as  to  (he 
means  by  which  we  are  most  likely  to  be  kept  in  the  right  way ; 
I  should  say,  as  the  Romanist  does,  by  abiding  in  those  ordinance*, 
^whereby  we  maintain  a  communion  with  our  brethren  and  with 
God.     Where  then  does  the  difference  between  us  begin  ?    I  an- 
swer, at  the  threshold  of  these  very  statements.     A  man  is  brought 
into  a  certain  state.    The  point  is,  what  state  ?    I  have  said,  and 
I  know  the  Romanist  would  not  in  words  contradict  roe,  into  a 
state  of  union  with  Christ.    But  this  state,  I  have  contended,  pre- 
cludes the  notion  that  goodness,  purity,  holiness,  belongs  to  any 
creature  conadered  in  itself.    To  be  something  in  himself  is  man's 
amlntion,  man's  sin.    Baptism  is  emphatically  the  renunciation  of 
that  pretence.    A  man  does  not,  therefore,  by  Baptism,  by  faith,  or 
liy  any  other  process,  acquire  a  new  nature,  if  by  nature  you  mean, 
as  most  men  do,  certain  inherent  qualities  and  properties.     He  does 
not  by  Baptism,  faith,  or  any  other  process,  become  a  new  creature, 
if  by  these  words  you  mean  any  thing  else  than  that  he  is  created 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  he  is  grafted  into  him,  that  he  becomes 
the  inheritor  of  his  life  and  not  of  bis  own.     That,  being  so  grafted, 
he  receives  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  I  of  course  believe.     But  I  contend, 
that  the  operation  of  this  Spirit  upon  him  is  to  draw  him  continual- 
ly out  of  himself,  to  teach  him  to  disclaim  all  independent  virtue, 
to  bring  him  into  the  knowledge  and  image  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son.     Upon  these  grounds,  I  have  maintained,  against  our  modem 
Protestants,  that  the  sin  of  a  baptized  man  consists  in  acting  as  if 
he  were  not  in  union  with  Christ,  in  setting  up  bis  own  nature  and 
his  own  will,  and  in  obeying  them.    That  is  to  say,  his  sin  conssts 
in  doing  acts  which  are  self-H^ontradictory,  in  assuming  to  be  that 
which  he  is  not  and  never  can  be,  in  denying  that  he  is  that  which 
he  is  and  ever  must  be.     What  follows  ?     Surely  that  faith  in  this 
union  is  a  duty,  the  greatest  of  all  duties,  and  that  it  can  never 
cease  to  be  a  dtUy,    A  man  has  no  right  to  believe  a  lie.     Sin  leads 
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hiiQ  to  do  it;  sin  brings  him  into  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  a  lie 
seems  truth  to  him.  It  may  bring  him  into  a  condition  of  m'md  in 
which  lying  becomes  the  element  of  his  being,  in  which  truth  is 
absolutely  closed  from  his  eyes.  The  possibility  of  ^Atf  sort  of  mor- 
tal sin  I  cannot  doubt,  either  while  I  meditate  upon  the  awful  ten- 
dencies to  atheism,  which  there  are  in  every  one  of  us,  or  while  I 
read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  supposing  this  awful  condi- 
tion had  actually  taken  place  in  any  man,  it  could  not  change  the 
fact  in  the  least  degree ;  it  would  establish  the  fact  Is  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  less  earnest  in  his  exhortations  to  faith 
than  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  1  Does  he  less  invite 
men  to  enter  into  God's  rest  ?  Doe^  he  separate  these  exhortations 
and  invitations  from  his  warnings  respecting  the  peril  of  apostasy  1 
or  does  he  not  make  that  peril  one  of  his  main  arguments  why 
every  one  of  those  whom  he  addressed  should  claim  his  privileges  as 
9^  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem  1 

For  precisely  the  same  reason,  I  attempted  to  show  that  the 
Evangelical  or  modern  Protestant  notion  made  repentance  impos- 
sible. If  we  are  not  allowed  to  call  ourselves  children  of  God, 
how  can  we  be  told  to  arise  and  go  to  our  Father  ?  If  we  are  not 
to  do  this,  what  does  our  repentance  mean  ?  It  can  be  nothing 
but  a  sinful  selfish  struggle  after  the  blessings  of  corn,  and  wine, 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  which  we  think  we  have  lost ;  not  an 
humble  confession  that  we  have  made  light  of  our  birthright,  and 
are  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  sons.  The  repentance  of  the  world 
may  be  produced  by  the  desire  or  effort  to  obtain  an  assurance  that 
we  are  members  of  God's  redeemed  family ;  the  repentance  which 
leadeth  to  life  must  be  the  confession  of  the  unbelief,  ingratitude, 
hardness  of  heart,  which  have  led  us  to  slight  a  love  which  has 
been  bestowed  freely,  and  which  has  never  ceased  to  watch  over 
us  and  to  struggle  with  us. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  the  opusoperatum  leads,  I  think,  by  a  more 
circuitous,  but  also  by  a  more  certain,  route  to  those  practical  re- 
sults which  seem  to  me  to  make  our  Protestant  systems  so  danger- 
ous and  objectionable. 

When  it  is  said  that  a  baptized  man  loses  his  baptismal  state,  it 
is  inevitably  implied  that  this  state  was  one  of  independent  holiness 
and  purity.     We  do  not,  as  I  have  again  and  again  urged,  cease  to 
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be  children  because  we  are  disobedient  children.  If,  therefore, 
Baptism  were  looked  upon  as  the  adoption  into  the  state  of  chil- 
dren, and  if  its  virtue  were  believed  to  consist  in  this,  the  notion 
we  are  considering  would  be  impossible.  But,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  man  acquires  something  for  himself  in  the  instant  of  Baptism, 
that  he  is  endowed  with  heavenly  virtues,  that  he  is  in  himself, 
separately  considered,  a  new  creature.  By  this  opinion  the  Roman- 
ist supposes  that  he  exalts  Baptism.  He  seems  to  me  utterly  to 
degrade  it  and  rob  it  of  its  meaning.  He  turns  a  sacrament  into 
an  event.  He  supposes  the  redemption  of  Christ  to  be  exhausted 
by  a  certain  gift,  while  the  Bible  represents  it  as  bringing  men 
into  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  fellowship.  He  thinks  that  he 
promotes  a  safer,  holier,  more  watchful  feeling.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  just  so  far  as  this  opinion  becomes  the  governing  one  of  our 
lives,  it  undermines  holiness,  watchfulness,  safety.  For  it  turns  the 
whole  of  life  into  a  struggle  for  the  recovery  of  a  lost  good.  If 
this  struggle  is  pursued  honestly,  there  is  no  holiness  in  it,  for  it  is 
purely  selfish,  it  does  not,  cannot,  be  prompted  by  love.  But  in 
most  men  there  arises  a  cruel  sense  of  contradiction.  They  are 
commanded  to  repent ;  they  feel  that  they  cannot  repent,  for  their 
consciences  tell  them  that  lamentation  for  the  consequences  of  sin, 
present  or  expected,  is  not  repentance ;  hence  a  craving  for  indul- 
gences, a  habit  of  unbelief,  a  despair  of  holiness.  Which  of  these 
conditions  of  feeling  is  a  safe  one  for  a  human  creature  to  be 
in  ?  But  the  Romanist  thinks  that  at  all  events  he  is  honouring 
the  Church  by  this  notion.  To  me  it  seems  that  he  is  destroying 
the  very  idea  of  the  Church — denying  its  necessity.  For  he  makes 
it  appear  that  the  blessing  of  Baptism  is  not  this,  that  it  receives 
men  into  the  holy  Communion  of  Saints,  but  that  it  bestows 
upon  them  certain  individual  blessings,  endows  them  with  a  certain 
individual  holiness.  How  then  is  self-renunciation  and  fellowship 
as  members  of  the  same  body  possible  1  And  if  these  are  impos- 
sible, what  i^  the  Church  1 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  hope,  that  I  have  not  imputed  to  Roman- 
ists any  thing  which  is  merely  an  excess  or  exaggeration  of  their 
creed  upon  this  great  subject.  There  is  a  system  of  which  this  doc- 
trine foroLs  an  integral  part.  But  do  I  therefore  mean  to  af&rm  either 
that  this  doctrine  is  only  to  be  found  in  Romanist  writers,  or  that 
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the  one  I  have  defended  is  not  to  be  found  in  them  ?  I  beKeTe 
that  if  I  brought  forward  any  such  propositions  I  diould  be  easily 
confuted.  On  the  one  hand  it  might  be  proved,  by  extracts  from 
the  Fathers,  that  the  doctrine  of  an  opus  operatum  did  mingle  itself 
in  their  minds  with  that  of  our  being  grafted  into  Christ ;  on  the 
other  by  extracts  from  Anselm,  from  Hugo  de  St.  Victore,  from 
Bernard,  from  Aquinas,  nay  from  eminent  Romanists  of  the  present 
day,  that  the  very  idea  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  exprea^  has 
been  unfolded  by  them,  only  with  infinitely  more  eloquence  and 
unction.  All  this  I  believe  most  fully.  So  far  from  wishing  to  hin- 
der the  theological  student  from  making  such  observations,  I  would 
do  my  best  to  force  them  upon  his  attention.  I  would  labour  to 
convince  him,  that  whenever  any  great  spiritual  principle  has  been 
strongly  revealed  to  men,  a  material  counterfeit  of  that  principle 
has  always  appeared  also ;  that  they  have  dwelt  together  in  the 
minds  of  the  best  and  wisest  men ;  that  if  we  seek  for  the  one  we 
must  turn  to  their  devotional  exercises,  to  the  occasdons  when  they 
were  most  cultivating  fellowship  with  God  and  most  forgetting 
themselves ;  to  those  parts  of  their  writings  therefore  which  their 
disciples  often  study  the  least ;  that  if  we  seek  for  the  others  we 
shall  find  them  in  elaborate  controversial  treatises,  those  which 
supply  the  best  materials  for  theorems,  the  most  ready  formulas, 
the  most  convenient  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  against  op- 
ponents :  that  the  first  remain  for  the  delight  and  consolation  of 
humble  Christian  people  in  all  ages;  that  the  last  gradually  shape 
themselves  more  and  more  into  a  definite  system ;  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  bone  of  each  other^s  bone,  and  flesh  of  each  other's 
flesh,  till  some  great  crisis  arrives,  in  which  it  pleases  God  to  de- 
monstrate the  difference  of  the  causes  by  the  diff*erence  of  the  ef- 
fects, to  show  that  one  had  proceeded  from  Him  and  the  other  from 
the  devil.  Let  the  reader  then  not  be  dismayed  if  he  find  the  very 
highest  authorities  alleged  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  an  opus 
operatum  ;  let  him  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  in  any  age  or  in  any 
part  of  the  Church,  (especially  in  any  which  had  greatly  under- 
valued sacraments,)  reappearing  and  asserting  its  claim  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Scriptural  and  Catholic  idea  of  it.  Let  him  not  be 
terrified  by  being  told,  when  he  attempts  to  discriminate  between 
them  that  he  is  setting  up  his  own  judgment  against  the  opinion  of 
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doctors  and  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Let  him  say  boldly,  I  am 
doing  no  such  thing.  I  am  simply  determining  that  I  will  not  be- 
lieve the  doctors  against  themselves ;  that  I  will  not  suffer  myself 
to  be  cheated  of  a  transcendent  truth  which  they  have  taught  me,  a 
truth  which  was  evidently  dear  to  their  inmost  hearts,  a  truth  which 
tbey  felt  was  ilerived  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  himself,  and  bound 
them  to  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  of  all  times,  a  truth  which  they 
acknowledged  was  contrary  to  all  their  carnal  apprehensions,  and 
was  only  preserved  to  them  by  the  continual  teachings  of  God*s 
Spirit ;  because  they  have  elsewhere,  while  arguing  with  adver- 
saries, while  attemptinp^  to  make  a  principle  tell  upon  the  hopes  or 
fears  of  men  who  were  incapable  of  entering  into  its  true  meaning, 
while  drawing  conclusions  from  Scripture  by  their  private  judg- 
ments, while  apologizing  for  M)me  fungus  which  the  maxims  of 
their  age  had  confounded  with  the  tree  upon  which  it  grew,  pro- 
duced a  plausible  explanation  of  this  truth,  an  explanation  forgot- 
ten in  every  moment  of  higher  inspiration,  and  proving  itself  the 
less  divine  the  more  it  is  tried  by  its  fruits.  It  is  easy  to  accuse 
those  of  wanting  humility  who  have  courage  to  act  upon  this  deter- 
mination. I  believe  that  the  proud  system-seeking,  system-loving 
intellect  within  us,  disposes  us  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  opus 
operatum;  that  the  humble  and  contrite  heart  craves  for  a  deeper 
principle,  and,  finding  it,  is  obliged  to  part  with  the  other  for  the 
sake  of  it 


SECTION  11. 
TBI   CREEDS. 

In  the  last  section  I  defended  my  view  of  Baptism  as  the  sign 
of  admission  into  a  Spiritual  and  Universal  Kingdom,  grounded 
upon  our  Lord^s  incarnation,  and  ultimately  resting  upon  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  the  different 
Quaker,  Protestant,  Philosophical,  and  Romanist  theories,  which 
are  current  respecting  it.  But  I  have  very  much  failed  of  my  pur- 
pose, if  I  have  not  led  the  reader  to  observe  that  Baptism,  according 
to  this  idea  of  it,  is  also  the  justification  of  many  of  those  Quaker, 
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ProtestaDt,  Philosophical  priDciples^  which  were  coiisidered  in  die 
first  part — one  step  towards  the  satisfaction  of  that  great  idea  of  a 
Churchy  one,  indivisible  and  imperishable^  to  which  the  Romamst 
clings  with  such  honourable  tenacity^ 

That  man  is  a  creature  prone  to  sense,  rising  above  it  by  virtue 
of  a  union  with  an  invisible  teacher,  is  the  doctrine  of  Quakerism. 
Baptism  embodies  that  doctrine,  and  converts  it,  as  Fox  wiabed 
that  it  should  be  converted,  from  a  mere  doctrine  into  a  living  fact 
The  only  foundation,  says  the  Calvinist,  for  faithful  action  and  fiir 
sound  hope,  is  the  belief  that  we  are  God's  elect  children.  Bap* 
tbm  offers  to  men  that  foundation;  it  tells  them  that  they  are 
chosen  of  God,  and  precious.  It  makes  this  foundation  what  Calvin 
and  all  earnest  Calvinists  have  felt  that  it  ought  ^  be,  not  de» 
pendent  upon  our  feelings,  apprehensions,  and  discoveries,  but  on 
the  will  and  word  of  God.  At  the  same  time  the  distinction  wbid 
it  draws  between  the  new  and  the  old  man,  the  man  in  Christ  who 
alone  can  be  raised  and  glorified,  and  the  old  man  which  is  to  be 
utterly  abolished,  is  a  far  finer,  clearer,  more  practical  distinctioa 
than  any  which  the  exclusive  Calvinist  has  been  able  to  reach.  It 
denounces  the  unclean  living  into  which  the  believer  in  an  absolute 
separate  election  for  him  is  in  such  danger  of  falling,  as  absolutely  in- 
compatible  with  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God  which  is  eter- 
nal life ;  and  yet  it  does  not  treat  any  living  man  as  lying  beyond  the 
pale  of  God's  covenant.  Philosophers  say  that  man  can  only  be 
that  or  do  that  which  is  according  to  his  constitution ;  he  cannot 
be  made  by  some  miraculous  process  something  else  than  he  is; 
or,  if  he  can,  that  power  must  be  an  injurious  one.  Baptism  de- 
clares man's  true  and  right  constitution  to  be  that  of  union  with 
God,  and  separation  from  Him  to  be  a  violation  of  that  only  order 
according  to  which,  as  reason  and  experience  alike  show,  he  can 
live.  It  is  a  fact  that  men  are  living  anomalously ;  it  is  their  own 
testimony  that  in.  doing  so  they  are  following  their  natures.  Bap- 
tism declares  that  those  who  will  are  taken  out  of  that  inconsistent 
condition  to  which  they  are  prone,  and  are  taken  into  a  reasonable 
condition,  in  which  they  may  live  so  long  as  they  remember  the 
covenant  of  God.  Finally,  Romanism  demands  that  by  some  di- 
rect, visible,  permanent  token,  which  all  may  acknowledge,  it  shall 
be  felt  that  God  has  established  the  true,  divine.  Catholic  body 
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upon  earth ;  that  it  is  the  same  from  age  to  age ;  that  the  mem* 
bers  are  brought  under  a  condition  of  divine  and  spiritual  disci* 
pline,  are  invested  with  mighty  privileges,  are  laid  under  mighty 
responsibilities,  are  trained  for  a  high  and  glorious  condition.  Of 
this  demand,  Baptism  is  the  accomplishment,  in  a  larger,  fuller 
sense,  than  the  Romanist  will  at  all  admit.  By  this  sign  we  claim 
him,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  East  and  West,  whom  he 
has  anathematized  to  be  members  of  the  Church  and  body  of 
Christ ;  by  this  sign  we  prptest  against  him  and  them,  when  by 
any  acts  or  any  theories  they  degrade  the  spirituality,  or  narrow 
the  universality,  of  that  fellowship  into  which  they  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  so  (as  far  as  in  them  lies)  make  void  the  covenant  and 
the  purpose  of  God. 

I  wish  now  to  consider  whether  there  be  any  other  notorious 
facts  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  same  principle  as  this  of 
the  existence  of  Baptism ;  facts  appearing  on  the  face  of  them  to 
import  that  there  is  a  spiritual  and  universal  constitution  of  society 
for  mankind ;  facts  denied  to  have  that  significance  by  a  number 
of  warring  parties;  facts  which  establish  their  claim  to  be  what 
they  seem  to  be,  by  the  help  which  they  afford  us  in  justifying 
and  realizing  the  leading  principles  of  each  of  these  parties,  and  in 
reconciling  them  with  each  other.  The  first  which  presents  itself 
18  this : 

There  is  actually  found  at  this  present  day,  in  every  Christian 
country,  a  certain  document  called  a  Creed.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  minutely  at  what  time  it  was  formed.  Let  it  be  admitted 
that  there  is  an  obscurity  over  its  origin ;  that  we  cannot  say  who 
put  it  into  that  shape  in  which  we  now*  see  it  From  whatever 
quarter  it  may  have  come,  here  it  is.  It  ballasted  through  a  great 
many  storms  and  revolutions.  The  Roman  empire  has  passed  away ; 
modern  European  society  has  risen  out  of  its  ruins.  Political  sys- 
tems have  been  established  and  overthrown ;  religious  systems 
have  been  established  and  overthrown.  Even  the  physical  world 
has  undergone  mighty  alterations,  and  our  conception  of  its  laws 
18  altogether  changed.  The  very  languages  which  were  spoken 
in  all  parts  of  the  worM  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  have 
given  place  to  others ;  but  this,  '^I  believe,"  remaina  It  is  precisely 
what  it  was,  to  say  the  very  least,  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 
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During  that  time  it  has  not  been  lying  hid  in  the  closet  of  some 
antiquarian.  It  has  been  repeated  by  the  peasants  and  children  of 
the  different  lands  into  which  it  has  come.  It  has  been  given  to 
them  as  a  record  of  facts  with  which  they  had  as  much  to  do  as 
any  noble.  In  most  parts  of  Europe  it  has  been  repeated  publicly 
every  day  in  the  year ;  and  though  it  has  been  thus  hawked  about, 
andy  as  men  would  say,  vulgarized,  the  most  earnest  and  thought* 
ful  men  in  different  countries,  different  periods,  different  stages  of 
civilization,  have  felt  that  it  connecte4  itself  with  the  most  per^ 
mancnt  part  of  their  being,  that  it  had  to  do  with  each  of  them 
personally,  and  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  that  humanity  which 
they  shared  with  their  brethren.  Reformers  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  conflict  with  all  the  prevailing  systems  of  their  age,  have 
gone  back  to  this  old  form  of  words,  and  have  said  they  lived  to 
reassert  the  truths  which  it  embodied.  Men  on  sick  beds,  martyrs 
at  the  stake,  have  said  that  because  they  held  it  fast,  they  could 
look  death  in  the  face.  And,  to  sink  much  lower,  yet  to  say  what 
may  strike  many  as  far  more  wonderful,  there  arc  many  in  this 
day,  who,  having  asked  the  different  philosophers  of  their  own  and 
of  past  times  what  they  could  do  in  helping  them  to  understand 
the  world,  to  fight  against  its  evils,  to  love  their  fellow  men,  are 
ready  to  declare  that  in  this  child's  creed  they  have  found  the  se- 
cret which  these  philosophers  could  not  give  them,  and  which,  by 
God's  grace,  they  shall  not  take  away  from  them. 

Now  a  man  who  has  noticed  these  facts,  and  has  settled  it  in  his 
mind  that,  whatever  they  mean,  they  must  mean  something,  would 
certainly  wish  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  document  which  has 
been  diffused  so  widely,  has  lasted  so  long,  and  has  seemed  to  so 
many  different  persons  of  much  value.  He  will  find,  I  think,  that 
it  differs  from  all  the  digests  of  doctrines,  whether  religious  or  phi- 
losophical, which  he  has  ever  seen.  A  man  is  speaking  in  it. 
The  form  of  it  is,  I  believe.  That  which  is  believed  in  is  not  a 
certain  scheme  of  divinity,  but  a  name — a  Father,  who  has  made 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  :  his  Son,  our  Lord,  who  has  been  con- 
ceived, born,  and  died,  and  been  buried,  and  gone  down  into  hell, 
who  has  ascended,  and  is  at  the  right  band  of  God,  who  will  come 
to  judge  the  world  :  a  Holy  Spirit  who  has  established  a  holy  uni- 
versal Church,  who  makes  men  a  communion  of  saints,  who  is  the 
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vitness  and  power  whereby  tbey  receive  forgiveness  of  sin,  who  shall 
quicken  their  mortal  bodies,  who  enables  them  to  receive  everlast- 
ing life.  The  Creed  is  evidently  an  act  of  allegiance  or  affiance ; 
and  since  it  has  ever  been  connected  with  Baptism,  one  must  sup- 
pose that  from  Baptism  it  derives  its  interpretation.  If  by  that 
act  we  are  acknowledged  as  spiritual  creatures,  united  to  a  spirit- 
ual Being,  by  this  act  we  claim  our  spiritual  position,  we  assert  our 
union  with  that  Being.  The  name  into  which  we  are  adopted  there, 
is  the  name  we  confess  here.  Those  acts  which,  having  been  done 
for  all  mankind,  were  the  warrant  for  our  particular  admission  into 
the  covenant,  are  the  acts  which  we  here  proclaim  to  be  the 
warrant  of  our  faith  and  our  fellowship.  So  far  the  form  is  consist- 
ent with  its  apparent  object.  But  is  it  also  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  Christ's  kingdom  which  the  Bible  developes  to  us  ?  There  we 
found  the  primary  postulate  of  such  a  kingdom  to  be  a  condescen- 
aon  of  God  to  man,  a  cognizance  taken  of  the  creature  by  the 
Creator ;  the  second,  an  apprehension  of  God  by  men,  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Creator  by  the  creature.  By  grace  are  ye  saved  ;  by 
faith  are  ye  saved.  The  position  is  freely  given ;  a  position  of 
union  and  fellowship  with  another,  a  position  of  self-renunciation : 
the  power  is  given  wherewith  to  claim  it ;  then  comes  the  claim 
itself.  Such  seems  to  be  the  testimony  of  Scripture :  and  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  Creed  stands  to  Baptism,  and  their  common  re- 
lation to  that  name  and  that  kingdom  which  Scripture  is  reveal- 
ing, surely  expounds,  in  a  remarkable  way,  that  testimony. 

But  there  is  another  creed  possessing  apparently  equal  authority 
with  the  one  of  which  I  have  spoken,  adopted  perhaps  into  earlier 
use  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Christendom,  and  recognised  by  the 
Western  ever  since  the  age  of  Constantine.  If  it  should  be  found 
that  these  two  creeds  clash  with  each  other,  or  that  they  are  not 
constructed  upon  the  same  principle,  or  that  they  do  not  both  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  idea  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  evi- 
dence from  the  preservation  of  either  would  certainly  be  weakened. 
Or  if,  these  differences  not  appearing,  it  should  seem  that  one  could 
be  conveniently  substituted  for  the  other,  that  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  in  each,  one  might  be  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  both,  at  least  as  universal  symbols.  To  see  whether 
any  of  these  objections  apply,  I  would  urge  the  reader  to  a 
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thoughtful  comparison  of  the  two  documents.  First  I  would  ask 
him  whether  in  reading  that  which  we  call  the  Apostles*  Creeif 
considering  it  as  a  declaration  of  the  name  into  which  he  is  baptis* 
edy  he  do  not  feel  that  it  is  meant  to  proclaim  the  distinct  person- 
ality of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  as  signified  by  certain 
relations  in  which  they  have  been  manifested  to  men?  Then 
whether  another  question  do  not  arise  in  his  mind,  which  he  may 
perceive  from  history  has  arisen  also  in  other  men's  minds : — h 
there  not  a  more  mysterious  and  awful  relation  implied  and  prefig* 
ured  in  these  1  Does  not  the  name  express  such  a  relation  1  b 
not  the  knowledge  of  this,  as  the  ground  of  those  relations^  part 
of  the  revelation  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us ;  one  of  the 
deep  things  which  cannot  indeed  be  understood,  (for  w*ho  under* 
stands  the  mystery  of  his  own  ordinary  human  relations  ?)  but 
which  lies  so  immediately  beneath  those  facts  which  most  concern 
us  all,  is  so  needful  as  the  interpretation  and  reconciliation  of  those 
facts,  has  been  so  eagerly  felt  after  in  all  ages,  that  if  it  be  not 
disclosed  to  the  heart  and  reason  of  man,  they  will  be  tormented 
with  such  dreams  and  imaginations  concerning  it,  as  must  make 
the  acknowle«3gment  of  the  Divine  Unity  impossible  ? 

Now  the  J^icene  Creed  agrees  with  the  Apostles'  altogether  in 
its  form  and  principle.  It  is  still  1  believe;  it  is  still  belief  in  a 
name,  and  not  in  notions.  It  differs  in  this,  that  it  unites  with  a 
declaration  of  the  divine  relations  to  men,  a  declaration  of  the  re- 
lations in  the  Godhead. 

To  every  pea'iant  and  child  it  speaks  of  this  marvellous  subject 
Certainly  a  strange  fact,  doubly  strange  when  one  knows  how 
much  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  teachers  and  priests  in  all  ages 
to  believe  that  only  a  few  initiated  persons  are  fit  to  know  any 
thing  which  concerns  the  name  and  nature  of  God;  and  how 
much  this  tendency  did  actually  mingle  itself  with  the  awe  and  rev- 
erence of  those  ages  by  which  these  creeds  have  been  transmitted 
to  us.  That  the  doctors  of  the  Church  should  have  allowed  the 
Aposles'  Creed  to  be  heard  in  every  cottage  is  strange ;  that  they 
should  not  have  said  that  this  deeper  creed,  though  embodying  the 
principles  and  date  of  the  other,  was  only  for  theologians,  b 
scarcely  credible;  yet  so  it  was.  Now  if  it  were  the  purpose  of 
God  that  his  name  should  be  revealed  to  men ;  if  his  name,  which 
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seems  to  most  of  us  to  be  connected  with  the  highest  and  most 
esoterical  abstractions,  be  really  the  only  ground  of  a  universal  so- 
ciety, we  can  interpret  these  facts.  What  other  explanations  have 
been  found  for  them,  I  wish  now  to  consider. 

OfijBCTioNs. — The  Quaker, 

To  the  Quaker  it  seems  quite  evident  that  the  invention  of  creeds 
is  one  manifest  symptom  of  the  working  of  that  mystery  of  iniquity 
which  has  been  always  arising  to  counterfeit  and  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  The  faith  which  a  Christian  man  exerciies  in 
the  Divine  Invisible  Teacher  is  entirely  of  an  inward  spiritual  kind. 
Here  it  is  thrown  outvB^rd,  turned  into  propositions,  made  the  lan- 
guage of  a  whole  body  or  congregation,  reduced  into  a  nullity. 

One  side  of  this  objection  I  considered  when  I  was  speaking  of 
the  differences  between  the  Quaker  and  the  Lutheran.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  objection  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  manifested 
Word,  and  arises  from  a  desire,  more  or  less  conscioudy  entertain- 
ed, to  divorce  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  object  from  that  of  an  actual 
person. 

There  is,  however,  mixed  with  this  radical  dislike,  a  feeling  of  a 
most  diff*erent  kind — a  feeling  that  mere  conceptions,  opinions,  no- 
tions, are  most  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  spiritual  being,  mere 
pictures  and  poor  pictures  of  that  which  is  real.  To  this  doctrine 
I  assent  most  heartily ;  there  is  none  which  I  have  been  so  anxious 
to  maintain  throughout  this  book.  The  problem  how  we  may  be 
delivered  from  opinions  and  notions,  how  we  may  rise  out  of  them 
into  another  region,  is  the  very  one  which  I  am  investigating. 
The  History  of  Quakerism  I  have  found  most  helpful  to  me  in  the 
inquiry — at  least  in  a  negative  way;  for  it  shows  us,  I  think,  that 
there  is  no  such  certain  and  direct  road  into  mere  notionality,  as 
that  of  rejecting  all  common  and  united  forms  of  utterance.  The 
apprehensions  and  conceits  of  each  man's  mind,  being  those  which 
be  regards  as  alone  sacred,  become  his  tyrants ;  and  so  far  as  he 
is  able  to  give  expression  to  those  apprehensions  and  conceitSi 
they  become  the  tyrants  over  the  minds  of  others.  In  no  society 
are  there  so  many  traditional  phrases  which  have  had  a  meaning 
once  and  have  lost  it,  or  are  rapidly  losing  it,  as  in  the  Quaker  so- 
ciety ;  in  no  society  is  there  greater  bondage  to  these  phrases,  a 
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greater  dread  of  exchanging  them  for  any  equivalents.  And, 
therefore,  without  pressing  the  point  again,  that  by  this  means  all 
universality  is  lost,  that  a  body  which  professed  to  be  for  mankind 
became  in  a  very  few  years  the  narrowest  and  most  peculiar  of 
sects,  1  maintain  that  the  experiment  of  dispensing  with  a  confes- 
sion as  a  means  of  promoting  spirituality  has  been  made,  and  has 
failed  utterly.  Once  more  I  claim  our  strongest  opponents  as  wit- 
nesses in  our  favour.  By  the  character  of  their  arguments,  and  by 
the  results  of  their  practice,  they  have  increaf^  the  probability 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  a  creed,  which 
should  present  a  living  object  as  revealed  in  living  acts  to  the  faiA 
of  all  men,  would  be  one  of  the  divinely- appointed  means  of  its 
preservation. 

Modem  Protestant  Objections, 

But  the  moment  we  use  the  phrase,  divtnely'Cppointed  meanif 
the  modern  Protestant,  or  Evangelical,  steps  in,  and  demands  how 
we  dare  to  claim  such  a  dignity  as  this  for  a  mere  human  compon- 
tion,  a  mere  ecclesiastical  tradition?  The  Bible  is  the  divine 
document;  it  is  a  gross  intrusion  upon  the  rights  of  the  Bible 
to  assert  that  character  for  any  other. 

I  would  beseech  the  person  who  proposes  this  objection,  to  ask 
himself  whether  he  seriously  believes  that  the  Bible  is  the  only 
document,  the  only  thing — which  has  been  preserved  to  men  by 
divine  care  and  providence  ?  If  he  will  say  boldly,  "  I  do  think 
this,"  all  debate  is  at  an  end.  We  are  reasoning  with  a  person  who 
is  separated  by  the  very  narrowest  plank  from  absolute  Atheism ; 
a  plank  so  narrow  and  so  fragile,  that  in  a  very  short  time,  it  will 
be  broken  down.  For  that  he  should  believe  this,  and  yet  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time  to  acknowledge  a  book  which  is  cha- 
racterized by  nothing  so  much  as  its  strong  assertion,  that  whatever 
men  possess  they  are  to  attribute  to  God's  care  and  providence,  is 
impossible.  But  supposing  he  disclaims,  as  he  no  doubt  will,  very 
indignantly,  any  such  wicked  hypothesis,  I  would  beg  him  next 
calmly  to  consider  what  assertion  of  mine  it  is  which  offends  him. 
Have  I  said  that  the  creed  is  a  substitute  for  the  Bible  ?  Have  I 
urged  that  the  creed  is  necessary,  because  it  supplies  information 
which  the  Bible  does  not  supply  ?     Have  I  said  that  the  creed  cor- 
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rects  or  qualifies  any  thing  which  the  Bible  asserts  ?  I  have  main- 
tained none  of  these  propositions.  1  have  said,  '*  I  find  a  document 
which  has  lasted  for  eighteen  centuries.  It  is  a  document  which 
explains  to  me  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Bible,  which 
shows  me  that  it  has  done  what  it  proposed  to  do.  As  a  declara- 
tion of  the  name  of  Goii,  it  proclaims  that  that  which  the  Bible 
undertakes  to  reveal,  has  been  revealed  ;  as  an  act  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  men,  it  proclaims  that  that  faith  by  which  the  Bible  af- 
firms we  are  saved,  can  be  exercised." 

Is  the  doubt,  then,  why  the  creed,  seeing  that  it  only  affirms  the 
principles  and  facts  of  the  Bible,  should  be  necessary  to  those  who 
already  possess  the  Bible  1  The  history  of  Protestantism  gives  the 
answer.  The  Bible,  in  the  hands  of  its  orthodox  teachers,  was 
reduced  into  a  set  of  dry  propositions,  about  the  limitations  of 
which  they  were  perpetually  fighting.  The  Bible,  in  the  hands  of 
its  Unitarian  and  Rationalistic  teachers,  was  reduced  into  a  set  of 
dreary  truisms,  not  worthy  to  be  fought  about.  You  talk  about 
the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only ;  but  when  you  are  brought  to  the 
proof,  you  give  us,  in  place  of  it,  dry  husks  of  logic  or  pompous 
inanities,  dignified  with  the  name  of  simple  truths.  We  want  the 
Bible  as  it  is,  in  its  life  and  reality ;  and  experience  shows  that 
we  shall  not  have  it,  if  we  have  not  some  witness  of  the  principles 
which  it  embodies. 

Again,  the  doctrine  that  faith  justifies  is,  as  Protestants  affirm, 
the  articulus  siarUis  et  cadentis  ecclesia.  So  said  Luther,  and 
looked  to  the  creed  as  the  great  witness  of  what  he  said— as  that 
''  confession  of  the  mouth  unto  salvation,"  in  which  *^  the  hearths 
belief  unto  righteousness"  is  expressed  and  fulfilled.  Such  lan- 
guage seems  to  the  modern  Protestant  dry,  cold,  and  carnal ;  what 
is  the  warm,  juicy,  and  spiritual  language,  which  he  has  substituted 
for  it?  History  replies,  endless  controversies  about  the  nature, 
mode,  effect,  signs,  attributes,  qualifications  of  a  living  or  dead 
faith ;  controversies  in  which  nothing  is  forgotten,  save  the  object 
of  the  faith  and  the  person  who  exercises  it;  controversies  which 
fill  the  hearts  of  humble  Christians  with  bewilderment  and  des- 
pair ;  controversies  in  which  the  exercised  dialectician  detects  on 
each  side  great  acutencss,  admirable  ingenuity,  but  regrets  that  io 
both  the  favourite  argumentative  figure  should  be  the  pdilio  prin^^ 
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cipii.  Am  I  then  wrong  in  claiming  the  pore  Protestant  as  a 
witness  that  this  Catholic  creed  is  an  essential  sign  of  the  kiogdon 
of  Christ  t 

Rationalistic  Objectiom. 

The  rationalist  denies  that  the  creed  can  be  a  permanent  sjoi' 
bol  of  human  fellowship,  because  it  rests  upon  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  certain  events.  **  Now,  assuredly/'  he  says,  **  these  events 
could  not  have  met  with  so  much  credence,  if  they  had  not  pointed 
to  certain  great  principles  or  ideas  which  are  characteristic  of  as 
as  members  of  a  race.  They  do  point  most  clearly  to  the  sense 
which  there  is  in  all  men  of  a  something  divine ;  to  the  possibili^ 
that  this  should  overcome  evil,  sorrow,  and  death ;  to  the  feel« 
ing  that  it  must  submit  to  sorrow  and  death  as  a  way  to  that 
victory.  This,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  creed,  is  no  doubt  nni* 
versal ;  it  may  be  traced  in  heathen  and  Jewish  records ;  it  has 
survived  all  the  fables  with  which,  in  both,  it  is  encompassed 
There  is  therefore  every  probability  that  it  will  survive  what  are 
called  the  facts  of  Christianity  likewise.  And  this  is  more  likelyi 
because  every  day  the  documents  in  which  those  facts  are  record- 
ed, are  subjected  to  a  more  sifting  analysis,  and  because  every  day 
the  evidence  in  the  former  seems  to  be  less  decisive." 

In  the  former  part  of  this  book  I  have  considered  the  general 
meaning  and  effect  of  this  argument.     1  have  endeavored  to  show 
how  true  the  assertion  is  upon  which  it  is  grounded,  that  the  belief  of 
a  divine  humanity  has  existed  in  all  ages — that  it  has  taken  innumer- 
able forms.     I  have  maintained  that  all  these  forms  have  presumed 
the  existence  of  some  more  perfect  form ;  that  they  never  have  com* 
passed  the  end  at  which  they  aimed  ;  that  they  have  not  revealed 
The  Man,  the  head  of  the  race,  while  nevertheless  they  have  tes- 
tified, one  and  all,  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  proportion 
the  light  which  they  endeavored  to  concentrate  was  more  or  1 
clear,  that  such  a  one  there  roust  be.     When  a  great  man  assumed 
to  be  this,  he  became  a  tyrant  and  oppressor,  in  our  Lord's  words, 
a  thief  and  a  robber — not  the  asserter  of  humanity,  but  the  denier 
of  it     You  do  not  therefore  advance  one  step  in  weakening  the 
authority  of  this  creed,  by  producing  instances  of  th'is  worship 
from  ancient  or  modern  history,  or  by  dwelling  upon  the  tendency 
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which  they  so  manifestly  indicate.  The  more  you  can  produce  of 
them  the  better ;  the  more  they  are  examined  the  better.  They 
prove  that  there  is  such  an  idea  in  humanity  as  you  speak  of; 
they  prove  just  as  strongly,  that,  with  the  idea,  humanity  can  never 
be  satisfied ;  they  declare  that  the  idea  is  the  idea  of  an  actual 
living  Being,  of  a  perfect  Being ;  of  one  who  should  prove  his  per* 
fectness  by  entering  entirely  into  the  lowest  condition  into  which 
man  has  ever  entered,  and  actually  rising  into  the  highest  of  which 
man  has  ever  dreamed.  If  these  two  elements  of  the  lowest  hu- 
miliation, of  the  greatest  exaltation,  be  not  combined — if  they  are 
not  comb'med  in  acts — the  idea  is  not  fulfilled,  it  waits  to  be  ful- 
filled ;  that  is  to  say,  we  wait  for  a  person  who  shall  do  precisely 
those  acts  of  which  the  creed  speaks.  Any  others  will  not  avail ;  any 
others  will  not  be  universal  enough,  will  not  be  the  testimonies 
that  He  who  performs  them  is  the  Man.  We  are  asked  then  for 
the  evidences  of  the  creed.  Our  answer  is;  This — You  have 
shown  why  it  has  been  believed,  what  need  there  was  in  the  deep- 
est heart  of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  believed.  It  was  believed, 
not  upon  the  evidence  of  documents,  but  upon  the  simple  procla- 
mation of  men  who  had  the  whole  universe  against  them.  They 
said  to  men,  Christ  must  be ;  Christ  you  have  been  asking  for  in 
every  land,  through  every  age :  Jesus  the  crucified  is  the  Christ. 
The  answers  were  three :  The'  first  was, — ^There  are  a  thousand 
Christs;  every  kingdom  and  district  has  its  own.  It  would  have 
been  satisfactory  if  men  had  not  listened  to  that  other  proclama- 
tion ;  "  You  are  members  of  one  body,  and  therefore  you  need  one 
Head."  But  they  did  listen  to  it ;  they  felt  it  to  be  true ;  therefore 
the  thousand  could  not  prevail  against  the  one.  No  wonder  this 
answer  should  be  revived  now ;  no  wonder  that  when  the  sense  of 
being  one  body  has  so  practically  forsaken  us,  the  principle  which 
is  its  counterpart  should  be  so  readily  abandoned.  But  I  hope  I 
have  shown  that  there  never  was  so  strong  a  cry  for  a  universal 
and  united  fellowship  as  in  this  day  of  division ;  a  cry  proceeding 
from  so  many  opposite  corners  of  the  earth,  from  so  many  different 
kinds  of  men.  This  reply,  then,  if  it  failed  once,  will  not  prevail 
now.  The  second  answer  was, — "  There  is  an  ideal  Christ  under 
these  different  Christs;  and  it  is  this,  not  them,  you  are  to  wor- 
ship."   The  people  admitted .  the  doctrine  of  the  philosopher, 
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but  they  said, ''  This  is  the  ideal  Christ,  and  here  be  is  manifested 
to  us."  That  this  argument  should  be  repeated  in  a  day  \rhen  ab- 
stract notions  have  been  so  much  substituted  (or  living  truths,  can- 
not be  surprising.  Yet  we  have  seen,  I  think,  that  there  was  never 
more  impatience  of  these  abstractions,  or  a  more  vehement  de- 
mand for  realities,  embodied  realities,  than  at  this  very  time.  If 
then  there  be  an  idea  of  a  universal  Prince  in  men's  minds,  they 
will  either  continue  to  believe  that  this  idea  has  been  realized  io 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  they  will  seek  a  realization  of  it  in  some 
other  person.  And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  third  answer  which  was 
made  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Creed  in  the  first  ages,  and  which 
has  been  made  so  often  since ;  ^'  This  crucified  man  is  not  the  per- 
fect Being  we  look  for ;  we  want  a  warrior,  a  philosopher,  a  poet, 
possessing  qualities  altogether  different  from  those  which  are 
brought  out  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  though  we  may  acknowledge 
that  these  too  have  a  certain  value  of  their  own."  Such  has  for 
twelve  centuries  been  the  belief  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world 
which  was  once  Christian.  Another  portion  of  it  has  declared 
that  they  see  in  the  Cross  the  symbol  of  love  triumphing  through 
suffering,  in  the  Crescent  only  of  power  claiming  dominion  over 
weakness ;  that' the  first  is  a  bond  of  mutual  fellowship  among 
the  members  of  a  suffering  race ;  the  other  the  pledge  of  a  univer- 
sal slavery.  That  the  spirit  of  the  Cross  prevails  very  little  in  the 
nations  which  still  profess  to  honor  it ;  that  self-sacrifice  is  very 
generally  and  very  systematically  denied  to  be  the  law  of  our  be- 
ing, most  of  us  are  ready  with  shame  to  confess.  And  therefore 
the  expectation  is  surely  very  reasonable,  that  the  experiment 
which  was  so  successful  in  the  nations  of  the  East,  will  be  made, 
under  other  conditions,  in  the  West.  We  have  had  many  prepare 
atory  Antichrists,  many  sovereigns  reigning  by  the  strength  of 
mind  and  will,  and  scorning  all  other  right — why  should  we  doubt 
that  this  image  will  be  yet  more  completely  manifested  ? 

May  God  preserve  those  who  live  in  the  day  when  it  is  mani- 
fested to  the  world,  and  when  the  world  goes  wandering  after  il !  In 
that  day  when  intellect  and  will  shall  be  utterly  crushed  under  the 
car  of  the  idol  which  they  have  set  up ;  in  that  day  when  the  poor 
man  shall  cry,  and  there  shall  be  no  helper,  may  Go<l  teach  his 
saints  to  proclaim  these  words  to  the  sons  of  men :    He  teas  bam 
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of  the  Virgin  ;  He  mffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  ;  He  was  cruci- 
fiedj  deadj  ttnd  buried^  and  went  down  into  hell ;  He  rose  again  on 
thfi  third  day  ;  He  ascended  on  high  ;  He  sitteth  on  tlie  right  hand 
of  God  ;  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  May 
they  be  enabled  tosay.  This  is  our  God ;  we  have  waited  for  Him. 

Thb  Romish  System. 

Any  one  who  maintains  the  creed  to  be  an  heirloom  of  the 
Church,  which  has  been  preserved  to  men  by  the  providence  of 
God,  and  which  each  generation  of  her  members  is  bound  to  watch 
over,  as  an  essential  sign  and  necessary  safeguard  of  her  existence, 
may  be  said  to  acknowledge  the  authority  and  value  of  a  Tradi- 
tion. He  must  be,  1  should  think,  a  rather  feeble  and  cowardly 
thinker,  who  is  afraid  of  the  name  after  he  has  recognised  the 
thing ;  the  creed  he  believes  has  been  handed  down,  and  that 
which  has  heen  handed  down  is  a  tradition.  But  the  Romanist  is 
the  ^reat  apologist  for  tradition :  how  in  principle  can  one  who 
attaches  this  kind  of  value  to  the  Creed  differ  from  the  Romanist  1 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  to  what  extent  any  given  Roman* 
ist  would  approve  of  language  like  the  following  :  That  Scrijh 
ture  is  not  of  itself  suffic^gnt  to  make  Icnoivn  all  the  system  whid^  th€ 
Church  requires  ;  that  the  notions y  opinions^  and  explanations  ofth€ 
doctors  of  the  Churchy  partly  elucidatory  of  Scripture^  partly  as 
tuppfyivg  that  which  is  dejicientj  and  v)as  meant  to  be  deficient  in 
itj  are  authoritative  and  necessary  ;  thai  these^  together  with  Scrips 
turfy  constitute  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine^—]  say  I  shall  not  inquire 
whether  any  particular  Romanist  writer  may  have  objecteil  to  this 
statement ;  it  will  be  allowed,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  he  did,  so  far 
be  was  rejecting,  not  certain  excesses  or  exaggerations  of  the 
Romanist  theory,  but  a  characterestic  and  integral  poition  of  it. 

I  think  if  this  statement  be  compared  with  the  view  which  I 
have  taken  of  the  Creed,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  exactly 
the  same.  It  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  points  of  difference; 
that  at  all  events  I  do  not  choose  to  use  the  phrases  which  Roman* 
ists  use.  But  U  the  diff*erence  one  of  terms  only,  or  is  it  a  vital 
one,  indicating  an  entirely  different  conception  of  the  purposes  for 
which  this  document,  and  the  other  documents  bequeathed  to  us 
by  antiquity,  exist  ?    I  shall  reply  to  this  question  by  tranblating 
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my  words,  ^  The  creed  is  the  sign  of  a  spiritual  and  aniTersal  so* 
cietjy"  into  others  which  I  believe  to  be  equivalent — ^  The  creed 
it  the  document  which  has  served  as  a  projection  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures  against  the  tendency  which  the  Chnrch  doctors  in 
different  ages  have  exhibited  to  disturb  and  mangle  them.  7k 
cteed  has  served  as  a  protection  to  the  humbler  members  of  the 
Church  against  the  inclination  which  the  Church  doctors  of  differ- 
ent ages  have  manifested  to  rob  them  of  their  inheritance^  and  to 
appropriate  it  to  themselves.*^ 

These  propositions  I  have  already  illustrated,  in  reference  tofbe 
doctors  of  reformed  bodies ;  I  have  maintained  that  the  Bible, 
left  to  their  mercies,  would  have  been  utterly  deprived  of  its  sigiiifi- 
cance ;  and  that  had  we  been  left  to  their  mercies,  we  should  have 
been  fed  with  stones  rather  than  with  bread.  In  making  these  re- 
marks, I  speak  only  of  an  inclination,  at  times  a  most  pre* 
dominating  inclination,  which  has  been  discernible  in  these 
teachers.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  have  not  been  many  coon^ 
teracting  influences  at  work  both  in  their  own  minds  and  io 
the  minds  of  those  whom  they  addressed.  I  have  asserted  again 
and  again  that  there  have  been  and  are  such  influences ;  and  that 
the  more  we  consider  the  meaning  and  ol^ct  of  the  ReformatioD, 
the  more  we  shall  discover  of  them.  But  I  do  assert  that  it  is  sucb 
an  inclination  as  has  needed  a  most  strong  and  divine  power  to  re- 
sist it ;  and  that  power  which  delights  to  work  by  humble  instru- 
ments, has,  I  believe,  been  exerted  in  a  great  measure  through  this 
child's  creed.  1  will  now  endeavor  to  show  in  what  sense  and 
under  what  limitations  I  conceive  similar  remarks  are  applicable  to 
those  early  teachers  whom  the  Romanists  and  we  both  profess  to 
honor,  as  well  as  to  the  pontifical  writers,  whom  he  reverences, 
and  whom  we,  I  trust,  do  not  despise. 

It  was  the  great  glory  of  the  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity 
to  affirm.  What  man  wants  is  a  knowledge  of  that  which  is  ;  he 
cannot  be  content  with  opinions  and  notions  about  that  which  may 
be.  His  being  will  not  rest  upon  this.  Society  will  not  rest  upon 
it.  The  ground  of  both  must  be  a  reality,  an  invisible  spiritual 
reality — not  any  scheme  or  theory  about  this  matter  or  that.  The 
first  Fathers  of  the  Church  had  the  strongest  sympathy  with  this 
philosopher,  precisely  because  he  affirmed  this.    They  felt  that  he 
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was  asking  for  the  very  thing  which  a  revelation,  if  it  were  a  rev- 
elation, ought  to  give.  They  felt  we  have  a  revelation  not  of  certain 
motions  and  dogmas  about  certain  things,  but  a  revelation  of  God 
himself.  When  I  say  they  felt  this,  I  mean  that  it  was  the  deep- 
est, strongest  conviction  of  their  minds,  the  one  which  their  admi- 
rers have  always  acknowledged  to  constitute  the  great  charm  of 
their  writings.  To  know  God  is  eternal  life.  The  Church  is 
that  society  which  rests  upon  the  Name  and  Unity  of  God,  and 
through  which  they  are  made  known  to  man.  I  ask  any  lover 
of  the  Fathers,  whether  he  will  not  fix  upon  these  as  the  two  great 
principles  which  by  their  words  and  their  lives  they  are  illustrating  t 
Now  surely,  if  this  be  so,  the  theology  of  the  Fathers  must  be 
most  precious.  They  worked  their  way  through  infinite  confusions 
into  the  heaven  of  these  truths :  God  is — He  is  one — and  his  unity 
tr  7U)i  a  dead  material  notiony  but  a  unity  of  lift  and  love^  Ihefoun" 
dolfon  of  all  unity  among  men.  If  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
them — with  those  who  first  saw  the  light  and  rejoiced  in  it — above 
ally  if  we  dare  to  mock  them,  surely  we  must  expect  that  it  will 
become  every  hour  less  clear  to  us  and  to  our  children.  And  what 
if  these  Fathers,  having  the  idea  of  God  ever  before  them,  rather 
merged  those  of  man  and  of  nature  in  it,  than  perceived  that  each 
must  be  distinct,  in  order  that  each  may  preserve  its  proper  relation 
tQ  the  other;  may  not  this  very  fault  of  theirs  be  only  an  addition- 
al help  to  us,  if  we  will  use  it  humbly  and  faithfully  ?  Their  works 
are  given  to  students ;  to  them  expressly  and  exclusively.  Ibey 
arc  committed,  then,  to  men  who  have  a  peculiar  vocation,  a  pecu- 
liar responsibility ;  who  need  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  taught  how 
prone  we  all  are  to  worship  idols  of  the  cave  and  idols  of  the  forum ; 
to  set  up  the  notions  which  are  fashioned  by  our  own  peculiar  tem- 
peraments, or  which  are  popular  in  our  age,  in  place  of  great  princi- 
ples, whereof  they  are  the  false  likenesses ;  to  be  taught  this  in  order 
that  they  may  perceive  the  glory  of  that  which  is  free  and  universal, 
aad  be  delivered  from  the  preference  which  our  devil-infected  nature 
conceives  for  that  which  is  esoterical  and  self-exalting.  This  lesson, 
if  it  be  received  at  all,  must  be  received  from  the  examples  of  good 
Aien,  not  of  bad ;  of  those  whose  light  makes  the  darkness  visible, 
«ot  of  those  m  whom  all  is  dark.  Why,  then,  should  we  deem 
die  Fathers  less  valuable  because  they  are  capable  of  imparting  it  1 
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Alas !  students  did  not  make  this  use  of  the  Fathers ;  but  jost 
that  use  which  they  could  not  have  made  if  they  had  ever  beaitily 
achniretl  that  which  was  most  precious  in  them,  or  bad  not  lo6t  the 
admiration  ofit  through  the  vanity  of  possessing  something  in  which 
other  men  did  not  share.  They  set  up  notions,  opinions,  theoriesof 
those  saints  who  had  declared  that  men  are  thirsting,  not  for 
theories,  or  notions,  or  opinions,  but  for  the  living  God,  and  that 
they  must  have  that  thirst  satisfied,  or  perish.  Of  course,  then,  the 
Bible  became  to  the  Patristic,  as  it  did  to  the  Protestant  student,  a 
mere  congeries  of  notions ;  of  course  he  also  proclaimed,  that  to 
ascertain  what  these  notions  are  was  the  great  probh^m  of  humao 
life,  the  necesisary  step  to  the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation. 
But  this  necessary  step  could  not  be  taken  by  men  generally ;  they 
could  not  find  out  the  true  notions.  The  Fathers  must  help  them. 
They  must  interpret  the  Bible,  and  supply  its  deficiencies.  Still  wt 
are  at  fault.  The  Fathers  are  as  unattainable  as  the  Bible.  What 
each  of  them  affirmed,  what  they  agreed  in  affirming,  could  beat 
little  ascertained,  as  what  each  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  afifirmcdi 
or  what  they  agreed  in  affirming.  There  must  then  be  an  authority 
capable  of  pronouncing  on  this  point — a  living  authority.  Where 
was  it  ?  Was  it  the  whole  Church  of  any  given  age,  or  some 
particular  member  of  it  1  The  first  doctrine  was  plausible,  but 
impracticable;  the  last,  therrfore,  was  adopted.  To  find  the  com- 
mission was  not  difficult  where  the  necessity  for  it  was  clear.  A 
man  was  enthroned  as  the  dogmatist  of  Christendom  ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  say,  and  could  say,  what  men  ought  to  think.  Thus 
was  another  stone  adiled— not,  perhaps,  the  key-stone — to  the 
Romish  system.  But  the  system  was  not  all  that  existed  in  the 
ages  which  gave  it  birth,  and  brought  it  to  maturity.  There  was 
another  element  at  work.  Men  still  repeated  their  Paternosters 
and  Credos ;  eminent  men  felt  **  Here  lies  the  deepest  tcisdom  ;  no 
decrees  and  dogmas  can  reach  the  sense  of  the  ScriptureSy  the  sense 
of  the  Fathers,  like  this  infantine  lore,^^  And  so  through  the  very 
heart  of  school  divinity  there  ran  a  stream  of  simple  faith,  a  silent 
acknowledgment  that  the  truth  had  been  revealed,  and  that  the 
infinite  complications  of  our  minds,  the  various  forms  under  whicb 
we  are  capable  of  beholding  it,  need  not  hinder  us  from  knowing 
it  aud  loving  it.    By  degrees  this  faith  became  more  and  mora 
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obscured ;  opinion  became  all  in  all ;  then  corruptions  and  infidelity 
grew  and  flourished  by  the  side  of  increasing  superstition  and  sla- 
▼ery.  Still  here  were  holy  and  brave  men,  even  in  the  later 
schools,  who  sought  for  a  truth  beyond  opinions.  The  mystical 
writers  spoke  of  beholding  Qod,  and  dwelling  in  Grod.  Ficinut 
and  the  Platonists,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  declared  that  there  was 
a  method  of  seeking  the  substantial  and  the  real.  But  the  **  I  be* 
lieve^'  changed  the  glorious  hope  of  the  one,  the  philosophical  idea 
of  the  other,  into  a  fact  for  men.  Then  it  became  necessary  fbr 
Pope  Pius  IV.  to  do  that  openly,  which  had  so  long  been  done 
covertly — to  set  antiquity  at  defiance,  and  to  invent  a  creed  of  his 
own.  Thanks  be  to  God,  he  could  not  do  this  work  effectually ! 
In  the  nations  which  acknowledge  his  infallibility,  not  his  creed, 
but  the  Apostles'  is  still  repeated  by  mothers  and  nurses  to  their 
infants,  still  lisped  by  them  in  their  own  language,  still  taught  them 
by  their  priests.  The  words,  surely,  are  not  always  dead  sounds; 
at  all  events  they  may  start,  some  day,  into  life.  Protestants  may 
discover  that  there  is  in  them  the  very  heart  of  that  Reformation 
doctrine  which  the  systems  of  Protestantism  have  been  setting  at 
nought ;  the  Churches  which  seek  for  a  centre  of  unity  by  crouch- 
ing to  Rome,  may  find  in  them,  at  once,  the  bond  of  their  fellow- 
diip,  and  the  charter  of  their  liberation ;  the  Greeks  may  wake  up 
to  the  conviction,  that  centuries  of  alienation  have  been  unable  to 
deprive  them  and  the  West  of  these  common  symbols,  it  cannot  be 
God's  will  that  they  should  be  divided.  What  a  day  will  that  be 
ibr  the  Catholic  Church !  what  a  day  for  the  Romish  system ! 
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Every  traveller  is  ready  to  testify  how  different  the  modes  of 
worship  are  in  the  countries  where  he  has  visited.  They  vary,  he 
says,  with  every  degree  of  latitude.  Within  the  same  district  he 
notices  a  persistency  in  certain  practices  and  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  traditions  which  have  given  rise  to  them.  Nevertheless 
tbe  effects  of  Time  may,  he  remarks,  be  traced  almost  as  visibly  as 
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duMe  of  Locality.  If  through  an  iBTaMoq,  or  by  any  other  imta* 
aate  accident,  the  habits  of  a  more  cuUivated  peopk  are  broni^ 
to  bear  upon  an  inferior  one,  the  dd  customs  acquire  a  more  lei^ 
acmable  character ;  by  and  by,  if  the  eultivation  spreadt  wd  ft  par- 
ticuhur  class  do  not  acquire  the  power  of  narrowing  it  to  a  oarUia 
pointy  a  skepticism  respecting  old  traditions  becomes  generaL  Q| 
the  other  hand,  if  a  people  be  left  to  itself,  without  any  of  these 
influences,  their  minds  become  daily  grosser,  and  the  old  supentp- 
tbns  lose  all  traces  of  the  meaning  and  worth  which  they  npight 
hane  once  possessed 

These  remarks^  whidi  must  be  familiar  to  every  modern  veadai^ 
are  undoubtedly  derived  from  a  true  observation^  Nor  is  their  ap" 
phoation  at  all  limited  to  Pagan  or  Mahometan  countries*  ]  belike 
that  where  Christianity  is  found,  the  influence  of  locality  iind  of 
periods  is  far  more  noticeable  than  elsewhere.  Thens  is  a  mt^ 
strongly  marked  nationality  in  the  different  countries  of  modesa 
Europe  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  at  any  momeat  of  itp 
existence ;  and  that  one  century  differs  more  from  another  in  ihim 
than  in  the  East,  is  a  truism  which  it  is  almost  foolish  to  utteiw  }t 
is  equally  certain  (as  Uberal  writers  so  continually  assure  u^  that 
&e  effect  of  this  nationality  and  these  changes  in  society  upon  reli- 
gious opinion  is  most  striking,  and  that  there  is  no  parallel  to  it  in 
China  or  Hindostan. 

But  if  it  be  so,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  certain  forms  of  wor- 
ship, actually  of  worship,  have  sub^ted  through  all  the  revolutions 
to  which  Christendom  has  been  subjected;  have  defied  the  re- 
straints of  national  customs  and  languages ;  have  stood  their  ground 
against  all  the  varieties  of  opinion  in  reference  to  subjects  human 
and  divine  ? 

Is  it  not  a  strange  thing,  to  take  an  example,  that  we  in  Eng- 
land in  this  nineteenth  century  should  be  using  forms  of  prayer 
which  were  written  by  Greeks  in  the  third  and  fourth  7  nay,  that 
the  whole  conception  of  our  liturgy  from  beginning  to  end;  the 
assignment  of  particular  services  to  particular  seasons  of  the  year; 
the  use  of  Psalms;  the  ascriptions;  the  acts  of  confession,  Uianks- 
gjivmg,  adoration,  should  have  been  taught  us  by  nations  frop 
which,  by  taste,  by  feelings^  by  political  institatioae^  by  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  by  rel^iis  antipathic,  we  are  dj^vided^ 
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Think  only  of  our  northern  character,  our  cloudy  skies,  our  Teutonic 
independence,  our  Tefaement  nationality,  and  then  recollect  that  we 
are  using,  perhaps  every  day,  certainly  every  week  m  the  year,  at 
the  times  which  we  believe  to  be  most  solemn,  words  which  we 
owe  to  Hebrews  and  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and  that  in  these  words 
the  ample  folk  of  England,  in  spite  of  their  narrow  notions  and 
local  customs,  are  able  to  find  solace  and  delight. 

Now  if  the  meaning  of  Baptism  be  that  we  are  brought  into 
God's  family,  and  that  we  become  therefore  capable,  with  one 
mind  and  one  mouth,  of  gk>rifying  his  name;  if  the  creed  be  teach- 
ing us,  as  children  of  that  family,  severally  and  unitedly  to  ac- 
knowledge that  name,  and  how  it  is  related  to  us,  we  must  feel 
that  acts  of  worship  should  be,  of  all  acts,  those  which  most  belong 
to  our  position,  and  in  which  our  fellowship  is  most  entirely  real- 
ised.   And  this  feeling  is  surely  one  which  must  be  wrought  out 
ift  UB  the  more  we  read  the  Bible  and  enter  into  the  sense  of  it 
That  all  division  comes  through  idolatry ;  that  all  union  comes 
through  the  adoration  of  the  one  living  and  true  God ;  these  are  the 
two  texts  of  the  Bible,  which,  from  the  record  of  the  dispersion  at 
Babel,  where  men  would  build  a  tower  whose  top  should  reach  to 
heaven,  for  the  worship  of  natural  things,  down  to  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  little  band  of  Apostles  in  the  temple  were 
heard  by  the  multitudes,  each  in  their  own  tongue,  magnifying 
€kid,  it  is  illustrating  and  inculcating.     If  any  thing  is  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  space  and  time,  it  must  be  the  worship  of  Him 
who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  whom  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain,  and  whose  dwelling  is  with  the  humble 
moA  contrite  heart;  if  any  thing  is  to  bring  those  at  one  whom 
these  accklents  of  our  mortality  are  separating,  this  must  be  the 
Aeans.    That  men  have  turned  worship  to  precisely  the  opposite 
tWB ;  that  they  have  made  it  the  slaTe  of  their  circumstances,  the 
badge  of  their  divisions,  the  instrument  of  their  hatred,  I  have  oon- 
fessed.    The  question  is  wliether  there  be  any  witness  in  ^  world 
•gainst  diis  tendency ;  whether  God  has  given  us  any  sign  that 
tbeae  separadons  are  the  effects  of  our  choice,  not  of  his  wilL    I 
say  that  these  forms  of  worship,  preserved  through  so  matty  gen* 
cntions,  adapted  to  every  locality,  are  such  a  ogn ;  I  say,  that  using 
tiHBo,!  have  a  right  to  belicRrelhat  the  Uesttogs  of  tbedqr^ 
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Pentecost  have  been  given  once,  and  never  withdrawn ;  that  in 
the  deepest  and  most  practical  sense  there  is  a  conunnnity  which 
the  distinction  of  tongues  and  the  succession  of  ages  cannot 
break. 

Objections. — The  Quaker. 

Against  this  conclusion  the  Quaker  protests  vehemently. 
Forms  of  worship  are  not  only  no  signs  of  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  commonwealth ;  they  are  positively  incompatible  with 
it  The  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listetk  Prayer  is  given  by  the 
Spirit.  By  these  prepared  forms  we  make  it  the  utterance  of  the 
unll  and  reason  of  man. 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  last  assertion.  We  do  make 
prayer  the  utterance  of  the  Will  and  Reason  of  man.  We  consider 
it  their  highest  and  most  perfect  utterance ;  that  in  which,  and 
in  which  alone,  they  fully  realize  themselves.  What  the  human 
Will  is  we  can  understand  from  no  terms  and  de6nitions  of  logie. 
They  can  only  express  one  half  of  its  meaning,  for  they  can  only 
describe  it  by  its  intrinsic  properties ;  whereas  its  essential  char- 
acteristic is,  that  it  b  ever  going  out  of  itself.  They  can  only  de* 
scribe  it  at  rest ;  whereas  it  only  is  while  it  acts.  But  in  prayer 
we  can  know  truly  and  safely  what  the  will  is ;  prayer  expounds 
to  us  its  inmost  nature ;  prayer  substantiates  it,  and  proves  that  to 
be  the  greatest  reality  which  seems  in  language  to  be  the  greatest 
contradiction.  The  will  gives  itself  up  that  it  may  be  itself.  It 
dies  that  it  may  enjoy  life.  In  acknowledging  another  will  as  the 
only  will,  it  attains  its  own  freedom ;  even  as  in  trying  to  have  a 
being  of  its  own,  it  becomes  a  slave.  '*  Father,  not  my  will,  but 
thine."  Where  do  we  behold  the  human  will  in  such  perfection, 
in  such  distinctness  of  life  and  power  as  in  these  awful  words  t 
And  it  is  the  same  with  that  organ  which  beholds  as  with  that 
which  determines,  with  that  which  is  the  seat  of  wisdom  as  with 
that  which  is  the  source  of  action.  This  only  knows  itself  when  it 
forgets  itself;  this  only  sees  while  the  sense  of  sight  is  lost  in  the 
object  of  it.  Accordingly  the  Reason  also  finds  its  deepest  mean- 
ing and  expression  in  worship. 

But  do  we  therefore  deny  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  author 
of  prayer,  or,  in  Barclay's  words,  that  all  prayer  is  spurious  which 
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does  not  proceed  from  Him  1  No ;  but  in  affirming  the  one  pro- 
position we  affirm  the  other.  We  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  (}od  is 
the  awakener,  the  only  awakener,  of  the  spirit  of  man ;  that  the 
will  and  reason  not  called  forth  by  Him  must  remain  for  ever  the 
torpid,  helpless  victims  of  nature  and  sense.  We  believe  that  un- 
less the  Spirit  of  Ckxl  give  these  powers  their  direction,  they  will 
only  minister  to  that  which  they  are  meant  to  rule,  only  rivet  the 
bondage  which  it  is  their  privilege  to  break.  We  believe  that 
whoever  in  past  ages,  either  in  heathen  or  Jewish  lands,  used  them 
aright,  was  taught  and  enabled  so  to  use  them,  and  in  proportion  as 
he  used  them  aright,  confessed  the  inspiration.  We  believe  that 
it  is  our  privilege  to  exercise  them  as  they  could  not  be  exercised 
by  heathens,  or  even  by  Jews,  because  it  is  our  privilege  to  know 
that  there  is  a  living  Person  actuating  aud  governing  them ;  and 
to  know  what  manner  of  person  He  is,  of  whom  He  is  the  Spirit, 
from  whom  He  proceeds,  with  whom  He  dwells.  We  believe 
that  this  knowledge  is  far  more  deep  and  awful  than  that  which 
any  one  possessed  who  merely  felt  that  he  was  the  subject  of  an 
inspiratioD ;  but  that  being  deep  and  awful,  it  is  iucompatible  with 
excitement,  with  any  distortions  of  manner  or  of  voice,  with  the 
notion  that  we  are  merely  the  unconscious  animal  utterers  of  cer- 
tain sounds  which  are  imparted  to  us,  instead  of  the  living,  con- 
scious, voluntary,  rational  agents  of  One  who,  when  He  promised 
the  Spirit  to  his  disciples,  said,  "  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  serv- 
ants, but  I  have  called  you  friends,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what  his  Lord  doeth  ;  but  whatsoever  I  have  heard  and  learned  of 
the  Father,  I  have  made  known  unto  you."  We  believe  that  we 
must  attribute  every  act  of  our  minds,  every  exercise  of  our  affec- 
tions, every  energy  of  our  will,  to  this  Spirit ;  if  the  purpose  to 
which  we  direct  them  be  wrong,  still  the  gift  and  power  are  his, 
that  purpose  only  ours ;  if  it  be  right,  we  shall  own  that  of  it  also 
He  is  the  author.  We  believe  again  that  every  operation  in 
nature,  the  growth  of  every  tree,  the  budding  of  every  flower, 
should  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  Him  who  first  moved  the 
face  of  the  waters;  but  we  do  not  call  this  a  spiritual  influence, 
because,  though  wrought  by  a  Spiritual  Being,  it  is  wrought  upon 
unspiritual  subjects,  upon  things,  and  not  upon  persons. 

Such  are  some  of  the  inferences  which  follow  directly  from  the 
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idea  of  Baptism  as  a  new  birth,  and  of  the  Creed  as  the  proper  act 
of  the  newborn  creature.  That  which  it  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is 
q>irit,  and  seeks  its  spiritual  home  and  Father,  jrefers  all  its  ads 
and  movements  to  his  inspiration,  and  thereby  attains  its  owb 
proper  distinctness  and  freedom.  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flcrii 
is  flesh,  and  seeks  the  earth  from  which  it  came,  acknowledgiog 
no  influence  and  attraction  but  that*  The  contradiction  of  bs* 
manity  is  this — when  the  human  spirit  glorifies  itself;  and  aa  the 
necessary  consequence  and  punishment  of  that  sia,  abdicates  its 
own  proper  rights  and  throne,  and  sinks  into  the  fllare  of  the  fled^ 
impregnating  it  with  its  own  sin.  The  glory  of  humanity  is  this— • 
when  the  human  spirit  renounces  itself,  and  as  its  reward  attaim  a 
knowledge  of  Him  from  whom  it  came,  a  victory  over  the  flesb, 
and  the  power  of  communicating  to  it  its  own  life. 

The  objection,  then,  which  the  Quaker  makes  to  forms  of  prayer, 
that  they  proceed  from  man's  reason  and  will,  and  not  from  the 
Divine  Spirit,  is  one  which  involves  a  denial  of  the  very  natwe 
and  possibility  of  prayer.  And  this  denial  has  been  of  the  moat 
practical  kind.  He  acknowledges  prayer  to  be  a  necessary  act,  at 
once  the  sign  of  moral  health  and  the  instrument  in  producing  it. 
Yet  he  dares  not  pray  unless  be  have  a  sensible  impulse  urging  him 
to  the  exercise.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  Quaker  use  of  the  word 
'^  sensible,"  though  it  seems  to  me  very  significant,  indicating  that 
those  who  most  abhor  all  appeals  to  the  senses  in  worship,  who 
think  that  the  sights  and  sounds  with  which  Ood  has  filled  the 
universe  cannot  be  redeemed  by  the  redeemed  spirit  to  his  service, 
do  yet  grossly  confound  impressions  on  the  spirit  with  impressions 
on  the  sense.  But  the  important  point  is  that  the  idea  of  our  life 
as  a  conflict,  an  idea  continually  present,  one  would  suppose,  to 
Fox's  mind,  is  thus  set  at  nought.  If  they  understood  that  the  trae 
will  and  real  self  was  ever  at  war  with  the  mere  sensible  impulse, 
they  would  surely  have  believed  that  the  reluctance  of  the  natural 
man  to  an  act  which  we  know  to  be  good,  and  feel  to  be  necessary, 
is  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  it  is  prompted  and  encouraged  by  the 
Divine  Spirit.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  idea  of  a  constant  living 
personal  presence  has  practically  deserted  those  who  seemed  at  one 
time  to  make  this  belief  the  whole  of  their  religion  ;  that  the  notion 
of  an  influence,  an  inspiration,  visiting  certain  persons  at  certain 
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seasons,  which  is  common  to  Christianitj  with  Paganism,  is  near)]f 
all  that  they  have  preserved.  Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  they  shooM 
be  unable  to  understand  how  the  Spirit  should  have  taught  men  in 
distant  generations  to  express  their  deepest  wants  in  the  same 
words,  or  how  through  these  words  they  should  enjoy  secret  mi 
awful  communion  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Most  High  1  But^ 
if  so,  what  better  proof  do  I  want  that  these  forms  are  one  of  the 
clear  and  indispensable  signs  of  a  spiritual  and  uuiveral  fellowdHp  t 

The  Pure  ProteHani. 

The  pure  Protestants  who  have  rejected  the  use  6f  Liturgiei 
sympathise  but  little  in  the  Quaker's  objections  to  them.  They 
have  no  disposition  to  deny  the  voluntary  nature  of  prayer  or  ot 
any  religious  act  Because  it  has  this  character,  they  say  forma 
are  an  mtolerable  bondage.  *  fJach  man  should  be  able  to  express 
his  own  wants  in  his  own  way.  In  his  chamber  each  man  does  or 
should  lay  bare  his  own  feelings  and  wishes  before  Ood.  This  is 
the  proper  rule  and  standard  of  prayer,  according  to  our  Lord's 
words :  **  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closset''  But  rince 
Ae  minister,  who  is  or  should  be  chosen  by  the  congregation,  hat 
a  knowledge  of  the  different  circumstances  of  its  members,  and  is 
looked  up  to  by  them  as  a  person  fit  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  them,  it  is  very  right  that  he  should  offer  up  prayers  for  himself 
and  them,  suggested  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  probably  a 
preparation  for  the  sermon  he  is  about  to  deliver,  and  tl^refore  full 
of  earnestness  and  unction.  Forms  of  prayer  are  manifestly  un- 
suitable for  both  these  purposes;  they  cannot  be  adapted  to  changes 
of  circumstances ;  they  cannot  be  connected  with  the  feelings  either 
of  the  pastor  or  of  the  people ;  they  are  the  impositions  of  another 
age,  affronting  to  the  understanding  and  painful  to  the  conscience 
of  those  who  use  them.' 

Prayer  to  God  is  assumed  in  this  statement  to  be,  according  to 
the  primary  notion  of  it,  individual.  A  particular  man  wants  to 
obtain  certain  blessings ;  he  therefore  asks  them  of  Him  who  he 
believes  can  bestow  them.  To  many  persons  this  proposition  seems 
self-evident ;  whoever  doubts  it  is  an  enemy  of  common  sense. 
Nevertheless  it  is,  I  believe,  at  war  with  the  experience  of  every 
religious  man.    He  learns  very  soon  that  passionate  eagerness  te 
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get  some  good  thing  for  hiiDself—- be  it  fine  weather  for  the  sake  of 
his  cropsy  or  the  salvation  of  his  soul — is  not  a  help  to  pray,  but 
the  greatest  possible  hinderance  to  it  Explain  the  fact  as  you  will, 
but  a  fact  it  is,  confessed  by  persons  of  different  sentiments  in  dif- 
ferent forms  of  language,  continually  presenting  itself  afresh  to  those 
who  visit  dying  beds.  The  selfish  object  which  we  seek  floats 
before  our  minds — if  it  be  an  earthly  object,  palpably  ;  if  an  invisi- 
ble unknown  object,  in  hazy  images,  having  more  in  them  of  terror 
than  of  beauty — but  the  object,  He  to  whom  our  prayer  is  address- 
ed, is  afar  off;  of  Him  there  is  scarcely  the  least  discernment 
He  is  regarded  as  a  Being  who  c^n  inflict  evil  and  may  choose 
to  confer  a  blessing ;  or  if  through  the  teachings  of  our  childhood 
we  have  some  better  knowledge,  the  consciousness  of  self-seeking 
pervents  it,  and  we  rise  up  feeling  that  the  sacrifice  is  not  accepted; 
<<  we  are  very  wroth,  and  our  countenance  falb."  And  how  is  it 
that  this  kind  of  prayer,  so  natural  to  every  man,  b  changed  for 
any  other?  ^  When  thou  enterest  into  thy  closet,"  these  are  the 
words  of  our  Lord  to  which  the  pure  Protestant  appeals,  say,  <<  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven ;  Hallowed  b^  thy  name."  Oh  won- 
derful teaching!  not  how  the  selfishness  of  the  closet  may  be  car- 
ried into  the  temple,  but  how  the  breadth  and  universality  of  spirit 
which  belong  to  the  temple  may  be  attained  in  the  closet 

When  thou  art  most  alone  thou  must  still,  if  thou  wouldest  pray, 
be  in  the  midst  of  a  family ;  thou  must  call  upon  a  Father;  thou 
must  not  dare  to  say  m^,  but  our.  Dost  thou  desire  to  be  very 
holy  ?  Yet  this  must  not  be  thy  petition ;  thou  must  say,  '<  Hal- 
lowed be  thy  name."  Dost  thou  wish  for  some  assurance  of  a 
heaven  for  thyself  1  Yet  this  must  be  thy  language :  '^  Thy  king- 
dom come."  Dost  thou  wish  to  get  some  favourite  project  accom- 
plished ?  it  must  be  sought  in  this  manner :  '^  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Dost  thou  want  a  supply  of  thy  necessities, 
bodily  or  spiritual  1  Then  thou  must  desire  the  same  for  all  thy 
brethren,  as  well  as  for  thyself :  ^'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
Dost  thou  want  forgiveness  for  thy  individual  sins  1  The  prayer 
is  still,  ^'  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  and  the  gift  is  only  received 
when  it  is  circulated,  ^'  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 
Do  you  feel  that  your  fellow-creatures  are  your  tempters  ?  Yet  you 
must  acknowledge  their  temptations  and  yours  to  be  the  same ;  you 
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must  ask  that  they  may  not  be  led  into  the  very  temptations  which 
they  cause,  else  you  will  be  their  tempter  as  well  as  your  own. 
And  this  because  the  evil  from  which  you  must  pray  to  be  delivered 
is  a  common  evil,  an  evil  which  is  the  same  in  root  and  principle, 
though  it  may  take  innumerable  forms ;  that  very  evil  of  selfishness, 
of  individuality,  which  we  are  disposed  to  make  our  v6ry  prayers  a 
means  of  seeking,  and  which  will  encompass  us  and  and  possess 
OS,  if  we  do  not  learn  to  join  in  the  ascription :  ''  Thine  is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory." 

I  do  not  mean  that  many  objectors  to  forms  may  not  have  pre- 
ferred these  truths,  and  with  heart  and  soul  entered  into  them ;  but 
I  must  maintain,  that  just  so  far  as  they  have  done  so,  the  reason 
of  their  complaint  ceases.  If  the  individual  prayer  is  not  the 
highest  and  roost  essential  prayer,  but  rather  is  no  prayer  at  all,  then 
the  prayer  of  the  congregation  is  not  an  aggregate  of  such  indivi- 
dual prayers,  but  the  prayer  of  a  body,  each  member  of  which  pro- 
fesses to  have  renounced  his  ownj  selfish  position,  that  he  may 
come  as  one  of  a  family  to  seek  the  Father  of  it. 

In  what  sense,  then,  can  extempore  utterances  be  said  to  be 
most  declaratory  of  our  wants  ?  Of  what  wants  ?  Do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  feel  that  they  have  sinned,  and  do  they 
wish  to  confess  their  sins  ?  Is  this  a  local  feeling,  a  feeling  be- 
longing to  one  set  of  circumstances,  or  to  one  period  of  time  ?  Or 
is  it  a  human  feeling,  belonging  to  men  as  men  1  '  But  each  man 
has  his  own  particular  sin ;  his  own  burden,  of  which  he  himself  is 
conscious.'  Undoubtedly ;  and  is  not  his  sin  and  burden  just  this, 
that  he  has  chosen  a  scheme  of  his  own,  that  he  has  followed  cer- 
tain tastes  and  inclinations  of  his  own,  and  so  that  he  has  forgotten 
bis  Father  in  heaven  and  his  brethren  on  earth  1  Does  not  each 
particular  sin  spring  from  this  root  ?  And  is  it  not  this  which  inter- 
prets that  sense  of  the  individual  character  of  sin,  and  the  personal 
responsibility  for  it,  upon  which  so  much  stress  is,  so  rightly,  laid  1 
The  load  lies  on  the  separate  conscience  of  each  man.  It  is  the 
Tery  nature  and  law  of  the  conscience  that  it  singles  out  each  man, 
severs  him  from  his  fellow,  makes  him  feel  that  the  participation 
of  the  whole  universe  in  his  guilt  does  not  make  it  less  to  him. 
But  then  the  conscience  reproves  us  for  this  very  thing ;  for  havmg 
chosen  to  be  divided  when  we  were  meant  to  be  one.    And  since 
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H  has  reproved  men  for  this  sb  ever  nnce  Adanl^s  fall,  and  nnoe 
it  has  taught  every  Christian  man  that  this  was  emphatically  and 
most  awfully  his  sin — ever  since  Christ  died  that  we  might  he  all 
one,  as  He  is  with  the  Father — there  seems  no  reason  why  the  lan- 
guage of  one  generation,  in  confessing  this  rin,  should  not  be  Ae 
language  of  all.  No  reason  why  it  should  no^  be;  the  greatest 
blessing,  if  by  any  means  it  could  be ;  since  by  this  means  the 
flense  of  sonship  and  brotherhood  would  be  realized  and  revived  m 
the  very  act  of  acknowledging  disobedience  and  selfishness. 

Or  does  some  member  of  the  congregation  desire  to  give  tfianks 
for  a  blessing  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  him  particularly — 
must  this  be  a  local  temporary  feeling,  because  it  is  called  forth  by 
a  local  temporary  occasion  t  Does  it  not  cease  to  be  a  true  fied^ 
ing  if  it  is  ?  If  from  the  particular  blessing  the  heart  do  not  guA 
enlargement,  be  not  drawn  out  into  a  contemplation  of  other  bles8«> 
ings ;  if  it  be  not  led  to  dwell  most  upon  those  which  are  oooh 
mon  and  permanent,  as  being  the  greatest,  though  perhaps  only  ob* 
served  when  they  are  taken  away,  or  when  some  startling  novelty 
brings  them  into  notice,  the  purpose  of  Ood  in  bestowing  that 
good  thing  is  surely  not  accomplished ;  the  man  has  not  really 
profited  by  it.  But  if  be  have,  his  feelings  become  human  feel- 
ings; they  do  not  want  a  specific,  self-chosen  mode  of  expression; 
he  can  find  them  in  the  Psalms  of  David ;  he  can  utter  them  in 
the  language  of  Christian  men  who  lived  in  other  climes  and  pe- 
riods. He  can  give  thanks  for  creation,  preservation,  redemption ; 
for  gifts  enabling  him  to  enjoy  this  life  and  another,  which  are  be* 
stowed  upon  his  race  as  well  as  himself;  be  can  ask  that  they  as 
well  as  he  may  have,  above  all  other  good  things,  that  of  a  thank* 
ful  spirit ;  his  own  special  mercies  will  then  be  understood  and  ap* 
preciated. 

Or  does  a  particular  member  of  the  congregation  long  for 
some  means,  not  of  declaring  his  own  sins,  or  his  own  thankful* 
ness,  but  of  praising  the  name  of  God,  of  glorifying  Him  for  his 
great  glory  1  Is  this  a  specific,  local,  temporary,  individual  emo- 
tion ?  Can  it  have  a  specific,  local,  temporary,  individual  expres- 
sion T  Is  it  too  humiliating,  too  limiting  to  the  largeness  of  a 
modem  intellect,  that  it  should  use  the  words  of  other  days,  and 
say,  ^  We  praise  thee,  O  God ;  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the 
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Lord !''  or,  '^  Oloiy  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Gho6t :  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall 
be»  world  without  end.'* 

Or,  lastly,  does  the  Ame  particular  member  of  the  congregation 
feel  his  need  of  merdes  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  desire  to  ask 
for  them?  We  haire  seen  by  the  Lord's  prayer  how  he  ought  to 
ask  them,  if  he  be  abne  in  bis  chamber;  how  necessary  it  is  that 
he  should  not  look  for  them  as  meant  fer  him,  otherwise  than  as 
the  child  of  a  father,  as  one  of  many  brethren.  Are  they  tempo- 
fal,  the  blessings  of  food  and  raiment  1  Does  he  dare  to  seek  for 
these  with  a  desire  to  appropriate  them  exclunrely  ?  Then  his 
prayer  becomes  a  sin.  Are  they  spiritual  1  Then  the  blessing 
itself  is  that  of  more  intimate  communion  with  his  Father,  a  larger 
communion  with  the  family.  Is  it  necessary  that  be  should  limit 
these  by  the  particular  notions  and  phrases  of  his  own  time  ?  Is  it 
a  great  hardship  and  bondage  fo  be  obliged  to  use  a  ipore  general, 
and  therefore,  one  would  fancy,  a  more  becoming  language  ? 

If  it  be  said,  *  Every  prayer  must  be  composed  in  some  age, 
why  do  you  suppose  that  those  which  have  come  down  from  an* 
other  time  must  possess  those  qualities  which  you  attribute  to  prayer 
BK>re  than  those  which  are  composed  in  our  own  V  I  answer,  I 
do  not  say  that  they  must  be  better,  or  why  thejr  must  be  better, 
I  have  merely  been  contending  with  those  who  say,  that  because 
tbey  come  down  to  us  from  another  time,  they  cannot  be  fit  for  our 
use.  1  do  believe,  however,  that  the  prayers  written  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity  are  in  general  more  free,  more  reverent,  more 
universal,  than  those  which  have  been  poured  forth  since.  I  do  not 
think  the  opinion  is  a  singular  one ;  and  I  would  rather  its  sound* 
ness  were  tried  by  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  religious  men  in 
different  periods  and  circumstances,  but  especially  of  men  in  times 
of  great  suffering,  than  by  any  theories  or  arguments  of  mine. 
Still  I  do  not  find  it  harder  to  explain  to  myself  why  this  should 
be  so,  than  why  there  riiouM  be  a  fresher,  truer  feeling  respecting 
nature  and  the  outward  transactions  of  men  in  Homer,  than  in  the 
poetry  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries.  If  there  were 
that  feeling  respecting  God,  as  the  source  of  all  things  and  the 
end  of  all  things,  which  I  attributed  in  the  last  section  to  the  age 
of  the  Fathers,  it  cannot  be  strange,  I  think,  that  their  devotional 
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outpourings  should  have  been  simplefi  purer,  more  human,  than 
those  of  men  who  were  occupiedy  and,  as  I  conceive,  were  by  the 
order  of  Providence  meant  to  be  occupied  in  subtle  questions  re- 
specting the  operations  of  their  own  mindl,  or  with  inquiries  into 
the  law  and  course  of  nature.  Whether  the  succession  and  order 
of  devotional  acts  may  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  history  and 
circumstances  of  man,  as  well  as  with  the  nature  and  plans  of  God ; 
and  whether,  therefore,  other  ages  may  not  have  thrown  a  light 
upon  this  subject,  which  the  first  did  not  possess,  I  will  not  say. 
To  those  who  deny  all  order  in  devotion,  who  think  it  little  leas 
than  a  sin  that  offices  of  confession  should  be  laid  down  as  prepar- 
atory to  offices  of  thanksgiving,  these  again  to  offices  of  prayer,  and 
these  to  the  higher  communion,  it  can  seem  no  great  derogation 
from  the  honour  of  the  primitive  times,  if  we  should  admit  that  the 
apprehension  of  this  spiritual  sequence  may  only  in  part  have  be- 
longed to  them.  And  if  such  persons  still  require  a  further  reaaoii 
why  we  think  that  the  particular  acts  of  praise  and  prayer  were 
more  congenial  to  older  times  than  to  modem,  the  considerations 
which  have  been  occupying  us  under  this  head  involve  the  reply. 
There  has  been  a  constant  tendency  for  several  centuries  towards 
greater  individuality  of  thought  and  feeling.  There  is  a  true 
ground  for  this  tendency,  though  it  may  have  led  to  the  most  false 
results.  But  it  is  in  itself,  when  unsustained  by  another  tendency, 
unfavorable  to  the  worship  of  God,  as  well  as  to  fellowship  among 
men.  A  vehement  reaction  against  this  tendency  has  begun  in  a}l 
parts  of  Europe.  One  of  the  fruits  of  it  will  certainly  be  an  aver- 
sion from  all  those  utterances  which  modem  Protestants  have  diy^ 
nified  with  the  name  of  devotion ;  if  another  consequence  of  it  be 
not  a  return  to  the  old  forms  and  a  delight  in  them,  we  must  ex- 
pect a  reign  of  atheism. 

Tke  Philosopher. 

When  the  modern  philosopher  makes  any  objections  to  forms 
of  worship,  it  is  chiefly  because  they  substantiate  and  perpetuate 
two  mischievous  superstitions.  One  is  that  a  Being,  who  by  his 
idea  and  law  is  unchangeable  and  perfect,  can  be  swayed  or  led 
into  better  acts  and  purposes  than  bis  own  by  our  petitions ;  the 
other  is  that  it  can  please  Him  to  receive  the  praises  or  commen- 
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datioQs  of  his  creatures.  These  complaints  are  usually  put  forth 
with  roost  breadth  and  precision  by  disciples  of  the  Utilitarian 
school.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  are  practically  adopted,  though 
with  some  varieties  of  expression,  and  in  connexion  with  a  difieredt 
anthropological  theory,  by  a  large  section  of  Rationalists. 

Now  in  one  phrase  or  another  both  these  parties  acknowledge, 
by  every  word  which  they  speak,  and  every  act  which  they  do, 
either  as  philosophers  or  as  ordinary  men,  that  evil  exists,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  and  may  be  by  some  means  diminished.  The  Utili* 
tarian  traces  it  all  to  bad  systems  of  government ;  the  Rationalist 
refers  it  directly  to  man's  ignorance  of  himself  and  his  own  pow- 
ers. Each  looks  forward  to  his  own  Avatar,  and  to  a  millennial 
period  of  the  species  which  shall  follow.  Each  then  does  acknow- 
ledge an  Idealj  with  which  men  should  be  in  agreement,  with 
which  they  are  not  in  agreement,  into  agreement  with  which  they 
may  by  some  process  be  brought.  Whereiri,  then,  do  we  and  they 
differ  1  Not  hi  the  acknowledgment  of  actual  inconsistency  and 
contradiction  :  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  us ;  we  simply 
own  what  we  cannot  deny.  But  in  this^  that  our  Ideal  is  a  living 
Being ;  that  we  believe  Him  to  have  given  all  things  their  right 
type  and  order  ;  that  we  believe  them  when  in  their  relation  to 
Him  to  be  still  very  good ;  that  we  believe  their  disturbance  and 
incoherency  to  be  the  result  of  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  alle- 
giance to  Him,  by  the  only  creature  which  could  commit  such  an 
act ;  that  we  believe  all  disturbance  and  incoherency  to  be  con- 
trary to  his  will ;  that  we  believe  the  restoration  to  begin  in  the 
submission  of  those  who  have  brought  about  the  confusion.  The 
submission  consists  in  the  confession  that  his  will  is  the  good  will ; 
one  of  the  main  acts  and  exercises  of  it  is  that  of  entering  into  his 
will,  and  beseeching  that  it  may  be  put  forth  for  the  removal  of 
those  curses  whereof  the  evil  will  has  been  the  cause.  This  is  the 
rationale—  in  cold  and  miserable  words — of  those  ancient  litanies 
which  express  to  this  day  the  thoughts  and  longings  of  the  most 
earnest  people  in  different  corners  of  the  earth.  They  are  not 
founded  on  the  notion  that  any  thing  is  mutable  in  God.  They 
are  cries  for  the  vindication  and  preservation  of  his  immutable 
order.  They  are  confessions  that  every  act  of  his  providence,  from 
the  first  hour  of  the  world,  has  had  for  its  end  the  making  this  im- 
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mutable  order  manifest,  and  the  bringing  the  «nmne  into  coo* 
formity  with  it.  But  they  are  not  founded  upon  the  lying  fanqr 
that  the  world  is  right ;  Uiat  persons  are  fulfilling  thdr  proper  re* 
lations  to  each  other ;  that  thii^  are  not  discomposed  and  made 
evil  by  the  sin  of  those  who  are  meant  to  direct  tliem.  Man,  tbty 
assume,  is  God's  minister,  acting  for  Him,  able  to  perform  Ihs  in- 
tentions towards  his  mvoluntary  creatures ;  able,  because  be  has  a 
will,  to  set  them  at  nought  His  proper  condition*  in  whatettr 
place  he  were,  would  be  that  of  dependence,  of  doing  the  will  of 
another.  His  proper  way  of  fulfilling  that  condition  here,  is  by 
crying  out  for  the  rectification  of  that  which  is  independent,  which 
has  lost  its  centre,  which  is  struggling  to  stand  by  itself,  and  which 
therefore  cannot  stand  at  all ;  for  the  rectification  of  this,  and  there- 
fore of  whatever  else  has  through  this  cause  suCTered  decay  and 
ruin. 

But  if  it  be  said,  **  This  supposes  that  a  restoration  has  takta 
place  already.  These  prayers  are  unmeaning,  unless  those  who 
offer  them  believe  themselves,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  to  be  in  a 
better  condition  than  those  about  whom  they  pray — ^  I  an* 
swer,  "  Unquestionably ;  it  is  the  very  point  which  I  have  been 
pressing,  that  prayer  does  suppose  a  restoration ;  that  the  idea  of 
prayer  and  the  idea  of  a  Church  can  never  be  separated,  each  im» 
plying  the  other ;  and  that  a  Church  which  is  not  built  upon  the 
confession  of  a  restored  humanity  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.''  But, 
observe,  a  restored  humamtf/  ;  and  therefore  those  who  offer  their 
prayers  do  not  put  forth  any  claim  of  superiority  to  their  race-* 
nay,  not  to  the  worst  member  of  their  raoe.  The  very  essence  of 
their  prayers  is  this :  a  cry  that  those  sins  which  they  feel  in  them- 
selves, under  which  they  are  groaning,  which  they  have  commit* 
ted,  may  not  be,  as  they  have  been,  tfaair  masters,  and  the  masters 
of  the  universe.  They  who  pray  do  not  feel  this  less  than  other 
men  but  more ;  they  do  not  reject  evils  from  themselves,  to  cast 
tiMm  upon  their  neighbours  more  than  other  men  do ;  on  the  co»» 
trary,  they  identifyt  heir  neighbours'  sins  with  their  own  ;  they  foel 
that  they  have  them,  and  are  responsible  for  them.  Only  as  mem- 
bers of  a  redeemed  race  and  family  they  can  vindicate  the  priiri*- 
lege,  which  has  been  asserted  for  them,  of  being  new  creatures^  of 
casting  off  the  slough  of  their  selfish  natures,  of  disclaiming  that 
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misery  which  by  their  rebellion  they  have  made  their  own,  of  en- 
tering into  that  blessedness  which  their  Master  by  his  obedience 
has  obtained  for  all  who  will  have  their  portion  in  Him.  So  that 
the  Philosopher  says  well  and  truly ,  that  this  superstition  of  pray- 
er, if  it  be  one,  has  been  maintained  by  forms,  and  without  forms 
would  be  likely  to  die  out.  Not  as  if  the  sense  and  necessity  of 
prayer  could  ever  die  out  in  man,  but  because  the  only  condition 
under  which  it  can  be  a  true  and  reasonable  service,  that  of  its 
being  presented  by  men,  as  members  of  a  body  or  family,  which 
oontinues  the  same  from  generation  to  generation,  and  which  con- 
verts the  notion  of  a  human  race  from  a  dream  into  a  reality,  is  ta 
these  forms  embodied,  and  wheresoever  they  are  neglected  is  nearly 
lost 

I  have  still  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  praise,  which  seems  to 
the  Philosopher  a  thing  so  unworthy  of  men  to  offer  or  of  Crod  to 
receive.  The  ground  of  this  conclusion  is  that  the  words  praise 
and  flattery  are  convertible ;  and  that  since  flattery  is  offensive  to 
an  imperfect  being,  so  far  as  he  has  right  feelings,  and  is  only  so 
far  tolerable  as  be  is  weak  and  vain,  it  must  to  a  perfect  Being,  if 
He  took  cognizance  of  such  folly,  be  altogether  odious.  Now  I 
join  issue  with  them  upon  all  these  points.  Suppose  praise  to  be 
offered  to  a  fellow  man  which  he  does  not  deserve,  it  is  abominable 
because  it  \&  false ;  suppose  that,  being  deserved,  it  is  offered  to 
]^  with  the  view  of  briUng  him  to  bestow  future  favours,  it  is  of- 
£n^ve,  because  it  is  mwn  ;  suppose  him  to  deserve  it,  and  that  it 
is  offered  with  no  unworthy  motive,  it  may  be  wrong,  because  it 
i$  ur^pmdent ;  for  men,  through  their  imperfections,  are  made  vain, 
by  hearing  themselves  even  rightly  commended.  But  if  we  could 
auppose  these  ciicufostances  absent,  1  confidently  affirm,  that  there 
is  not  any  occupation  so  elevating  and  delightful  to  a  man,  as  that 
of  praising  and  thanking  his  brethren.  Generous  men,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  have  felt  it  so;  and  when  the  motives  of  self-interest 
have  been  farthest  from  them,  even  respect  for  the  object  of  their 
julmiration,  and  fear  of  doing  him  hurt,  have  not  availed  to  restrain 
them  from  expressiing  their  sense  of  the  favours  which  he  has  be- 
stowed on  them,  or  their  delight  in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  his 
character.  With  no  ignoble  aim,  these  outpourings  of  the  heart 
have  often  been  diveoted  to  kings  and  great  men;  because  the 
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thanlnul  and  humble  heart  has  felt  (heir  acts  as  a  condescension, 
and  has  perceived  a  kind  of  special  propriety  and  suitableness  in 
their  virtues.  But  they  have  been  directed  also  to  suffering  friends, 
and  poor  scholars,  and  persecuted  saints,  and  especially  to  the  dead, 
from  whom  nothinp;  could  ever  be  expected,  and  to  whom  they 
could  not  be  dangerous.  Wherefore,  the  true  and  obvious  analogy 
from  human  experience  is, — that  if  God  have  none  of  the  imper^ 
fection  which  could  make  Him  obnoxious  to  themischievousness  of 
praise ;  and  if  there  have  proceeded  from  Him  all  the  benefits 
which  all  his  creatures  have  received ;  and  if  there  be  in  Him  all 
the  goodness  and  truth,  of  which  the  goodness  and  truth  in  man 
are  the  reflection, — there  can  be  no  act  so  entirely  suitable  to  man, 
so  thoroughly  joyful,  as  that  of  thanking  and  blessing  Him.  In 
which  act,  if  any  one  discovers  a  low  and  cringing  desire  to  win 
some  good  from  the  Being  thus  magnified,  let  him  know  that, 
whoever  enters  upon  the  work  in  this  spirit,  and  with  this  object, 
will  be  soon  so  struck  with  its  utter  ridiculousness  and  incongruity, 
or  else  so  wearied  with  the  heartless  and  hypocritical  effort,  that 
no  pains  he  can  use  will  enable  him  to  persevere  in  it ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  persuade  himself  that  he  is  doing  more  than  repeating  a 
set  of  incoherent,  unintelligible  sounds.  In  the  loss  of  self,  in  the 
escape  from  self,  consists  the  freedom  and  enjoyment  of  that  act 
The  worshipper  has  found  that  object  to  which  the  eyes  of  himself 
and  of  all  creatures  were  meant  to  be  directed,  in  beholding  which 
they  attain  the  perfection  of  their  being,  while  they  lose  all  the 
feeling  of  selfish  aj)propriation  which  is  incompatible  with  perfection. 
They  gaze  upon  Him  who  is  the  all-embracing  Love,  with  whom 
no  selfishness  can  dwell,  the  all-clear  and  distinguishing  truth,  from 
which  darkness  and  falsehood  flee  away ;  and  they  are  changed 
into  the  same  image,  and  their  praises  are  only  the  responses  to  the 
joy  with  which  He  looks  upon  his  redeemed  creation  and  declares 
it  very  good. 

Let  this  service  seem  foolish  to  whom  it  will,  we  know  not  only 
that  it  must  be  acceptable  to  God,  because  He  is  a  spirit,  and  be- 
cause He  is  truth,  and  because  He  seeketh  them  to  worship  who . 
will  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  truth,  but  we  know  also  that  it  meets 
all  the  deepest  wants  which  men,  in  the  student's  garret,  in  the  palace 
and  the  hut,  have  been  all,  by  different  methods,  trying  to  express. 
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The  man  of  earnest  meditation,  hating  the  world's  turmoil, 
angry  at  its  meanness,  yet  amidst  many  thoughts  of  pride  and  dis- 
content retaining  a  desire  for  its  good,  learns  that  to  seek  truth  is 
the  proper  end  of  his  life, — to  find  it  his  only  felicity ;  and  he 
strives,  and  toils,  and  suffers,  and  if  perchance  the  vision  of  some 
principle  of  living  power  dawns  upon  him,  he  shouts  evQtina  through 
the  universe.  His  joy  is  true  joy ;  yet  when  he  thinks  of  the  thou- 
sands of  living  creatures,  men  like  himself,  to  whom  his  discovery 
will  do  no  good,  who  must  groan  and  die  still,  his  labour  seems  all 
vanity,  his  truth  a  dream,  and  he  curses  himself  for  having  dared 
to  dwell  so  apart  from  human  sympathies.  The  gentle  and  gene- 
rous man,  nursed  amid  kindly  and  family  influences,  his  imagina- 
tion early  trained  to  converse  with  lovely  objects,  his  heart  and 
conscience  not  seared,  sees  a  beauty  living  and  moving  through  all 
things,  and  pursues  it  with  an  insatiable  passion.  He  cannot  doubt 
the  reality  of  his  faith,  though  men  call  it  a  delusion ;  that  which 
has  80  possessed  his  being  and  exalted  it,  cannot  be  a  lie.  But 
what  mean  pain,  and  confusion,  and  death?  Are  they  merely 
diadows  to  make  the  light  shine  brighter  1 — No !  they  master  it, — 
they  obscure  it.  He  becomes  saddened;  the  glory  has  fled  from 
the  earth,  and  he  sees  not  how  it  can  ever  return  again.  Thus  in 
their  solitary  hours  have  men,  according  to  their  different  tendencies 
and  education,  been  haunted  by  the  vision  of  a  truth  for  which  it 
were  worth  while  to  die,  and  of  a  loveliness  which  must  be  the 
sole  charm  of  life ;  and  the  one  has  seemed  to  dwell  only  in  cold 
words  and  propositions,  and  the  other  to  be  ever  changing  its 
shapes,  and  vanishing  at  last  altogether. 

Meantime  the  business  of  the  world  has  not  been  intermitted ; 
kings  have  been  reigning  and'  dynasties  changing ;  and  men  have 
felt  that  unless  there  were  some  awful  Law  which  those  kings 
acknowledged,  and  which  lasts  amidst  all  those  changes  of  dynasty, 
society  was  a  mere  dream  and  impossibility.  Philosophers  have 
felt  that  such  a  Law  must  be ;  politicians  that  they  must  create 
the  impression  of  it.  But  what  is  this  Law  1  There  are  times 
when  you  cannot  put  aside  this  question, — when  it  is  asked,  and 
must  be  answered;  for  men  rise  up  and  say,  that  it  is  but  a  cobweb 
imagination  which  has  been  cut  through  by  swords  in  former  days, 
and  which  they  with  their  brushes  can  now  sweep  away  entirely. 

20 
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"Where  is  its  birth-place  and  its  home, — ^the  warrant  of  its  antho- 
ritj,  the  guardian  of  its  permanence  ? 

Yet  supposing  this  question  too  were  answered,  there  is  a  uni* 
verse  of  distinct  living  beings  groaning  for  a  daily  sobsistenoe. 
What  shall  we  say  of  these  1  '^  Try  and  make  them  phiksopbeca^" 
cries  one ;  '^  teach  them  to  understand  the  truth  of  things ;  teach 
them  to  see  the  fair  proportions  of  things."  Well !  this  is  plausi*' 
ble^— let  us  begin.  *^  But  no,"  says  another,  who  seems  to  be  wise, 
<*  this  will  never  avail.  What  will  your  people  care  about  the  sun 
and  stars  ?  They  are  men ;  they  feel  that  other  men  have  ruled 
them,  and  not  for  their  benefit ;  they  want  to  rule  themsdves. 
Give  them  some  share  in  the  state;  then  it  will  be  time  to  think  of 
making  them  natural  philosophers."  We  are  convinced  by  tbe 
wisdom  of  these  remarks;  we  see  that  men  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  merely  contemplating  things  at  a  distance ;  they  must  fed 
that  they  belong  to  a  system ;  they  must  feel  that  it  does  not  move 
without  them.  And  though  we  do  not  like  to  give  up  the  hope  of 
seeing  our  brethren  better  acquainted  even  with  the  wonders  of  the 
world  about  them,  we  acknowledge  that  the  world  in  which  they 
are  actually  to  live  and  move,  must  be  one  of  human  feelings  and 
hopes.  But  when  we  ask  you  where  and  how  you  are  making  the 
experiment  for  raising  the  poor  man  to  a  feeling  of  his  position, 
for  giving  him  citizenship  and  political  power,  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that  we  can  see  nothing  but  a  scheme  to  rob  the  poor  man 
of  that  which  he  has  already,  to  take  from  him  all  sense  of  dignity 
and  freedom,  and  equality,  and  reduce  him  into  a  condition  of  hope* 
less  slavery. 

Now  supposing  it  were  possible  that  truth  and  goodness  are 
not  abstractions,  are  not  formulas,  but  are  realities ;  and  as  the 
traces  of  them  have  been  seen  in  the  acts  of  persons,  so  that  they 
dwell  absolutely  in  a  Person ;  supposing  it  were  true  that  this 
Being  is  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  from  whom  all  law 
derives  its  life  and  potency ;  supposing  this  Being  has  established 
for  Himself  a  witness  in  the  heart  of  the  poorest  man  in  this  world, 
and  has  decreed  that  there  should  be  desires  in  that  heart  which 
any  thing  short  of  his  own  infinite  perfection  shall  not  satisfy ;  and 
has  called  this  poor  man  to  be  a  citizen  of  his  kingdom,  yea,  a 
member  incorporate  thereof,  and  has  said  that  he,  as  much  as  the 
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richest  man,  is  concerned  in  the  order  and  organization  of  this 
kingdom,  and  may  urge  on  the  wheels  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
spirit  of  the  living  creature  is  moving ;  would  it  not  then  be  true 
thaf  the  cravings  of  the  philosopher,  the  necessities  of  the  states- 
man, the  hopes  of  the  wayfarer,  have  all  their  highest  interpreta- 
tion in  this  worship  which  is  said  to  be  the  idlest  of  all  ceremonies? 
Are  not  the  recorded  deeds  and  desires  of  the  world  utterly  unin- 
telligible without  it  ?  If  this  ceremony  were  aboli^ed-«if  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  Being  united  to  man,  inspiring  him  with  prayer, 
and  hearing  his  prayers,  were  lost  out  of  the  universe, — would  not 
the  imperfect  hope  of  the  philosopher  die  too  ?  would  not  the  be- 
lief in  Law  become  impossible  ?  would  not  each  man  sink  further 
ud  further  into  solitude  and  brutality,  finding  none  able  to  raise 
lum,  none  who  was  not  assisting  to  deepen  bis  degradation  1 

THE  ROBCISH  STSTBIff. 

But  still  these  old  Liturgies  are  in  some  sense  Popish.  The 
prayers  in  them  have  reached  any  modern  nations  which  may 
have  adopted  them  through  Popish  hands ;  they  have  received  a 
Pbpisfa  imprimatur.  Nay,  portions  of  them  may  be  actually  the 
compo^tion  of  Bishops  of  Rome,  or  of  persons  who  acknowledged 
their  supremacy.  What  can  be  said  to  rebut  this  charge  ?  Can 
it  be  pretended  that  there  is  an  exact  chronological  line,  at 
which  what  we  please  to  call  Catholicism  ends  and  what  we  call 
Pbpery  begins?  Would  we  reject  a  prayer  of  Bernard's  as  pass- 
ing the  limit  ?  If  not,  may  there  not  by  possibility  be  one  by  A 
Kempis  or  even  by  Pascal,  which  we  would  not  utterly  disown  ? 

To  these  questions  I  answer  precisely  as  I  did  in  the  former  case ; 
I  want  no  chronological  lines.  I  am  quite  ready  to  use  a  prayer 
of  A  Kempis  or  of  Pascal  or  of  many  a  person  less  commonly 
tolerated  among  us.  Why  I  conceive  the' older  prayers  are  in 
general  likely  to  be  better  than  those  which  have  been  composed 
in  any  part  of  Europe  for  several  centuries  I  have  explained; 
bat  that  explanation  has  no  direct  connexion  with  the  question 
before  us.  If  there  be  no  clearer  and  more  palpable  distinction 
between  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  those  to  which  the 
Romish  system  has  given  birth,  than  that  which  is  arrived  at  by 
special  pleadings  about  the  date  of  the  birth  or  the  degree  of  tte 
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soundness  of  particular  men,  I  at  least  would  rather  leave  the  Ques- 
tion unresolved. 

But  if  the  main  and  characteristic  glory  of  the  Church  be  pre- 
cisely this,  that  it  is  brought  into  the  Holiest  of  the  Holies,  not 
into  the  figure  of  the  true,  but  into  the  presence  of  God  himself;  if 
this  be  the  grand  point  of  separation  between  older  forms  and  the 
cold  efforts  of  modern  devotions,  that  with  holy  fear  and  confidence 
they  cliaim  this  privilege ;  if  ascriptions  to  the  name  of  the  Father^ 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  continually  on  the  lips,  always 
in  the  hearts,  of  those  who  wrote  them,  giving  at  once  the  essence 
and  the  body  to  their  supplications  ;  if  each  individual  member  of  * 
the  Church  be  in  these  forms  supposed  to  join  with  the  whole  of  it 
in  every  act  of  confession,  of  petition,  or  of  thanksgiving ;  if  this 
union  of  each  with  ail  be  involved  in  the  fact  that  these  prayers 
are  offered  up  for  the  merits  and  mediation  of  the  one  Lord  of  the 
whole  body ;  if  it  is  on  the  ground  of  these  merits  and  this  media- 
tion, that  the  poorest  member  of  the  flock  may  join  with  saints  and 
angels  about  the  throne  because  the  virtue  and  life  of  both  are  in 
Him;  if  to  these  same  causes  is  owing  the  freedom  of  the  older 
prayers  from  those  fetters  of  time  and  locality  which  mankind  in 
the  person  of  its  King  has  shaken  off;  if  therefore  in  these  quali- 
ties consists  their  Catholicity,  we  have  another,  a  more  righteous 
and  a  more  safe  measure  for  determining  the  value  of  the  system 
which  takes  to  itself  the  Catholic  name.  For  that  this  system  does 
in  its  mildest  form  embody  the  doctrine — men  who  are  members  of 
Christ's  Church  and  body  cannot  enter  into  the  Holiest  of  the 
Holies,  cannot  present  themselves  before  God,  cannot  ascend  up 
where  Christ  has  gone  before  them,  unless  they  approach  through 
intervening  mediators;  that  this  notion  is  practically  and  con- 
stantly embodied  in  those  forms  which  would  be  recognised  by  all  as 
truly  and  properly  Romish ;  that  the  mediators  are  not  merely 
ideals  of  human  excellence  and  beauty,  but  also  the  helpers  and 
heroes  of  particular  towns,  professions,  individuals ;  thus  much  will 
not  be  denied  even  by  those  who  are  most  eager  to  disclaim  the 
charge  of  positive  idolatry.  Now,  more  than  this  I  do  not  want. 
I  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  those  practical  results  which  seem 
to  me  to  have  followed  quite  inevitably,  and  by  a  far  stronger  ne- 
cessity than  a  mere  logical  one,  though  by  that  also,  from  these 
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premises,  I  do  not  care  to  establish  the  fact,  which  seems  to  me 
written  with  sunbeams  on  the  history  of  Europe,  that  a  continually 
downward  progress  from  divine  worship  to  hero-worship,  from 
hero-worship  to  natural  must  be  the  consequence,  when  that  first 
fatal  step  is  taken  of  doubting  or  denying  that  the  communion  be- 
tween Ood  and  his  creatures  is  really  established  in  the  incarnate 
Son,  that  the  union  of  men  with  their  Lord  has  been  completed 
and  cemented  in  Him.  I  simply  take  my  stand  upon  this  ground. 
I  say,  *^  By  these  acts  you  Romanists  have  set  aside  so  far  as  in 
you  lies,  the  very  meaning  and  end  of  the  Church's  existence ; 
have  destroyed  the  very  principle  of  its  union  and  fellowship ;  you 
have  reduced  it  into  a  set  of  incoherent  fragments  held  together  by 
DO  divine  law,  and  therefore  needing  some  wretched  human  law 
to  give  it  consistency."  I  repeat  it,  as  for  as  in  you  hy^  for  you 
have  not  done  the  work.  A  mightier  power  has  been  traversing  your 
schemes  and  preparing  the  way  for  their  ultimate  confusion  and  dis- 
comfiture. Not  without  you,  but  within  you  has  there  been  a  seed  of 
Kfe  with  which  these  seeds  of  corruption  and  death  have  been 
leeking  to  amalgamate,  because  they  could  not  destroy  it.  These 
old,  holy,  reverent  forms  have  been  mocking  your  inventions  as  no 
vulgar  Protestant  scoffer  was  ever  able  to  mock  them,  mocking 
them  by  witnessing  that  the  blessings  which  they  offered  were  not 
too  great  for  men  to  dream  of,  but  too  poor  and  pitiful  for  them 
not  to  trample  under  their  feet  when  once  they  know  out  of  what 
curse  they  have  been  delivered  and  to  what  height  they  have  been 
raised. 

These  forms  witness  to  us  of  holy  men  whom  we  are  to  remem- 
ber, and  with  whose  special  graces  we  may  sympathize,  just  be- 
cause we  are  united  like  them,  to  Him  of  whose  fulness  all  have 
received,  and  grace  for  grace.  Lict  them  be  multiplied  if  you  will, 
let  each  age  contribute  its  quota  to  the  goodly  company,  let  all  the 
blessings  which  through  them  Christ  has  bestowed  upon  his  flock 
or  upon  any  the  least  portion  of  it  (for  blessings  to  a  part  are 
blessings  to  the  whole),  be  thankfully  commemorated.  The  forms 
bear  do  protest  against  such  recollections  ;  rather  teach  how  it  is 
possible  rightly  to  entertain  them.  But  the  moment  any  one  of 
these  holy  men  is  so  regarded,  that  his  translation  out  of  this  world 
shall  not  be  a  sign  to  the  poorest  man  who  stays  in  it  of  his  own 
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fellovrship  with  an  unseen  Lord,  but  shall  rather  be  a  restraint 
upon  his  spirit,  a  fleshly  impediment  to  communion,  an  earthly 
dream  to  obscure  the  vision  of  a  heavenly  reality,  that  moment  the 
principle  of  these  forms  is  assaulted,  and  any  new  language  which 
may  be  introduced  into  them  sanctioning  such  an  inversion  ox 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints  stands  out  in 
the  most  broad  and  palpable  contradiction  to  the  living  words  in 
which  they  have  embodied  it. 

These  forms  invite  us  on  certain  days  to  remember  our  Lord's 
acts,  condescensions,  humiliation,  triumph.  They  teach  us  that 
if  we  forget  the  days,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
of  which  they  speak,  and  therefore  of  sinking  back  into  that  dark, 
idolatrous,  divided  state,  out  of  which  by  Christ's  work  we  have 
been  brought  (seeing  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  return  to 
the  state  of  Jewish  outlooking  and  hope ;  denying  the  fulfilment, 
we  lose  also  the  expectation ;  every  thing  but  a  confused  dream 
of  a  possible  blessing).  But,  if  through  any  degradmg  sensuali- 
zation  of  this  testimony,  men  shall  come  to  fancy  that  the  Church 
is  not  really  redeemed,  justified,  and  glorified  in  Christ,  but  that  by 
the  keeping  of  these  days,  or  by  any  observances  whereby  they 
preserve  their  own  fellowship  with  the  Church,  these  yet  unob- 
tained  blessings  are  to  be  purchased,  then  the  forms  which  com- 
memorate these  days,  as  the  great  signs  and  trophies  of  Christ's 
accomplished  work,  do  far  more  by  anticipation  to  refute  such  a 
shameful  and  ignominious  delusion,  than  all  the  words  which  can 
be  devised  after  it  has  become  prevalent.  These  forms  authorize 
certain  days  and  seasons,  during  which,  the  members  of  Christ's 
body  may  enter  into  his  humiliation,  and  chasten  themselves  with 
his  stripes,  that  so  they  may  keep  down  the  evil  inclinations  which 
separate  them  from  their  brethren,  may  sympathize  in  the  sorrows 
of  mankind,  may  realize  the  blessings  which  are  given  to  the  whole 
Church.  But,  if  any  selfish  and  lying  spirit  should  go  forth  pro- 
claiming that  by  these  fasts  and  penances  for  subduing  the  flesh  that 
blessing  is  to  be  obtained  which  is  given  without  money  and  price, 
that  by  them  the  individual  man  who  performs  them  is  put  into  a 
higher  individual  condition,  and  has  a  right  to  claim  something  for 
himself  on  that  score  which  as  an  ordinary  Churchman  is  not  his, 
then  these  forms  of  humiliation  do  pour  such  contempt  upon  that 
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godless  and  uncatbolic  pride,  as  no  one  who  thinks  all  restraints 
upon  self-indulgence  vain  and  childish  has  ever  been  able  to  ex- 
{Hress. 

I  might  go  on  through  a  number  of  other  caseSi  but  these  will 
suffice  as  hints.  They  prove,  I  think,  that  there  lies  hid  in  these 
ancient  forms  of  worship,  something  of  that  power  which  I  attri* 
buted  to  Baptism  and  the  Creed;  a  power  before  which  all  human 
systems,  and  therefore  the  Romish,  the  most  complete  of  them  all, 
must  at  last  shrink  and  quail. 


SECTION   IV. 

THE    EUCHABIST. 


In  all  those  old  forms  of  worship  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, there  is  one  service  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  higher  cha- 
racter than  all  the  rest,  and  to  give  them  their  worth  and  their 
interpretation.  This  is  the  service  which  belongs  to  a  feast,  called 
aometimes  the  Lord's  Supper,  sometimes  the  Eucharist,  sometimes 
the  Communion. 

This  feast  does  exist  at  this  day  in  every  part  of  Europe,  in 
various  districts  of  Asia,  of  America,  of  Africa.  It  has  existed  for 
1800  years.  It  has  survived,  therefore,  all  those  changes  of  which 
we  spoke  when  we  were  considering  Baptism  and  the  Creed;  it 
has  been  the  most  holy  symbol  to  nations  between  which  race,  poli* 
tical  institutions,  acquired  habits,  had  established  the  most  seem- 
ingly impassable  barriers.  In  each  of  these  nations,  during  that 
eourse  of  years,  there  have  been  endless  conflicts  between  rich  and 
poor,  nobles  and  plebeians.  Nevertheless  this  feast,  during  the  time 
when  these  conflicts  were  the  greatest,  was  acknowledged  as  the 
highest  gift  to  the  great,  and  yet  as  one  in  which  the  lowest  were 
intended  to  ^are.  During  the  same  period  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  untaught  and  the  scholar  was  even  stronger  and  more 
marked  than  that  which  was  made  by  wealth  or  honours.  The 
baron  might  need  the  help  of  the  serf;  the  student  seemed  to  dwell 
in  a  region  altogether  his  own,  yet  he  acknowledged  that  in  this 
feast  he  found  the  deepest,  most  unfathomable  subject  for  his 
thoughts  and  speculations,  and  that  the  most  unlearned  might  pos- 
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sess  its  blessings  as  much  as  himself.  When  the  Reforroation  came 
it  may  be  supposed  that  one  at  least  of  these  phenomena  ceased; 
that  this  feast  was  no  longer  regarded  as  the  centre  round  which 
religious  and  philosophical  meditations  naturally  resolved.  Un- 
'  questionably  there  was  a  change  in  this  respect ;  it  was  the  ^^ 
of  the  Reformation  to  detach  itself  from  this  centre ;  to  a  certain 
extent  the  different  reformed  bodies  succeeded  in  discovering  each 
a  separate  centre  for  itself.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  spite  of 
this  effort  the  Reformers  were  compelled  to  make  their  views  re- 
specting this  feast  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing  feature  of 
their  systems.  Because  they  could  not  agree  respecting  its  cha- 
racter and  validity,  ail  the  terrors  of  a  common  enemy,  all  the 
sympathies  which  attracted  them  to  each  other,  were  insufficient  to 
bind  them  together. 

Through  the  seventeenth  century  the  strife  continued;   new 
religious  and  philosophical  systems  were  completed  or  established; 
still  the  Eucharist,  in  Protestant,  no  less  than  in  Romish  countries, 
was  a  strange  renmant  of  the  past,  which  could  not  be  passed  over, 
which  it  was  most  hard  to  compress  into  any  of  the  systems,  and 
yet  which  must  be  brought  into  them,  seeing  that  it  was  continu- 
ally asserting  its  power  in  defiance  of  them.    The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury came,  and  the  same  processes  which  were  used  for  shutting  out 
the  invisible  in  every  other  direction,  were  applied  also  in  this. 
And  yet  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  would  in  that  day  have  rather  parted  with  their  lives,  or 
with  any  thing  more  dear  to  them,  than  with  this  feast.     And  now 
in  this  nineteenth  centuiy  there  are  not  a  few  persons,  who,  medi- 
tating on  these  different  experiments,  have  arrived  at  this  deep  and 
inward  conviction,  that  the  question  whether  Christianity  shall  be 
a  practical  principle  and  truth  in  the  hearts  of  men,  or  shall  be 
exchanged  for  a  set  of  intellectual  notions  or  generalizations,  de* 
pends  mainly  on  the  question  whether  the  Eucharist  shall  or  shall 
not  be  acknowledged  and  received  as  the  bond  of  a  universal  life, 
and  the  means  whereby  men  become  partakers  of  it 

Supposing  this  notion  to  be  utterly  extravagant  and  false,  yet 
it  must  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  institution  is  which  seems 
to  have  obtained  so  many  willing  and  so  many  reluctant  testimonies 
to  its  importance.    Now  to  describe  its  nature  may  be  difficult, 
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without  entering  on  some  of  the  points  upon  which  these  parties 
are  disagreed.  But  its  origin  is  not  a  matter  of  dispute.  Protest- 
ants, Romanists,  Greeks,  all  who  receive  it,  refer  it  to  the  same 
period  of  time,  and  practise  it  in  obedience  to  the  same  authority. 
All  would  say,  *  The  night  before  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  He  was  keeping  the  passover  with  his  disciples,  He  took 
bread  and  wine,  and  blessed  them,  saying,  **  This  is  my  body, 
this  is  my  blood ;  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  This  is  the 
meaning  of  our  custom ;  we  continue  it  in  subjection  to  this  com- 
mand.' 

Now  these  words  were  addressed  to  a  little  band  of  disciples; 
to  them,  and  only  to  them.  There  was  no  multitude  present,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  of  our  Lord's  discourses ;  no  distant  bystanders 
to  whom  the  sentence  might  apply :  ''  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say 
unto  all."  Neither  is  there  any  express  language  affirming  that 
the  command  given  to  these  poor  fishermen  on  that  night  was 
meant  to  extend  to  other  ages.  They  might  only  signify  that  a 
person  who  had  been  deeply  beloved  was  leaving  with  the  friends 
from  whom  He  was  about  to  be  separated  a  token  and  memorial 
of  his  intercourse  with  them.  The  words,  indeed,  *^  This  is  my 
body,  this  is  my  blood,"  might  sound  strange  and  hyperbolical, 
especially  in  a  moment  of  what  seemed  final  separation,  for  then 
the  utterances  of  such  a  friend  would  be  especially  simple  and  aw- 
ful, as  we  know  that  his  other  utterances  were ;  but  yet  they  might 
only  signify.  This  will  remind  you  of  my  person,  and  this  of  the 
blood  which  is  about  to  be  so  unrighteously  shed.  Such  an  expla- 
nation, however  embarrassing,  would  be  the  easiest,  nay,  it  would 
be  the  only  possible  one,  unless  there  were  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  whole  character  of  Him  who  spake  the  words,  with 
his  other  acts  and  purposes,  with  the  time  when  they  were  spoken, 
which  determined  them  to  a  different  sense. 

Suppose  now  that  the  person  who  spoke  these  words  was  the 
Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God ;  suppose  at  the  very  time  He 
spoke  them  He  had  been  declaring  himself  to  be  the  way 
through  which  men  must  come  to  the  unseen  Father,  to  be  the 
truth,  to  be  the  life,  to  be  in  that  relation  to  his  disciples  in  which 
the  vine  is  to  its  branches,  to  be  about  to  bestow  upon  them  a 
Spirit  who  should  guide  them  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Father 
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and  of  the  Son ;  suppose  Him  to  have  told  his  disdples  that  thqr 
were  the  appointed  messengers  of  these  truths  to  men ;  suppose 
Him  to  have  prayed  that  not  only  they,  but  all  who  should  believe 
in  Him  through  their  word  might  be  one  in  Him  as  He  and  the 
Father  were  one ;  suppose  Him  to  have  connected  all  these  myste- 
rious words  with  the  giving  up  of  Himself  to  death ;  suppose  deadi 
to  have  been  felt  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  to  be  the  great 
barrier  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world ;  suppose  sacri* 
fice,  or  the  giving  up  of  certain  animals  to  death,  and  the  offering 
them  to  some  unseen  Ruler,  had  been  felt  in  all  countries  which 
attained  to  any  thing  like  national  fellowship  and  consistency  to  be 
the  means  whereby  they  could  approach  that  Ruler's  presencci 
obtain  his  favor,  remove  his  wrath;  suppose  sacrifices  to  have 
been  the  most  essential  part  of  the  Jewish  institutions,  the  most 
important  element  in  their  worship,  the  only  way  whereby  th^ 
could  draw  nigh,  as  members  of  a  nation,  to  the  Gh>d  of  their 
nation ;  suppose  them,  however,  to  have  been  taught,  both  by  the 
law  which  appointed  those  sacrifices  and  by  the  prophets  who  ex« 
pounded  it,  that  they  were  not  valuable  for  their  own  sakes,  bat 
were  accepted  when  they  were  performed  by  Grod*s  appointment, 
through  his  priests,  as  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  offerer  that 
he  had  violated  his  relation  to  the  head  of  the  commonwealth  and 
to  its  members,  as  a  submission  of  the  will,  as  a  prayer  to  be  re- 
stored to  that  position  which  through  self-will  had  been  lost,  or 
else  as  a  means  of  expressing  that  entire  self-surrender  which  was 
implied  in  the  fact  of  belonging  to  the  divine  society ;  suppose  that 
the  feast  which  the  disciples  were  keeping  with  their  Master  was 
the  most  purely  national  and  strictly  sacrificial  of  all  the  feasts, 
that  one  which  celebrated  the  first  deliverance  and  establishment 
of  the  nation,  and  which  recalled  the  fact  that  it  was  a  nation 
based  upon  sacrifices  in  which  every  Jew  realized  the  blessings  of 
his  covenant,  rejoiced  that  God  was  his  King,  knew  that  he  was 
indeed  an  Israelite ;  suppose  all  this,  and  then  consider  whether 
that  which  seemed  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  Christ's 
words,  though  a  most  difiicult  and  perplexing  one,  do  not  become 
actually  irrational  and  monstrous  ? 

Consider  whether  any  one  who  believed  what  we  know  the 
Apostles  did  believe  respecting  their  Master,  his  Person,  his  king* 
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dom,  could  attach  any  but  the  very  highest  significance  to  lan- 
guage concerning  his  body  and  blood.  Consider  whether  any 
persons  who  believed  what  we  know  they  believed  respecting  their 
own  office  and  work,  could  imagine  that  this  significance  was 
limited  and  temporary.  Consider,  whether  persons  who  connect- 
ed,  as  we  know  they  did  connect,  the  kingdom  whereof  they  were 
ministers  with  the  earlier  dispensations,  could  believe  otherwise 
than  that,  by  the  same  simple,  wonderful  method  which  had  been 
used  in  all  countries,  and  had  been  appointed,  as  they  believed,  by 
the  authority  of  God  himself  in  their  own,  by  the  method  which 
had  enabled  the  Jews  to  enter  into  the  fruition  of  their  covenant  and 
its  privileges,  and  the  neglect  of  which  had  again  and  again  cheated 
them  of  it,  He  meant  to  put  them  in  possession  of  all  the  sub- 
stantial good  things  which  He  came  to  bestow  upon  mankind  1 
Could  they  doubt  that  when  they  ate  this  bread  and  drank  this 
wine,  He  meant  that  they  should  have  the  fullest  participation  of 
that  sacrifice  with  which  God  had  declared  himself  well-pleased— 
that  they  should  really  enter  into  that  Presence,  into  which  the 
forerunner  had  for  them  entered — that  they  should  really  receive 
m  that  communion  all  the  spiritual  blessings  which,  through  the 
union  of  the  Godhead  with  human  flesh,  the  heirs  of  this  flesh 
might  inherit  ?  Could  they  doubt  that  the  state  of  individual  death 
which  they  had  claimed  for  themselves  in  Baptism,  was  here  to  be 
practically  attained  by  fellowship  with  Christ's  death ;  that  the 
new  life  which  they  had  claimed  for  themselves,  as  members  of 
Christ's  body,  was  here  to  be  attained  through  the  communication 
of  his  life  1  Could  they  doubt  that  if  their  spirits  were  to  be  raised 
i^>  to  behold  the  infinite  and  absolute  glory,  here  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  that  blessedness  1  that  if  their  hearts  and  affections  de- 
sired a  manifested  and  embodied  king,  here  they  became  united  to 
Him  ?  that  if  spirit,  soul,  and  body  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
government  of  God's  Spirit,  that  each  might  be  delivered  from  its 
own  corruption,  receive  its  own  quickening,  and  exert  its  own  liv- 
ing powers,  here  each  received  that  strength  and  renewal  by  which 
it  was  enabled  to  do  its  appointed  work,  to  overcome  its  peculiar 
temptations,  to  be  fitted  for  its  future  perfection?  Could  they 
doubt  that  if  they  were  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  if  this  deepest  unity  were  the  foun- 
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datioh  of  such  a  union  among  men  as  no  barrier  of  time,  or  space, 
or  death,  could  break,  here  they  were  actually  received  into  com- 
munion with  that  awful  name,  and  into  communion  with  all  the 
saints  who  live  by  beholding  it  and  delighting  in  it  1  Could  they 
doubt  that  here  the  partial  views,  and  one-sided  words,  and  oppos- 
ing thoughts  of  men,  found  their  meeting-point,  and  complete  re- 
conciliation ?  that  here  lay  the  clear  vital  expression  of  those  dia* 
tinctions  which  in  verbal  theology  become  dry,  hard,  dogmatic  oppo* 
sitions?  that  here  it  is  apprehended  how  faith  alone  justifies,  and 
how  faith  without  works  is  dead  1  how  it  b  we  that  act,  and  yet  not 
we,  but  Christ  in  us  ?  how  he  that  is  born  of  Gh)d  cannot  commit 
sin,  and  yet  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves  1  how 
we  may  be  persuaded  that  neither  life  nor  death,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ,  yet  may  tremble  lest  we  should  be  castaways  1  Could 
they  doubt  that  it  was  their  office  to  present  Christianity  in  its  dif- 
ferent aspects  to  the  different  wants  and  circumstances  of  theirown 
age  and  of  ages  to  come ;  that  it  was  the  office  of  this  sacrament 
to  exhibit  it  as  a  whole  truth,  at  once  transcendent  and  practical, 
surpassing  men's  thoughts,  independent  on  men's  faith  and  opi- 
nions, and  yet  essentially  belonging  to  man,  the  governing  law  of 
his  being,  the  actuating  power  of  his  life  ?  Could  they  doubt  that 
they  were  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  that 
this  sacrament  was  to  give  it  permanency,  coherency,  vitality 
throughout  all  generations  ?  And  if  this  were  their  faith,  why,  I 
ask,  is  it  not  to  be  ours  ?  What  has  happened  to  rob  this  sacra- 
ment of  its  meaning,  or  to  make  that  meaning  less  applicable  to  us 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  than  it  was  to  those  who  lived  in  the 
'  first, — less  necessary  for  us  than  it  was  for  them  ?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  are  various. 

Objections. — The  Quaker. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Baptism,  the  Quaker  believes  that  we 
have  adhered  dangerously  to  Jewish  precedent,  have  preserved  signs 
when  they  should  have  been  abolished,  have  followed  shadows 
when  the  spiritual  subtance  was  that  which  we  should  have  ap- 
prehended. But  here  the  sin  is  more  flagrant.  The  essence  of 
Christianity  lies  in  the  reality  of  the  sacrifice  which  we  after  the 
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example  and  by  the  power  of  Christ  are  able  to  offer  up.  For  the 
surrender  of  ourselves,  the  true  self-annihilation,  this  ceremony  is 
substituted,  a  ceremony  clothed  with  great  names  and  fictitious  at- 
tributes, in  order  that  we  may  excuse  ourselves  from  the  necessity 
of  any  practical  sacrifice. 

I  am  not  unwilling  to  answer  the  charge  of  tautology,  for  the 
sake  of  noticing  again  the  first  and  more  general  of  these  com- 
plaints. For  they  receive  a  new  and  most  valuable  illustration 
from  the  special  arguments  which  are  connected  with  them.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  difference  between  us  and  the  Quakers 
in  the  other  instance  seemed  to  be  this,  lliey  suppose  that  the 
Christian  Covenant,  because  it  is  spiritual,  dispenses  with  that 
method  which  was  sanctioned  by  Divine  authority  in  the  earlier 
dispensation.  We  believe  that  the  Christian  Covenant,  because  it 
18  more  spiritual  than  the  Jewish,  requires  another  application  of 
the  same  method  in  order  that  the  difference  may  be  perceived. 
Having  the  sign  of  the  lower  covenant  to  compare  with  the  sign  of 
the  higher,  I  can  understand  wherein  the  one  surpasses  the  other; 
the  Quaker,  being  unable  to  make  any  such  comparison,  only  talks 
of  the  distinction,  cannot  apprehend  it  in  fact,  cannot  even  express 
it  in  language;  while  he  rates  the  old  far  below  its  true  value,  he 
yet  continually  in  his  thoughts  reduces  the  new  to  a  level  with  it, 
in  his  practice  makes  the  perfect  spirituality  of  the  latter  to  consist 
merely  in  the  absence  of  a  characteristic,  which  the  degree  of 
spirituality  possessed  by  the  former  made  necessary.  Thus  much 
with  reference  to  the  preliminary  act  or  condition  of  the  covenant 
Applying  the  same  rule  to  the  results,  privileges,  and  enjoyments 
of  it,  the  Quaker  asserts  that  the  Jew  realized  the  blessings  of  his 
covenant  in  a  sacrificial  feast;  that  the  blessings  of  ours  being 
spiritual,  such  a  method  is  impossible.  We  aiErm,  that  the  privi- 
leges which  the  Jew  realized  in  his  festivals  were  spiritual  privi- 
leges; that  the  privilege  of  looking  up  to  an  invisible  Guide  and 
King  and  Friend,  and  rejoicing  in  Him,  was  a  spiritual  privilege; 
that  the  privilege  of  feeling  themselves  a  nation  was  a  spiritual 
privilege ;  that  these  are  emphatically  the  privileges  which  the  spirit 
of  man  craves  for ;  that  God  gave  them  to  him  in  a  most  simple, 
reasonable  method ;  and  that  when  we  understand  what  the  things 
given  were,  it  becomes  difficult  to  imagine,  how  by  any  other 
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method  they  could  have  been  received.  We  affirm  again  that  oor 
privileges  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Jews,  but  higher  only  as 
being  the  perfection  of  what  they  had  imperfectly.  They  are  the 
privileges  still  of  fellowship  with  Grod,  of  fellowship  with  our 
brethren ;  but  of  fellowship  with  Grod  as  with  a  Being  who  has  entered 
into  a  direct  union  with  our  race  in  the  Person  of  his  Son ;  of  fel- 
lowship with  a  Race  in  its  Head,  not  merely  a  particular  Nation. 
Now  we  want  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  character  of  thew 
blessings  which  makes  a  united  festival  unsuitable  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  them  ?  It  was  suitable,  nay,  actually  necessary  for  the 
realization  of  the  others ;  show  us  in  some  other  way  than  hy 
merely  repeating  the  words,  carnal  and  spiritual,  how  the  change 
has  taken  place? 

We  grant  most  freely  that  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  institution  appropriate  to  a  change  in  the  nature  of  that  whidi 
it  expresses.  We  grant  that  Christianity  is  nothing,  if  it  be  not  tin 
actualization  and  substantiation  of  a  union  which  was  before  to  a 
great  extent  prophetical  and  ideal.  We  grant  that  a  mere  shadow,  a 
pictorial  feast,  would  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  Gos- 
pel, than  even  of  the  Law — though  inconsistent  with  either,  seeing 
that  in  each  case  the  feast  ought  to  put  the  receivers  of  it  into  actual 
possession  of  that  which  at  the  time  they  were  capable  of  possess- 
ing. But  admitting  all  this,  the  questions  recur,  *^  Can  there  be  no 
feast  which  is  applicable  to  the  position  of  Christians,  as  the  feast 
of  the  Passover  was  to  that  of  the  Jews  ?  Have  those  who  deny 
the  existence  of  such  a  feast,  stigmatizing  it  as  a  mere  ceremony 
and  phantasm,  shown  that  they  retain  the  substance  of  Christianity?^ 

To  examine  this  last  point,  let  us  consider  why  it  is  that  the 
Quaker  protests  against  this  particular  institution.  The  Christian 
sacrifice,  he  says,  ought  to  be  real ;  the  giving  up  of  a  man's  own 
self  to  death  according  to  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Our  Lord's  death  in  itself  was  most  real,  carried  into  every  act 
which  He  performed  and  every  word  which  He  spoke ;  how  can 
we  think  that  we  manifest  that  death  in  a  service  less  actual,  indi- 
vidual, continuous  ?  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  at  once, 
that  the  end  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  Quaker,  is  individual 
self-denial  or  self-sacrifice.  Christ  perfectly  sacrificed  Himself; 
by  Christ's  power  in  us  we  may  do  the  like ;  this  is  their  haUtual 
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language.  Now  that  Christianity  involves  this,  that  there  is  no 
meaning  in  it  if  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice  be  not  at  the  root  of 
it,  I  believe  I  acknowledge  as  strongly  as  he  can.  But  as  we  both 
agree  that  our  Lord's  example  is  the  one  by  which  we  are  to  shape 
ourselves,  that  the  type  of  sacrifice  is  in  Him,  I  must  inquire  whether 
He  referred  to  sacrifice  as  the  object  of  his  life,  or  only  as  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  it  The  answer  which  He  gives  on  this 
pomt  seems  to  me  very  expre&s.  He  declares  that  he  came  to  glo- 
rify his  Father's  Name,  to  do  his  Father's  Will.  He  declares  thai 
He  came  to  die  for  the  sheep.  Because  He  glorified  his  Father's 
Name  and  would  not  glorify  his  own ;  because  He  would  not  be 
an  individual  man  but  would  identify  Himself  with  the  lowest  con- 
dition of  those  whom  He  was  not  ashamed  to  call  his  brethren, 
ttierefore  do  we  see  in  Him  the  perfect  example  of  self-sacrifice. 
The  whole  idea  of  his  life  is  lost  the  moment  we  forget  this.  Im- 
agine Him  coming  into  the  world  not  to  manifest  God,  but  to  ex- 
hibit a  specimen  of  glorious  heroic  self-sacrifice ;  not  to  die  for  men, 
but  to  show  how  He  could  die,  and  the  example  perishes.  We 
kave  an  object  presented  to  us  which  no  man  who  has  been  used 
to  contemplate  his  Lord  with  any  thing  of  love  or  devotion,  could 
bear  to  look  at  And  yet  if  we  believe  that  the  end  we  are  to 
keep  in  view  in  our  own  lives  is  this  of  self-annihilation,  we  either 
must  make  this  change  in  the  image  we  profess  to  copy,  or  else 
forget  it  altogether  and  fix  your  eyes  only  upon  ourselves. 

Nor  is  this  all,  as  the  history  of  the  Quakers  has  proved.  This 
doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-annihilation,  when  it  has  not  led 
them  into  conscious  self-righteousness  and  self-glorification,  has  oc- 
casioned a  miserable  confusion  respecting  their  own  lives  and  duties. 
If  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  they  have  said  to  themselves,  be  leading  us  to 
entire  crucifixion,  how  can  we  resist  Him  by  keeping  alive  any  pe- 
culiar affection  or  faculty  ?  And  yet  the  same  conscience  which 
•eemed  to  enjoin  this  duty,  said  also,  How  dare  you  crush  those 
powers,  energies,  and  affections  which  God  has  given  you,  and  of 
iriuch  you  are  to  render  an  account  to  Him  ?  The  difficulty  is 
most  practical,  the  contradiction  most  agonizing.  And  the  fruits 
of  it  to  those  who  have  witnessed  it  have  been  as  distressing  as  to 
fliose  who  have  been  exercised  by  it :  one  part  of  them,  thinking 
that  such  feelings  must  be  the  consequence  of  a  dark  superstition, 
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fly  to  infidelity  or  indifference  3  another,  more  earnest  and  sincere, 
seeing  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  these 
efforts  after  self-sacrifice,  have  violently  denounced  all  such  efforts 
as  gOiUess  and  vain,  and  adopting  sound  language  respecting  the 
all*  sufficiency  of  the  one  sacrifice,  have  made  it  a  foundation  for 
Antinomian  doctrine  and  practice. 

But  if  we  kept  this  thought  steadily  before  us,  that  the 
hallowing  of  God's  name  is  the  end  for  which  our  Lord  lived 
and  for  which  we  are  to  live;  that  to  give  Him  thanks  and 
praise  for  that  which  He  is,  and  for  that  which  He  has  done, 
and  so  to  enter  into  (he  perception  and  apprehension  of  that 
which  He  is  and  that  which  He  has  done,  is  the  highest 
felicity  which  we  can  attain ;  that  our  Lord  who  was  one 
with  the  Father  did  in  all  the  acts  of  his  life  exhibit  this  perfect 
sympathy  with  Him  and  delight  in  Him,  and  submission  to  Him; 
that  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  his  body  to  death  was  the  final  and 
consummate  act  of  sympathy,  delight,  submission ;  that  as  self-will 
and  disobedience  are  the  obstacles  to  the  communion  of  men  with 
their  Creator  so  are  they  obstacles  to  communion  with  each  other; 
that  the  same  act  therefore  which  removed  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
one  communion  removed  also  the  obstacle  to  the  other ;  that  the 
cross  of  Christ  is  the  centre  point  of  all  fellowship ;  that  while 
we  seek  our  fellowship  there,  affirming  ourselves  to  exist  only  as 
members  of  Christ's  body,  and  to  derive  our  life  from  Him,  we 
may  find  strength  habitually  to  deny  ourselves  according  to  his  ex- 
ample— we  surely  obtain  an  idea  of  Christianity  altogether  differ- 
ent from  the  other,  and  yet  one  which  includes  all  the  practical 
truth  of  it,  and  which  must  have  hovered  as  we  know  it  did  hover 
before  the  minds  of  the  early  Quakers,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  conceive  their  own  narrow  and  fragmentary  notion.  A 
person  who  lives  in  the  light  of  this  truth  must  look  upon  the  sac- 
rifice of  Christ  as  distinct  from  all  other  sacrifices,  because  it  is 
only  by  means  of  it  that  we  are  brought  into  the  presence  of  God 
or  are  made  one  body.  He  cannot  look  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as 
separate  from  any  other  sacrifice,  because  he  conceives  all  sacrifices 
to  derive  their  worth  and  meaning  from  it.  He  must  regard  self- 
sacrifice  as  the  necessary  element  of  a  Christian  life.  He  cannot 
permit  it  to  assume  a  self-conscious  and  therefore  contradictory 
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character^y  regarding  it  as  the  means  of  procuring  a  blessing, 
when  it  ■  in  fact  the  fruit  and  the  fruition  of  a  blessing  already 
procured^  He  must  consider  every  Christian  obliged  to  mortify 
his  selfish  nature,  in  order  that  he  may  offer  an  acceptable  sacrifice 
to  God.  He  cannot  confound  the  mortification  of  the  evil  nature 
with  the  destruction  or  weakening  of  a  single  faculty  which  God 
has  bestowed.  For  those  faculties  are  impaired  and  ruined  by  the 
dominion  of  the  evil  nature ;  they  are  strongest  when  it  is  most 
subdued.  They  must  be  kept  strong  because  God  requires  them 
as  a  sacrifice ;  and  the  more  they  are  sacrificed  to  Him  the  more 
strength  do  they  acquire. 

We  have  seen  then  yet  another  instance  in  which  the  Quaker, 
refusing  to  maintain  what  he  calls  a  mere  form,  has  utterly  pre- 
Tented  or  lost  a  principle.  I  do  not  charge  it  upon  him  as  a  spe- 
cial sin  that  he  has  inverted  the  notion  of  sacrifice,  has  substituted 
means  for  ends,  has  introduced  self-righteousness  under  the  name 
of  self'forgetfulness.  These  tendencies  are  common  to  all  ages, 
they  are  precisely  the  tendencies  of  our  individualizing  natures. 
Id  this  respect  he  is  not  different  from  the  rest  of  men.  The  sin 
which  I  do  charge  him  with  is  this ;  that  when  Christ  had,  of  his 
love  and  mercy  to  mankind,  provided  them  with  a  simple  and  won- 
derful testimony  against  these  narrow  notions  and  dividing  tenden- 
cies— when  He  had  embodied  in  a  living  feast  the  complete  idea 
of  his  kingdom,  which  we,  looking  at  things  partially,  from  differ- 
ent sides,  through  the  prejudices  and  false  colourings  of  particular 
times  and  places,  are  continually  reducing  under  some  name, 
notion,  or  formula  of  ours, — when  He  has  made  this  feast  ef- 
fectual for  imparting  to  men  a  faith  far  above  the  level  of  their  ordi- 
nary theories  and  speculations, — when  He  had  given  it  as  a  bond 
to  all  peoples  and  languages  and  generations — they  chose  to  fancy 
that  his  ordinance  signified  nothing,  that  they  had  a  much  better 
storehouse  for  his  truths  in  their  own  fine  thoughts  and  spiritual 
apprehensions.  Of  this  sin  I  maintain  that  they  are  suffering  the 
punishment  in  the  almost  entire  loss  of  that  Spirituality  and  that 
Universality  which  they  hoped  by  these  means  to  attain. 

2.  The  Zuinglian^  the  CalvinUtf  the  Lutheran. 

L  There  is  one  objection  to  my  statements  on  this  subject  in 
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which  pure  Protestants  would  in  gt&eral  agree.  They  woaM  aajr 
Uiat  when  I  call  the  Eucharist  a  sacrificial  feast  I  am  using  danger^ 
ous  language,  incompatible  with  the  full  recognition  of  Cbrist't 
jfaashed  sacrifice  upon  the  cross.  ^^  If  it  be  sacrificial  it  must  bt 
propitiatory ;  the  words  are  convertible;  then  what  becomes  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  it  was  held  by  the  Reformers?'' 

Starting  from  this  negative  point  of  agreement  our  opponents 
soon  divide  themselves  into  several  classes.  To  the  first  die 
Eucharist  appears  a  mere  memorial  of  a  past  transaction.  When 
I  treat  it  as  a  substantial  feast,  as  in  some  strange  way  identified 
with  the  spiritual  things  of  which  it  speaks,  and  as  bebg  a  channel 
through  which  actual  blessings  are  received,  I  am  using  phrases  for 
which  Scripture  gives  no  warrant,  and  which  are  contrary  to  plaia 
sense  and  experience. 

The  second  class  think  differently.  According  to  them  the  trae 
believer  does  realize  in  the  sacrament  anactual  mysterious  blessing. 
He  not  only  recollects  a  past  good ;  he  is  conscious  of  a  present 
good ;  Christ  is  with  him  in  the  feast.  The  mistake  I  have  cooi- 
mitted  consists  in  supposing  the  good  to  exist  in  the  Sacrament 
apart  from  the  faith  of  the  receiver.  Such  a  doctrine  unsettles  the 
very  foundation  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

The  third  party  by  no  means  agree  in  this  opinion.  They  think 
that  the  Sacrament  has  a  reality  in  it  which  it  does  not  receive 
from  the  mind  of  the  partaker.  Christ  is  actually  consubstantiated 
with  the  elements.  The  error  of  the  principle  I  have  maintained 
consists  in  this,  that  it  supposes  us  to  be  brought  into  a  holy  and 
didine  Presence,  and  yet  offers  no  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  so 
wonderful  a  transaction  takes  place. 

Before  I  consider  the  first  objection,  in  which  Zuinglians,  Lo^ 
therans,  and  Calvinists  agree,  let  me  remind  my  readers  of  the  re> 
marks  which  I  made  under  the  last  head.  I  affirmed  that  Quaker 
history  had  proved  the  incredible  danger  which  results  from  sup^ 
posing  that  our  Lord^s  sacrifice  is  merely  a  pattern  or  example 
of  our  sacrifices,  or  merely  the  power  by  which  these  sacrifices  are 
effected.  It  must  have  an  entirely  distinct  character ;  otherwise  it  is 
of  no  worth  as  an  example  or  as  a  power.  And  I  maintained 
further  that  this  distinct  character,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  an  ex- 
ample and  a  power,  is  exhibited  in  this  Sacrament,  and  that  by 
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losing  this  Sacrament  the  Quakers  have  lost  the  sense  of  it.    I 
think  these  assertions  hardly  bear  out  the  suspicion  that  I  confound  the 
sacramental  act, — an  act  performed  by  men  and  therefore  their  act, 
by  the  hypothesis  one  of  our  sacrifices, — with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ; 
or  suppose  the  necessity  of  the  one  to  prove  the  other  incomplete. 
Every  word  I  have  used  leads  to  precisely  the  oppoate  conclusion. 
I  have  maintained  that  because  the  sacrifice  had  once  for  all  accom- 
plnhed  the  object  of  bringing  our  race  constituted  and  redeemed 
in  Christ,  into  a  state  of  acceptance  and  union  with  God^  therefore 
it  was  most  fitting  that  there  should  be  an  act  whereby  we  are 
jMlmitted  into  the  blessings  thus  claimed  and  secured  to  us.    And 
because  those  blessings  were  not  given  to  the  generation  which  lived 
in  the  days  of  our  lord's  incarnation  and  death,  but  to  all  genera- 
tioDS,  therefore  is  it  fitting  that  this  act  should  be  renewed  through 
$31  generations ;  and  because  those  blessings  do  not  belong  to  one 
moment  of  our  existence  but  to  every  moment,  therefore  is  it  fitting 
that  the  act  by  which  we  receive  them  9hould  continually  be  re- 
newed by  us  during  our  pilgrimage  on  earth.     Wh^n  we  say  then 
tfiat  our  feast,  Kke  that  of  the  Passover,  is  sacrificial,  we  do  not  mean 
that  it  does  not.  commemorate  a  blessing  which  has  been  fully 
obtained  and  realized ;  if  we  did  we  should  violate  the  analogy 
in  tbe  very  moment  of  applying  it ;  for  the  Passover  did  comme- 
morate  a  complete  deliverance  and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
state  in  consequence  of  that  deliverance.     But  as  that  deliverance 
was  accompanied  with  a  sacrificial  act,  and  by  a  sacrificial  act  accom- 
plished,— and  yet  in  this  passover  the  act  was  perpetually  renewed, 
— because  in  this  way  the  nation  understood  that  by  sacrifice  it  sub- 
sisted, and  consisted, — and  because  by  such  a  renewal  its  membens 
realized  the  permanent  and  living  character  of  the  good  that  had 
been  bestowed  upon  them,  so  it  is  here.   The  sacrifice  of  Chri^  is  that 
with  which  alone  God  can  be  satisfied,  and  in  the  sight  of  which 
alone  He  can  contemplate  our  race ;  it  is  therefore  the  only  meeting- 
point  of  communion  with  Him ;  but  this  communion  being  esti^ 
liflhed,  it  must  be  by  presenting  tiie  finished  sacrifice  before  Gkxi 
tliat  we  both  bear  witness  what  our  pontion  is  and  realize  the  glory 
0f  it ;  otherwise  we  have  a  name  without  a  reality,  and  with  the 
words  'finished  and  complete'  are  robbing  ourselves  of  the  very  thing 
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which  makes  it  so  important  that  we  should  prize  them  and  preseire 
them. 

Why  these  considerations  have  been  overlooked  by  Protestanfi 
I  think  will  be  evident  from  the  remarks  which  were  made  in  the 
former  part.  The  worth  of  Protestantism  consisted  in  this,  that  it 
asserted  the  distinct  position  of  each  man,  affirming  that  he  was 
a  person  and  not  merely  one  of  a  mass.  This  truth  had  been  work* 
ing  itself  out  into  clearness  for  many  centuries,  but  the  process  was 
a  strange  and  painful  one.  The  conscience  is  that  which  telb  each 
man  he  is  a  person,  making  him  feel  that  which  he  has  done  in 
past  time  to  be  his  own,  giving  him  an  awful  assurance  of  identitji 
responsibility,  permanence.  Overburdened  with  the  sense  of  evil, 
it  sought  for  a  remedy ;  it  was  commanded  to  perform  certain  ser* 
vices  in  the  hope  of  finding  one ;  with  each  attempt  the  sense  of 
moral  evil  increased.  The  Reformers  found  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  a  delusion.  The  services  presumed  that  freedom  of  conscience 
which  men  sought  to  acquire  by  them  ;  without  it  they  were  noC 
true  godly  services.  The  emancipation  of  the  conscience  was 
therefore  that  which  they  sought  as  the  step  to  all  good  ;  they  de- 
clared that  by  faith  in  Christ,  grounded  upon  acts  of  complete 
redemption  done  on  their  behalf,  they  could  alone  obtain  it. 

How  true  this  language  was,  what  a  curse  had  come  upon  the 
Church  through  the  denial  of  it,' how  necessary  it  was  that,  at  that 
time  especially  but  also  at  all  times,  it  should  be  proclaimed,  I  have 
contended  again  and  again.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  as  the 
Quakers  believe  self-sacrifice,  so  the  Reformers  believed  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  conscience  to  be  not  a  necessary  condition  of  our 
moral  being  but  the  end  of  it.  Whatever  contributed  to  this  end 
was  necessary,  whatever  did  not  contribute  to  it  was  worthless. 
The  belief  of  Christ's  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  was  that  which  had 
given  peace  to  their  consciences ;  that  it  had  any  purpose  save  that 
of  giving  peace  to  the  conscience  was  more  and  more  forgotten. 
And  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  explain  how  it  accomplished 
this  purpose.  Then  began  all  the  theories  about  sacrifice,  satisfac- 
tion, and  imputation,  which  I  spoke  of  as  at  once  so  fatal  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  and  to  the  practical  life  of  Christi- 
anity, as  affording  no  comfort  to  the  humble  heart,  as  leading  to  all 
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disputes  and  separations,  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  infidelity  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  These  hungry  notions  of  the  understand^ 
ing  being  substituted  for  the  clear,  simple  belief  of  the  Reformers, 
that  we  are  adopted  into  Christ  by  Baptism  and  are  therefore 
children  of  God  and  may  draw  nigh  to  Him  in  all  duties  and  ser- 
vices, confessing  the  sins  which  have  polluted  us  and  separated  us 
from  Him,  turned  every  thing  into  confusion.  Men  knew  that  they 
were  not  approaching  Grod  with  pure  consciences ;  the  Reformers 
aaid  that  if  they  did  not,  the  service  was  a  mockery ;  they  therefore 
sought  hither  and  thither  for  some  better  kind  of  faith  which  could 
give  them  relief;  not  finding  it,  they  deemed  the  whole  Gospel  to 
be  a  dream  and  fable. 

2.  But  that  which  lay  beneath  all  these  dark  imaginations  and 
sad  results  was  I  believe  the  imperfect  apprehension  which  the  Re- 
formers themselves  had  of  the  nature  of  the  Communion.  This 
feast,  says  the  Zuinglian,  is  nothing  but  the  memorial  of  a  past 
transaction.  That  it  is  the  memorial  of  a  past  transaction  is  of 
course  assumed  in  every  word  I  have  said.  If  it  were  not  it  could 
bavc  no  pretence  to  the  name  of  Eucharist ;  it  would  bear  no  analogy 
to  the  Passover.  But  the  Passover  had  not  merely  reference  to  the 
past.  The  Jew  had  been  brought  out  of  Pharaoh's  government 
and  brought  under  God's  government.  In  commemorating  the  past 
emancipation  of  his  nation  he  claimed  for  himself  a  privilege  which 
belonged  to  it  then.  It  would,  I  think,  be  insulting  the  Zuinglian 
to  suppose  that  he  thought  the  Christian  ordinance,  in  this  respect, 
different  from  its  predecessor.  He  is  particularly  practical  and  ra- 
tional ;  he  must  thereforeyknow  well  that  no  men  ever  did  or  ever 
could  celebrate  with  the  least  heartiness  and  aifectionateness,  an 
event  which  they  did  not  suppose  in  some  sense  to  be  the  cause  or 
the  commencement  of  an  improved  condition  of  things,  that  con  - 
dition  of  things  being  one  with  which  they  were  in  some  way 
connected.  The  Zuinglian  then  cannot  mean  by  his  words  ^^  Sim- 
ple memorial"  that  there  is  nothing  of  present  continuous  interest 
in  it ;  if  he  did  he  would  suppose,  contrary  to  all  his  professions, 
that  our  Lord's  religion  imposes,  as  a  test  of  obedience,  a  most  dry, 
dreary,  unmeaning  ceremony.  But  if  he  allows,  as  of  course  he 
will,  that  certain  effects  have  followed  from  our  Lord's  death,  in 
which  we  are  partakers,  and  that  these  effects,  and  not  merely  the 
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cause  which  produced  them,  are  recalled  to  us  by  this  feast,  then 
the  question  immediately  occurs.  What  are  these  effects  1  The 
great  effect  which  we  believe  to  have  proceeded  from  it,  that  in 
which  every  other  is  included,  is  that  thereby  we  are  made  capa- 
ble of  entering  into  the  presence  of  God ;  that  a  mercy-seat  is  re* 
vealed  to  mankind,  where  his  Maker  may  meet  with  him.  Sop- 
poang  this  were  so,  this  must  surely  be  one  of  the  effects  which  is 
brought  to  our  recollection  by  the  Eucharist.  I  do  not  objeol 
to  the  word  recoUecHon ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  ap» 
plicable  to  a  Living  Actual  Presence.  What  I  plead  for  is  the 
duty  of  recollecting  that  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  becauu  ii  k 
there. 

But  the  Zuinglian  will  ask,  Why  there,  and  not  elsewhere  1 
The  question  may  bear  two  constructions.  It  may  mean,  Why 
may  we  not  feed  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  at  all  times,  and  thus 
enter  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  perfectly  delights  in  that 
sacrifice  ?  Or  it  may  mean,  God  is  omnipresent ;  why  then  are 
"we  not  always  in  his  presence  ?  Evidently  these  two  thoughts  are 
of  the  most  different  kind,  and  originate  in  most  different  states  of 
feelin  g  The  first  suggests  to  us  the  highest  standard  of  perfec- 
tion which  a  Christian  can  propose  to  himself,  and  yet  a  standard 
which,  if  what  I  have  said  be  true,  must  be  a  most  teal  and  reason- 
able one :  for  that  the  Church  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  God, 
is  the  first  principle  of  the  New  Dispensation,  the  one  which  is 
especially  involved  in  this  sacrament;  and  if  every  one  of  us 
ought  to  consider  himself  a  member  of  the  Church,  this  wonderful 
privilege  belongs  to  us,  not  in  proportion  as  we  raise  ourselves  to 
some  individual  excellence,  but  in  proportion  as  we  renounce  all 
such  distinctions,  and  yield  ourselves  to  the  Spirit  who  dwells  in  the 
whole  body.  What  then  I  should  say,  in  reference  to  this  view  of  the 
case,  is  precisely  what  I  have  said  in  reference  to  the  Quaker  doc- 
trine. If  we  acknowledge  that  the  light  is  somewhere  concen- 
trated, that  it  reveals  itself  to  us  in  some  way  which  it  has  chosen ; 
that  the  revelation  is  not  for  us  only,  but  for  all ;  if  we  make  this 
acknowledgment  practically,  we  are  at  least  in  the  right  road 
to  the  realization  of  that  blessing  which  it  is  so  truly  affirmed  that 
we  ought  to  seek.  Otherwise  we  shall  fancy  that  we  produce  this 
presence  by  our  acts  of  meditation  or  faith  ;  we  glorify  ourselves 
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for  these  acts,  and  for  a  reality  we  get  a  dream ;  then  we  gladlj  • 
betake  ourselves  to  the  other  doctriDe,  which  comes  forth  with  the 
boast  that  it  asserts  ^*  the  OmnipreseDce  of  the  Deity." 

So  I  believe  it  has  happened  with  the  Zuiogliana.  An  early 
disciple  of  the  school,  attaching  an  almost  superstitious  veneration  to 
the  Bible,  would  at  once  have  rejected  this  phrase  aa  incompati- 
ble alike  with  its  letter  and  its  spirit  He  would  have  asked  how 
it  could  be  reconciled  with  the  words  of  the  book  of  Genesisi 
which  speak  of  God  as  meeting  Adam  in  the  garden,  as  coming 
down  to  see  the  tower  which  men  had  builded,  as  appearing  to 
Abraham  at  the  tent-door  1  A  Zuinglian  of  the  next  centurj 
would  have  learnt  perhaps  to  use  the  phrases,  *^  figures,"  ^*  eastern 
allegories,"  and  such  like,  in  reference  to  these  passages.  Still 
be  would  have  said  to  himself,  **  Honest  men  use  allegories  and 
figures  for  some  purpose ;  they  mean  something  by  them ;  it  is  a 
irM  which  they  wish  to  convey.  But  if  I  admit  these  phrases, 
*  ubiquity,'  'omnipresence,'  in  their  ordinary  sense,  I  must  sup* 
pose  the  word  of  God  less  honest  and  true  than  the  words  of  men ; 
for  these  stories,  instead  of  implying  or  hinting  a  truth,  involve 
the  direct  contradiction  of  one."  But  a  Zuinglian  of  the  third 
century  will  have  mastered  all  these  difficulties.  He  will  at  once 
dispose  of  these  scriptural  expressions,  by  call'mg  them  '  anthro- 
pomorphic,' or  indications  of  a  low  state  of  civilization ;  or  with 
less  honesty  he  will  pass  them  over  altogether,  only  assuming  that 
the  phrase,  ''  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,"  must  be  good  and  true, 
whatever  else,  either  in  the  early  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men,  or 
in  the  revelations  to  which  these  have  been  leading,  should  happen 
to  be  false. 

Let  us  consider  then  for  a  moment  the  philosophy  of  tbia 
phrase.  It  has  been  adopted  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
limits  of  space  are  not  applicable  to  a  divine  and  absolute  Being. 
But  does  it  convey  this  impression  to  any  one  who  is  capable  of 
reflecting  upon  his  own  thoughts  T  Is  *'  everywhere"  less  a  word 
of  space  than  ''  somewhere  1"  Did  the  ancients  less  imprison  tha 
Divine  Essence  in  forms,  when  they  spoke  of  it  as  inhabiting  every 
tree  and  flower,  than  when  they  viewed  it  in  the  person  of  a 
Jupiter  sitting  on  the  Thessalian  mount  1  No !  in  proportion  aa 
they  attached  personal  qualities  to  their  Jupiter,  m  proportion  aa 
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they  believed  that  he  was  capable  of  loving  and  hating,  and  that 
he  had  the  feelings  of  a  father,  they  urere  conceiving  of  him  in- 
finitely less  under  the  limits  of  space  (and  of  time  also)  than  when 
they  were  translating  his  name  by  **  the  air,"  and  regarding  him 
as  a  subtile  fluid  diffused  through  every  portion  of  the  universe.  In 
the  one  case  they  were  dreaming  of  a  Spiarr  with  whom  men 
might  converse ;  a  Spirit  indeed  mixed  of  good  and  ill — their  own 
image^but  still  to  be  apprehended  by  that  which  is  spiritual  in 
man :  in  the  other  case  their  thoughts  were  wholly  physical ;  not 
the  less  so  for  being  rarefied  and  subtilized ;  or  if  there  was  any 
thing  else  in  them,  it  was  what  they  derived  from  the  older  faith. 

In  strict  conformity  with  this  principle  is  that  passage  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  which  is  so  often  quoted  to  prove  a  very  different 
doctrine.  He  told  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  a  time  was  coming 
when  neither  on  Mount  Gerizim  nor  at  Jerusalem  should  men  wor- 
ship the  Father.  He  does  not  give  as  the  reason,  '^  God  is  every- 
where;" but  He  rises  at  once  to  the  higher  level ;  He  says  **  God 
is  a  Spirit,"  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  And  He  connects  with  these  words,  what  would  seem  to 
modern  thinkers  the  mast  direct  contradiction  oi  them :  "  We  know 
what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  Unquestionably  such 
language  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Omnipresent 
doctrine ;  it  was  nowise  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  **  God  is  a  Spi- 
rit." Every  step  in  the  Jewish  revelation  and  history  had  presumed 
that  truth,  and  had  been  preparing  the  way  for  the  full  manifestation 
of  it.  Every  step  of  it  had  been  more  fully  bringing  out  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  Holy  One,  as  the  Moral  Being,  the  object  of  trust  and 
awe  and  reverence.  And  in  nothing  had  this  idea  been  more  ex- 
pressed, than  in  those  arrangements  which  seemed  to  localize  the 
Divine  Presence.  Because  He  was  the  Holy  One.  He  must  not  be 
worshipped  in  all  the  forms  of  nature  and  visible  things ;  He  must 
be  viewed  as  distinct,  personal ;  He  must  be  approached,  in  the 
temple,  through  the  priest  with  the  sacrifice.  By  all  these  means, 
now  regarded  as  so  sensual,  men  were  taught  that  it  was  not  with 
their  senses  that  they  were  to  apprehend  God  ;  that  it  was  that  in 
them  which  desires  truth  and  holiness  which  must  seek  Him,  which 
by  a  wonderful  method  He  w*as  drawing  towards  Himself.  And 
therefore,  though  simple  people  who  had  sought  God  without  the 
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law,  might  be  far  better  prepared  to  welcome  Him  who  brought 
their  sins  to  their  mind,  and  told  them  all  things  that  ever  they  did, 
than  the  proud  idolater  of  the  law  could  ever  be;  yet  those  who 
had  profited  by  the  law,  those  who  were  Israelites  indeed,  and 
vrithout  guile,  those  who  had  served  God  day  and  night  in  the 
temple,  and  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  were  far  better 
prepared  than  any  others  could  be  to  see  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
man  Christ  Jesus :  to  feel  that  there  was  no  contradiction  in  the 
perfectly  Holy  One  inhabiting  a  body  of  human  clay ;  that  it  was 
a  low,  carnal,  sensual  notion  of  the  Godhead,  one  which  really 
identified  Him  with  physical  things,  and  therefore  subjected  Him 
practically  to  the  laws  of  space,  which  made  it  seem  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  the  highest,  clearest,  most  spiritual,  most 
universal  idea  of  God  which  any  creature  can  attain  to,  b  not  that 
which  he  receives  from  a  dream  about  the  attribute  of  omnipre- 
sence, but  that  into  which  he  enters  when  he  contemplates  the 
fulness  of  truth  and  holiness  and  love,  the  absolute  and  perfect 
Being  pleasing  to  identify  Himself  with  a  human  soul  and  body,  to 
suffer  with  them,  to  raise  them  out  of  death,  to  raise  them  to  glory. 
We  have  not  here  an  attempt  to  merge  complete  spirituality  and 
distinct  locality — each  of  which  is  demanded  by  man's  reason,  each 
of  which  is  necessary  to  the  other — in  a  wretched  abstraction  called 
ubiquity,  a  notion  vacant  of  all  substance  and  reality,  only  serving 
to  puff  up  the  mind  with  the  vague  consciousness  of  possessing  a 
great  idea,  which  it  really  needs  but  has  missed  altogether.  I  should 
be  scrupulous  about  the  use  of  such  language  as  this,  in  reference 
to  a  phrase  which  is  so  prevalent  among  religious  people,  and  which 
may  therefore  have  some  sacred  associations  connected  with  it,  if  I 
did  not  see  that  it  had  been  the  means  of  perplexing  the  minds  of 
little  children,  of  making  moral  and  Christian  education  almost  im- 
possible, of  introducing  infinite  vagueness  and  weakness  into  our 
pulpit  discourses,  of  preparing  men's  minds  for  a  settled  and  hopeless 
pantheism.  That  it  has  also  been  the  means  of  lowering  and  con- 
founding our  feelings  about  the  Eucharistic  feast,  is  implied  in  all 
its  other  effects.  But  here  it  has  met  with  an  enemy  able  to  cope 
with  it.  The  impression  that  this  sacrament  b  a  reality,  in  spite  of 
all  men's  attempts  to  prove  it  and  make  it  a  fiction,  has  kept  alive 
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the  belief  that  the  presence  of  Grod  is  a  truth  and  not  a  dream;  and 
that  we  may  enter  into  it  in  a  better  and  truer  way  than  by  fancy^ 
ing  ourselves  in  it,  when  we  are  only  indulging  pleasant  sensations 
and  high  conceits.* 

But  if  I  maintain  so  strongly  that  it  is  only  with  the  Spirit  that 
we  can  hold  communion  with  a  spiritual  Being,  how  do  I  differ  from 
the  CalvinistSy  who  admit  that  there  is  a  presence  in  the  sacra* 
ment  to  those  who  believe  7  I  do  not  think  that  I  differ  from  tbem 
except  when  they  differ  from  themselves.  I  no  more  suppose  that 
our  spirits  can  perceive  a  spiritual  object  without  faith,  than  thai 
our  eyes  can  perceive  a  natural  object  if  they  be  blind.  Faith  is 
as  much  that  exercise  in  which  the  spirit  is  and  lives,  as  sight  is  tb^ 
exercise  in  which  the  eye  is  and  lives.  What  more  does  the  Cal« 
vinist  require  ?  He  requires  that  we  ^ould  suppose  there  is  no 
object  present  unless  there  be  something  which  perceives  it ;  and 
having  got  into  this  contradiction,  the  next  step  is  to  suppose  that 
faith  is  not  a  receptive,  but  a  creative  power ;  that  it  makes  the  thing 
which  it  believes.  We  have  seen  what  a  tendency  to  this  be^ 
lief  there  has  been  among  all  Protestants ;  but  we  have  seen  also  that 
there  were  characteristics  in  the  creed  of  the  Calvinist  which  ought 
especially  to  have  delivered  him  from  it.  His  principle  is  to  refer 
every  thing  to  the  will  of  God,  to  suppose  that  nothing  originates 
with  the  creature.  How  then  has  he  fallen  into  an  hypothesis  ap* 
parently  so  foreign  from  his  deepest  convictions  ?  He  has  been 
driven  into  it  by  his  habit  of  resolving  his  belief  of  the  Divine 
Will  into  his  doctrine  of  individual  Election.  He  cannot  suppose 
that  God  has  any  higher  end  in  his  manifestations  than  the  redemp* 
tion  and  sanctification  of  particular  men ;  the  idea,  therefore,  of  the 
God-Manhood,  of  God  manifesting  Himself  in  the  person  of  his 
Son,  shrinks  and  dwindles  into  a  mere  expedient  for  accomplishing 
his  objects  of  mercy  towards  the  favoured  members  of  the  race,  and 
by  necessary  consequence  the  belief  that  He  has  devised  a  means 
whereby  men,  as  members  of  a  body,  may  apprehend  Him  who  is 


*  Mr.  Colerid^  has  expressed  all  that  I  have  been  raying  on  this  momentous  tut^ert 
in  these  slriking  words  :  **  All  this  comes  from  the  young  men  of  this  day  having  been 
educated  to  understand  the  Divine  Omnipresence  in  any  sense  rather  thnn  the  alone  safe 
and  legitimate  one,  the  presbttcb  or  all  things  to  GoD.**'ilK^  to  Rtflcctiany  p.  396 ; 
•nd  coiiBider  th«  whole  passage  from  p.  388  to  p.  401. 
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the  head  of  the  body,  loses  itself  in  this  strange  attempt  to  conceive 
a  presence  which  is  not  a  presence  till  we  make  it  so.  Still  it  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  the  form  and  principle  of  Calvin's 
doctrine,  as  distinguished  from  his  system,  was  mainly  upheld  by 
his  faith  in  this  sacrament ;  and  that  when  his  foUowers  approxi- 
mated, as  of  necessity  they  did,  more  and  more  nearly  to  the 
Zuinglian  doctrine  on  this  supject,  the  system  became  more  and 
more  prominent  and  exclusive. 

It  is  a  great  transition  to  go  from  either  of  these  views  to 
the  Lutheran,  wherein  the  actual  presence  of  Christ  as  the  ground 
of  faith,  and  not  as  grounded  upon  it,  is  so  unequivocally  asserted. 
It  might  seem  that  in  doing  so  I  must  change  the  character  of  my 
statements ;  that  whereas  I  have  hitherto  been  endeavouring  to  assert 
this  presence  against  those  who  deny  it,  I  must  now,  if  I  discover 
any  difference  with  this  class  of  Protestants,  point  out  the  danger 
of  carrying  a  true  principle  to  its  extreme.  But  I  shall  make  no 
such  change,  and  I  see  no  such  danger.  I  complain  of  the  Lutheran, 
as  I  do  of  the  Zuinglian  and  the  Calvinist,  for  seeking  the  deliverance 
of  the  individual  conscience  as  an  ultimate  end ;  and  therefore  for 
failing  to  acknowledge  the  completeness  and  integrity  of  the  bless- 
ing which  Christ  has  bestowed  upon  his  Church.  Whatever  logical 
perplexity  the  Lutheran  has  fallen  into  ;  whatever  violence  he  has 
done  to  the  understanding  by  his  theory ;  whatever  of  confu«on 
he  has  introduced  between  the  sensible  and  the  spiritual  world,  is, 
as  I  conceive,  the  consequence  of  his  not  taking  the  language  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles  in  a  sufficiently  plain  and  literal  sense. 
Oar  Lord  says,  '^  This  is  my  body."  St.  Paul  addresses  the  Ephe- 
sian  converts  as  sitting  in  the  heavenly  places  with  Christ.  He 
tells  the  Philippians  that  their  bodies  shall  be  made  like  unto 
Christ's  glorious  body.  Surely  this  is  Christianity.  It  is  the  Gospel 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  spirit  and  soul  and  body  from  all  the  fet- 
ters by  which  they  are  held  down,  and  prevented  from  fulfilling  each 
its  own  proper  function — from  maintaining  their  right  relations  to 
«ach  other.  And  this  emancipation  is  connected  with  and  conse- 
quent upon,  our  union,  as  members  of  one  body,  with  Christ,  the 
crucified,  the  risen,  the  glorified  Lord  of  our  race.  Now,  if  these 
be  the  privileges  of  Christian  men,  and  if  these  privileges,  what- 
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ever  they  be,  are  in  this  sacrament  asserted  and  realized,  what  a 
low  notion  it  is,  that  we  are  invited  to  hold  communion,  not  with 
Christ  as  He  is,  not  with  his  body  exalted  at  the  right  hand  cl 
God,  but  with  a  body  consubstantiated  in  the  elements. 

Think  only  of  the  freedom,  the  fellowship  of  hope — not  only 
compatible  with,  but  inseparable  from,  humiliation  and  fear — im- 
plied in  intercourse  with  the  Prince  and  Forerunner  who  has  actually 
broken  through  the  barriers  of  space  and  time,  whose  body  has 
been  subjected  to  the  events  and  suflferings  of  mortality,  and  who  is 
now  glorified  with  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  worlds  were,  and  hereafter  to  be  manifesteil  in  the  sight  of 
quick  and  dead.  Bring  these  thoughts  before  you  in  connexion 
with  the  words,  **  This  is  my  body,"  and  with  the  command  that  we 
should  show  forth  his  death  till  He  come ;  and  then  reflect,  if  you 
can,  upon  the  logical  dogma  of  Consubstantiation,  the  notion  that 
all  these  blessings  do  in  some  way  dwell  in  the  bread  and  wine. 
Surely  what  we  need  is,  that  thei/  should  be  made  a  perfectly  trans- 
parent  medium,  through  which  His  glory  may  be  manifested,  that 
nothing  should  be  really  beheld  by  the  spirit  of  the  worshippers, 
save  He  into  whose  presence  they  are  brought.  For  this  end  the 
elements  require  a  solemn  consecration  from  the  priest,  through 
whom  Christ  distributes  them  to  His  flock ;  not  that  they  may  he 
clothed  with  some  new  and  peculiar  attributes ;  not  that  they  may 
acquire  some  essential  and  miraculous  virtue,  but  that  they  may  be 
diverted  from  their  ordinary  uses,  that  they  may  become  purely 
sacramental.  No  doubt  the  world  is  full  of  sacraments.  Morning 
and  evening,  the  kind  looks  and  parting  words  of  friends,  the  laugh 
of  childhood,  daily  bread,  sickness  and  death ;  all  have  a  holy  sa- 
cramental meaning,  and  should  as  such  be  viewed  by  us.  But 
then  they  have  another  meaning,  which  keeps  this  out  of  sight. 
If  we  would  have  them  translated  to  us,  we  need  some  pure  un- 
troubled element,  which  has  no  significancy,  except  as  the  organ 
through  which  the  voice  of  God  speaks  to  man,  and  through 
which  he  may  answer,  "  Thy  servant  heareth."  Such  we  believe 
are  this  bread  and  wine  when  redeemed  to  his  service :  let  us  not 
deprive  them  of  their  ethereal  whiteness  and  clearness  by  the  colours 
of  our  fancy  or  the  clouds  of  our  intellect. 
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Rationalistic  Objections. 

The  philosophical  objections  to  the  Eucharist  in  our  day  will 
generally  take  some  such  form  as  this.  **  The  Christian  mysteries 
are  evidently  a  continuation  and  adaptation  to  new  circumstances  of 
those  which  formed  such  an  important  element  in  Pagan  worship. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  say  of  either,  that  no  meaning  is  involved  in 
them,  that  they  are  merely  the  inventions  of  priestcraft.  Unques- 
tionably the  Samothracian  worship  did  express,  not  only  to  those 
who  took  part  in  it,  but  to  the  Greeks  generally,  something  deep 
and  awful,  something  which  lay  beyond  the  region  of  their  sense 
and  ordinary  experience.  The  priests  availed  themselves  of  the 
feelings  respecting  the  invisible  which  are  so  curiously  wrought 
into  our  being,  sometimes  for  a  good  purpose,  sometimes  for  an  evil 
one.  As  long  as  their  own  faith  lasted,  they  did  much  to  keep 
alive  what  was  good  in  the  minds  of  their  countrymen ;  the  mis- 
chief was,  that  they  continued  to  practise  the  rites  long  after  it  was 
possible  to  attach  any  value  to  them ;  hence  insincerity  in  them- 
selves and  growing  superstition  and  debasement  in  those  who 
looked  up  to  them.  Then  the  old  forms  of  religion  passed  away, 
and  after  an  interval  of  mere  skepticism,  some  new  one,  suitable  to 
the  stage  of  progress  which  the  world  had  reached,  was  of  neces- 
sity introduced ;  this,  of  course,  must  have  its  mysteries.  Thej 
were  destined  to  pass  through  the  same  process  as  the  others ;  first 
honestly  received  as  the  symbols  of  that  which  men's  hearts  and 
consciences  dreamed  of,  then  sinking  into  mere  impostures.  The 
effort  to  speak  of  them  now  as  if  they  had  any  reality  or  signifi- 
cance is  a  deceitful  effort, — in  persons  of  any  intelligence,  a  con- 
sciously deceitful  one ;  in  others,  an  instance  of  the  mad  fanaticism 
'which  seeks  to  *  galvanize'  that  which  has  been  long  dead." 

That  there  is  much  plausibility  in  this  statement,  and  that  there 
are  some  undoubted  truths  in  it,  few  will  question.  The  danger  is, 
that  one  set  of  persons  being  shocked  at  the  conclusion,  should  not 
dare  to  ask  themselves  what  the  truths  concealed  in  it  are,  and  should 
therefore  go  away  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  being  only  half 
lionest  in  a  service  which  they  nevertheless  feel  that  they  cannot 
part  with ;  and  that  another  class,  taking  as  little  pains  to  sift  as- 
sertions which  come  to  them  with  such  an  air  of  evidence  and  wis- 
dom, should  adopt  them  as  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  difficul- 
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ties  which  seem  half  historical,  half  personal,  and  which,  if  they 
can  but  be  cleared  out  of  the  history,  may,  it  is  hoped,  cease  to 
perplex  us  in  our  own  lives.  Let  it  then  be  conceded  at  once, 
1.  That  there  is  a  point  of  connexion  between  the  Christian  myste- 
ries  and  those  of  the  old  world.  2dly,  That  the  priests  in  the  old 
world  did,  as  it  has  been  said  they  did,  partly  keep  alive  in  the  wor* 
shippers  a  sense  of  what  is  true  and  unchangeable,  partly  sanctify 
and  perpetuate  the  transitory  notions  and  degrees  of  knowledge 
which  belonged  to  their  own  or  a  previous  stage  of  civili: 
3dly,  That  the  priests  in  the  old  world  did,  as  it  is  reported  of  tj 
gradually  become  deceivers  both  of  others  and  themselves.  4thfy, 
That  neither  of  these  evil  tendencies  has  been  confined  to  the  hea* 
then  world,  but  has  been  manifested  just  as  strongly  in  ChristiaB 
Europe,  and  has  connected  itself  especially  with  the  sacrament  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  5thly,  That  we  are  not,  any  of  us,  free 
from  either  of  these  tendencies  now;  that  we  are  as  liable  to  them^ 
and  as  likely  to  fall  into  them,  as  our  forefathers  in  any  age.  GtUy, 
That  the  temptation  to  practise  those  galvanic  experiments  upon 
obsolete  customs,  which  have  been  alluded  to,  has  been  strong  at 
all  times,  and  may,  on  some  accounts,  be  particularly  strong  at  this 
time.  All  these  concessions  I  make  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  them  in  detail. 

1st.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  resemblance  between  the  oU 
mysteries  and  the  Christian  mysteries  consists  in  any  similarity  cS 
actual  rites  or  practices.  It  lies,  according  to  the  statement  of 
these  philosophers,  in  the  deep  acknowledgment  which  there  has 
been  in  all  ages  of  a  something  which  the  senses  cannot  grapple 
with,  and  which  is  most  awful  and  necessary  for  men.  That  this 
feelincr  belongs  to  the  most  permanent  part  of  our  being  ;  that  it 
cannot  satisfy  itself;  that  of  every  faith,  and  every  society,  the 
deepest  principle  must  be  mysterious:  this  is  admitted  by  both 
parties.  Thus  much  is  involved,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  oiore 
is  involved,  in  the  assertion,  that  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  have 
that  which  corresponds  to  them  in  the  Christian  Church. 

2ndly,  The  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  priest,  aa 
well  as  of  the  ancient  worshippers,  was  of  this  kind.  He  believed 
in  an  awful  Being  above  man,  and  not  cognizable  by  the  senses ; 
kt  believed  in  an  outward  universe  speaking  to  the  senses.    Wbe> 
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ther  that  Being,  and  this  world,  vfere  distinct  or  the  same ;  whether 
he  stood  apart  in  his  own  awfulness,  or  was  to  be  seen  in  the  out- 
ward forms,  or  was  to  be  recognised  in  the  hidden  powers  and  life 
of  the  universe;  whether  he  was  nearer  to  man,  according  to  the 
faith  of  the  heroic  ages,  or  to  the  world  in  which  man  dwelt,  were 
the  puzzles  which  nothing  could  solve,  and  which  the  confused 
indefinite  character  of  the  mysteries  well  expressed.  Hence  that 
ntxture  of  a  permanent  faith  with  transitory  notions,  which  is  so 
irften  referred  to.  The  physical  world  was  an  unknown  unexplored 
ivorld.  Sensible  observations,  which  were,  of  course,  various  in 
ercry  region,  were  the  groundwork  of  all  the  study  respecting  it ; 
these  observations  were  generalized  into  theories ;  these  theories 
became  parts  of  the  sacerdotal  theology.  Its  nature  was  neces- 
Mrily  therefore  determined  by  localities,  and  alterable  with  the 
increase  of  experience.  But  being  grafted  upon  that  which  was 
tiot  changeable,  it  was  treated  as  if  it  possessed  the  same  sacred- 
tiesB ;  and  both  flourished  and  suffered  together.     Hence — 

3dly,  We  are  able  to  explain  the  causes  of  that  insincerity  which 
distinguished  the  later  from  the  earlier  priests.  The  moral  aspects 
of  the  worship ;  the  reverence  for  that  which  the  inner  man  desires ; 
the  affections  and  sympathies  which  can  be  rendered  to  that  which 
is  personal,  and  strictly  speaking  only  to  that — these  were  most 
strong  in  the  infancy  of  nations :  the  sense  of  the  absolute  and  the 
unapproachable  lay  beneath  these  feelings,  but  was  not  brought 
out  into  distinct  consciousness.  The  physical  notions  which  were 
Bttached  to  these  acknowledgments  of  moral  relations  were  of  a 
simple  kind,  directly  deduced  from  simple  sensible  observations.  In 
process  of  time,  the  one  set  of  feelings  became  weaker  and  baser ; 
the  facts  of  the  other  kind,  and  the  inferences  from  them,  were  mul- 
tiplied. The  remnants  of  ancient  faith,  and  still  more  of  ancient 
fear,  became  inextricably  combined  with  these ;  human  desires  and 
sympathies  inseparably  attached  themselves  to,  and  embodied 
themselves  in,  visible  things;  these  became  the  real  objects  of 
worship  in  spite  of  an  ever  struggling  conviction,  that  they  were 
not  meant  to  be  so,  and  that  the  ceremonies  and  mysteries  which 
had  been  handed  down  were  not  strictly  appropriate  to  them. 
Meantime  the  philosopher  having  enlarged  his  sphere  of  outward 
observation,  having  fdt  an  impenetrable  depth,  as  will  as  an  un- 
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definable  extent  in  the  ^orld  around  bim,  bavmg  detected  inoon* 
sistencies  in  tbe  anthropomorphic  notions  of  bis  countrymen,  baving 
crushed  his  own  human  longings,  and  lost  bis  sympathies  wilk 
individual  men,  begins  to  speak  of  the  world  as  tbe  one  great 
mystery.  That  which  be  expresses  in  abstract  language,  is  really 
tbe  habit  of  thought  in  the  age  generally.  Tbe  priest  secretly 
confesses  that  it  is  his  own  ;  but,  either  from  fear,  from  affectioe 
and  reverence,  from  an  honest  conviction  that  he  has  something 
which  tbe  philosopher  has  not,  from  mere  ignorance,  from  all  tbest 
motives  combined,  or  from  lower  motives  than  any  of  these,  be 
cleaves  to  the  old  forms  and  language,  cleaves  to  them  ao  muck 
tbe  more  tenaciously,  because  he  doubts  whether  one  part  of  then 
may  not  be  as  insecure  as  another,  and  therefore  dreads  lest  the 
loss  of  any  part  should  involve  the  loss  of  tbe  whole.  The  people 
meanwhile,  are  conscious  of  wants  of  which  tbe  philosopher  takes 
no  account,  conscious  that  they  are  despised  by  him.  They  have 
no  longer  any  guides  to  that  which  is  higher  and  nobler  than  their 
own  conceits ;  these  must  at  all  hazards  be  gratified ;  tbe  priest 
seeks  to  gratify  them,  and  sinks  lower  himself,  while  he  drags  them 
down  in  the  attempt. 

4th]y,  It  is  not  difficult  for  any  student  of  modern  history,  ia 
both  these  cases,  to  perceive  the  parallel  between  heathendom  and 
Christendom.  If  we  look  at  the  first  ages,  we  see  those  deep 
thoughts  concerning  God,  his  being,  his  unity,  his  relations  to  men, 
which  I  spoke  of  in  a  former  section,  mixing  themselves  with,  and 
sometimes  almost  losing  themselves  in  speculations  about  the  out- 
ward world  and  the  creatures  which  inhabit  it — speculations  derived  . 
from  no  reveaUd  authority,  ascertained  by  no  careful  study  and 
experiment,  founded  on  no  satisfactory  data;  for  the  most  part,  the 
result  of  mythological  or  philosophical  traditions.  These  specula- 
tions, however,  could  not  be  separated  by  men  whose  souls  and 
spirits  were  wholly  occupied  with  divine  contemplations  from  that 
which  is  divine.  They  felt  that  God  must  be  the  author  of  Ibe 
outward  world,  that  it  must  be  made  for  his  glory,  that  there  are 
in  it  marvellous  types  of  that  which  is  spiritual.  They  believed, 
moreover,  that  the  visible  and  invisible  had  been  brought  into 
close  and  inseparable  union,  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God; 
that  every  part  of  their  own  lives,  and  of  creation,  was  to  be  iiH 
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formed  bj  the  New  Life  which  had  been  manifested ;  and  they 
eoald  not  understand  how  they  might  maintain  these  principles^ 
and  yet  not  invest  with  a  certain  sanctity  their  own  conceptions  of 
the  universe.  Then  came  the  downfall  of  that  world  under  whicb 
the  Fathers  lived,  and  the  growth  of  the  new  forms  of  society  ift 
Western  Europe.  By  the  merciful  providence  of  Ood,  a  great 
part  of  the  treasures  of  past  times  was  hidden  from  the  Latin  and 
Teutonic  nations,  that  they  might  not  be  hindered  from  following 
tfieir  own  peculiar  and  appointed  course  of  discipline.  This  disci* 
pline  led  them  into  a  class  of  investigations,  upon  which  the  Fathers 
had  only  in  part  entered,  or  which  had  been  entirely  subordinate 
in  their  minds  to  the  higher  theology — investigations  respecting 
the  nature  of  man,  the  laws  and  conditions  under  which  he  is  and 
sets.  Such  inquiries,  pureued  with  earnest  and  holy  feelings,  and, 
as  I  think,  with  the  most  positively^  beneficial  results,  as  far  as 
Hhcir  own  peculiar  sphere  of  labour  was  concerned,  by  the  school* 
nen,  led,  however,  to  increased  confusion  in  the  provinces  both  of 
Aeology  and  physics.  For  both  alike  were  viewed  through  the 
forms  and  colours  of  the  human  intellect ;  the  invisible  relations 
which  the  heart  and  reason  acknowledge,  the  visible  things  which 
Ibe  eye  perceives,  were  alike  subjected  to  our  conceptions  and 
liieories,  and  treated  as  inseparable  from  them.  In  the  sacrament 
•f  which  we  are  speaking,  the  results  were  so  striking  as  to  be  a 
clew  to  those  which  meet  us  in  every  other  direction.  In  the  age 
of  the  Fatheis  there  might  have  been  a  frequent  blending  of  phy- 
aical  with  spiritual  language ;  not  in  general  arising  from  any 
wnbelief  in  the  distinct  reality  and  substantiality  of  that  which  is 
unseen,  but  rather  from  a  desire  to  invest  the  outward  universe 
with  a  portion  of  its  glory.  But  in  the  middle  age  all  these  ex- 
pressions must  be  stiffened  into  a  theory ;  logic  must  inseparably 
incorporate  the  theological  idea  with  the  physical  notion,  and  must 
ilidf  claim  dominion  over  both.  And-  then  it  ngnified  not  how 
much  the  understanding  recoiled  at  its  own  invention  ;  the  dogma 
was  established,  the  sacrament  meant  transubstantiation,  and  those 
wbo»  admitted  the  institution  to  be  sacred,  must  at  all  hazards  re- 
mve  the  opinion. 

6thly,  Such  being  the  state  of  things  it  is  not  wonderful,  that 
foe  » time  iSuth  in  the  sacrament,  as  a  witness  of  a  real  cemmu- 
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nion  between  man  and  his  Maker,  should  be  able  to  uphold  the 
notion  which  was  appended  to  it ;  that  in  a  later  time  the  eztn- 
Tagance  of  the  notion  should  have  served  to  destroy  a  faith  already 
from  other  causes  waxing  weak;  that  the  priests  should  have 
made  desperate  efforts  to  keep  both  alive  together ;  that  in  doing 
80  they  should  have  resorted  to  arguments  which  made  the  evil 
part  of  their  scheme  yet  stronger,  and  obscured  still  more  its  purer 
element ;  that  the  effect  upon  their  own  minds,  and  the  mii^  ci 
their  flocks,  should  have  been  a  still  increasing  insincerity.  Nor 
must  we  suppose  that  these  sad  effects  were  stopped  by  the  Refor- 
mation, or  that  after  the  ReformaUon  they  were  confined  to  thoae 
who  remained  in  communion  with  Rome.  Every  great  shaking 
must  bring  out  that  which  is  true  and  sound  in  men's  hearts,  and 
make  the  untruth  in  those  who  have  willingly  yielded  to  it  oiore 
palpable  as  well  as  more  ac^ally  dominant  The  first  effect,  I 
make  no  doubt,  took  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  Romanists.  Tbej 
were  thrown  back  upon  their  higher  moral  prbciples ;  these  thqr 
thought  were  invaded  by  the  new  doctrines ;  these  could  not  be 
sacrificed  on  account  of  any  intellectual  puzzles  and  contradictions 
On  the  other  hand,  a  more  conscious  and  direct  identification  of 
the  formula  with  the  principle  must  have  been  the  consequence  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  upon  those  who  yielded  to  them, 
and  a  disposition  to  invent  some  antagonist  formula  would  have 
been  excited  by  the  same  cause  in  the  reformed  bodies.  While  the 
controversies  which  these  attempts  awakened  were  proceeding  in 
the  religious  circles,  men  in  general  became  occupied  with  that 
new  class  of  thoughts  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  first  part.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  outward  world  had  been  hitherto  investi- 
gated was  shown  to  be  impracticable  ;  men  were  taught  how  they 
might  study  it  in  itself,  without  imputing  to  it  their  own  concep- 
tions ;  the  new  method  was  rewarded  with  the  roost  signal  disco- 
veries ;  gradually,  as  I  observed,  a  pursuit  which  had  produced, 
and  which  promised  such  grand  results,  took  the  place  of  every 
other.  This  alone  was  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  any  sure  data ; 
if  there  were  any  other  religion,  it  could  only  be  examined  accord- 
ing to  these  data.  Of  course  all  the  physical  mixtures  which  had 
intruded  themselves  into  theology,  were  scornfully  rejected ;  this 
was  the  first  step.    The  next  was  a  disbelief  in  those  forms  and 
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conceptions  of  the  mind  itself,  which  had  so  much  darkened  the 
face  of  nature.  And  since  the  Romanist  theology  was  inseparably 
interwoven  with  both  physics  and  logic ;  the  Reformation  theolo- 
gy not  much  with  physics  but  even  more  with  the  forms  of  the  un» 
derstanding ;  there  grew  up  an  almost  unavoidable  suspicion  of 
both.  And  this  suspicion  might  only  have  been  profitable,  as  in 
the  end  I  trust  it  will  prove,  if  along  with  it  there  had  not  arisen 
that  entire  disbelief  in  spiritual  realities,  of  which  moral  corruption 
was  the  primary,  the  pride  of  physical  speculation  only  the  secon- 
dary, cause.  This  incredulity  found  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the 
priests  of  both  communions.  In  some  it  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
a  general  latitudinarianism,  a  willingness  to  abandon  all  ancient 
forms,  a  tolerance  of  all  kinds  of  language,  because  there  seemed 
to  be  no  truth  to  which  any  of  them  was  pointing.  In  others  it  oc« 
casioned  a  pertinacious  clinging  to  every  thing  which  had  been^ 
through  old  tradition  or  modern  innovation,  identified  with  theolo- 
gical principles.  The  root  of  these  evils  was  the  same  in  the  third 
age  as  in  the  first.  God  and  the  world  were  confounded.  That 
which  the  spirit  of  man  demands  for  its  satisfaction,  that  which  hu- 
manity seeks  after  as  its  object,  was  identified  with  the  visible 
things  over  which  the  spirit  is  meant  to  rule,  in  which  humanity  is 
meant  to  see  the  image  of  those  realities  that  surpass  it.  Hence 
the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  which  the  first  age  had  sought  to 
connect  with  misunderstood  terrestrial  things  for  the  sake  of  glori- 
fying them,  which  the  second  age  had  connected  with  those  forms 
and  conceptions  of  our  own  minds,  wherein  physical  things  had 
been  hitherto  contemplated,  were  in  the  third  age  described  as  ut- 
terly unmeaning  by  the  wise  and  prudent,  who  had  learnt  the  right 
method  of  studying  nature  and  the  impositions  which  the  mind 
practises  upon  itself, — were  held  fast  with  a  loving  but  trembling 
faith  by  the  poor  and  the  childlike,  who,  amidst  all  perplexities  will 
not  forsake  that  which  their  hearts  tell  them  that  they  need. 

6thly,  I  have  traced  then  the  causes  and  the  progress  of  the 
confusion  which  is  common  to  the  history  of  the  pagan  and  the 
Christian  world.  And  now  the  question  occurs,  who  are  likely  to 
faUinto  this  confusion  in  our  day,  and  by  what  means  is  it  to  beavoid** 
ed  ?  I  by  no  means  deny  that  we,  the  priests  of  theChristian  coven* 
ant  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  it  We  hear  many  denials  all  around 
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us;  we  are  told  that  things  are  obsolete,  which  we  feel  were  never 
so  much  needed  as  now ;  we  are  informed  that  what  is  objective, 
is  nothing  worth,  and  we  find  from  the  history  of  the  world  that 
the  subjective  notions  and  fancies  of  men  have  brought  all  kinds  of 
perplexities  into  it.  We  observe  a  continual  inclination  to  rgect 
that  which  seems  to  us  solid  and  precious^  and  we  are  threatened 
that  this  inclination  is  to  increase  indefinitely.  What  so  natural  as 
diat  we  should  throw  ourselves  back  upon  the  past,  that  we  shooki 
pledge  ourselves  to  what  we  thiftk  a  determined  resistance  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age — not  only  seeking  to  retain  what  we  have,  but  to 
recover  what  we  have  lost ;  that  we  should  number  among  our 
losses  the  apprehensions  respecting  the  physical  world,  which  ht" 
long  to  the  infancy  of  society,  the  logical  systems  which  grew  up 
in  its  boyhood;  and  that  we  should  think  the  effort  to  regain  these 
a  proof  of  our  reverence  for  God's  sacraments,  an  acknowledge 
ment  of  their  permanent  and  real  character  7  Such  feelings,^  I  say, 
are  most  natural,  and  just  so  far  as  we  yield  to  them  we  shall  un- 
questionably try  to  galvanize  the  habits  and  notions  of  a  foregone 
period. 

But  why  should  we  not  yield  to  them  ?  I  answer.  Because  in 
doing  so  we  show  that  we  are  not  free  from  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
but  are  infected  by  it ;  because  in  doing  so,  we  show  that  we  ane 
not  impressed  with  the  permanence  and  reality  of  Crod's  sacraments, 
but  have  yielded  to  the  prevailing  skepticism  respecting  them.  For 
what  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  those  philoso* 
phers  whose  objections  we  are  now  considering  1  I  have  endea* 
voured,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  to  show  that  no  persons  are 
so  disposed  as  they  are  to  confound  God  with  the  world, — to  look 
at  this  visible  universe,  with  its  mysterious  powers  and  properties, 
as  the  real  Being,  or  at  least  as  the  greatest  manifestation  of  the 
real  Being.  This  pantheistic  tendency  is  especially  our  tendency 
at  this  time  ;  and  this  has  been  in  all  past  times  the  source  of  that 
confusion  between  the  permanent  and  the  transitory,  the  essential 
and  the  accidental,  which  we  are  told,  and  rightly  told,  to  beware 
of.  And  therefore  Christian  priests  will  not  be  the  only  g^lvani- 
aero.  It  is  to  the  philosophers  of  the  age  following  the  promul- 
gation of  Christianity,  to  Plotinus  and  Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  remarkable  galvanic  experi- 
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ments  on  record.  They  tried  to  reproduce  the  old  Pagan  forms,  ex- 
pressly ^  a  means  of  giving  a  body  to  their  philosophy,  -which 
othervdse  they  felt  that  it  had  not,  and  as  a  means  of  resisting  the 
progress  of  the  new  kbgdom*  There  are  symptoms  of  the  sam^ 
inclination  among  us  now.  We  shall  see  more  and  more  of  theok 
Pantheism  never  has  existed,  and  never  will  exist)  in  that  naked 
essential  character  which  it  affects.  •  It  will  beget  idolatries,  and 
tonce  the  imagination  of  man  has  well  nigh  exhausted  itself  in  Uiaft 
kind  of  production,  these  idolatries  will  not  be  new,  but  old.  HoiT 
flsay  tbey  be  withstood  1  I  believe  in  no  way  so  effectually  as  bf 
the  simple  putting  forth  of  this  Sacrament,  not  clothed  with  a 
Bvmber  of  fantastic  rites  and  emblems,  but  in  its  own  dreadM 
grandeitir,  as  the  bond  of  a  communion  between  heaven  and  earthy 
-Has  a  witness  that  man  is  not  a  creature  of  this  world,  but  has  las 
iiome,  his  citizenship  in  another, — as  a  witness  that  his  spirit  is  not 
die  function  or  creature  of  his  body,  and  has  not  therefore  need  to 
make  out  its  ei^yments  from  the  tlungs  which  the  eye  sees,  and 
the  ear  hears ;  but  that  his  body  b  the  attendant  and  minister  of 
his  spirit,  is  to  be  exalted  by  it,  is  to  bring  all  visible  things  under 
it,-^<as  a  witness  that  the  Son  of  man  is  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Throne  of  God,  and  that  those  who  believe  in  Himi 
and  suffer  with  Him,  are  meant  to  live  and  reign  with  Him  there. 
The  forms  of  nature,  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  have  strive* 
to  reduce  this  sacrament  to  their  own  level ;  it  remains  as  a  mighty 
power  in  God's  hands,  to  raise  man  above  these  forms,  into  cons-^ 
munion  with  himself. 

THE  ROMISH  SYSTEM. 

After  the  remarks  under  the  last  head,  it  may  seem  scarcely 
needful  that  I  should  vindicate  my  statements  respecting  this  sacra- 
ment from  the  charge  of  Romanbm ;  but  since  I  have  maintained 
that  the  character  of  the  E^charistic  feast  is  sacrificial,  that  Christ 
is  really  present  in  it,  and  that  the  words  of  institution  are  to  be 
taken  literally ;  since  it  is  very  evidently  implied  in  what  I  haw 
mid,  that  a  certain  order  of  persons  first  received  the  sacramental 
dements,  and  that  a  certain  order  ought  to  administer  them  now : 
it  may  be  advisable  to  show,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition, 
vrherjein  I  am  opposed  to  the  Romish  theory  upon  each  of  th< 
points. 
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1.  I  need  only  ask  the  reader  to  compare  the  obserratioiii 
which  were  made  respecting  the  difference  between  the  Catholic 
and  the  Romish  idea  of  Baptism,  and  the  Catholic  and  RomiA 
forms  oir  worship,  with  those  which  have  been  made  in  this  sectioii 
respecting  the  question  of  sacrifice ;  in  order  that  he  may  peromt 
the  principle  which  governs  all  three  cases.  I  complained  that 
the  baptized  man,  according  to  the  Romidi  theory,  only  recdves  a 
momentary  gift,  and  is  not  admitted  into  a  permanent  state;  that 
the  worshipper,  according  to  the  Romish  notion,  is  purchasing 
some  future  benefit  by  his  acts  of  devotion,  not  claiming  a  Ueasiiig 
which  has  been  already  purchased  for  him.  It  is  impossible  that 
he  should  not  act  in  strict  conformity  to  these  maxims,  when  he  is 
dealing  with  the  sacrifice  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Christian^ 
state,  and  the  consummation  of  the  Christian's  worship.  The 
Eucharistic  sacrifice  is  of  course  regarded  by  him  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  those  advantages  and  blessings  which  Christ's  sacrifice 
has  not  fully  procured  for  us,  or  which  we  through  our  sins  and 
negligence  have  lost.  Such,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  the  view  com- 
monly presented  of  it  by  Romish  writers,  and  such  is  the  view 
against  which  all  the  attacks  of  the  Reformers  were  directed; 
consequently  the  doctrine  which  I  have  put  forward,  that  this  feast 
derives  its  peculiarity,  derives  its  sacrificial  character,  from  the  fact 
that  a  complete  sacrifice  has  been  offered  up  for  man,  is  far  more 
formally  and  practically  opposed  to  Romanism  than  that  which  is 
prevalent  in  our  day.  There  is  no  formal  opposition  between  the 
doctrine  which  denies  the  very  existence  of  a  Eucharistic  sacrifice, 
and  that  which  affirms  it  to  be  the  carrying  out  of  an  incomplete 
sacrifice  made  for  us  by  Christ.  The  two  opinions  contradict  each 
other,  but  they  cannot  be  brought  into  comparison ;  each  is  con- 
tinually gaining  strength  from  the  denial  which  is  contained  in  the 
other ;  but  what  each  asserts,  or  to  what  test  they  can  be  brought, 
the  supporters  of  them  are  constantly  puzzled  to  discover.  Neither 
is  there  a  practical  opposition,  for  the  Protestants  are  constantly 
losing  sight  of  the  finished  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  their  anxiety  to 
assert  the  importance  of  human  faith ;  and  the  Romanists  are  con- 
stantly trying,  through  a  violent  effort  of  recollection,  assisted  by 
visible  images  and  presentations,  to  bring  back  the  very  event  of 
our  Lord's  crucifixion,  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  it ;  so 
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that  there  is  an  uncoDScious  confession  on  the  part  of  the  one,  that 
there  must  be  acts  of  ours  in  which  the  blessing  of  the  sacrifice  is 
realized ;  on  the  part  of  the  other,  that  it  is  that  one  sacrifice,  and 
not  any  repetition  of  it  by  us,  in  which  all  virtue  dwells.  I  main* 
t^in  that  the  sacrament  being  acknowledged  as  the  sacrificial  feast 
of  the  new  dispensation,  realizes  and  harmonizes  these  two  truths, 
satisfies  the  meaning  which  the  Romanist  feels  that  he  cannot  part 
with,  and  so  enables  him  to  cast  aside,  as  degrading,  dangerous, 
and  antichristian,  that  doctrine  which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
barriers  between  him  and  his  Protestant  brethren. 

2.  To  the  same  habit  of  mind  which  introduced  this  view  of  the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice,  we  must  attribute  the  entertainment  which 
was  given  by  the  Church,  alter  some  hard  struggles,  to  the  doctrine 
respecting  the  transubstantiation  of  the  elements.  I  have  discov- 
ered the  intellectual  origin  of  this  dogma  in  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy ;  but  that  philosophy  could  never  have  given  it  currency,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  moral  predisposition  in  men's  minds  to  receive 
it.  The  cry  for  some  signal  proof  of  condescension  to  our  low 
estate,  the  sense  of  a  weakness  which  could  only  be  met  by  a 
mighty  act  of  divine  humiliation, — these  feelings  characterized  the 
middle  ages,  and  constituted  their  strength.  The  belief  that  by 
these  acts  the  spirit  of  man  was  to  be  raised  out  of  its  grave  of 
sense,  was  to  be  made  capable  of  actual  communion  with  the 
invisible  and  the  absolute ;  this  belief  hovered  about  many  minds, 
was  conveyed  in  many  emblems  and  enigmas,  was  actually  grasp- 
ed by  some  earnest  and  thoughtful  men,  but  never  really  entered 
into  the  practical  life  of  the  period.  To  show  forth  acts  of  bravery, 
condescension,  sacrifice,  and  so  to  glorify  God,  was  the  desire  of  a 
number ;  to  inspire  others  with  the  same  ambition,  the  aim  of  a 
few.  But  everywhere  one  may  trace  the  wish  to  see  the  likeness 
of  God  in  visible  things,  and  under  earthly  conditions,  rather  than 
the  craving  to  see  Him  as  He  is.  I  have  no  need  to  inquire  how 
far  good  or  evil  preponderated  in  this  temper  of  mind.  That  it 
was  a  very  imperfect  one,  most  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge ; 
and  that  its  imperfection  laid  it  open  to  invasions  of  gross  sensual- 
ity, is  only  questioned  by  resolutely  one-sided  or  one-eyed  inquirers. 
In  such  a  state  of  mind  it  was  impossible  that  the  thought  of  com- 
munion with  Christ  where  He  is,  should  be  as  distinctly  presented 
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to  the  best  men  id  their  best  moments,  as  it  may  now  be  presented 
to  iodifierent  men  who  may  very  little  realize  their  own  viaioik 
The  discovery,  thereforci  of  a  substitute  for  this  faith,  of  a  way  io 
which  Christ  might  be  believed  to  be  present  by  a  fresh  act  of 
descent  and  condescension  into  the  circumstances  of  human  natoiy^ 
was  naturally  and  eagerly  welcomed — the  obstacles  which  the 
understanding  opposed  to  the  opinion  readily  swept  away.  What 
aensuality  and  death  grew  out  of  this  notion,  were  fostered  by  it, 
and  helped  to  keep  it  alive;  what  profaneness  mingled  io  Ike 
speculations  to  which  it  gave  rise,  how  it  connected  itself  with 
«Tery  other  shape  of  idolatry,  I  think  all  ecclesiastical  histoiy  de- 
monstrates. But  I  have  no  belief  that  the  demonstration  will  be 
heeded,  that  facts  will  not  be  perverted  and  explained  away,  thai 
the  natural  results  of  a  system  will  not  be  treated  as  if  they  might 
be  condemned  without  any  reference  to  the  system  itself,  unless 
men  be  led  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  spiritual  truth  which  this 
doctrine  has  been  counterfeiting  and  keeping  out  of  sight,  and  la 
which  it  is  in  far  more  direct  antipathy  than  it  ever  can  be  to  the 
different  Protestant  and  infidel  notions  which  have  been  set  up 
against  it. 

3.  It  is  evident  from  these  remarks,  and  from  all  which  I  have 
said  in  this  section,  that  I  do  not  seek  to  get  rid  of  the  papal  no- 
tion respecting  a  real  presence,  merely  by  saying  that  what  is  spi- 
ritual is  also  roost  real.  I  do  indeed  look  upon  that  proposition  as 
nearly  the  most  important  one  which  a  theological  student  can 
think  of  or  remember,  and  also  as  the  one  which  Romanism  is  most 
habitually  denying.  But  I  have  maintained,  that  in  order  to  the 
full  acknowledgment  of  Christ's  spiritual  presence,  we  must  dis- 
tinctly acknowledge  that  He  is  clothed  with  a  body ;  that  if  we 
lose  this  belief,  we  adopt  a  vague  pantheistic  notion  of  a  presence  , 
hovering  about  us  somewhere  in  the  air,  in  place  of  a  clear  spiritual 
apprehension  of  a  Person  in  whom  all  truth  and  love  dwell;  that 
the  spiritual  organ  therefore  does  demand  an  actual  body  for  its 
nourishment ;  that  through  that  spiritual  organ  our  bodies  them- 
selves are  meant  to  be  purified  and  glorified ;  that  this  sacrament 
meets  and  satisfies  the  needs  both  of  the  human  spirit  which  is  re- 
deemed, and  of  the  body  which  is  waiting  for  its  redemption.  But 
all  these  admissions  only  bring  out  the  difference  with  the  Roman- 
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ist  into  stronger  relief.  To  enter  into  fellowship  \7ith  Christ  as  He 
4iy  ascended  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  a  body  of  glory  and  not  of 
liumiliationy  this  must  be  the  desire  of  a  Christian  man,  if  he  seek 
4he  presence  of  a  real,  not  an  imaginary  object,  if  he  desire  his  body 
«8  well  as  his  spirit  to  be  raised  and  exalted.  On  this  ground  then  he 
must  reject  all  theories  which  involve  the  imagination  of  a  descent 
into  the  elements ;  on  this  ground,  also,  he  must  feel  that  the  intel* 
iectnal  contradiction  which  such  theories  contain,  and  even  boast 
oi^  is  the  counterpart  of  a  spiritual  contradiction  still  more  gross 
and  dangerous. 

4.  I  must  say  a  few  words  before  I  conclude  upon  the  difier- 
mce  between  my  views  and  those  of  the  Romanists,  respecting 
Aose  who  administer  this  sacrament.  The  pure  Protestant  express* 
ci  his  differences  in  such  words  as  these.  The  Romanist,  he  says» 
unhappily  connecting  the  idea  of  sacrifice  with  the  Eocharist,  ne* 
eessarily  supposes  that  the  Christian  Church  must  have  its  priests 
•s  well  as  the  Jewish ;  we  rejecting  the  first  idea,  of  course  reject 
the  second  Now  as  I  have  so  carefully  connected  the  idea  of  sa- 
crifice with  the  Eucharist,  it  follows  from  this  statement,  that  if  I 
suppose  it  to  be  administered  by  human  hands  at  all,  I  must  sup- 
pose  those  hands  to  be,  in  some  sense  of  the  word,  sacerdotal.  Nay» 
it  would  seem  to  follow  by  almost  necessary  inference,  that  if  I  sup- 
pose the  Jewish  sacrifice  to  have  passed  into  something  higher,  I 
must  suppose  the  Jewish  priesthood  to  have  passed  into  ^mething 
liigher.  And  this  in  fact  is  my  belief.  I  do  think  a  Melcbisedec 
f>riesthood  has  succeeded  to  an  Aaronical  priesthood,  even  as  the 
power  of  an  endless  life  has  succeeded  to  the  law  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment I  do  think  that  he  who  presents  the  perfect  sacrifice 
before  God,  and  himself  and  his  people  as  redeemed  by  that  sacri- 
fice, has  a  higher  function  than  he  had  who  presented  the  daily  of- 
fering, or  made  the  yearly  atonement  before  God.  I  do  think  he 
who  is  permitted  to  feed  the  people  with  this  bread  and  wine  has  a 
higher  work  to  do  than  he  who  came  out  of  the  holy  place  to  bless 
the  people  in  God's  name.  And  I  complain  of  the  Romanists  for 
lowering  this  office,  for  depriving  it  of  its  spiritual  and  Catholic 
character,  for  reducing  it  to  the  level  or  below  the  level  of  that 
which  existed  before  the  incarnation.  No  honour  which  is  put 
upon  the  person  of  the  priest  can  make  amends  to  him  for  the  de- 
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gradation  which  he  suffers  by  being  treated  as  if  be  were  without 
the  veil,  pleading  for  admission  into  the  presence  of  (Sod,  not  claioi- 
ing  the  privilege  for  himself  and  his  people  of  being  admitted  into 
it.  No  emblems  which  exhibit  his  own  mysterious  glory  and  bean* 
ty  can  be  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  belief  that  he  is  per* 
mitted  with  open  face  to  behold  the  glory  of  his  Lord.  Above  all, 
the  differences  which  are  made  between  him  and  his  flock,  espe^ 
daily  that  most  gross  and  offensive  one,  by  whatever  arguments  it 
may  be  palliated,  of  permitting  him  alone  to  receive  the  sacrameiK 
tal  wine,  do  but  show  that  he  is  not  like  his  Lord,  that  he  is  aol 
one  of  many  brethren,  but  has  only  the  melancholy  ddight  of  &n- 
cying  that  there  are  blessings  reserved  for  him  in  which  other  mco 
are  not  sharers.  Herein  he  is  far  below  the  Jew.  The  high-prial 
believed  that  he  was  one  of  a  kingdom  of  priests ;  that  he  received 
his  garments  of  beagty  and  his  holy  mitre  because  he  was  their  r^ 
presentative.  A  Jew  would  have  answered  to  the  complaint  of 
Korab,  ^  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  that  all  the  congre* 
gation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them."  ^  We  take  this  upon  as 
which  has  been  put  upon  us,  because  the  congregation  is  holy,  and 
because  it  would  not  be  holy  if  we  were  not  consecrated  to  be  wit* 
nesses  and  preservers  of  its  holiness.'  A  Jew  could  see  that  the 
oil  upon  Aaron's  head  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments.  It 
b  not  surely  for  Christians  and  Catholics  to  set  up  an  office  in  the 
Church  against  the  Church  itself,  to  set  at  nought  the  ascription 
which  they  are  appointed  to  offer  up  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body : 
'^Unto  him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Fa- 
ther ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  for  ever."  But 
I  am  intruding  upon  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 


SECTION  V. 
THE  MINISTRY. 


It  is  commonly  observed,  that  the  sacerdotal  caste  has  three  in* 
variable  characteristics.  It  assumes  a  lofty  dominion  over  the  minds 
as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men,  it  imposes  a  very  heavy  yoke  upon 
both,  it  is  opposed  to  every  thing  humane  and  expansive. 
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How  much  warrant  there  is  for  these  accusationSy  every  one 
wlio  reads  history  must  perceive.  And  assuredly  these  evil  ten- 
dencies have  not  been  confined  to  one  set  of  circumstances  or  one 
form  of  religion ;  they  have  manifested  themselves  in  Judea  and 
Christendom  as  well  as  in  Hindostan.  They  may  therefore  be  fairly 
considered  as  belonging  to  human  nature,  and  as  bdng  especially 
likely  to  assail  any  one  who  anywhere  and  under  any  conditions, 
assumes  the  office  of  a  religious  guide  and  authority. 

That  this  institution  has  not  been  fTi^ere/y  fruitful  of  evil,  the  im* 
partial  inquirer,  especially  in  the  most  modem  times,  is  ready  to 
acknowledge.  But  he  rightly  observes,  that  we  must  not  restrict 
the  advantages  it  has  produced  to  any  particular  system.  Much 
has  been  done  for  civilization  by  Memphis,  and  Delphi,  and  by  the 
Brahmins  of  the  East.  And  it  remains,  he  says,  to  be  proved,  that 
the  idea  of  the  priesthood  does  not  involve  tyranny  and  narrowness, 
though  at  certain  periods  the  tyranny  may  have  been  useful,  the 
narrowness  common  to  all  classes. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  the  real  question.  If  we  should  find  upon 
inquiry  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  amidst 
all  its  outward  varieties,  are  those  we  have  just  set  down,  it  ought 
to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  it  will  disappear  as  soon 
as  truth  and  honesty  have  gained  the  victory,  which  we  at  least  are 
bound  to  believe  they  will  ultimately  gain,  over  fraud  and  falsehood. 
If  on  the  other  hand  it  should  be  found  that  an  idea  of  the  priest- 
hood, curiously  and  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  presumes  domin- 
ion, restraint  upon  the  human  spirit,  confinement  of  men  within  cer- 
tain districts  and  habits  of  thought,  to  be  its  objects,  is  embodied  in 
the  forms  and  language  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  may  perhaps 
ask  ourselves  whether  this  may  not  be  the  idea  after  which  men  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  religions  have  been  feeling ;  whether  the  good 
which  is  attributed  to  them  have  not  been  the  consequence  of  their 
attaining  to  some  apprehension  of  it,  the  evil  they  have  done,  the 
consequence  of  their  losing  sight  of  it  or  contradicting  it ;  whether 
therefore  the  triumph  of  truth  over  falsehood  may  not  be  exhibited 
in  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  idea,  not  in  the  destruction  of  the 
institution  which  has  witnessed  for  it  and  preserved  it. 

Now  these  facts  are  indisputable.  1.  The  whole  sacerdotal 
caste  in  Christendom  has  the  name  of  miniders  or  servanti* 
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•  ^^  ^^ 

From  the  Bishop  of  Rome  down  to  the  founder  of  the  last  new  sect 

in  the  United  States  of  Americay  every  one  who  deals  with  the 
Gospel  at  all,  or  pretends  in  any  sense  to  have  a  divine  comnua* 
aton,  assumes  this  name  as  the  description  of  his  office.  3.  The 
most  remarkable  power  which  these  ministers  have  claimed,  and 
that  on  account  of  which  the  greatest  homage  has  been  paid  la 
them,  is  the  power  of  ahsolving  or  setting  free.  This  claim  has 
iu  a  manner  been  universaL  Luther  believed  that  he  was  to  ab^ 
aolve  as  much  as  TetaseL  Every  person  who  says  that  the  sole 
office  of  a  minister  is  to  preach  the  Crospei,  says  so  because  he  be* 
lieves  this  is  the  way  to  absolve.  There  are  most  serious  diAr* 
CBces  about  the  nature  of  the  power  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  ta 
be  exercised,  none  at  all  about  the  existence  of  it,  and  about  its 
connexion  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  Christian  ministry. 
3.  The  third  fact  is  this.  In  Chrbtian  Europe,  ever  since  it  be* 
came  Christian,  the  most  conspicuous  order  of  ministers  has  been 
one  which  assumed  to  itself  an  universal  character.  The  overseen 
or  Bishops  of  the  Christian  Church  have  felt  themselves  to  be  em- 
phatically the  bonds  of  communication  between  different  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  jurisdiction  of  each  has  been  confined  within  a 
certain  district ;  but,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  office,  they  have 
held  fellowship,  and  been  obliged  to  hold  fellowship,  with  those 
who  lived  in  other  districts,  who  spoke  different  languages,  who 
were  bound  together  by  different  notions  and  customs.  Now  though 
such  an  order  may  be  very  far  more  dangerous,  and  may  have 
been  felt  by  the  rulers  of  particular  countries  to  be  far  more  dan* 
gerous  than  that  kind  of  priesthood  which  confines  itself  within  a 
particular  region,  yet  it  is  evidently  of  an  entirely  different  kind. 
Whatever  this  institution  may  have  effected,  it  seems  to  aim  at 
establishing  a  more  extended  commerce  and  fellowship  among 
men.  Looking  at  it  superficially,  one  would  say  that  this  ecclesi-- 
astical  order  imported  something  m9re  comprehensive,  more  dif* 
fusive,  than  any  civil  order  which  one  can  think  of,  unless  it  should 
be  some  one  which  attempts  universal  conquest,  and  destroys  its 
character  as  an  order  by  the  attempt.  And  yet  this  episcopacy 
has  not  been  merely  an  accidental  addition  to,  or  overgrowth  upon 
other  forms  of  piiesthood.  In  those  countries  where  it  is  recog- 
nised, it  has  been  the  root  of  all  other  forms,  and  has  been  sup- 
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posed  to  contaiD  them  within  it  It  has  been  belieTed,  as  a  neces^ 
cary  consequence  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  Eucharist,  that 
9ta  order  of  men  must  exist  in  the  Christian  Church  corresponding 
Iq  the  priests  of  the  old  dispensation,  with  the  difference  that  the 
sacrifice  in  tlie  one  case  was  anticipatory,  in  the  other  commemo-* 
rative.  This  office  has  been  associated  with  that  absolving  power 
of  which  I  spoke  just  now.  Yet  it  has  been  always  supposed  to 
be  included  in  that  of  the  Bishop ;  and  where  it  is  assigned  to  a 
dlifltinct  class  of  persons,  that  class  receives  its  authority  from  him. 
lot  like  manner  there  has  been  acknowledged  in  the  Church  an 
order  whose  functions  are  evidently  distinct  from  either  of  these ; 
whose  main  object  is  to  provide  for  the  bodily  wants  of  men,  or 
only  to  announce  to  them  spiritual  truths.  Yet  even  this  office 
has  been  understood  to  be  only  a  delegation  of  certain  powers  in* 
hering  in  the  Bishop,  which  he  has  not  leisure  to  discharge,  and  no 
person  can  undertake  it,  in  the  countries  which  recognise  episco- 
pacy, without  such  a  delegation.  So  that  an  office  implying  an 
intention  so  very  remote  from  that  which  the  word  priest  ordinarily 
suggests  to  us,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  characteristic  one  in 
Ibe  Christian  Church,  that  which  includes  all  others,  and  out  of 
which  they  arise. 

But  I  have  used  the  phrase,  *^  the  countries  in  which  episcopacy 
18;  recognised."  It  is  important,  that  we  should  consider  what 
these  countries  are,  lest  we  should  be  drawing  an  inference  re- 
spccting  the  nature  of  this  institution  which  facts  do  not  warrant. 
Let,  then,  the  reader  call  to  mind,  first  of  all,  the  circumstances  of 
Ifae*  Eastern  Church  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  yearSb 
Let  him  think  of  it  at  the  time  Constantinople  was  in  its  glory,  of 
the  different  sects  which  broke  from  it,  of  the  horrible  contentions 
which  took  place  between  those  sects  and  their  common  mother* 
Let  them  remember  the  degradation  which  every  part  of  this 
Church,  and  every  one  of  these  sects,  has  suffered  from  the  Otto- 
mmn  power,  and  let  him  then  reflect  that  in  whatever  countries 
^y  may  have  dwelt,  to  whatever  circumstances  of  good  or  evil 
fertune  they  may  have  been  exposed,  whatever  strifes  may  have 
gone  on  amongst  them,  this  institution  has  been  preserved  by  them 
oU.  Let  him  next  consider  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  Christianity  was  preached  and  adopted  in  the  different  na^ 
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lions  of  the  West,  the  different  influences  to  which  it  has  been  sob* 
jectedy  the  different  characters  of  the  different  races  which  com- 
pose it;  and  let  him  then  remember  that  all  these  nations,  under 
all  these  influences,  amidst  all  their  conflicts  with  the  eastern  part 
of  Christendom,  did,  without  one  clearly  established  exception, 
preserve  this  institution  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Let  him  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  the  Reformation  leading  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  nations,  to  a  violent  conflict  with  the  old  system  of 
Europe,  to  an  excessive  magnifying  of  individual  faith,  and  then 
reflect  that  this  universal  institution  was  preserved  in  all  the  Latin 
nations — among  the  Teutonic  nations  in  England,  in  Denmark,  and 
in  Sweden ;  that  it  was  rejected,  and  that  not  without  great  re- 
luctance, in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  Scotland ;  that  in  each  of  these  countries  some  witness  of 
its  existence  has  been  preserved ;  that  in  at  least  one  of  them  there 
are  those  wbo  think  that  it  is  more  necessary  now  than  in  any  past 
time.  Let  it  be  remembered,  further,  that  this  institution  bat 
passed  over  to  the  continent  of  America ;  that  it  has  established 
itself  in  a  set  of  colonies  founded  by  Puritans  and  Quakers ;  that 
it  grew  up  after  the  influence  of  England  had  ceased  in  those 
colonies ;  that  without  the  least  state  patronage  it  is  making  itself 
an  instrument  for  diffusing  the  Gospel  from  those  colonies  to  many 
parts  of  the  world.  These  are  the  pretensions  which  Episcopacy 
makes  to  the  character  of  a  Catholic  institution. 

It  is  implied  in  what  I  have  said,  that  this  institution  has  a  char- 
acter of  permanence  as  well  as  of  universality.  It  is  implied  also 
that  this  permanence  is  somethinc^  different  from  the  permanence 
of  a  custom  which  has  first  derived  its  significance  from  some  local 
accident,  and  then  has  perpetuated  itself  by  the  care  of  some  body 
especially  created  by  its  conservation.  For  we  have  seen  this  in- 
stitution maintaining  itself  amidst  the  oppositions  and  contradic- 
tions of  bodies  differing  most  vehemently  with  each  other;  we  have 
seen  it  reappearing  when  all  local  habits  and  customs  were  adverse 
to  it  How  then  has  it  been  preserved  or  seemed  to  be  preservedf 
It  has  been  preserved  by  an  act  of  consecration  performed  through 
the  agency  of  three  existing  Bishops ;  signifying,  according  to  the 
faith  of  all  the  nations  and  ages  which  have  retained  it,  that  the  per^ 
son  newly  entering  upon  the  functions  receives  the  same  kind  of 
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authority  and  the  same  kind  of  gifts  as  those  who  were  first  en- 
dowed with  it. 

It  must  be  quite  evident  to  the  reader,  that  the  facts  which  we 
have  now  been  considering,  touch  the  very  heart  of  the  questions 
ivhich  I  have  been  discussing  in  this  work.  These  questions  have 
been,  Is  there  any  meaning  in  the  words  Kingdom  of  Christ  1  Do 
the  words  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean  1  Are  there  any  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  world  which  seem  to  show  that  they  denote 
that  which  is  really  and  actually  existing  1  Now  we  have  found 
a  series  of  facts,  all,  it  seemed  to  us,  bearing  to  the  same  point,  all 
proving  the  existence  of  an  universal  and  spiritual  society ;  a 
society  maintaining  its  existence  amidst  the  greatest  perplexities 
and  contradictions ;  a  society  of  which  all  the  conditions  are  inex- 
plicable unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  connected  with,  and  upheld  by, 
an  unseen  power.  But  as  all  these  signs  which  we  have  considered 
hitherto  exist  for  the  sake  of  men,  so  also  they  imply  the  agency 
of  men*  And  upon  the  character  of  this  agency  must  depend  the 
whole  character  of  the  kingdom  itself.  It  may  be  something  else, 
but  it  is  not  a  Commonwealth,  not  a  kingdom  according  to  any 
admitted  sense  of  the  word,  if  it  have  not  certam  magistrates  or 
officers.  Practically  these  exist  even  in  those  societies  which  boast 
most  of  their  self-government ;  they  have  officers  whatever  be  the 
tenure  of  their  office.  And,  therefore,  we  must  either  give  up  all 
that  we  have  previously  maintained  as  untenable,  or  we  must  stea- 
dily consider  this  question— What  kind  of  officers  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  such  a  kingdom  as  those  other  signs 
apeak  of?  It  would  seem  clear  that  as  all  these  signs  pointed  to 
an  invisible  presence,  and  were  intended  to  admit  men  into  it,  these 
officers  must  be  constituted  with  a  view  to  the  same  end.  They 
must  be  intended  to  bring  before  men  the  fact  that  they  are  subject 
to  an  invisible  and  universal  Ruler. 

And  if  so  it  would  seem  also  necessary  that  they  should  exhibit 
•  I£m  to  men  in  that  character,  and  in  those  offices  which  He  actu- 
ally came  to  j^erform.  if  He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister,  if  his  exercise  of  power  was  a  ministry,  theirs  must  be 
80  too.  They  can  look  upon  themselves  in  no  other  light  than  as 
ministers;  they  cannot  suppose  their  power  diminished  by  this 
acknowledgment ;  they  cannot  suppose  that  their  power  will  be 
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real,  if  not  exercised  with  a  continual  recollectioD  of  it  If  one 
chief  part  of  his  work  in  the  world  was  to  abcolve  mea  bom  pail 
evil,  from  the  power  of  present  evil,  from  the  danger  of  future  evil; 
and  if  there  be  a  continual  necessity  for  all  men  who  come  iDto  the 
world,  that  they  should  have  this  absolution,  and  if  He  exeroK 
his  powers  or  make  himself  manifest  in  any  way  through  men,  one 
must  suppose  that  they  would  be  called  especially  to  represent 
Him  in  this  office  of  Absolver.  If  his  greatest  purpose  was  to  bind 
men  together  in  one  family,  if  the  office  in  which  He  entered  wbett 
He  ascended  on  high,  was  that  of  Head  and  overseer  of  this  fami^ 
if  all  his  other  acts  and  services  to  men  are  implied  and  prerap* 
posed  in  this,  one  must  conceive  the  highest  office  of  his  senranta 
would  be  to  exhibit  Him  in  this  character,  and  so  to  make  it  knows 
that  his  kingdom  was  a  real  kingdom,  and  one  that  ruleCh  over  att 
If,  finally,  Jesus  himself  when  upon  earth  received  a  formal  and 
outward  designation  to  the  office  which  He  bad  undlntaketti  tllat 
it  might  be  signified  to  men  on-  what  terms  He  held  it — not  as- a 
separate  independent  Being,  but  as  one  with  the  Father,  and  hoa^ 
ouring  Him  in  all  his  words  and  acts — it  would  seem  reasonable  ta 
expect  that  an  equally  formal  and  visible  designation  would  bear 
witness  to  men,  that  those  offices  which  are  fulfilled  for  their  sakes^ 
by  creatures  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  are  not  held  in  virtue  of 
any  qualities  or  merits  in  those  creatures,  but  are  held  from  Christ 
and  under  Christ  by  persons  who  can  exhibit  his  character  truly 
only  just  so  far  as  they  perform  their  work  faithfully. 

But  is  there  any  thing  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
which  accords  with  these  anticipations  and  explains  these  facta. 
One  would  think  that  this  language,  like  that  which  refers  to  the 
institution  of  Baptism,  must  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  record, 
and  yet  must  connect  itself  with  all  its  deepest  announcements ; 
otherwise  it  can  be  no  authority  for  institutions  which  pretend  to 
embody  the  whole  character  of  the  new  dispensation.  A  few 
casual  hints  could  never  suffice  as  the  warrant  for  fallible  men  to 
suppose  that  they  were  meant  to  be  the  ministers  of  Christ  and  to 
present  Him  before  men.  Still  less  could  such  hints  be  an  excuse 
for  sinful  men  who  should  take  upon  them,  in  God's  name,  to 
absolve  their  brethren.  Least  of  all  could  they  justify  the  exist- 
ence of  an  order,  which  assumes  such  a  singular  positiosi  aad 
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elainis  such  high  functions  as  the  Episcopal.  The  mere  appearance 
of  such  an  office,  even  in  the  time  immediately  following  our  Lord's 
ikparture  from  the  world,  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  sufficient  reason  for  its  claiming  to  be  an  estate  of  his  kingdom, 
if  He  did  not  expressly  and  formally  institute  it  fiGmself. 

We  tum^  then,  to  the  Gospels  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
whether  they  offer  any  guidance  upon  the  subject ;  and  we  are 
immediately  encountered  by  the  history  of  the  selection  and  ap* 
pointment  of  a  set  of  men  who  were  emphatically  distinct  from  all 
classes  whidb  had  existed  in  the  Jewish  polity.  They  are,  indeed, 
carefully  connected  with  that  polity ;  their  number  shows  that  they 
were  meant  to  remind  the  Jews  of  the  tribes  into  whidi  their 
nation  had  been  distributed.  They  were  all  Jews,  and  their  firal 
commission  was  strictly  confined  to  the  house  of  Israel  But  these 
circumstances  only  make  the  peculiarity  of  their  office  more  remark- 
able. The  most  evident  indications  were  given  to  them  even  from 
the  first,  even  at  the  time  when  they  were  least  capable  of  unAer* 
standing  the  nature  of  their  service,  that  it  was  meant  to  transgress 
national  limitations.  At  the  same  time,  even  while  they  were  falling 
iato  the  greatest  confusion  respecting  the  place  which  they  were  to 
.aecupy  in  the  world,  even  while  they  had  need  to  be  reminded 
continually  that  the  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercised  dominion  over 
iWm,  but  that  it  was  not  so  to  be  in  the  Church ;  they  were  stiU 
assured,  in  the  strongest  language,  that  they  were  to  perform  9, 
wonderful  work,  and  to  be  endued  with  wonderful  powers ;  that 
he  who  received  them,  would  receive  their  Master ;  that  they  were 
amt  forth  by  Him,  even  as  He  was  sent  forth  by  the  Father. 

Every  one  must  perceive  that  these  intimations  are  not  scat^ 
tered  carelessly  through  the  Gospels,  that  they  form  a  part  of  their 
Tcry  substance  and  tissue.  It  was  in  teaching  the  disciples  that 
iUk^  who  became  as  little  children  were  greatest  in  the  kingdom 
4if  Jbeaven — that  their  rule  was  to  be  a  service — that  it  was  in  the 
acts  which  accompanied  these  teachings,  that  our  Lord's  own  life 
and  isnage  are  most  distinctly  brought  before  us.  Evidently  He 
neiter  separates  the  thought  cf  training  them  in  their  office  firoip 
ftat  of  performing  his  own.  As  evidently  He  is  tcakung  them  to 
;an  -q^ce  ;  He  is  not  teaclnng  them  to  be  great  saints,  to  keep  up  a 
iigh  tone  of  .pea»ttal  haiinsts  as  if  4hat  wercithc  cod  of  their  Uviss. 
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But  He  is  teaching  them  that  they  have  a  work  to  do  even  as  He 
has ;  that  He  is  straitened  till  He  can  accomplish  his ;  that  thcj 
must  be  straitened  till  they  can  accomplish  theirs ;  and  that  m 
trying  to  accomplish  it,  they  will  most  find  that  they  are  lights  of 
the  world,  and  that  they  must  derive  their  light  continually  from 
Him.  So  that  if  we  called  the  four  **  The  Institution  of  a  Chris- 
tian Mmistr}'y"  we  might  not  go  very  far  wrong,  or  lose  nght  of 
many  of  their  essential  qualities.  Above  all,  one  wonld  not  Ior 
sight  of  the  different  crises  in  our  Lord's  life,  and  of  their  coiroeoi- 
tion  with  different  discoveries  of  grace  and  truth  to  man.  Befixt 
the  resurrection  there  was  merely  the  general  commission,  **  Qq 
and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God.  Heal  the  sick.  Cast  out  devik 
Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  Far  deeper  views  of  their 
office  were  brought  out  in  those  conversations  which  our  Lord  had 
with  them  the  night  before  his  Passion ;  views  of  all  connecting 
themselves  with  the  awful  facts  of  which  they  were  to  be  witnesses, 
and  with  the  mysterious  service  which  they  had  been  performing. 
But  it  was  not  till  our  Lord  came  back  from  the  grave,  with  the 
witness  and  the  power  of  a  new  life  for  man,  that  He  breathed 
upon  his  disciples  and  said,  ''  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  Whose- 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted ;  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained."  It  was  not  till  He  was  just  leaving  them  that 
the  commission  was  given,  ''  Go  ye  into  all  nations,"  and  the  pro- 
mise, "  Lo  I  am  with  you  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."' 
And  it  was  not  till  He  had  ascended  on  high  that  the  powers  for 
fulfilling  this  commission  were  confirmed,  that  a  sign  was  given  of 
the  existence  of  a  union  which  the  distinctions  of  nations  and 
language  could  not  break,  that  they  were  declared  to  be  the  pillars ' 
of  an  universal  church. 

Now  these  poor  fishermen  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
these  powers  belonged  to  them  officially,  and  not  personally ;  and 
therefore  the  chief  question  to  be  considered  is  this :  Did  they  sup- 
pose this  kingdom  was  to  die  with  them,  or  that  they  were  to  per^ 
petuate  its  existence  ?  Were  they  to  perpetuate  it  in  the  manner 
in  which  our  Lord  himself  had  established  it,  or  in  some  other  man- 
ner 1  Was  the  change  which  the  new  circumstances  of  the  Church 
necessarily  occasioned  in  the  position  of  those  who  were  to  be  iti 
mmisters,  to  be  a  change  in  the  nature  of  their  office  and  institution, 
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or  only  a  change  in  their  numbers  and  in  the  circumstances  of  their 
jurisdiction  1  Supposing  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  were  those  who 
succeeded  to  the  Apostolic  office  to  reckon  that  they  derived  their 
powers  less  immediately  from  Christ,  that  they  were  less  witnesses 
of  his  permanent  government,  than  those  who  received  their  first 
commission  from  Him  while  He  was  dwelling  upon  earth  ?  If  these 
questions  be  answered  in  one  way,  those  nations  which  have  pre- 
served the  episcopal  institution  have  a  right  to  believe  that  they 
have  preserved  one  of  the  appointed  and  indispensable  signs  of  a 
q>iritual  and  universal  society.  If  they  are  answered  m  the  other 
way,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  universal  society 
can  exist  at  all. 

The  Quaker. 

But  we  must  consider  the  arguments  of  those  who  think  other- 
wise. The  Quaker  tells  us  at  once  that  we  have  described  a  formal 
and  not  a  spiritual  ministry ;  a  ministry  of  the  Old  Testament,  not 
of  the  New.  **  A  true  minister  is  consecrated  such  by  an  inward 
call.  The  voice  of  the  Spirit,  not  of  men,  invites  him  into  Grod's 
vineyard.  Older  and  more  experienced  men  may  judge  whether 
his  vocation  be  a  real  one;  but  they  do  not  give  him  his  appoint- 
ment ;  still  less  can  they  confer  one  upon  persons  not  chosen  by 
God.  Under  the  old  dispensation  there  was  a  succession  to  the 
office  of  priest  in  a  certain  family.  Such  an  arrangement  belonged 
to  the  time ;  it  is  done  away  in  Christ.  And  even  under  the  first 
covenant  there  was  a  race  of  prophets  who  simply  obeyed  the 
divine  voice,  simply  spoke  and  acted  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  The  (so  called)  Church  of  Christ  has  adopted  the 
obsolete  part  of  the  old  system,  has  rejected  the  living  and  spiritual 
part  of  it.  Lastly,  the  Christian  teacher  is  fitted  for  his  work  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  not  by  the  preparation  of  human  culture." 
Each  of  these  points  deserves  a  careful  consideration. 

1.  It  follows  from  that  doctrine  of  Baptism,  whic^h  lies  at  the 
threshold  of  our  Churchmanship,  that  we  suppose  every  Christian 
in&nt  to  be  taken  under  the  guardianship  and  education  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  In  the  faith  of  this  truth,  the  well-instructed  parent 
brings  up  his  child.  Whatever  of  stem  discipline  he  uses  to  curb 
its  fldf-vriU,  whatever  of  tender  affections  he  manifests  to  call  forth 
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in  it  corre^nding  affectioosy  hath  this  end,  that  the  subject  of  his 
invisible  and  temporary  goTerament  may  be  brought  to  feel  that  h 
is  under  the  gOTernment  of  an  unseen  Teacher ;  that  the  object  of 
his  imperfect  and  wavering  love  may  perceive  that  it  is  vneeashigly 
tended  and  brooded  over  by  a  love  which  is  unchangeable  and  in- 
perishable.    Which  life-giving  trtith,  when  it  has  dawned  vpon 
the  mind  of  the  child,  vrill  create  some  blossoms  and  buds  theri^ 
upon  which  the  parent  will  gaze  with  an  anxious  but  confiding  eyt 
Strange  thoughts  and  impulses  before  unknown, — ^wonder  respeel- 
ing  his  own  condition,—- hopes  stretching  into  infinky, — Br<lei?peiH 
ing  sense  of  ever  present  evil — a  brightening  view  of  an  ever-pre- 
sent Deliverer.    Such  mingled  emotions,  as  he  watches  them  arising, 
the  foster-father  knows  assuredly  to  be  indications  that  his  care  has 
not  been  in  vain,  and  that  the  boy  is  learning  the  secret  of  his 
other — his  royal — ^parentage.    And  gradually  be  ioq)art8  to  him 
the  conviction,  that  not  merely  his  adoption  and  expected  inheri- 
tance appertain  to  another  region  than  this,  but  that  all  the  dim 
desires  and  longings  which  have  pointed  to  them,  have  been  hea* 
venly  inspirations.    Joyful  and  consolatory  tidings  indeed, — yet, 
not  precious  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  interpreting  other  feel- 
ings and  impulses  which  are  to  arise  witliin  him  hereafter.     For 
now  the  questions,  What  is  be  1  or,  Whither  he  is  going  ?  are  not 
9II  that  occupy  him ;  but  what  relations  exist  between  him  and  hit 
fellow-men  1  how  is  he  to  act  upon  them  ?  what  is  his  destined 
vocation  1    In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  he  will  remember,  first  of  all, 
that  which  he  .has  often  been  told  by  his  earliest  instructors,  that 
just  so  far  as  he  nourishes  all  gentle  affections  within  him,  and  keepi 
Umself  from  sensual  defilement,  and  seeks  the  temper  of  a  litde 
child,  and  thinks  on  things  which  are  lovely  and  pure,  and  main* 
tains  a  cheerful  heart,  and  does  good  according  to  his  opportunity, 
and  strives  to  avoid  noisy  excitements  of  the  flesh  or  the  spirit,  mi 
is  not  impatient  of  present  perplexity,  or  greedy  of  distioctians,— 
so  far  he  will  be  able,  in  quiet  meditation  and  prayer,  to  learn  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  know  in  what  part  of  his  vineyard  Oodliai 
destined  him  to  labour.    And  then,  if  the  circumstances  of  his  out* 
ward  poation  show  him  Hhat  he  is  intended  to  be  one  of  those  r^hb 
aninister  4o  the  carnal  necessities  of  men,  and  the  appaorent  end  of 
whoae  vocation  is  meroenary^  he  will  be  sure  that  in  this  statioa, 
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"whether  esteemed  among  men  or  not,  he  is  to  glorify  God,  and  vin- 
dicate his  calling  from  every  deserved  reproach,  maintaining  a  free, 
9nd  a  noble,  and  heavenly  spirit,  amidst  all  temptations  to  be  sordid 
and  secular.  Or  if  a  secret  impulse  of  his  spirit,  not  the  less  to  be 
heeded  because  outward  influences  and  early  education  may  have 
co-operated  with  it,  or  have  created  it,  should  lead  him  to  those  pur- 
suits which  have  their  basis  in  science,  and  require  in  him  a  scien- 
tific insight,  as  well  as  all  diligence  in  the  study  of  experiments 
and  facts^ — then,  whether  it  be  man's  physical  structure,  and  the 
secret  powers  of  his  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  diseases  and 
decay,  which  most  engage  his  thoughts^ — or  whether  it  be  the  holy 
ordinances,  by  which  our  social  position  is  upheld,  and  our  wrongs 
redressed,— *or  whether  he  is  drawn  to  look  still  more  comprehen- 
sively at  our  different  relations,  and  to  meditate  on  those  mysterious 
powers  of  sympathy,  or  fear,  or  awe,  which  are  the  real  bonds  of 
human  policy,  he  will  feel  that  it  is  a  Divine  Instructor  who  is 
marking  him  out  for  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  or  a  statesman ;  and  to 
the  same  M^atchful  guidance  he  must  look  to  direct  his  intellect 
"while  he  is  preparing  for  the  work,  and  while  he  is  actually  en- 
gaged in  it  to  preserve  him  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  honourable 
affectionate  thoughts  of  his  fellow-men,  that  he  may  not  dare  to 
follow  any  low  or  selfish  impulses,  or  be  ever  tempted  to  think  of 
his  brethren  as  the  legitimate  victims  of  quackery,  chicanery,  or 
party-spirit  Nor  can  I  so  far  yield  to  prejudices  and  feelings 
svhich  I  respect,  and  which  I  would  not  wish  to  remove  from  the 
mind  of  any  Quaker  till  I  can  show  him  what  I  conceive  is  the 
truth  which  they  pervert,  as  not  to  carry  this  principle  a  step 
farther,  and  to  maintain,  that  every  soldier  of  really  brave  and 
gentle  heart  has  been  led  to  reflect  on  the  preciousness  of  national 
life  and  the  duty  of  upholding  it  even  at  the  cost  of  individual  life, 
awful  as  that  is,  and  has  been  taught  to  dedicate  his  energies  to 
the  preservation  of  this  higher  life,  not  by  an  evil  spirit,  but  by  that 
same  Spirit  of  truth  and  love,  who,  when  He  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  his  new  kingdom  on  earth,  chose  for  the  first  subject  and 
witness  of  it  a  Centurion  of  the  Italian  band.  But,  when  a  young 
man,  studying  in  all  things  to  approve  himself  to  his  great  Task- 
master, finds  not  in  himself  any  of  these  particular  promptings, 
but  rather  a  large  and  general  desire  to  be  the  servant  of  his  race, — 
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when  a  certain  stronger  sense  is  given  to  him  than  to  others  of 
man's  highest  destiny,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  less  keen  perception 
than  in  other  men  would  be  desirable  of  those  necessities  which| 
though  they  may  be  baptized  with  a  heavenly  life  and  adopted  bto 
religion,  are  themselves  of  the  earth,  earthy, — when  spiritual  forms^ 
which  the  majority  have  need  to  see  reflected  in  sensible  mirrorSi 
rise  up  before  him  in  their  naked  substance  and  majesty, — when 
good  and  evil  present  themselves  to  him,  not  as  means  to  some  re- 
sult, but  as  themselves  the  great  ends  and  results  to  which  all  is 
tending, — when  the  conflict  which  is  going  on  within  himself,  leads 
him  to  feel  his  connexion  with  his  kind, — when  there  is  imparted 
to  him  a  lively  sense  of  temptation,  and  of  its  being  most  perilooi 
to  those  whose  objects  and  vocation  are  the  highest, — ^when  he  has 
been  endued  with  a  certain  habit  of  measuring  acts  and  events,  not 
by  their  outward  magnitude,  but  according  to  their  spiritual  pro- 
portions and  effects, — when  he  has  been  taught  to  reverence 
poverty  and  helplessness, — when  he  has  understood  that  that  trudi 
is  the  highest,  not  which  is  the  most  exclusive,  but  which  is  the 
most  universal, — when  the  immediate  vision  of  God,  and  entire 
subjection  of  heart  and  spirit  to  his  loving  will,  seem  to  him  the 
great  gifts  intended  for  man,  after  which  every  one  for  himself  and 
his  fellows  may  aspire ;  then,  surely,  if  a  strong  combination  of 
outward  circumstances  do  not  oblige  him  to  what  perhaps  is  a  still 
more  glorious,  though  more  painful  task  of  yielding  to  a  wisdom 
which  he  adores  without  understanding,  he  may  conclude  that  it  is 
to  no  partial  or  specific  service,  but  to  that  one  which  we  emphati- 
cally call  The  Ministryy  that  the  Divine  Voice  is  inviting  and  com- 
manding him. 

Thus  far,  then,  our  opinion  respecting  inward  calls  seems  to 
accord  with  that  of  the  Quaker,  only  that  we  carry  it  farther. 
He  considers  that  there  is  one  inward  call,  which  is  needful  for  a 
Christian,  and  another  which  is  needful  for  the  Christian  preacher. 

We  contend  that  every  Christian  should  believe  himself  called 
to  every  work  in  which  he  engages ;  and  that  except  he  believe 
this,  the  work  will  be  unholy  and  cheerless,  pursued  without  confi- 
dence in  God  or  any  expectation  of  high  and  worthy  fruit.  Not 
that  in  this  I  mean  to  explain  away  the  express  call  of  the  minis- 
ter, as  if  it  meant  nothing  more  than  what  every  one  pleases  it  to 
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mean ;  my  wish  is  ratb^  to  maintain^  that  the  language,  which 
we  use  in  reference  to  the  highest  pursuit,  determines  the  tone  which 
we  should  adopt  in  speaking,  or  at  least  in  thinldng,  concerning  all 
our  pursuits.  Other  men  may  have  honourable  thoughts  and  inspi- 
rations, and  may  honestly  obey  them,  and  rilently  and  implicitly 
attribute  them  to  their  true  source.  But  the  minister  of  Grod,  with 
fear  and  trembling  indeed,  but  still  without  cowardly  diffidence,  is 
to  declare  to  himself  and  to  others,  the  real  fountain  of  that  which 
18  within  him.  He  cannot  teach  others  to  believe  themselves  the 
temples  of  the  living  Ood,  if  he  dare  not  acknowledge  the  plain 
consequences  of  this  doctrine  in  relation  to  himself. 

But  then  this  question  remains, — If,  in  every  rightly  ordered  com- 
munity, the  tradesman,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  soldier,  the 
statesman,  believes  that  the  secret  influences  which  determined  him 
to  embrace  his  own  vocation  in  preference  to  any  other,  were  not 
themselves  his  title  to  enter  upon  that  vocation,  but  only  the  pre- 
Asposing  motives  to  seek  for  such  a  title, — is  the  analogy  in  this 
instance  violated,  is  the  immediate  minister  of  God  in  a  different 
predicament  7  Does  the  secret  call  in  his  spirit  make  him  a  min- 
ister, or  does  it  only  set  him  upon  inquiring  what  b  the  lawful  way 
of  becoming  one  ?  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  what  should 
make  the  difference.  I  can  see,  indeed,  that  the  call  is  to  a  higher 
work.  I  can  see  that  it  has  need  to  be  more  distinctly  apprehend* 
ed  as  to  its  principle  and  origin,  by  him  whose  very  outward  duty 
is  a  spiritual  one,  than  by  others.  But  I  cannot  see  that  the  differ- 
ence is  one  of  kind,  and  that  while  the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  other 
cases  moves  a  man  to  adapt  himself  to  some  rule  or  order,  here  it 
teaches  him  that  be  has  no  need  of  such  an  order,  but  that  the 
^  motion  "  is  a  substitute  for  it.  I  should  have  expected,  certainly, 
that  the  minister  of  God, — if  his  very  name  be  not  a  mere  inven- 
tion ;  if  there  be  any  communication  between  heaven  and  earth ; 
if  any  men  be  intended  or  called  to  teach  their  brethren  in  mat- 
ters directly  pertaining  to  God, — should  receive  his  commission  in 
some  very  different  way  from  that  in  which  the  member  of  any 
other  profession  receives  his.  I  should  have  expected  that  some 
scheme  would  have  been  devised,  to  show  that  be  did  not  derive 
his  authority  from  the  king  of  his  land,  or  from  any  learned  incor- 
poration, or  from  any  limited  power  whatever.    But  I  should  never 
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hare  expected  that,  ivhereas  in  other  cases  the  witness  of  a  man^ 
owo  mind,  and  its  inward  impulses,  though  roost  needful  for  Us 
own  satisfaction,  though  most  needful  to  convince  him  that  he  ii 
walking  in  the  road  appointed  for  hinii  are  yet  conadered  wboUj 
inadequate  to  confer  authority,  and  affirm  hb  position  to  others, 
here,  in  an  office  especially  instituted  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  for 
the  poor  and  ignorant, — an  office  in  which  the  individual  perform- 
ing it  is  to  be  especially  bidden  and  forgotten,  and  the  majesty  of 
God  asserted^ — these  motions  should  be  all  in  all,  and  do  tokea 
given  which  all  men  alike  can  apprehend,  as  to  the  extent  aadd^ 
rivation  of  the  influence  which  tbey  are  intended  to  obey. 

2.  Next  comes  the  question,  so  often  discussed  in  prenous  sec- 
tions, of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testameot 
In  the  Jewish  Commonwealth,  as  the  Quaker  confesses,  we  disdo- 
▼er  at  first  a  strict,  definite  organization;  a  priesthood  limited  to  a 
certain  tribe,  a  place  and  time  appointed  for  sacrifices,  the  sacri* 
fices  themselves  appointed.  Here  is  a  rigid  system,  the  author  of 
which  now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Eli,  asserts  as  well  his  own 
prerogative,  as  the  fact,  that  this,  like  every  system,  exists  for  an 
end  and  is  not  itself  an  end,  by  infringing  some  of  its  maxims. 
Yet  we  know  that  this  divine  precaution  was  not  adequate  to  pre- 
vent a  dead  sense  of  routine,  injurious  to  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem itself,  from  creeping  over  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  were 
subject  to  it.  Wherefore  the  next  contrivance  which  we  notice  in 
this  celestial  machinery,  seems  intended  to  counteract  this  tendency, 
without  any  violation  of  uniformity.  When  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution had  been  well  established,  and  its  principle  explained  by  its 
operation,  a  new  order  of  men  is  raised  up,  for  the  express  purpose, 
it  seems,  of  proving  that  forms  and  institutions  are  indications  of 
our  relation  to  God,  and  means  of  attaining  to  intercourse  with 
Him,  but  neither  create  the  one,  nor  are  substitutes  for  the  other. 
This  being  the  very  intent  of  the  Prophet's  vocation,  several  con- 
sequences follow  inevitably.  His  functions  cannot  be  defined  in  a 
ritual.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  by  a  formal  law,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  priest,  to  what  portion  of  the  community  he  shall  belong. 
Either  of  these  limitations  would  defeat  the  end  of  his  existence, 
he  would  cease  to  fill  his  proper  place  in  the  great  order.  The 
prophet  lives  as  the  witness  of  a  continual  presence  and  power 
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dwelling  in  tbe  nttion,  which  it  may  forget,  but  of  which  it  can- 
not rid  itself.  He  must  rise  up,  as  the  emblem  of  the  conscience 
which  he  awakens,  of  the  law  concerning  which  he  testifies ;  he 
most  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  upon  the  guilty  soul ;  he  must 
not  allow  it  to  forget  itself  in  the  dizzy  whirl  of  events,  or  the 
monotony  of  observances ;  he  must  make  it  feel  that  both  alike 
speak  of  a  living  person,  who  is  coming  out  of  his  place  to  judge, 
whose  day  is  at  hand.  To  fasten  this  fact  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  people,  he  must  oftentimes  do  strange  acts ;  he  and  his 
children  are  for  signs  and  wonders ;  he  most  walk  barefoot ;  he 
must  carry  on  a  mimic  siege ;  he  must  see  his  wife  die  and  not 
weep ;  he  must  marry  an  adulteress ;  by  all  mean  she  must  break 
the  yoke  of  familiarity  and  custom.  And  yet  he  is  most  orderly. 
From  first  to  last  he  is  a  witness  for  order.  Tbe  neglect  of  insti- 
tutions, the  indifference  to  divine  precepts,  the  recklessness  of  the 
everlasting  covenant;  these  are  his  charges  against  kings,  and 
priests,  and  people.  If  he  reveals  the  in«vard  law  of  God,  it  is  in 
the  outward  law  that  he  learns  its  nature  and  mystery;  if  he  de* 
ores  communion  with  Ghxl,  it  is  in  the  temple  he  expects  to  enjoy 
it,  and  to  behold  his  glory ;  if  he  is  stricken  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  iniquity,  and  of  his  people's,  it  is  a  coal  from  the  altar  touch- 
ing his  lips,  which  purges  it  away ;  the  desolation  of  the  beauti* 
All  city  calls  forth  all  his  human  feelings ;  the  loss  of  the  Shechi- 
nah  is  the  key-note  to  his  most  melancholy  and  awful  religious 
musings. 

Such  are  the  most  obvious  characterestics  of  the  Jewish  prophet, 
the  appointed  witness  for  a  spiritual  faculty  and  life  in  man.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  doctrine,  then,  that  an  outward  appointment  is  the 
great  cause  of  corruption  and  hypocrisy  in  the  Church,  it  ought  to 
appear  that  the  race  of  prophets  was  far  more  oniformly  pure  and 
exemplary  than  the  race  of  priests ;  that  the  abominations  which 
we  know  are  charged  upon  the  one,  had  no  counterparts  among 
tbe  other.  But  if  we  are  to  believe  Scripture,  this  was  not  the 
ease  at  all.  There  were  just  as  many  false  prophets  as  there  were 
scandalous  priests ;  just  as  many  who  pretend&l  to  be  uttering  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  when  they  were  but  speaking  a  vision  of  their 
own  hearts,  as  there  were  wbo  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
and  the  unclean,  or  wbo  made  the  offering  of  the  Lord  to  be 
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abhorred.  There  were  as  many  who  abused  the  spiritual  call  as 
the  outward  ordination.  But  this  remark  is  by  the  way.  My  main 
obiect  is  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  upon  this  point,  that  the  beil 
prophets  were  still  Old  Testament  ministers ;  that  they  were  not 
ministers  of  the  Spirit  The  Quakers  will  not  deny  this.  Bat 
wherein  did  the  prophet  come  short  of  the  dignity  of  a  New 
Testament  minister  ?  He  exactly  answers  to  their  definition  of 
one.  Take  away  the  law,  the  priesthood,  the  sacrifices,  and  leave 
simply  the  prophet,  and  we  have  the  Quaker  idea  of  the  ChristiaB 
ministry  in  its  most  noble  and  complete  manifestation  :  for  the  Jew 
is  a  witness  to  spiritual  life ;  he  obeys  a  spiritual  impulse ;  lie 
speaks  of  the  Living  Word  dwelling  in  the  heart;  he  speab 
by  the  Spirit.  Surely,  if  they  are  right,  he  stands  on  a  modi 
higher  level  than  Peter  and  Paul,  the  witnesses  for  outward  acta, 
the  preachers  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  And  so  the  eariy 
Friends  evidently  thought ;  for  all  the  precedents  of  their  proceed- 
ings  are  drawn  from  the  records  of  his.  Their  sudden  appearance^ 
and  utterances,  and  witnesses  at  the  gates  of  cities,  were  copied  (not 
acurately,  I  conceive,  since  the  reverence  for  order  and  institutionSi 
for  sacred  places  and  national  worship,  which  were  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  original,  were  wholly  omitted  in  the  imitation — but 
still  copied)  from  the  acts  of  the  Old  Testament  seer,  and  had  no 
sort  of  type  or  warrant  in  apostolical  practice.  For,  strange  to 
say,  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  appointed  to  introduce  a  new  dis- 
pensation, addressing  a  sense-hardened  people,  and  foretelling  the 
most  awful  crisis  of  their  history  as  at  hand,  did  nevertheless,  in 
their  outward  conduct  and  bearing,  entirely  depart  from  that  pro- 
phetical model  which  was  constantly  before  their  eyes,  and  which, 
for  other  purposes,  they  studied  most  diligently.  All  the  sensible 
and  startling  peculiarities  of  the  prophetical  character  were  aban- 
doned by  men  who  proclaimed  that  they  were  sent  by  Heaven  to 
announce  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers,  the 
accomplishment  of  law  and  prophecy.  Far,  indeed,  were  they 
from  saying,  that  the  function  was  obsolete ;  its  essential  charac- 
teristics were  represented  in  themselves.  They  had  no  authority 
to  declare,  that  even  its  accidental  features  were  lost,  any  more 
than  they  had  authority  to  abolish  sacrifices  or  circumcision.  Ag- 
abus  might  still  bind  the  girdle  on  his  knee ;  the  daughters  of 
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Phillip  the  deacon  might  prophecy ;  but  the  especial  ministers  of 
the  New  Covenant  were  throughout  asserting  for  themselves  a  dif- 
ferent function  from  this.  They  would  not  even  submit  to  the 
voices  of  brethren  and  sisters  whom  they  acknowledged  to  be 
rightfully  inspired.  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  in  defiance  of  their 
expostulations  and  warnings. 

But  whence  this  difference  ?    What  is  the  explanation  of  it  ? 
We  say,  that  the  difference  arose  from  this,  that  in  the  days  of  the 
prophets  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  for  that  Christ  was  not  yet 
glorified.    The  priests  and  sacrifices  in  the  Jewish  commonwealth 
testified  of  a  divine  constitution  established  in  the  Word.    The 
order  of  prophets  testified  of  a  divine  Spirit  actuating  and  ener- 
gizing in  man ;  but  as  the  person  of  the  Word  was  not  yet  mani- 
fested, so  neither  was  the  person  of  the  Spirit.    The  mystery  was 
hid  for  ages  and  generations.    Each  new  step  in  the  divine  plan  is 
a  preparation  for  the  discovery  of  it ;  and  faithful  men  are  enabled 
to  apprehend  it  before  it  is  yet  fully  made  known ;  first,  by  the 
undeviating  regularity  of  the  priesthood,  like  the  settled  succession 
of  day  and  night;  then,  by  the  gusts  of  prophetical  inspiration, 
like  the  wind  blowing  where  it  lists ;  lastly,  by  the  inseparable 
connexion  of  one  with  the  other.    The  one,  when  alone,  a  mere 
collection  of  chords,  from  which  no  sound  of  music  could  proceed ; 
the  other,  at  best,  a  mere  iBoIian  harp,  from  which  a  sweet  note 
might  now  and  then  come  forth,  but  utterly  incapable  of  satisfying 
the  soul  with  any  sustained  or  continuous  harmony.     But  when  the 
Son  of  God  came  in  human  flesh,  to  proclaim  Himself  the  source 
of  all  the  order  of  the  universe,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  outward 
organization  which  had  been  foretelling  his  advent  should  be  con- 
verted into  one  which  assumed  it  for  its  ground ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  when  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  given  by  the  ascended 
Lord,  to  testify  of  the  Father  and  of  Him,  the  prophetical  dispen- 
sation, which  had  been  opening  the  way  for  this  great  manifesta- 
tion, should  undergo  a  corresponding  change.     The  occasional 
glimpses  of  a  Divine  Lord  of  man,  the  beautiful  vision  in  the  plain 
of  Mamre,  the  angel  in  the  bush,  and  he  who  did  wondrously  be- 
fore Manoah, — these  preludings  of  the  incarnation,  as  Bishop  Bull 
caUs  them,  had  been  lost  in  the  full  swell  of  the  words,  '^  Lo,  I  am 
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with  you  always."  The  crucified  man  had  been  declared,  by  the 
resurrection,  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, — the  ever-preseot 
King  of  man.  But  the  foretastes  of  this  revelatioa  in  the  Old 
Testament,  did  not  fall  farther  short  of  the  revelation  itself,  than 
the  sudden  inspirations  under  the  Old  Testament  fell  short  of  the 
meaning  expressed  in  the  words,  *^  When  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
he  received  gifts  for  men,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dweU  among 
them."  The  Apostles,  therefore,  could  not,  without  sinking  their 
dignity  as  New  Testahient  ministers,  have  given  the  same  form  to 
the  prophetical  office  which  it  had  assumed  under  the  old  dispense-  . 
tion.  They  believed  themselves  coatiaually,  not  momentarily  in- 
spired ;  they  felt  that  it  was  their  sin  to  doubt  of  this  continued 
inspiration ;  a  sin  not  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  it ;  a  sio  to  do 
any  thing  which  would  weaken  the  perception  of  it  in  the  minds 
of  those  to  whom  they  preached.  They  Uierefore  delivered  their 
appointed  message  with  perfect  calmness  and  coherency.  They 
had  their  commission,  and  this  was  a  surer  token  that  they  had  the 
Spirit  with  them  to  govern  them,  than  any  impulses  and  emotions 
could  possibly  have  been.  They  were  therefore  always  ready  to 
preach,  and  always  able  to  be  silent.  This  was  their  notion  of  a 
New  Testament  ministry,  and  we  say  it  ought  to  be  ours.  As 
ministers  of  the  New  Covenant,  we  must  draw  our  rule  of  conduct 
from  Apostles  and  not  from  Prophets.  It  is  nothing  to  us  that  the 
holy  men  of  old  were  sometimes  called  from  the  sheep-folds  to  he 
the  witnesses  of  a  spiritual  presence  to  the  people,  and  that  this 
inward  call  sufficed,  without  any  other  designation.  We  know 
that  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  received  from  Him  a  formal  and  ex- 
press designation,  before  He  gave  them  powers  to  go  and  preach 
in  the  villages  whither  He  himself  would  come ;  that  after  his 
resurrection,  He  gave  those  Apostles  a  new  and  more  awful  com- 
mission, accompanying  it  with  the  words,  ^^  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  that  after  his  ascension  they  completed  their  numbers  by 
an  external  arrangement  before  the  Holy  Ghost  endued  them  with 
powers  to  testify  of  the  risen  King.  It  is  nothing  to  us  if  these 
prophets,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  nature  of  their  office,  and 
the  end  for  which  it  was  instituted,  waited  for  a  conscious  afflatus 
before  they  could  utter  their  divine  oracles.  We  know  that  St. 
Paul  said, — ^^  If  I  do  this  willingly,  I  have  a  reward ;  but  if  against 
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my  wiUy  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  committed  to  me.     .     .     . 
A  necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  yea,  wo  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
Grospel."     We  know  that  he  set  it  forth  as  the  peculiarity  of  a 
New  Testament  preacher,  that  he  put  no  veil  over  his  face,  that 
he  used  grsat  plainness  of  speech.     We  know  that  now  his  preach* 
ing  consists  of  a  plain  statement  of  actual  facts,  now  of  a  long  his- 
torical deduction,  now  turns  upon  some  point  connected  with  the 
habits,  national  character,  and  circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom 
he  speaks, — is  not  merely  eloquent,  but  at  times  most  skilfully 
rhetorical, — ^but  never  exhibits  a  man  over-mastered  by  a  power 
which  prohibits  him  from  expressing  himself  in  that  way  which  is 
most  suitable  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  hearers.    Was  this  be- 
cause he  wanted  zeal  1  Or  was  it  because  he  possessed  an  intensity 
of  zeal  which  would  never  permit  him  for  a  moment  to  lose  sight 
of  the  end  of  his  apostlesfaip ;  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  sake  of  any 
pleasant  feelings  or  emotions;  to  think  about  his  own  mind,  when 
his  business  was  to  go  forward ;  or  to  orerlook  any  instruments 
which  God  had  placed  within  his  reach  ?    Was  it  because  he  had 
not  the  Spirit  ?  Or  was  it  because  he  was  under  the  habitual  gov- 
ernment of  that  Spirit  who  hindered  him  from  surrendering  him- 
self to  his  own  tastes  or  emotions,  to  his  own  projects  or  fears,  and 
which  conrerted  every  object  in  nature  or  art,  all  history,  all  pass- 
ing events,  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  ?    Once  more,  it  is  no- 
thing to  us  that,  under  the  old  economy,  there  were  prophetesses  as 
well  as  prophets,  and  that  during  the  interval  between  the  estab- 
Kshment  of  the  Ohristian  Church  and  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
Commonwealth,  this  part  of  the  system  may,  like  all  its  other  mere 
accidents,  have  been  gradually  disappearing  indeed,  but  not  have 
actually  ceased.    K  there  had  been  any  restriction  whatever,  any, 
I  mean,  but  what  is  reserved  in  the  depths  of  Divine  Wisdom,  as 
to  the  sul:gects  of  the  prophetical  call,  it  would  not  seem  to  have 
answered  its  purpose  as  a  balance  to  the  rigid  formality  of  tiie 
priestly  institution.    But  when  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  an- 
nounced, that  he  would  have  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches^ 
we  perceive  at  once  ^at  the  principle  which  had  been  all  along 
asserted  in  the  regular  organization  of  the  Jewish  Church,  now 
that  the  formal  constitution  had  been  brought  into  union  with  the 
spifitual  power,  was  to  become  an  universal  law.    If  St.  Paul  had 
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merely  suggested  this  rule  as  one  which  was  expedient,  in  order  to 
meet  Jewish  and  Heathen  prejudices,  we  easily  admit  that  the  Om- 
nipotent Spirit  might  be  expected  at  different  periods  practically  to 
annul  it.  But  if  he  was  actually  restraining  a  practice  commoD 
among  both  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  if  he  was  domg  this  profess- 
edly upon  principles  connected  with  the  divinely  appointed  relation 
of  the  sexes  to  each  other,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  Spirit 
of  Order,  by  the  mouth  of  his  chosen  witness,  was  announcing  the 
law  of  his  own  commonwealth.  And  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does 
not  break  down  eternal  laws  and  ordinances,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
bearing  witness  to  his  power,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
Christian  morality ;  because  power  is  the  handmaid  of  love  apd 
order,  and  when  it  forsakes  their  fellowship,  and  claims  a  separate 
existence,  is  devilish,  not  godlike. 

In  this  case,  as  in  all  the  others  we  have  as  yet  considered,  it 
seems  that  the  Quaker  is  guilty  of  the  very  sin  which  he  imputes  to  bti 
brethren ;  that  he  is  the  reviver  of  the  old  economy  while  he  is 
professing  to  assert  the  glory  of  the  Gospel.  And  it  will  be  seen 
how  remarkably  his  complaints  against  a  succession  of  ministers 
illustrate  this  tendency.  Just  as  he  will  not  allow  that  in  an  univer- 
sal and  spiritual  dispensation  Baptism  can  take  the  place  of  Circum- 
cision, the  Eucharist  of  the  Passover,  so  he  cannot  understand  how 
in  such  a  dispensation  the  succession  by  merely  laying  on  of  hands 
can  take  place  of  the  Levitical  and  Aaronic  succession.  And  just 
as  I  maintained,  that  the  difference  between  a  national  dispensation 
and  one  which  is  spiritual  and  universal  is  realized  in  the  difference 
between  these  two  sets  of  institutions,  and  is  lost  when  the  old 
institutions  are  merely  abolished ;  so  I  maintain,  that  the  same 
difference  is  set  in  the  clearest  light  by  the  change  from  a  ministry 
which  is  permanent  in  a  particular  tribe  and  family,  to  one  which 
is  perpetuated  by  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  that  those  who,  upon 
Quaker  grounds,  reject  this  last  method  as  carnal  and  secular,  have 
no  escape  but  that  of  slavishly  imitating  the  most  superficial  and 
transitory  peculiarities  of  a  by-gone  period. 

3.  The  last  point  to  be  considered  is  that  of  ministerial  gills. 
There  were,  as  every  one  knows,  under  the  old  dispensation,  schools 
of  the  Prophets.  But  we  must  not  lay  such  stress  upon  this  fact  as 
to  deny,  that  in  many  cases  the  Prophet's  call  was  itself  that  which 
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endowed  him  with  the  funcdons  necessary  for  his  task.  At  anj 
rate  there  was^it  should  seem,  no  outward  ^ct  by  which  he  became 
invested  with  the  powers  that  he  afterwards  exercised.*  If  what 
I  have  said  respecting  the  nature  of  his  office  be  true,  it  could  not 
have  been  otherwise.  There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  understand- 
ingy  that  the  Priest  might  be  attired  with  his  solemn  robes,  and  in- 
vested with  his  awful  authority,  by  a  right  of  consecration ;  his 
endowments  were  matter  of  formal,  legal  explanation.  But  no  idea 
which  had  yet  been  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  could  have 
enabled  him  to  understand  how  gifts  of  so  subtle  and  inexplicable 
a  character  as  those  which  the  Prophets  exercised,  could  have  been 
transmitted  by  any  similar  method.  The  man  of  holy  meditation, 
whose  life  is  a  witness  to  his  own  continual  sense  of  unseen  pres- 
ence, comes  forth,  and  awakens  in  kbgs,  or  priests,  or  people,  the 
feeling  of  their  own  subjection  to  an  eternal  law,  which  they  have 
forgotten  or  resisted.  By  eloquence  and  song  he  rouses  the  spell- 
bound, death-stricken  conscience  of  the  nation ;  compels  it  to  re- 
member that  it  b  within  the  bonds  of  an  everlasting  covenant ;  and 
shows  what  judgments  must  startle  it  out  of  its  long  sensual  dream. 
The  acknowledgment  of  an  operation  from  above,  inspiring  the 
understanding  of  the  Prophet,  comes  at  the  same  moment  to  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  with  the  consciousness  of  a  secret  wonderftil 
operation  upon  himself.  He  does  not  distinguish  with  any  accuracy 
between  the  power  which  has  raised  the  teacher  into  a  poet,  and 
himself  into  a  man ;  still  less  does  he  know  from  whom  either  impulse 
proceeds.  He  perceives  only  that  there  is  some  deep  influence  at 
work,  invisible,  indefinite,  incomprehensible. 

But,  happily  for  that  age,  and  for  all  ages  to  come,  the 
duties  of  the  Prophet  were  not  limited  to  this  task.  Beneath  this 
consciousness  of  a  living  judge  spying  out  his  ways,  with  the  awful 
thoughts  which  it  generates,  other  desires,  discover  themselves  in 
the  mind  of  the  holy  Israelite,  which  the  teacher  is  to  educate  by 
certain  promises  and  glorious  hopes.  Through  him  man  is  to  be 
taught,  not  only  of  that  within  him  which  fears  and  trembles  before 

*  The  case  of  Eliiha  may  be  considered  an  exception.  But  was  not  a  prophet  in 
Samaria  in  some  sense  a  sabstitute  for  the  priest,  or,  at  all  events,  a  witness  for  the 
institution  ? 
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Ood,  but  of  that  which  nothing  but  the  vision  of  Qod  can  satisfy. 
The  same  event  which  is  to  set  free  the  conscience,  so  far  as  its 
fears  spring  from  the  dread  of  sin,  not  the  love  of  it/  is  also  that 
which  is  to  present  these  longings  with  their  perfect  object.  The 
coming  of  the  Larab  of  God,  who  is  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the 
world, — of  Him  who  is  to  show  men  the  Father, — ^this,  oonsequentlj, 
is  that  glorious  consummation  of  all  past  history,  to  which  the 
prophetic  eye  is  always  turned,  and  in  the  glories  of  which  every 
true  Israelite,  whether  still  sojourning  on  earth  or  departed  from  it, 
understands  assuredly  that  he  shall  be  a  partaker.  But  on  thkhopa 
is  entailed  another,  equally  exhilarating  and  still  more  mysterious. 
The  spirit  in  man,  striving  after  this  perfect  object,  hereafter  to  he 
revealed,  feels  that  when  it  is  admitted  to  behold  him,  it  will  need 
to  be  sustained  by  a  life  proceeding  from  himself— feds  that,  if  it  is 
admitted  to  converse  with  Him,  it  will  need  the  assurance  that  He 
also  is  conversing  with  it  An  unspeakable  communion,  a  Spirit 
witnessing  with  our  spirit,  nothing  less  than  this  can  be  the  boundaiy 
of  the  aspirations  which  have  been  thus  wonderfully  called  out  The 
Prophet  meets  this  deepest  cry  of  the  inner  man ;  and  the  proniise 
of  the  Spirit  being  poured  from  above,  and  the  d^^sert  blossoming 
with  the  rose,  is  indissolubly  linked  to  the  promise  of  a  King  who 
shall  reign  in  righteousness,  and  in  whom  the  glory  of  the  Most 
High  shall  shine  forth. 

As  the  mind  of  the  prophet  himself  rose  to  the  level  of  these 
anticipations,  it  is  impossible  but  that  he  must  have  perceived  a  dis- 
tinction between  that  spirit  in  him  which  longed  for  intercourse 
with  the  Everlasting  Spirit,  and  those  faculties  of  thought  and  ex* 
pression,  by  which  he  was  able  to  impart  the  desires  and  hopes 
\rith  which  he  had  been  inspired,  to  other  men.  Both,  he  will  have 
felt,  are  subject  to  a  divine  impulse,  a  divine  government  but  one  is 
in  some  sense  a  divine  faculty,  meant  for  fellowship  with  that  wludi 
is  divine,  not  realizing  its  own  properties  but  in  that  fellowship ; 
the  other  is  meant  to  obey  a  motion  with  which,  strictly  speaking, 
it  cannot  sympathize.  But  the  deeper,  the  diviner  faculty,  is  the 
more  universal ;  this  belongs  to  me  as  a  man ;  this  is  the  privilege 
of  my  race ;  the  other  is  specially  imparted  to  me  for  wise  and  gra- 
cious purposes;  distinguishing  me  from  my  fellows;  to  be  received 
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as  an  awful  trust;  to  be  used  for  their  benefit  Heoce,in  that 
great  period  of  manifestatioo  to  which  he  looks  forward,  he  will, 
at  times,  have  anticipated, — first,  that  in  close  connexion  with  the 
revelation  of  Him  who  is  the  object  of  desire  to  all  nations,  there 
would  also  be  a  revelation  of  Him  who  had  been  moving  secretly 
the  hearts  and  understandings  of  men ;  next,  that  this  revelation 
would  in  some  strikmg  manner  be  at  once  the  assertion  of  Him  as 
holding  fellowship  with  men  universally,  and  as  bestowing  those 
special  gifts  by  which  some  men  are  qualified  to  be  the  guides  and 
teachers  of  their  brethren. 

Whether  this  anticipation  did  take  a  definite  form  in  the  minds 
of  the  Prophets  or  no,  we  can  tell  how  it  was  realized.    The  Son 
of  God  selects  his  chosen  servants,  the  heralds  of  his  kingdom,  from 
the  fishermen  of  Galilee.    With  them  he  converses  for  three  years, 
teaching  them  to  apprehend  mysteries  which  bad  been  kept  hid 
from  generations ;  telling'  them  that  they  were  permitted  to  see  that 
which  Kings  and  Prophets  had  not  seen ;  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
them,  still  treating  them  as  men  destined  for  a  work — ^not  merely 
imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  of  truth,  but  a  method  of  commu- 
nicating it.    But,  after  the  call  which  these  disciples  had  received; 
after  the  wonderful  discipline  by  which  He  had  so  long  prepared 
them ;  after  He  had  re-appeared  to  them  in  his  risen  form,  and 
breathed  on  them,  saying,  *^  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  still  He 
told  them  that  they  were  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  to  receive  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Father ;  and  that  then,  and  then  only,  should  they  have 
power  firom  on  high  to  perform  their  work.     As  I  have  remarked 
before,  they  were  met,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  college ;  they 
had  formally  completed  their  number  when  this  promise  was  fulfill- 
ed.   And  what  was  the  fulfillment  1    The  deep  mystery  of  it,  I 
have  contended  before,  (herein  following  the  Church,  which  has 
fixed  Trinity  Sunday  to  follow  next  upon  Whitsunday,)  consisted  in 
the  formal  declaration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Person,  the  assertion 
of  the  Divine  Unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  Him,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Universal  Church.    But  this  is  inseparably 
connected  in  Scripture  with  the  conferring  of  powers  on  a  set  of 
men  previously  marked  out  to  be  Ministers  of  Christ.  The  call  of 
Christ  was  not  sufficient ;  here  was  a  formal  endowment  with  the 
gifb  which  Christ  had  designed  for  them  when  He  bade  them 
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leave  their  nets,  and  which  He  had  now  received  for  them  from  on 
high. 

Signs,  we  know,  accompanied  the  first  great  declaration  of  this 
Divine  Presence  in  the  Church.    Those  signs  were  like  the  twig  or 
clod  of  earth  which  in  ancient  feoffments  attested  the  delivery  of  a 
portion  of  land  to  a  certain  person  and  his  heirs  for  ever.     We 
should  as  little  expect  them  to  be  continually  repeated,  as  that  the 
twig  or  clod  should  be  solemnly  presented  to  the  new  possessor, 
whenever  he  performed  a  fresh  act  of  ownership.    But  the  princi- 
ple asserted  by  these  signs,  we  affirm  to  be  perpetual.    The  Spirit 
of  Gtod,  by  a  wonderful  demonstration,  declares  that  He  is  dwelling 
among  men ;  that  an  organized  body  of  men  has  been  provided  tot 
his  habitation ;  that  through  this  body  his  blessings  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  world ;  that  through  a  portion  of  this  body,  his  bless- 
ings are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  rest.    Every  thing  on  this  great 
day  of  spiritual  inspiration,  speaks  of  preparation,  order,  distinction, 
unity.    No  chance  or  casual  moment  is  selected,  but  the  period  of 
an  ancient  festival ;  no  secret  place,  but  an  upper  chamber  in  the 
temple ;  no  chance  individual,  but  men  who  have  been  for  years 
openly  preparing  for  the  work.    Whatever  system,  then,  teaches 
that  a  minister  is  not  publicly  and  openly,  and  once  for  all  endow- 
ed vrith  certain  powers  and  faculties  for  his  work,  these  powers 
being  sustained  within  him  by  the  constant  presence  of  Him  who 
bestows  them ;  whatever  system  conveys  the  notion,  that  the  min- 
ister, being  such  by  virtue  of  his  inward  call,  is  either  then  invested 
with  the  requisite  gifts,  or  receives  them  afterwards,  from  time  to 
time,  by  sudden  movements  and  inspirations,  we  affirm  is  essential- 
ly an  Old  Testament  system.     And  the  consequences  of  such  a  sys- 
tem must  infallibly  be  these : — The  mere  spiritual  faculty,  which  is 
awakened  in  him  by  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  will  be  confound- 
ed with  that  Spirit  himself;  his  personality  will  be  forgotten  in  his 
operations ;  there  will  be  a  fearful  confusion  between  the  human 
speaker  and  the  Invisible  power  which  speaks  in  him,  alternating 
with  a  continual  attempt  to  separate  them  ;  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties  and  endowments  will  first  be  despised,  because  they  are  suppos- 
ed to  have  no  connection  with  the  Spirit;  and  then  vrill  be  con- 
founded with.the  faculty  which  is  truly  divine  and  spiritual  in  man, 
when  both,  are  found  to  proceed  from  the  same  source,  and  the  for- 
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mer  to  be  the  me&nei  of  evokirig  the  latter.  I  say^  if  we  considered 
wherein  the  Old  Testament  system  was  defectivCy  and  how  the 
blanks  are  filled  up  in  the  New ;  and  then  heard  of  a  sdieme  in 
whidi  these  blanks  were  restored,  without,  however,  a  restoration 
of  those  other  portions  of  the  old  system,  which  prevented  that  which 
was  necessarily  imperfect  from  being  evil,  we  should  look  for  aU 
these  mischieb  aS  the  fruits  of  it  And  the  actual  history  of  the 
Quakers  fulfils  every  one  of  these  predictions.  The  belief  in  the 
Personality  of  the  Spirit,  in  his  difference  firom  the  spiritual  life 
which  He  originates,  has  been  that  truth  which  they  have  found  it 
most  difficult  to  realize,  and  which  has  been  continually  slipping  ^ 
away  from  them.  Their  ministers,  even  in  the  best  age  of  their  so* 
dety,  were  almost  idolized.  They  have  veered  continually  between 
contempt  for  the  intellectual  powers  generally,  and  a  vast  over* 
appreciation  of  them,  when  they  seemed  to  be  under  spiritual  guid- 
ance. And  all  these  contradictions  are  now  reaching  a  head,  aad 
threatening  the  extinction  of  their  body. 

The  Prednfterian. 

We  pass  to  those  whose  objections  are  prindpally  and  express- 
ly against  Episcopacy.  Some  of  these  turn  upon  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  some  are  derived  from  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  some 
are  founded  upon  experience*  The  first  take  this  form — *  Christ  is 
the  only  Bishop  of  his  Church.  AU  attempts  to  substitute  another 
overseership,  for  hb,  are  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  our  re- 
latioti  to  Him.  The  words  **  Call  no  man  your  father  upon  earth, 
for  one  is  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  though  they  do  not  in- 
terfere  with  the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  fathers  in  some  sense, 
for  St.  Paul  constantly  calls  himself  one,  do  assuredly  confound  all 
such  pretensions  to  fatherhood  as  the  Bishops  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  office  put  forth.  Assumption  and  domination,  the  very  oppo- 
site qualities  to  those  which  should  appear  in  a  ministry,  are  impli- 
ed in  the  conception  of  this  function.  And  secondly,  it  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  least  warrant  of  revelation^  That  the  word  inlaxonog  is 
to^'be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  no  one  will  dispute.  But 
it  is  found  in  such  connexions  as  show  that  the  officer  whom  it  de- 
notes was  not  distinguiilied  from  the  nresbyter^-'tfaat  the  Apostles^ 
at  all  ev^ts,  dkl  not  look  upon  the  diatinotioD  as  in  any-  wise  con* 
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nected  with  the  being  of  the  Church.  If  then  we  would  have  a 
Church  upon  a  scriptural  platforfn,  framed  according  to  Apostoli- 
cal precedent,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  Bishops  would  find  no 
place,  or  a  very  unimportant  place  in  it  But,  thirdly,  it  may  be 
said  that  we  cannot  return  strictly  to  those  precedents,  that  the 
Church  has  a  principle  of  life  and  authority  in  itself,  and  that  we 
are  to  consider  the  way  in  which  institutions  have  actually  devel* 
oped  themselves.  Very  well ;  then  look  at  all  the  cruelty,  usurpa- 
tion, pride,  secularity,  which  have  been  manifested  by  these  spirit- 
ual fathers.  And  then  say,  whether  the  history  of  the  Church 
be  not  as  conclusive  a  witness  against  them  as  the  words  of  ini^i- 
ration.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  objection  which  is  founded  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  does  not  merely  affect  the  principle  of  Epis- 
copacy. Its  application  is  very  wide  indeed.  Presbyterians  b 
general  have  perceived  that  it  strikes  at  the  notion  of  any  human 
priesthood.  If  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  universal  Bishop,  interfere 
with  the  existence  of  earthly  Bishops,  the  fact  that  He  is  the  Priest 
of  his  Church,  of  course  makes  it  impossible  that  any  inferior  per- 
sons should  usurp  that  name.  Probably  the  last  case  will  be  ielt 
to  be  stronger  than  the  first ;  at  all  events,  many  persons  are  found 
to  denounce  the  use  of  the  words  UQcvg  and  Sacerdos  in  the  Divine 
economy,  who  will  contend  stoutly  for  the  importance  of  Bishops. 
Now  I  wish  it  might  be  considered,  that  if  these  phrases  be  on  this 
ground  denied  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  they  must  on  the 
same  ground  be  denied  to  the  members  of  it.  The  words,  *'  We 
are  made  Kings  and  Priests  unto  God,"  which  are  so  often  quoted 
to  confute  the  pretensions  of  a  particular  caste  or  ministry,  are 
themselves  profane  and  dangerous  words.  They  are  appropriating 
to  the  servant  the  acts  and  offices  which,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
exclusively  appertain  to  the  Lord.  Nor  can  the  argument  stop 
here.  There  must  be  a  careful  weeding  out  in  theological  books, 
and  above  all,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  of  every  phrase  which, 
being  first  used  to  describe  the  head  of  the  body,  is  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  the  body  itself,  or  to  any  of  its  members.  I  beseech  any 
one  calmly  and  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  effect  which  such  a 
change  must  produce— I  do  not  say  in  the  dialect  of  Christianity, 
but— in  its  deepest  and  most  essential  principles.    For  surely,  if  it 
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have  one  principle  which  more  essentially  belongs  to  it  than  ano- 
ther,  this  is  the  one,  that  the  language  which  makes  Christ  known 
to  us,  is  the  only  language  which  can  fitly  make  the  Church  known 
to  us.  Not  merely  Catholic  divinity,  but  Puritan  divinity,  recog- 
nises the  identification  of  offices  in  Christ  and  in  his  faithful  mem- 
bers, as  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  the  Oospel.  Where,  I  ask,  is 
the  line  to  be  drawn  ? 

Whence  arises  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  state  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  of  each  member  of  the  Church,  b  the  image  of 
hb  state  who  has  redeemed  it ;  and  the  impropriety  of  the  doctrini^, 
that  every  office  in  the  Church  is  the  image  of  some  office  perform- 
ed by  Christ  in  his  own  person — is  the  means  by  that  office  present- 
ed to  men,  and  made  effectual  for  them  through  all  time  ? 

I  have  no  more  earnest  desire  than  that  the  proposition  which  I 
have  put  forward :  *  If  the  Incarnation  mean  any  things  if  the 
Church  be  not  a  dream,  all  offices  exercised  by  her  on  behaffqf  Att- 
manity  must  be  offices  first  exercised  by  Christy  should  be  set  side 
by  side  with  the  Presbyterian  proposition,  ^  It  is  profane  and  wick- 
ed to  c^pfly  to  ordinary  human  creatures,  the  names  whid^  designate 
the  works  and  offices  of  Christ^  that  each  should  be  pushed  to  its 
furthest  consequences,  and  that  each  should  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  holiest  men  among  those  whose  educational  preju- 
dices would  lead  them  to  reject  Episcopacy.  I  have  no  fear  as  to 
the  result ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  great  collateral  advantage 
would  follow  from  this  method  of  considering  the  subject.  We 
are  constantly  asked  how  we  dare  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  an 
outward  ordinance,  as  if  it  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  great  essen- 
tial truths  of  the  Gospel.  Is  it  not  at  best  a  mere  outwork  of 
Christianity  ?  Our  answer  is  derived  from  this  great  Presbyterian 
argument.  That  cannot  be  a  trifle  which  involves  the  most  oppo- 
site conception  of  the  whole  order  of  the  Church  and  of  human 
society.  If  the  objection  we  have  been  considering  be  a  true  one, 
the  language  which  the  most  earnestly  religious  men  have  been 
using,  at  the  times  when  they  were  most  religious,  when  they 
were  striving  to  express  the  most  spiritual  and  fundamental  truths,  is 
inconsistent  language,  and  must  be  abandoned.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  principle  be  a  true  one,  it  must  be  a  question  of  the 
highest  practical  moment,  whether  the  idea  of  Christ's  Episcopacy 
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.or  of  bis  Priesthood  can  be  preserved  among  men,  when  that, 
which  upon  this  hypothesis  is  the  divine  method  for  prescrviog 
.them,  has  been  rejected. 

2.  '  But  this  view,  however  it  may  be  defended  by  theories,  re- 
ceives no  justification  from  Scripture.'  I  admit  at  once,  that  if 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  set  before  me,  and  I  were  desired  to 
make  out  from  them  alone  what  the  office  of  the  Overseer  wa^  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Presbyter,  I  should  decline  the  task 
as  hopeless.  Nor  do  I  think,  that  if  I  were  allowed  to  add  to  the 
hints  which  this  book  supplies,  all  that  I  could  gather  with  respect 
to  these  particular  names  from  the  Epistles,  I  should  be  much 
nearer  to  satisfaction.  My  difficulty,  I  confess,  is  to  understand 
how,  from  these  scattered  notices,  the  Presbyterian  has  been  able 
to  arrive  at  the  clear  and  satisfying  conclusion,  that  the  whole 
Church  for  thirteen  centuries,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Church 
for  sixteen  centuries,  has  been  utterly  wrong  in  believing  that  such 
an  officer  as  the  one  who  is  understood  by  the  word  Bishop,  is 
meant  to  exbt  in  it.  I  should  be  sorry  upon  such  evidence  to  con- 
demn the  very  paltriest  ceremony  which  could  allege  a  similar  pre* 
scription  in  its  favour.  Of  course,  therefore,  I  should  be  equally 
sorry  to  put  in  such  evidence  as  supplying  the  original  title-deed  of 
the  institution.  For,  were  there  no  other,  I  should  scarcely  know 
how  to  state  the  question  which  is  to  be  settled.  The  Presbyterian 
would  not  allow  me  to  word  it  thus :  '  Did  there  exist  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  an  order  of  priests  distinct  from  that  of  Bish- 
ops V  for  he  does  not  admit  that  there  is  an  order  of  priests  any 
more  than  one  of  Bishops,  nor  should  I  be  at  all  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain how  soon  the  functions  which  I  attribute  to  the  priest  became 
separated  from  those  which  I  suppose  belong  to  the  Bishop.  The 
only  point,  therefore,  which  could  be  brought  into  debate,  would 
be  whether  the  word  fTilaxoTio^'  always  means  in  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  pastor  of  a  number  of  congregations,  and 
the  word  nQea^vTegog  always  means,  in  the  same  language,  the 
pastor  of  one ;  a  question  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer  in 
the  negative.  But  when  I  turn  again  to  these  Acts  and  these 
Epistles,  I  find  a  name  which  puzzles  roe  much  more  t)ian  either  of 
these ;  one  which  meets  me  at  every  turn,  one  which  is  implied  in 
every  sentence  of  them,  one  of  which  I  must  get  a  solution  some- 
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where  if  I  can.  What  manner  of  people  are  these  ApasUts  \rho8e 
acts  are  recorded  in  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  whose  letters  are  pre- 
served for  the  perpetual  instruction  of  the  Church  ?  It  may  be 
answered,  'They  were  the  persons  selected  by  our  Lord  to  be  with 
Him  in  his  temptations  while  He  was  upon  earth,  and  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  his  resurrection  after  He  had  left  the  world.'  No  doubt 
these  were  the  functions  of  the  first  twelve  disciple&  The  Incar- 
nation of  Christ  was  to  be  the  ground  of  the  new  kingdom ;  it  was 
needful  that  there  should  be  persons  who  had  seen  and  handled  the 
word  of  life.  About  this  matter  there  is  no  dispute.  The  question 
is,  first,  whether  the  fruits  of  the  Incarnation  ceased  with  the  time 
when  our  Lord  left  the  world,  or  whether  they  only  began  to 
show  themselves;  next,  whether  the  form  which  Christ  himself 
gave  to  the  infant  k'mgdom,  was  the  form  which  it  was  to  retain 
through  all  the  future  circumstances  of  its  development;  and 
therefore,  Srdly,  whether  the  office  of  the  Apostles  was  to  be  de- 
funct when  the  particular  circumstances  which  made  the  name  ap- 
propriate had  ceased  to  exist  If  the  apostleship  were  inseparably 
connected  with  its  first  accidents,  it  would  seem  strange  that  St 
Paul,  whose  calling  was  of  an  altogether  different  kind  from  that 
of  the  twelve,  who  had  not  been  with  our  Lord  during  his  stay 
upon  earth,  who  was  expressly  a  witness  of  that  state  of  glory  in 
which  we  believe  that  Christ  is  now,  as  much  as  when  He  stopped 
the  persecutor  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  should  have  so  eagerly 
asserted  for  himself  the  position  and  the  powers  of  an  Apostle.  It 
would  seem  strange,  too,  that  those  powers,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
other  Apostles  were  able  to  go  forth  witnessing  of  their  Master'^ 
resurrection,  were  not  those  which  they  derived  from  Him  while 
He  was  upon  earth,  not  those  even  which  they  received  from  Him 
immediately  after  his  resurrection,  but  were  those  which  came 
upon  them  after  He  had  gone  out  of  the  sight  of  men,  and  was  as- 
cended on  high  that  He  might  fill  all  things.  The  question,  there- 
fore, to  be  decided  when  this  evidence  is  brought  before  us,  is  sim- 
ply whether  there  was  or  was  not  to  be  continued  in  the  Church , 
any  office  corresponding  in  its  essential  characteristics  to  that  one 
which  we  judge  from  the  New  Testament  to  be  the  distinguishing 
one  of  the  Church  at  its  foundation.  The  common  opinion  is, 
that  by  the  perpetuation  of  this  office  the  Church  has  been  per- 
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petaated ;  the  connexion  of  different  ages  with  each  other  realised; 
the  wholeness  and  unity  of  the  body  declared.  The  changei 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  this  office  we  suppose 
to  be  changes  as  to  name,  as  to  the  number  of  the  persons  feeling 
it,  as  to  the  limits  of  their  government ;  changes,  some  of  them 
presupposed  in  the  very  existence  of  a  body  which  was  to  have  an 
unlimited  expansion ;  none  of  them  affecting  its  nature  or  its  o\h 
ject  The  Presbyterian  says  that  no  institution  of  the  kind  does 
exist  in  the  Church ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  platform  of  the  Church 
in  the  present  day  is  not  the  apostolic  platform.  Yet  he  says  this  in 
the  same  breath  with  which  he  protests  against  our  departure  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament  practice,  and  calls  upon  us  to 
abandon  all  ecclcaastical  precedents  for  the  sake  of  conforming 
to  it. 

3.  One  of  the  main  reasons  which  he  gives  for  this  exhortation, 
is  the  gross  corruption  and  secularity  which  have  been  the  result  of 
the  Episcopal  system  wherever  it  has  been  established.  I  nather 
meet  this  charge  by  saying  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  nor 
by  special  pleading  the  instances  which  are  brought  forward  in 
support  of  it ;  nor  by  resorting  to  the  seldom  satisfactory  common- 
place, that  the  abuse  of  an  institution  is  no  argument  against  its 
use.  I  might  with  far  more  reason  and  success  produce  the  facts, 
which  prove  that  in  nearly  every  case  in  which  the  Church  has 
enlarged  her  borders,  in  which  the  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all 
nations"  has  been  really  acted  out,  Bishops  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  fulfilling  the  command  and  obtaining  the  promise.  But 
I  would  rather  place  the  argument  on  another  ground  :  I  would 
undertake  to  show,  and  I  would  go  through  all  ecclesiastical  history 
in  support  of  the  position,  that  the  secularity  of  Bishops  has  been 
in  all  cases  the  effect  of  their  not  believing  in  the  dignity  and 
divinity  of  their  own  ordination ;  and  the  assumption  of  any  par- 
ticular Bishop  has  always  been  the  effect  of  his  denying  the  dignity 
and  effect  of  his  brethren's  ordination.  You  show  me  a  Bishop 
who  is  in  all  respects  a  splendid  feudal  lord,  with  his  hounds  and 
his  falcons — his  sumptuous  table —his  armed  retrainers.  Well!  I 
see  a  man  who  feels  about  his  office,  just  as  you  do,  that  it  carries 
with  it  no  divine  authority  ;  that  he  is  under  no  responsibility  for 
the  exercise  of  it  except  to  the  class  in  which  he  moves,  and  to  the 
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civil  power  which  has  added  certain  honours  to  it.  My  wish  is  to 
core  him  of  the  habit  of  feeling  which  you  would  rivet  in  him. 
But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  *  were  he  a  Christian  minister  he  would 
not  be  tempted  to  this  secularity.' — What  do  you  mean  by  such 
words  1  Do  you  mean  that  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  any  seculari- 
ty — that  the  parochial  clergyman,  comfortably  settled  in  his  manse, 
has  not  the  temptation  to  sink  into  the  habits  of  an  ordinary  mem- 
ber of  the  middle  class — that  the  mendicant  friar,  or  the  itinerant 
Protestant  preacher,  is  not  liable  to  be  infected  by  the  set  to  whom 
he  ministers,  and  by  whom  he  obtains  his  livelihood  1  You  cannot 
say  this  without  outraging  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  the  wit- 
ness of  experience.  Secularity  of  some  kind, — (of  what  kind  the 
character  of  the  age,  of  the  man,  of  his  company  determines,) 
has  assailed,  and  must  always  assail  every  man  in  this  worid ;  and 
I  believe  there  is  no  deliverance  from  it  for  any  man,  but  in  the 
belief  that  he  has  a  vocation.  Whether  it  is  in  accordance  or 
not  with  the  order  of  Providence,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ's 
flock  should  be  also  ministers  of  the  nation,  and  that  each  class 
of  the  nation  should  feel  the  influence  of  some  one  of  its  classes, 
I  shall  consider  in  a  future  section.  On  the  subject  of  Episcopal 
assumption,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  history  of  popes  and  partriarchs 
for  a  proof,  that  the  occasion  of  it  is  ever  an  exaltation  of  some 
advantage  of  place  or  circumstance  connected  with  the  order  above 
the  order  itself. 

Objeciions  to  an  absolving  power  in  ministers. 

I  have  said  that  the  main  principle  of  the  Presbyterian  argu- 
ment is  as. directly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  as  it  is  to 
the  idea  of  Episcopacy.  In  dealing  with  the  one  question,  then,  I 
have  implicitly  discussed  the  other.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  a 
priesthood  is  so  much  involved  with  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  that 
my  last  section  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  statement  of  my 
views  respecting  it  Still  there  is  so  much  horror  in  many  minds 
of  that  absolving  power  which  I  have  attributed  to  the  Christian 
Bishop  and  to  those  whom  he  endows  with  it,  and  their  complaints 
involve  consequences  of  so  practical  a  character,  that  I  think  I 
should  be  wrong  not  to  give  them  a  separate  consideration.  I  do 
not  class  them  under  the  head  of  Presbyterian  objections,  because 
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there  are  many  Episcopalians  who  appear  to  share  in  them.    They 
may  be  expressed  thus : 

*  According  to  St.  Paul,  those  who  believe  in  Christ  are  justified 
from  all  things  from  which  they  could  not  be  justified  by  the  Law 
of  Moses.-  Ambassadors  are  sent  forth  to  declare  Christ's  Goqiel 
to  men,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  prevented  from  believing  bj 
the  want  of  hearing ;  in  order  that  if  they  believe  they  may  re- 
oeive  this  justification  and  freedom  of  the  conscience.  This  is  the 
true  office  of  the  minister ;  all  these  are  accidental  and  subordinate 
to  it  He  may  own  orders  and  governments  in  the  Church,  Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal,  Apostolical,  what  you  will ;  but  the  preaching 
of  Christ  is  his  true  and  essential  function :  his  commission  is  to  do 
this«  this  first,  this  above  all  things.  When  he  pretends  that  be 
has  some  other  way  of  relieving  the  conscience  than  this;  when  be 
aays  that  he  has  the  power  of  pardoning  and  absolving, — that  be 
may  pronounce  men  free  from  their  sins, — he  is  not  only  committing 
a  fearful  usurpation  upon  the  rights  of  Christ,  he  is  actually  mis* 
understanding  and  denying  the  true  character  of  his  own  oflBoe. 
He  deprives  himself  of  his  true  power,  in  hb  eagerness  to  grasp  a 
power  which  has  never  been  given  him  by  God,  and  can  never  be 
of  the  least  use  to  man.' 

There  is  one  point  which  is  very  important  to  take  notice  of  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  According  to  the  idea  which  has  always 
existed  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  same  person  to  whom  the 
function  of  absolving  is  committed  has  also  the  function  of  ad- 
ministering the  Eucharist.  These  two  duties  never  have  been 
separated,  and  it  is  most  needful  that  they  should  be  contemplated 
in  their  relation  to  each  other ;  for  if  the  Eucharist  be  that  act  in 
which  the  worshipper  is  especially  brought  into  direct  communion 
with  his  Lord,  that  act  in  which  the  mere  human  and  visible  agent 
is  most  entirely  lost  and  forgotten,  or  only  contemplated  as  one  who 
bears  witness  that  He  whom  he  serves  is  a  living  and  actual  person, 
we  must  suppose  that  this  is  a  key  to  the  whole  character  of  the 
office,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  exercised.  If,  again,  the  Eucharist 
involve  at  once  a  confession  of  sins  on  the  part  of  the  receivers,  a 
thankful  acknowledgment  of  a  state  of  fellowship  and  blessedness 
with  their  Lord,  into  which  they  have  been  brought,  though  they 
may  have  walked  most  unworthily  of  it,  the  acceptance  of  a  pledge 
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of  forgiveness  for  the  past,  strength  for  the  present — a  strength  only 
to  be  realized  by  union  with  the  invisible  Lord, — a  promise  of  future 
blessings,  to  be  attained  in  the  same  way  and  in  no  other,  this  would 
jKem  to  determine  the  nature  of  that  particular  function  which  the 
minister  presumes  to  exercise  when  he  pronounces  absolution.  His 
whole  object  is  to  present  Christ  to  men  and  men  to  Christ  really 
and  practically.  Suppose  him  in  the  congregation,  he  is  there  to 
represent  its  unity,  to  offer  before  God  as  a  whole  body,  to  confess 
the  sins  which  its  members  have  committed  by  separating  them- 
selves from  the  body.  Then  he  is  a  witness  of  Christ's  continual 
intercession  for  the  entire  Church.  Suppose  him  alone,  with  any 
particular  member  of  the  congregation,  he  is  with  him  to  preserve 
Jiim  in  the  unity  of  the  Church,  to  present  before  God  his  tears  and 
contrition  for  having  lived  unworthy  of  his  position  in  it  Then 
be  is  a  witness  of  Christ's  distinct  intercession  for  every  member 
of  his  flock.  But  still  this  can  be  but  half  fab  duty.  The  incar- 
nation means  very  little,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  mere  delu«on,if 
there  be  not  a  voice  speaking  from  heaven  as  well  as  one  crying 
/rom  earth ;  if  the  one  be  not  an  answer  to  the  other,  if  the  minis- 
ter may  not  say  to  the  congregation, '  God  has  heard  your  petitions^ 
rise  up  as  pardoned  men,  with  strength  to  offer  up  praises  and 
prayers,  with  strength  to  do  your  work,'  the  confession  is  but  half 
xeal — the  Gospel  is  not  real  at  all.  And  if  he  may  not  say  in  like 
manner  to  the  sick  and  solitary  penitent,  God  accepts  thy  tears  and 
pardons  thy  sin,  I  do  not  see  what  he  means  by  saying  that  he  has 
authority  to  preach  forgiveness  of  sins.  He  preaches  forgiveness 
to  those  who  will  accept  it,  understanding  its  nature  and  purpose ; 
receiving  it  not  as  a  license  to  the  conscience,  but  as  a  deliveranoe 
of  it.  He  delivers  forgiveness  under  precisely  the  same  conditions. 
How  many  of  the  congregation  are  in  a  state  of  mind  to  claim 
their  fellowship  with  Christ  and  each  other,  and  so  to  take  the  mercy 
which  is  freely  given  them — whether  the  individual  man  cfin  do 
this — God  only  knows.  The  absolver  at  all  events  has  spoken  the 
truth ;  he  has  acted  out  his  commission ;  the  rest  he  must  leave.  His 
public  preaching,  his  private  exhortations,  are  all  intended  to  remove 
some  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of  those  to  whom  he  has  been 
sent ;  to  explain  to  them  the  meaning  of  their  confession  and  of 
bis  absolution;  to  prevent  their  offering  the  one,  or  receiving 
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the  other  in  vain  ;  to  binder  them  from  taming  dther  to  an  evil 
account 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no 
greater  peril  in  this  doctrine,  than  in  the  one  which  makes  preadi- 
ing  the  main  work  and  office  of  a  minister.  As  to  misconstnictioOy 
there  is,  at  all  events,  no  greater  likelihood  of  it  in  the  case  of 
words  which  are  not  our  own,  which  are  spoken  in  the  name  of 
Ood,  and  on  the  most  solemn  occasion,  than  in  the  case  of  wordi 
which,  under  whatever  teaching  from  above,  we  have  composed, 
which  must  be  mixed  with  our  own  peculiar  modes  of  expression 
and  habits  of  thought.  So  much  I  think  must  be  admitted  hj 
every  one,  who  considers  the  subject  without  prgudice.  And  the 
question  which  such  a  person  might  be  inclined  to  ask,  would  per- 
haps be  this:  'Where  is  the  great  difference?  You  mean  bj 
your  absolving  power  just  what  others  mean  by  preaching  the 
(JospeL  Let  this  be  clearly  understood,  and  then  no  GhristiaB 
would  object  to  your  statements  any  longer.'  My  answer  is,  I 
cannot  make  this  explanation,  because  it  would  not  be  a  true  one. 
I  do  conceive,  there  is  very  great  difference  between  the  notion 
that  the  act  of  absolution  which  the  minister  pronounces  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  is  that  act  which  interprets  the  object  of  his 
preaching,  and  the  notion  that  he  is  sent  to  preach,  and  that  be- 
cause he  preaches,  be  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  absolve.  The  differ- 
ence seems  to  me  to  be  this;  in  the  former  case  the  minister  pre- 
sents Christ  actually  and  personally  to  his  congregation.  His  office 
is  a  witness  of  Christ's  presence  among  them,  of  Christ's  relation 
to  them.  It  is  grounded  on  the  acknowledgment  of  an  actual  union 
between  the  body  and  its  Head.  In  the  other  case  there  is  much 
speech,  it  may  be  eloquent,  it  may  be  true  speech,  about  Christ, 
his  work,  and  his  offices.    But  it  is 

a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean  ; 

a  description  of  what  is  very  good  and  beautiful,  and  what  man 
wants,  but  not  the  thing  itself,  not  the  reality.  I  appeal  to  the 
history  of  modem  preaching  whether  this  be  not  the  case,  and  to 
the  complaints  of  men  in  all  directions,  whether  it  is  not  felt  to  be 
the  case.    And  if  so  it  must  be  a  serious  question  in  what  way 
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those  ends  may  be  best  accomplished,  which  I  fully  believe  that 
the  objectors  I  am  now  addressing  sincerely  desire,  the  end  of 
bringing  men  more  directly  in  contact  with  the  true  and  unseen 
Absolver ;  the  end  of  makmg  his  ministers  understand  that  they 
are  nothing  except  as  representatives  of  Him,  that  they  do  nothing, 
except  as  they  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  Him.  Let  it  be 
considered  patiently  and  calmly,  whether  a  priest,  who  habitually 
believes,  that  as  he  may  confess  in  the  people's  name,  so  he  may 
absolve  in  Christ's  name,  must  not  have  a  humbler  sense  of  his 
own  insignificance,  a  greater  confidence  in  an  invisible  kingdom, 
a  more  serious  conviction  that  all  men  are  meant  to  be  members  of 
it,  than  one  who  believes  that  he  has  ever  so  many  gifts,  merely 
bestowed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  announce  the  message 
of  salvation.  .And  do  we  not  find,  in  fact,  that  the  best  of  those 
men,  whose  education  and  theories  would  induce  them  to  adopt  the 
latter  opinion,  have  been  led  in  practical  life,  in  the  conduct  and 
disciplme  of  their  flocks,  in  their  intercourse  with  them  as  well  as 
in  their  discourses  to  them,  to  act  upon  the  former  1 

The  followers  of  Mr.  Irving. 

Out  of  the  heart  of  Presby  terianism  have  arisen  a  class  of  per* 
sons,  whose  objections  to  our  Episcopacy  assume  the  most  opposite 
form  posdble  to  that  which  we  were  just  now  considering.  A  few 
words  respecting  this  modern  development  of  ecclesiastical  feeling 
will  throw  great  light  upon  the  whole  subject. 

In  answering  the  Quaker  argument  respecting  the  relation  of 
the  Old  to  the  New  Testament  mmistry,  I  have  maintained  the  idea 
of  ministerial  Succession  to  be  one  which  is  justified  by  the  analogy 
of  God's  dealings,  and  which  has  not  been  made  obsolete  by  any 
of  the  new  conditions  which  the  Gospel  dispensation  has  intro- 
duced. The  difference  in  the  mode  of  presenting  or  manifesting 
the  idea  seems  to  be  clearly  determined  by  the  difference  between 
a  national  and  a  universal  kingdom ;  the  hereditary  tradition,  ac- 
companied with  a  solemn  consecration,  expresses  the  character  of 
the  one :  make  consecration  the  substance  of  the  tradition,  and 
abolish  the  family  limitation,  we  have  the  true  nature  of  the  other. 
This  conclusion  is  so  obvious,  and  has  been  so  much  assumed  in  the 
history  of  Christendom,  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  occasion 
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for  disputing  about  it,  except  with  those  'who,  like  the  Qaakerv, 
reject  outward  ordination  altogether.  Admit  ordination,  and  you 
admit  the  principle  of  succession ;  you  admit  the  improbability  tst 
that  succession  having  been,  in  any  important  instance,  infringed 
by  those  who  habitually  recognised  it ;  at  all  erents,  you  admit 
that  the  onus  probandi  lies  upon  those  who  allege  such  an  infringe- 
ment, to  show  when  it  took  place  and  wherein  it  consisted. 

This,  I  say,  would  be  the  natural  state  of  the  argument,  sappos-  - 
ing  no  other  consideration  to  intervene.  But  those  who  bad  aban* 
doned  Episcopacy  by  degree  felt  that  a  great  link — if  my  view  of 
Episcopacy  as  the  great  bond  of  a  Christendom  life  be  the  correet 
one,  the  great  link — between  them  and  the  older  Church  had  been 
cut  off.  They  were  therefore  much  more  concerned  than  thrir 
fathers,  who  were  not  equally  conscious  of  this  severance,  couM  be, 
to  f  rove,  first,  that  there  was  some  flaw  in  the  idea  of  saccessioii 
as  it  obtained  among  Episcopalians  generally ;  secondly,  that  thej 
possessed  some  adequate  substitute  for  this  idea.  The  flaw  was 
easily  found.  The  whole  Church,  to  say  the  least  from  the  time  of 
Hildebrand,  but  most  likely  from  a  much  earlier  time,  down  to  the 
Reformation,  had  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  witnesses  in 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  a  popish  and  corrupt  Church;  through 
the  Bishops  of  this  Church  and  no  other  the  transmission  of  powers 
and  gifts  must  have  come  to  those  who  claimed  them  in  later  days. 
But  secondly,  it  was  said  that  the  reformed  bodies  had  lost  nothing 
by  the  breach  of  formal  ministerial  connexion  with  the  first  ages, 
seeing  that  they  had  preserved  the  really  important  succession ; 
they  had  inherited  the  pure  apostolical  doctrine. 

Now  just  so  long  as  men  could  calmly  acquiesce  in  the  notion 
that  Christians  form  a  sect  professing  certain  sound  opinions,  more 
probable  and  more  useful  than  those  of  Mahomet  or  of  Confu- 
cius,— ^just  so  long  as  this  notion  was  felt  to  correspond  with  the 
descriptions  which  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  give  of  the  purposes 
for  which  they  came  into  the  world — these  two  statements  seemed 
reasonable  and  satisfactory.  It  was  nothing  strange  that  the  sect 
should  almost  cease  for  a  time,  or  be  only  preserved  in  a  few  men, 
about  whose  very  names  there  is  great  confusion,  about  whose  opin* 
ions  and  practices  a  much  greater ;  nothing  strange  that  identity 
of  opinions,  (though  it  might  be  somewhat  hard  to  establish  in  a 
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court  of  law  the  identity  of  the  dogmas  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  those  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  and  Germany  during  the 
eighteenth  century,)  should  be  received  as  the  one  sign  that  the 
sect  had  reappeared.     But  the  moment  any  one  was  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  Gospel  spoke  of  a  kingdom — a  kingdom  actually 
to  be  set  up  among  men, — they  became  exceedingly  perplexed. 
At  first  it  was  easy  to  treat  these  words  as  belonging  to  the  future, 
as  pointing  to  that  which  shall  be  after  a  second  appearing  of  our 
Lord,  not  to  that  which  was  the  effect  of  his  Incarnation  and  As- 
cension.    But  there  was  much  which  could  not  bear  this  construc- 
tion ;  and  supposing  there  was  to  be  a  Church  in  the  world  at  all 
between  the  first  and  second  advent,  it  must  be  something  answer- 
ing to  these  words,  it  could  not  be  something  wholly  different  in 
kind  from  that  which  they  set  forth.     But  a  sect  professing  certain 
dogmas,  would  be  something  wholly  different  in  kind  from  the 
Church  therein  spoken  of.    There  was  still  an  escape  to  the  idea 
of  a  purely  spiritual  body,  but  that  escape  was  fairly  open  only  to 
the  Quakers,  and  with  them  the  Presbyterians  had  no  sympathy. 
They  had  admitted  an  organization ;  they  had  said  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Church  ought  to  express  itself  through  this  organiza- 
tion ;  they  had  looked  upon  the  ministry  as  forming  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  it ;  they  had  constantly  referred  to  the  Scriptures  as 
exhibiting  the  model  and  idea  of  the  Church's  constitution. 

Pressed  by  these  difficulties,  the  late  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  betook  himself  to  the  belief 
that  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  had  preserved  a  succession  of  ministers 
in  its  Presbytery ;  at  the  same  time  maintaining,  as  stoutly  as  any 
one  of  his  countrymen  could,  that  a  human  Episcopacy  is  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  Christ's  universal  lordship.  But  it  could 
not  escape  a  person  of  so  much  reflection  and  honesty  as  Mr.  Irving, 
first,  that  whatever  succession  of  a  ministerial  kind  had  been  fore- 
told in  the  Scriptures,  or  believed  in  any  age  of  the  Church,  was 
an  Apostolical  succession ;  that  is  to  say,  a  succession  of  persons 
possessing  the  essential  part  of  the  Apostolical  functions.  And  it 
was  equally  clear,  that  by  his  own  argument  he  denied  the  descent 
of  any  such  function  upon  the  Scotch  ministers.  His  position, 
therefore,  could  not  be  long  tenable,  and  either  Mr.  Irving  himself, 
or  certainly  his  followers,  soon  abandoned  it  for  another.    They 
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admitted,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  Episcopal 
succession  which  had  been  in  the  Church  hitherto ;  they  admitted, 
at  any  rate,  the  importance  of  the  idea  of  such  a  succession ;  but 
they  said  that  something  was  yet  wanting,  and  had  been  wanting 
ever  since  the  first  ages,  to  give  the  Church  its  true  completeness : 
viz.  a  distinct  order  of  Apostles,  who  should  either  supersede  the 
present  order  of  Bishops,  or,  at  least,  to  whom  they  should  do  hom- 
age, and  from  whom  they  should  derive  their  authority. 

Now  setting  aside  all  questions  which  are  merely  collateral  to 
this  doctrine,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  persons  of  these  Apostles 
are  to  be  ascertained,  &c.,  the  reader  will  see  at  once  how  much 
plausibility  there  must  be  in  it,  to  men  in  the  state  of  mind  I  have 
described.  They  have  been  taught  that  the  Church  for  many  cen- 
turies was  in  a  kind  of  abeyance ;  they  know  from  experience  that 
no  part  of  it  is  in  a  right  condition  now ;  they  think  that  the  faults 
they  see  are  faults  arising  from  disorganization ;  if  they  can  dis- 
cover a  defect  of  organization  which  has  existed  from  the  very  first 
ages,  how  easily  are  these  facts  explained,  how  evident  the  origin 
of  them !  In  like  manner,  the  habit  which  they  have  received  from 
their  instructors,  of  looking  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  true  guides  to 
all  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Church ;  and  the  conviction 
which  they  have  acquired  in  their  maturer  years,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures derive  their  explanation  from  the  history  of  the  Church,  are 
by  this  hypothesis  reconciled.  They  do  homage  to  the  plain  letter 
of  Scripture,  and  yet  it  is  a  letter  which  means  nothing  except  in 
reference  to  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Thus,  too,  they  are 
able  to  connect  the  idea  of  a  restoration  of  spiritual  life  and  spirit- 
ual gifts  to  the  Church,  with  the  strongest  recognition  of  its  organic 
and  visible  character.  When  there  are  such  inward  reasons  for 
acquiescence  in  this  faith,  there  is  little  use  in  making  assaults  upon 
its  outworks.  Men  are  not  likely  to  be  laughed  out  of  an  opinion 
which  seems  to  bring  all  their  other  thoughts  into  harmony,  merely 
by  being  told  that  they  are  paying  a  superstitious  homage  to  the 
number  twelve,  or  that  the  sudden  recovery  of  an  apostolic  order 
after  an  intermission  of  eighteen  centuries  is  most  improbable. 
They  will  say,  in  answer  to  the  first  objection,  that  even  if  there 
be  no  meaning  and  mystery  in  numbers,  they  have  the  warrant  of 
Scripture  for  attaching  this  number  to  this  particular  case.     And 
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in  answer  to  the  second,  they  will  say  that  if  it  be  the  purpose  of 
God  to  uphold  his  Church  in  the  world,  and  to  heal  the  breaches 
in  it,  they  think  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  He  will,  by  any  means 
or  by  any  interference,  renew  that  which  seems  indispensable  to  it. 

Nor  can  I  help  perceiving  that  the  arguments  by  which  Epis- 
copacy and  Episcopal  succession  are  sometimes  defended,  have  a 
tendency  to  strengthen  these  convictions.  As  Presbyterians  have 
been  the  persons  with  whom  writers  on  this  subject  have  chiefly 
held  controversy,  they  have  in  a  manner  assumed  the  existence  of 
two  orders  in  the  Church,  and  tried,  by  such  means  as  they  had,  to 
prove  that  a  third  was  also  necessary.  *  Now  this  method  of  resolv- 
ing the  Church  ministry  into  deacons  and  presbyters  plus  an  epis- 
copate, must  certainly  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  any 
careful  student  of  the  New  Testament,  that  this  episcopate  can 
have  no  close  connexion  with  that  apostolic  order  which  is  evi- 
dently the  root  of  all  others,  and  in  which  they  all  originally  dwelt. 
Again,  from  certain  ways  of  speaking  respecting  the  Episcopal 
succession  which  have  been  prevalent  among  us,  the  feeling  has 
certainly  been  communicated  to  many  minds  that  it  is  necessary, 
because  the  first  Apostles  had  an  ordination  from  Christ  himself, 
and  because  the  effect,  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  effect  of  that 
ordination  has  communicated  itself  through  a  series  of  hands  to 
those  who  represent  them  in  later  ages.  I  do  not  say  that  any 
defender  of  the  succession  would  state  the  reason  for  it  in  this  form, 
but  certainly  the  contemners  of  it  must  suppose  that  this  is  intend- 
ed ;  otherwise  they  would  not  resort  to  their  jokes  about  a  virus 
which  must  have  lost  its  power  by  repeated  inoculations,  or  about 
gifls  which  must  have  been  spoiled  through  the  unclean  hands  that 
have  transmitted  them.  And  supposing  such  a  feeling  in  any  de- 
gree to  prevail,  we  can  conceive  how  utterly  shocking  it  must  be 
to  men  whose  belief  is  that  Christ  is  still  present  in  the  Church, 
and  that  He  would  still  communicate  actual  powers  to  his  ministers 
if  their  faithlessness  did  not  interfere. 

But  supposing  it  were  calmly  represented  to  those  who  have 
adopted  this  theory,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  which  has  al- 
ways prevailed  in  the  Church,  the  episcopate  does  contain  in  it  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  delivery  of  absolution,  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  ministering  to  the  sick  and  poor — all 
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the  Junctions^  in  sbort,  v^hich  were  at  any  time  committed  by  oar 
Lord  to  lus  immediate  disciples ;  and  that  the  Bishops  have,  and 
ought  to  believe  they  have,  all  needful  powers  for  performing  theie 
fiinctions :  secondly,  that  their  connexion  with  previous  ages  and 
with  the  first  Apostles  is  maintained  expressly  as  a  witness  of  the 
permanent  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  of  the  continoed 
ibiding  of  Christ  in  it,  and  of  each  Bishop  in  each  age  being  hii 
«ervant  and  the  receiver  of  gifb  and  powers  directly  from  Him-*- 
•bey  may  begin  perhaps  to  view  the  whole  subject  somewhat  dif^ 
erently.  They  may  examine  somewhat  more  carefully  into  the 
{rounds  upon  which  they  hdve  rested  their  belief  of  a  super-epis- 
sopal  order,  and  if  they  should  be  convinced  that  any  charm  which 
;bere  may  have  been  in  the  number  of  the  Apostles  had  reference 
to  their  Jewish  position,  and  was  broken  by  the  act  of  Christ  him- 
self when  he  called  Paul  to  the  same  dignity,  and  through  him 
destroyed  the  middle  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  that  it  was, 
at  least,  more  likely,  d  prioriy  that  an  oflSce  which  had  been  estab- 
lished with  so  much  solemnity  would  be  upheld  by  divine  power, 
than  that  it  would  be  destroyed  by  human  unbelief;  that  in  all 
other  cases  unbelief  displays  itself  in  doubting  find  denying  the 
existence  of  powers,  and  mistaking  the  character  of  a  function 
actually  possessed ;  that  such  unbelief  will  account  for  all  the 
painful  phenomena  which  the  history  of  the  episcopate  presents ; 
they  may  ask  themselves  with  some  anxiety,  whether  there  be  any 
reason  to  expect  that  an  order  will  be  introduced  by  signs  and 
wonders  which  seems  to  be  already  in  being,  whether  there  be  any 
tlung  to  justify  them  in  standing  aloof  from  the  body  of  Christ's 
universal  Church,  and  in  not  submitting  to  those  whom  He  has 
himself  placed  over  it 

T%e  Philosophical  Objedor. 

Between  this  class  of  reasoners,  and  the  one  with  whom  I  am 
next  to  engage,  there  seems  to  be  not  one  point  of  mutual  under- 
standing. The  modern  rationalistic  philosopher  admits  that  the 
word  '  priest,'  is  one  which  contains  much  historical  significance; 
nay,  which  even  yet  is  not  obsolete,  and  may  have  a  good  mean- 
ing. '  The  error  which  men  generally  commit  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  is  that  they  do  not  distinguish  between  the  essential 
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truth  and  the  fleetiDg  applications  of  the  word,  that  they  do  not  see 
-wherein  the  real  and  valuable  power  of  the  priest  consisted,  and 
who  inherit  that  power  in  our  day.  Churchmen  boast,  it  is  said, 
that  priests  were  the  conservators  of  letters,  and  that  they  led  men 
into  the  belief  of  a  government  which  is  not  outward  but  inward, 
not  over  the  body  but  over  the  mind.  True,  they  did  so ;  and  for 
this  we  are  to  remember  them  with  gratitude.  But  they  who  pos- 
sess their  name,  and  pretend  to  a  formal  succession  from  them,' 
have  no  such  influence ;  they  do  not  preserve  science  or  letters, 
they  are  afraid  of  both ;  they  are  anxious  only  to  keep  up  their 
religious  system.  The  real  men  of  letters  and  of  science,  tho^ 
who  make  us  feel  what  are  the  bonds  of  spiritual  intercourse  be* 
tween  persons  of  different  nations  and  kindreds,  those  who  lead  us 
to  the  apprehension  of  fixed  laws — these  are  the  true  priests,  these 
possess  the  faculty,  the  true  insight,  to  which  men  involuntarily 
pay  homage ;  the  more  they  have  been  recognised,  the  less  has 
the  outward  ordination  and  the  nominal  priesthood  been  regarded; 
ultimately  they  alone  will  be  honoured ;  the  counterfeit  thing  will 
be  cast  out  as  withered  and  worthless.' 

There  are  indications  in  this  language  of  a  desire,  which  I,  at 
least,  cannot  regard  without  the  greatest  sympathy— a  desire  to 
discover  that  which  is  real,  and  to  separate  it  from  whatever  is 
artificial,  temporary,  and  insincere.  I  shall  not  inquire  whether 
this  desire  dwell  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  adopt  the  phrases 
which  express  it;  whether  these  phrases  may  not  be  as  easily 
learnt  by  rote,  and  as  glibly  repeated  as  any  others;  whether  they 
may  not  offer  to  some  the  promise  of  an  easy  and  comfortable  sub- 
stitute for  any  zealous  efforts  to  disengage  their  own  minds  from 
the  frivolity  and  falsehood  which  they  so  eloquently  denounce. 
Such  questions  each  person  may  fitly  propose  to  himself:  I  would 
much  rather  deal  with  these  words  as  they  came  forth  from  the 
person  who  utters  them  with  the  least  self-deception,  with  the  most 
inward  longing  to  be  honest  himself  and  to  make  his  neighbours 
honest  To  such  a  person,  I  would  at  once  concede  that  his  main 
proposition  is  right  The  man  of  letters  and  the  man  of  science,  I 
believe,  are  called  of  Ood  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged; 
they  are  his  ministers^!  would  earnestly  wish  that  they  might  feel 
hemselvci  to  be  ao.    I  will  go  further;  I  will  admit  that  their 
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functioDy  especially  that  of  any  one  who  has  a  real  poetical  gift, 
does  answer  in  several  most  important  respects  to  that  of  the  an- 
dent  prophet ;  that  they  may,  without  any  impropriety,  be  said  to 
perform  a  similar  office,  and  to  be  endowed  with  powers  which 
correspond  to  the  circumstances  of  their  different  periods.  In  what 
sense  they  do  not  correspond,  in  what  respect  the  words  of  the 
Jewish  prophet  have  become  a  Scripture  and  are  taken  out  of  the 
circle  of  ordinary  words,  I  hope  to  consider  in  the  next  section.  Now  I 
am  speaking  of  them  as  living,  acting,  speaking  men,  and,  looking  at 
them  in  this  light,  I  think  it  far  more  important  to  mark  the  grounds  of 
thieir  essential  resemblance,  than  the  occasions  of  their  difference.  So 
far  from  wishing  the  modern  poet  or  philosopher  not  to  consider  him- 
self as  possessing  a  high  vocation  and  a  real  inspiration,  it  is  the  feel- 
ing which  I  should  most  wish  to  awaken  and  cultivate  in  him. 
What  I  dread  is  that  he  should  not  feel  this,  that  he  should  think  his 
words  are  his  own;  that  he  should  glorify  himself  on  his  powers, 
and  so  inevitably  deprave  them  and  abuse  them.  The  misery  ot 
the  last  age,  of  its  poets  especially,  was  that  they  utterly  cast  away 
this  belief.  When  they  talked  about  a  Muse  speaking  to  them  and 
teaching  them,  they  did  not  mean  what  they  said  ;  it  was  a  phrase 
merely  which  they  adopted  because  Homer  had  used  it  and  Virgil 
had  copied  it.  There  was  not  even  the  least  sense  of  the  words 
having  been  once  spoken  honestly ;  the  poor  old  singer  to  the 
maidens  of  the  Greek  isles  had,  forsooth,  invented  a  very  clever 
and  cunning  *  machinery.'  And  those  who  could  write  edifying 
critiques  on  "Paradise  Lost,"  could  suppose  that  Milton  had 
solemnly  invoked  that  Spirit,  who  prefers  before  all  temples  the 
upright  heart  and  pure,  with  the  same  profaneness  to  assist  him  in 
a  task  of  the  same  kind.  What  could  an  age  which  cherished  such 
thoughts  have  produced,  but  ingenious  satires  upon  the  follies  of  the 
day,  and  elaborate  efforts  to  clothe  the  ancients  in  its  laces  and 
ruffles? 

By  all  means,  then,  let  those  who  feel  their  gifts  strong  in 
them,  train  themselves  to  an  awful  and  humble  acknowledgment 
of  them,  and  of  the  source  from  which  they  proceed.  It  is  not  the 
inclination  which  the  students  and  artists  of  our  land  show  to  put 
forth -these  clauns  on  their  own  behalf,  which  should  make  any  re- 
ligious man  tremble.    Just  so  far  as  they  do  this,  they  have  taken 
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a  great  step  out  of  the  infidelity  of  the  last  generation.  What  is 
alarming  is  the  pretension  which  accompanies  these  claims ;  the 
loud  talk  about  powers  and  faculties  not  derived  but  inherent ;  the 
practical  evidence  which  our  men  of  talent  furnish  by  their  scorn 
and  contempt  of  others  that  they  do  rest  upon  these  inherent 
powers,  and  do  not  recognise  any  sustaining,  quickening  inspiration. 
Now  I  cannot  think  that  men  who  indulge  in  this  language  are 
likely  to  be  prophets  themselves,  or  to  recognise  the  prophetic  gift 
in  their  brethren.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  most  needful  for  the 
sake  of  our  men  of  letters  and  of  the  world,  that  both  they  and  it 
should  be  reminded,  by  some  clear  and  visible  tokens,  what  they 
are,  whence  their  power  comes,  under  what  conditions  it  must  be 
exercised,  who  renders  it  effectual  for  the  good  of  men.  But  no 
one  desires  that  they,  in  their  own  persons,  should  receive  a  visi- 
ble designation.  Such  a  designation  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  character  of  their  office,  and  it  would  convey  little  in- 
struction to  other  men  respecting  their  own  position,  seeing  that 
they  regard  the  poet  or  man  of  letters  as  a  person  of  a  peculiar 
order,  following  an  impulse  different  from  that  which  they  obey, 
and  pursuing  a  different  class  of  objects.  But  supposing  there  ex* 
isted  any  set  of  men  who  were  occupied  about  the  most  obvious 
and  interesting  circumstances  of  humanity,  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  tradesman  and  mechanic  with  the  man  of  genias,  those 
which  are  most  strange  but  yet  are  continually  recurring,  about 
marriage  and  sickness,  life  and  death ;  and  supposing  that  while 
thus  dealing  with  that  which  belongs  to  all  men,  they  were  yet 
dealing  with  it  as  related  to  those  awful  and  inward  feelings  which 
carry  us  out  of  the  visible  into  the  unseen  world ;  supposing  they 
even  connected  these  earthly  accidents  with  certain  fixed  and 
eternal  laws  of  that  region,  this  class  would  seem  to  be  one,  which 
from  the  general,  continuous,  and  practical  nature  of  their  duties, 
might  well  be  selected  as  signs  and  instances  to  all  men  of  the 
meaning  and  derivation  of  all  power ;  to  the  sage,  of  the  mean- 
ing and  derivation  of  those  powers  with  which  he  is  especial- 
ly intrusted.  Such  a  class  would  be  the  natural  link  between 
those  who  are  continually  liable  to  lose  their  sense  of  a  divine 
government  in  the  monotony  of  daily  occurrences,  and  those  who 
are  liable  to  lose  it  in  the  consciousness  of  their  own  energies. 
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And  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that  the  selected  class  should  itself 
lose  sight  of  its  position  by  falling  into  either  of  these  temptatioDS, 
if  it  should  merely  court  an  outward  distinction,  and  occupy  itself 
in  a  round  of  outward  services,  forgetting  its  mysterious  meaning; 
or  if,  in  the  desire  to  assert  its  difference  from  other  vocations^  it 
should  become  proud  and  self-exalting ;  then  I  know  not  what 
better  or  more  terrible  witness  can  be  borne  against  these  sins, 
what  more  terrible  prophecy  of  the  effects  which  must  flow  from 
them,  than  that  ordination,  which  has  marked  it  out  for  the  highest 
and  lowest  mmistries ;  which  has  declared,  that  we  exist  for  the 
sake  of  men,  that  all  our  authority  is  from  God,  that  our  only  safety 
is  in  forgetting  ourselves,  our  highest  privilege  to  be  instruments 
in  connecting  the  members  of  our  race  with  each  other  and  with 
their  Lord.  Abolish  our  ordination,  and  you  lose  the  strongest 
testimony  which  you  have  against  our  sins.  You  lose,  too,  I  am 
well  persauded,  one  of  the  greatest  securities  against  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  poets  and  men  of  learning,  through  sensual  contamina- 
tion or  through  spiritual  pride. 

The  Romish  System. 

It  remains  that  I  should  explain  wherein  the  views  I  have  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  ministry  differ  from  those  oC 
the  Romanists.  It  will  be  obvious  at  once,  that  on  some  most  im- 
portant points,  I  must  be  in  agreement  with  them.  For  I  have 
spoken  of  ministers  as  representing  Christ  to  men ;  I  have  main- 
tained that  the  absolving  power  is  not  a  nominal  but  a  real  one; 
I  have  maintained  that  the  apostolic  functions  and  authority  still 
exist  in  the  Church  ;  I  have  admitted  the  Judaical  institutions  have 
their  counterparts  in  the  new  dispensation.  Let  us  inquire  under 
each  of  these  four  heads,  what  points  of  similarity  there  are  be- 
tween that  which  I  have  asserted  to  be  the  Catholic  principle,  and 
that  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Romish  one. 

First,  I  have  spoken  of  ministers  as  representing  Christ  to  men. 
Long  before  there  was  the  assertion  of  a  supreme  vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  there  was  a  feeling  in  men's  minds,  that  the  office  of 
the  priest  is  vicarial^  that  ministers  are  deputed  by  our  Lord  to  do 
that  work  now  which  He  did  himself  while  He  was  upon  earth. 
This  notion  has  gone  into  the  heart  of  the  Romish  system.     I 
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believe  it  has  created  the  system.  Now  those  who  laugh  at  the 
notion  of  a  man  like  Athanasius  contending  to  the  death  about  an 
iota,  will,  of  course,  be  much  amused  by  my  affecting  to  discover 
an  important  difference  of  signification  in  the  words  representative 
and  vicarial.  And,  certainly,  if  the  difference  between  the  Nicene 
Fathers  and  the  Arians  was  a  difference  about  a  word  and  not 
about  a  reality,  those  who  contended  upon  either  side  were  very 
weak  and  vain  men.  And  if  I  suppose  any  charm  to  reside  in  these 
two  words,  so  that  the  one  which  I  reject  might  not  be  used  in 
a  good  sense,  and  the  one  which  I  adopt  in  an  evil  one,  I  shall  be 
exhibiting  a  less  pardonable  instance  of  folly.  But  I  will  endea- 
vour to  show  that  the  difference  to  which  I  allude,  whether  it  be 
rightly  or  improperly  expressed  by  these  particular  phrases,  is  as 
essential  and  practical  a  one  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of.  In 
the  word  vicarial,  the  Romanist  means  to  embody  his  notion  that 
the  priril  is  doing  the  work  of  one  who  is  absent,  and  who,  only  at 
certain  times  and  under  certain  conditions,  presents  himself  to  men. 
By  the  word  representative,  I  mean  to  express  the  truth  that  the 
minister  sets  forth  Christ  to  men  as  present  in  his  Church  at  all 
times,  as  exercising  those  functions  Irimself  upon  which  He  entered 
when  He  ascended  on  high.  Now  it  must  be  felt,  I  think,  that 
this  is  a  radical  difference,  not  about  a  word,  but  about  the  most 
solemn  question  upon  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be  occupied. 
And  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no  isolated  difference.  It  stands  in 
the  closest  connexion  with  all  those  which  we  have  been  taking 
notice  of  in  former  sections.  The  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  develope  in  reference  to  Baptism,  the 
Eucharist,  the  Creed,  the  Forms  of  Worship,  is  the  principle  of  a 
direct,  real,  and  practical  union  between  men  and  their  Lord.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  system,  which  we  have  discovered  in 
«ach  and  all  of  these  cases,  is  that  the  veil  between  us  and  the  in- 
visible world  is  not  yet  withdrawn ;  that  offices  and  ordinances  are 
not  the  organs  through  which  men  converse  with  their  Lord  and 
He  with  them,  but  are  mere  outward  things,  which  He  has  stamp- 
ed with  a  certain  authority  and  virtue,  or  mere  pictures  which  ex- 
hibit Him  to  the  imagination.  Happily,  thi^  system  has  never 
fully  realized  itself;  there  seen^  an  impossibility  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  it  should.    The  moment  it  becomes  or  nearly  becomes 
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that  which  it  is  always  striving  to  be,  it  so  entirely  loses  its  mean- 
ing, it  becomes  such  a  merely  oppressive  phantom,  that  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  and  the  faith  as  well  as  the  infidelity  of  man,  appear 
together  to  confound  it. 

2.  It  follows  from  what  I  have  said,  that  the  absolving  power 
which  I  claim  for  the  Catholic  priest  is  altogether  a  different  one 
from  that  which  is  claimed  by  the  Romish  priest.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  a  less  power,  it  seems  to  me  a  much  greater  one.  He 
who  can,  in  Christ's  name,  declare  to  a  man  that  the  state  of  union 
with  Christ,  which  was  assured  to  him  in  baptism,  is  his  state  still; 
that  he  has  committed  evil  by  living  inconsistently  with  it ;  that 
this  evil  shall  not  be  imputed  to  him,  though  it  may  perchance  be 
sorely  punished  for  his  good,  if  he  turn  to  God  and  claim  the  better 
life  which  is  his,  in  his  Lord;  that  be  shall  have  strength  from  Him 
to  be  his  servant  and  do  his  will ;  that  he  shall  know  Him,  and 
that  this  knowledge  shall  make  him  free ;  he  who  can  pfmounce 
these  words  confidently,  because  they  are  true  and  because  he  has 
received  a  commission  to  declare  them  to  such  and  such  men 
— neither  their  truth  nor  his  commission  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  by  the  unbelief  and  the  consequent  unrepent- 
ance  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed — has  a  power  of 
absolution  affecting  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  which  he 
would  be  sorry  indeed  to  exchange  for  any  which  have  ever  been 
exercised,  by  those  who  claimed  it  vicarially  as  their  own,  not  re- 
presentatively as  their  Lord's.  For  he  must  perceive,  if  he  know 
any  thing  of  history,  that  this  vicarial  power  has  been  one  which 
did  not  absolve  the  human  spirit,  but  bound  it  with  heavy  chains, 
giving  it  no  sense  of  the  glorious  liberty  which  Christ  has  pur- 
chased for  it ;  not  only  leaving  it  but  teaching  it  to  grovel  when 
God  has  provided  wings  wherewith  it  may  soar.  How  could  pe- 
nances ever  have  been  translated  from  their  proper  and  legitimate 
use,  as  means  whereby  those  evil  habits  may  be  subdued  vphich 
make  the  spirit  proud,  and  hinder  it  from  being  free,  into  heavy 
shackles  and  torments  of  the  conscience,  into  checks  upon  all  holy 
and  thankful  devotion,  into  instruments  of  pride  and  self-exaltation, 
if  those  who  enjoined  them  had  really  felt  that  they  were  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  great  Redeemer  and  Absolver ;  if  they  had  not 
said  within  their  hearts,  "  The  Lord  delayeth  his  coming,"  and 
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therefore  had  thought  themselves  privileged  to  heat  the  men-ser- 
vants and  the  maid-servants,  while  they  themselves  ate  and  drank, 
and  were  drunken  1  How  could  the  monstrous  thought  of  indul- 
gences ever  have  6rept  into  the  minds  of  men  who  had  not  lost  the 
sense  of  their  direct  subjection  to  an  invisible  Lord,  and  therefore 
of  necessity  had  become  the  slaves  of  those  whom  they  professed 
to  rule,  obliged  to  cater  to  their  fleshly  and  worldly  appetites,  in 
order  that  they  might  keep  them  in  bondage  ?  These  may  be 
very  old  stories,  but  they  are  written  legibly  upon  the  history  of 
the  world,  not  to  be  exaggerated,  doubtless,  for  the  sake  of  establish- 
ing Protestant  conclusions,  but  also  not  to  be  erased  by  any  chica- 
nery of  another  kind ;  not  to  be  overlooked,  because  we  may 
choose  to  fancy  that  other  facts  of  an  opposite  kind  concern  us 
more  nearly.  Facts  cannot  contradict  each  other.  The  records  of 
the  miseries  which  the  Romish  system  has  produced,  cannot  con- 
tradict those  which  prove  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most 
thoughtful  liberals  of  our  day,  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  con- 
ferred innumerable  blessings  upon  mankind.  If  we  only  understand 
both  they  must  confirm  and  illustrate  each  other.  What  we  want 
to  discover  is  the  point  of  their  connexion. 

3.  This  poiiit,  I  believe,  is  found  in  that  Romanist  application  of 
the  vicarial  doctrine  which  has  reference  to  the  episcopal  or  apos- 
tolic authority.  According  to  the  representative  doctrine,  all  minis- 
ters exhibit  Christ  in  that  office  to  which  they  are  called.  The 
whole  body  of  bishops — each  bishop  in  his  own  sphere— present 
him  to  men  as  the  bishop  or  overseer  of  the  Church.  Once  make 
ministers  vicarial,  and  it  is  evident  that  we  have  the  seed  of  an  en- 
tirely new  scheme.  The  oneness  and  universality  of  Christ's  office 
of  course  distinguishes  Him  from  each  one  of  his  representatives, 
and  from  the  whole  body  of  his  representatives.  But  this  oneness 
and  this  universality  are  utterly  lost  to  the  world,  they  are  merely 
dreams — if  Christ  be  absent  from  his  Church.  They  must,  therefore, 
be  imaged  somewhere,  since  they  have  lost  their  virtue  as  realities. 
Ministers  must  not  only  be  vicars  of  Christ,  but  there  must  be  a 
vicar  of  Christ ;  one  who  absorbs  into  himself,  and  exhibits  in  him- 
self his  one  and  universal  episcopacy.  Here  is  the  Popetx)m,  an 
idea  which  may  have  been  most  gradual  in  its  development,  which 
could  not  come  forth  into  actual  manifestation  as  a  Church  idea, 
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while  one  so  very  like  it  was  opeoly  realized  as  the  idea  of  the 
World  in  the  persons  of  the  Roman  emperors :  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, was  latent  in  the  minds  of  all  ministers,  wLo  assumed  to  them- 
selves a  vicarial  character — in  the  minds  of  all  lawmen  who  acknow- 
ledged them  in  that  character.  The  conception  of  an  apostolical 
primacy  in  St  Peter,  upon  which  it  appears  to  rest,  is  evidently  a 
mere  creature  of  this  idea,  a  harmless,  it  may  be  a  legitimate,  his- 
torical theory  when  considered  in  itself;  but  when  it  has  received 
the  vicarial  virus,  capable  of  supporting  one  of  the  greatest  denials 
and  contradictions  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  universe.  For  this 
view  of  the  Popedom  is  not  merely  that  which  came  under  our  no- 
tice, when  we  were  considering  how  men  had  been  led  to  look  for 
a  great  dogmaiut  to  give  them  right  and  safe  opinions;  this  is  that 
other  aspect  of  the  office,  its  kingly  aspect,  that  in  which  it  presents 
itself  either  as  the  true  law  of  Christ's  kingdom,  or  as  the  flagrairt 
transgression  and  violation  of  it.  If  Christ  be  really  in  his  Church, 
if  all  the  offices  of  the  Church  be  declaring  Him  to  men,  then  is  the 
existence  of  a  Pope  the  most  frightful  of  all  anomalies,  then  is  bis 
existence  a  key  to  all  the  other  anomalies  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  Christ  be  not  really  in  his  Church,  if  there  be  no  real 
connexion  between  Him  and  those  who  speak  in  his  name,  or  if 
that  connexion  be  merely  an  individual  one,  and  there  be  no  spirit- 
ual constitution  among  men,  then  I  own  I  do  not  see  how  the 
popish  system  can  fail  to  commend  itself  to  us  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive, the  most  effective,  the  most  practical  religious  organization 
ever  conceived  of.  Nor  will  this  conviction  be  materially  weaken- 
ed by  any  display  of  the  evils  which  the  system  may  have  produced. 
All  these  will  be  described  as  excesses.  We  shall  be  asked,  what 
is  so  good  or  so  divine,  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  corruption  from  the 
corruption  of  the  human  will  ?  We  shall  be  asked,  bow  we  can 
account  for  the  good  that  flowed  in  the  middle  ages,  not  from  a  cer- 
tain idea  of  Christianity  merely,  but  from  that  idea  as  expressed  in 
the  organization  of  the  Chiu'ch  ?  I  think  we  are  able  to  answer, 
as  we  have  answered  before,  ^  This  papal  system  is  itself,  in  its 
simplest,  best  form,  that  result  of  the  corrupt  human  will  which  you 
speak  of.  It  is  itself  not  the  excess  but  the  counterfeit  of  the  Church 
constitution,  the  violation  indeed  of  an  idea,  but  also  of  the  organi- 
zation in  which  that  idea  is  embodied.  Because  it  could  not  destroy 
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that  idea  or  that  organization,  the  Church  Catholic  was  able  to  dif* 
fuse  some  of  those  blessings  which  God  meant  it  to  diffuse.  Just  so 
far  as  the  system  prevailed,  just  so  far  as  it  did  not  contradict  itself 
by  asserting  the  principles  it  sets  at  nought,  it  has  hindered  God's 
mercies  from  reaching  the  world,  it  has  turned  them  into  curses.' 
Such  language  as  this  craves  to  be  tried  by  Scripture,  by  history, 
by  the  conscience  of  papists  themselves,  by  the  truths  which  they 
profess,  and  which  some  of  them,  I  am  convinced,  hold  most  dear. 
The  other  language  which  supposes  that  there  is  no  spiritual  consti- 
tution of  Christ's  ministry,  has,  I  believe,  done  more,  and  is,  at  this 
present  time,  doing  more  to  promote  and  establish  Popery  than  all 
its  own  most  diligent  efforts. 

4.  I  must  still  allude  briefly  to  the  connexion  which  I  suppose, 
and  which  the  Romanist  supposes,  to  exist  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  economy.  We  are  agreed  so  far  as  this — we  both 
believe  the  connexion  to  be  a  real  one,  we  both  believe  that  it  has 
to  do  with  an  ecclesiastical  economy,  we  both  believe  that  the  forms 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  so  far  as  they  were  not  merely  nation- 
al or  oriental,  were  translated  into  corresponding  forms,  and  not 
merely  into  spiritual  notions.  Wherein  then  do  we  differ  ?  In  this 
all-important  point,  that  we  look  upon  the  Incarnation,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  as  declaring  Him  to  be  real- 
ly and  actually,  not  nominally  or  fantastically,  head  of  the  universal 
kingdom  as  the  mortal  High  Priest  had  been  of  the  peculiar  king- 
dom, all  the  Jewish  history  being  a  preparation  for  the  substitution 
of  the  one  for  the  other.  They  believe  that  this  High  Priest  has 
been  succeeded  in  the  new  dispensation  by  one  mortal  and  sinful  as 
himself;  that  he  is  to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  the  Creed  to  the 
Church,  while  he  practically  and  in  his  own  person  declares  that 
those  doctrines  do  not  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean  ;  that  a  real 
connexion  has  not  been  established  between  man  and  ,God  in  the 
person  of  the  Mediator;  that  the  Church  is  not  what  her  Creed  af- 
iSnns  her  to  be,  united  to  Him  in  his  victory  as  well  as  in  his  hu- 
miliation. Again,  then,  we  contend,  and  with  so  much  more  con- 
viction and  earnestness,  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Romish  system  and  the  Catholic  Chift'ch,  instead  of  being 
identical,  instead  of  having  any  natural  affinity  for  each  other,  are 
deadly  opposites,  one  of  which  must  perish  if  the  other  is  to  survive. 
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SECTION  VI. 
THE   8CBIPTDRE8. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  I  inquired  into  the  meaning  of  certain 
indications  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  constitution  which  offered 
themselves  to  us  while  we  were  studying  the  actual  phenomena  of 
the  world  and  its  past  history.  We  wanted  some  help  to  explun 
these  to  us,  and  to  tell  us  how  they  should  exist  and  yet  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  constitution  by  men  should  seem  to  be  the  excep- 
tion  rather  than  the  rule.  We  found  this  help  in  the  documents 
which  compose  our  Bible.  These  documents  profess  to  reveal  a 
constitution,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  divine  constitution  for  man. 
It  is  revealed  first  to  a  particular  family,  then  to  a  particular  nation, 
then,  through  that  family  and  nation,  to  mankind.  But  this  reve- 
lation is  a  history.  The  acts  of  this  family  and  this  nation,  and 
the  acts  by  which  their  possession  becomes  an  universal  one,  embo- 
dy the  discovery.  The  oppositions  which  arise  without  and  within 
this  family  and  nation  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  founded, 
explain  to  us  the  contradiction  between  the  will  of  man  and  the 
order  in  which  he  is  placed.  They  make  us  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  societies,  one  formed  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
God,  the  other  based  upon  self-will. 

Now,  as  the  Bible  declares  that  the  constitution  which  it  affirms 
to  be  the  true  ope  should  last  for  ever,  and  as  it  speaks  uf  a  society 
grounded  upon  that  constitution  which  is  to  last  for  ever,  we  wish- 
ed to  inquire  what  signs  there  are  of  such  a  society  in  the  world  at 
this  present  moment.  We  have  discovered  some,  which  seem  to 
import  the  existence  of  it ;  we  have  inquired  whether  they  cor- 
respond with  the  signs  of  it  which  we  found  set  down  in  Scripture. 
Thus  we  have  referred  to  the  Bible,  not  only  to  clear  up  our 
difficulties  respecting  the  meaning  of  God  in  his  universe,  but 
also  to  tell  us  how  far  that  meaning  is  effectual  for  us  at  this 
day,  not  only  to  make  known  the  nature  of  the  order  in  which  we 
are  placed,  but  also  the  outward  shape  of  the  body  in  which  that 
order  is  expressed. 

It  may  seem,  then,  that  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures  have  been  already  investigated  as  much  at  large  as  the  limits 
of  a  book  like  this  can  permit,  especially  as  the  subject  has  already 
come  before  us  in  another  shape,  while  we  were  discussing  the 
opinions  of  different  religious  bodies.  But  it  can  hardly  escape 
the  observation  of  any  reader,  that  if  there  be  such  a  book  as  the 
Bible  has  seemed  to  us  to  be,  it  must  not  only  interpret  to  us  the 
signs  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom,  but  must  be  itself  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  signs.  And  if  so,  we  may,  per- 
haps, by  considering  its  relation  to  the  other  signs  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  obtain  a  solution  of  some  difficulties  whiCh  much  em- 
barrass the  modern  student 

I.  1st.  This  view  of  the  general  intent  of  the  Scriptures  seems 
to  show  how  particular  books  may  have  been  ascertained  to  form 
a  part  of  them,  or  to  have  no  claims  of  admission  to  them.  To 
conceive  the  possibility  of  a  canon  of  Scripture  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  Scripture  itself.  If  one  be  neces- 
sary, the  other  is  necessary.  If  one  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
human  agency,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  human 
agency  should  have  been  most  proper  for  the  other.  Regard  the 
Bible  merely  as  an  isolated  thing,  and  it  is  no  doubt  hard  to  under- 
stand how  such  an  authority  as  that  of  fixing  what  it  is,  should 
have  been  exercised  by  any  persons  who  were  not  employed  in 
the  writing  of  it.  Look  upon  it  as  the  witness  of  a  permanent 
kingdom,  believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  God  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  building  up  of  that  kingdom,  and  there  is  surely  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  wisdom  adequate  to  the  work  of  deter- 
mining, with  all  necessary  practical  exactness,  what  books  did  and 
what  did  not  contain  the  authentic  history  of  this  kingdom,  should 
have  been  imparted  to  men,  whose  offices  proclaimed  that  they 
could  not  fulfil  their  most  ordinary  tasks  by  any  wisdom  of  their 
own. 

2dly.  By  looking  at  the  Scriptures  as  the  sign  of  a  spiritual 
and  universal  kingdom,  we  seem  able  to  reconcile  several  methods 
or  schemes  for  interpreting  them,  which  often  present  themselves 
to  us  as  contradictory  and  exclusive.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
one  well  known  tendency  of  men  to  look  for  a  mystical  character 
in  them,  to  suppose  that  beneath  the  letter  some  secret  cabala 
must  be  lurking.    It  has  been  the  tendency  of  another  class  to 
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maintain  the  strictness  and  sufficiency  of  the  letter,  and  indignantly 
to  repudiate  every  recondite  meaning  as  inconsistent  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  revelation.  Now  every  sign  of  this  kingdom  which 
we  have  considered  hitherto  has  partaken  of  this  double  character; 
it  has  pointed  to  a  relation  which  is  invisible,  mystical,  transcend- 
ent ;  it  has  been  in  itself  plain,  definite,  visible.  The  relatioo 
which  it  expressed  was  real  and  permanent ;  here  lay  the  necessi^ 
of  a  sign  which  had  nothing  in  it  of  a  fluctuating  cbaracter,  which 
did  not  derive  its  strength  from  the  notions  and  apprehensions  of 
men,  which  %poke  to  all.  One  would  certainly  expect  to  find  the 
same  principle  holding  good  in  the  case  of  this  other  sign ;  one 
would  think  that  the  more  simple,  accurate,  and  historical  the  out- 
ward clothing  was,  the  more  it  would  be  felt  to  embody  some  higher 
principle. 

Again ;  it  has  been  a  great  controversy  whether  each  part  of 
these  records  should  be  taken  to  have  a  distinct  definite  meaning, 
applicable  to  some  particular  event  and  crisis,  or  whether  it  may 
have  a  remote  application  to  some  other  crisis,  or  even  to  a  series 
of  yet  .undeveloped  events.  Now  supposing  the  Bible  to  be  the 
history  of  the  gradual  development  and  manifestation  of  a  kingdom 
fixed  upon  certain  permanent  principles,  it  seems  the  most  natural 
supposition,  that  it  would  always  exhibit  these  principles  in  refer- 
ence to  some  present  or  approaching  contingency,  yet  that  it  would 
explain  similar  contingencies  and  circumstances  to  the  end  of  time. 
Refusing  to  acknowledge  the  first  event,  we  lose  the  principle  j 
determined  to  restrict  it  to  some  other  event  of  our  own  selection, 
we  compel  ourselves  to  depart  from  the  letter  without  gaining 
any  thing  for  the  spirit.  We  may  be  right  in  our  feeling  that  the 
particular  event  we  have  fixed  upon  does  fall  under  the  law  which 
this  part  of  Scripture  makes  known  to  us  ;  we  are  almost  sure  to 
be  wrong  when  we  restrain  the  application  of  the  law  to  that 
given  event.  These  conclusions  proceed  naturally  from  the  belief 
that  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  apart  from  the  spirit- 
ual kingdom. 

3diy.  Hence  also  we  seem  to  obtain  the  solution  of  another, 
and  what  strikes  many  as  a  more  difficult  problem.  Where  are  the 
interpreters  of  this  book  to  be  found  1  how  is  it  at  once  to  be  a 
lawgiver,  and  yet  to  be  subject  to  the  maxims  and  rules  of  inter- 
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pretation  of  those  \vho  are  its  subjects  ?  The  difficulty  is  the  same 
as  in  all  previous  cases.  Take  the  Bible  as  a  solitary  fact,  speak 
of  it  simply  as  the  Word  of  God  addressing  itself  to  man,  without 
inquiring  what  this  word  of  God  affirms  man  to  be,  what  kind  of 
order  it  says  that  he  is  placed  in  ;  and  there  must  be  endless  puz- 
zles to  ascertain  in  what  position  of  simple  acquiescence  or  earn- 
est inquiry  such  utterances  are  to  he  received,  whether  each  man 
is  to  grasp  them  for  himself,  or  whether  his  fellows  are  in  any  wise 
helping  him  to  grasp  them. 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  words  speak  'as  they  seem  to 
speak,  of  men  being  placed  in  a  certain  divine  order — of  God,  as 
addressing  them  in  that  order — it  would  seem  plain  enough  that 
the  words  will  be  realized  just  so  far  as  we  avail  ourselves  of  our 
position,  missed  just  so  far  as  we  reject  it  The  difficulty  of  under- 
standing how,  through  the  help  of  Christ's  ministers,  we  may  at- 
tain to  a  practical  insight  into  the  facts  and  principles  which  this 
book  makes  known,  how,  choosing  to  dispense  with  that  help,  we 
shall  be  most  likely  to  go  astray,  is  precisely  the  difficulty  which  is 
supposed  in  all  education  ;  or,  would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  here  we  find  the  key  to  the  puzzles  of  ordinary  education,  be- 
cause we  arrive  at  a  point,  where  we  find  God  proclaiming  Him- 
self as  the  educator,  and  marking  out  those  through  whom  He  will 
educate  1  The  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  discovery  that 
these  ministers  may  forget  their  task,  and  instead  of  calling  out  the 
personal  life  and  apprehension  of  their  disciples,  stifle  them  with 
mere  words  and  notions,  is  still  the  same  problem  of  daily  life  re- 
peated, only  that  we  perceive  more  clearly  against  whom  the  sin  is 
committed,  and  what  the  responsibility  for  it  is.  The  difficulty  of 
comprehending  how  men  should  teach  out  of  a  book,  which  they 
acknowledge  to  overreach  themselves,  and  to  be  above  them,  is 
but  the  difficulty  of  every  magistrate  and  judge  who  is  set  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  into  light  and  clearness  the  meaning  of  the 
Law  which  he  both  administers  and  obeys,  who  may,  doubtless, 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  it,  may  read  himself  into  it,  may  choose 
to  keep  it  from  men  instead  of  guiding  them  into  an  intelligent 
sabmission  to  it,  but  who  acts  in  this  way  at  his  peril,  bringing 
himself  under  the  sentence,  if  of  no  earthly  superior,  of  one  who 
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yety  in  this  spiritual  kingdom,  holds  his  constant  and  acknowledged 
court  of  appeal. 

II.  These  questions  are  debated  between  those  who  are  agreed 
in  acknowledging  the  Scriptures  as  possessing  divine  authority. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  objections  of  those  who  either  reject  the 
notion  of  a  Bible  altogether,  or  who  see  no  special  reason  why  the 
books  which  we  hold  sacred  should  usurp  the  name. 

These  objections  may  be  stated  in  this  way.  *  Ever  dnce  the 
critical  spirit  and  knowledge  of  modern  Europe  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  documents,  it  has  been  found  more  and  more 
difBcult  to  maintain  the  claims  which  are  put  forth  on  their  behalf 
by  the  elder  church  as  well  as  by  the  reformers.  Supposing  the 
doctrine  of  their  inspiration,  of  their  paramount  authority  to  aD 
other  books,  of  their  fixed  and  peculiar  character,  to  be  true,  the 
detection  of  any  unauthentic  record  amongst  them,  of  any  report 
which  will  not  bear  sifting,  even  of  any  considerable  error  in  the 
reading  of  a  text  which  had  been  used  to  support  some  opinion, 
must  be  sufficient  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  was, 
therefore,  unquestionably  honest  in  those  early  critics  who  wished 
to  assert  the  general  authority  of  the  book,  that  they  ventured  to 
commence  these  fatal  inroads.  But  if  they  were  not  stopped  at 
first,  they  certainly  cannot  be  stopped  now.  The  principle  of  criti- 
cism, which  has  been  admitted  as  to  a  part,  must  be  applied  to 
the  whole.  Whatever  maxim  has  been  thought  just,  and  has  stood 
the  test  of  inquiry  in  reference  to  other  books,  must  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  these.  And  little  help  will  be  derived  in  our  day 
from  those  evidences,  which  in  the  last  century  were  thought  so 
conclusive.  The  credit  of  the  book  was  supposed  to  be  sustained 
by  the  miracles  which  are  recorded  in  it,  by  the  consistency  of  the 
facts  with  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  by  the  admirable 
character  of  the  four  narratives  which  form  the  centre  of  it,  by  its 
ideal  truth  and  consistency.  Now  those  miracles  are  the  very 
stories  which  we  require  should  be  accounted  for.  The  testimony 
of  antiquity  has  been  proved  only  to  establish  the  existence  of 
certain  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  in  different  nations,  which 
will  themselves  account  for  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
in  these  records.    The  four  narratives  have  been  subjected  to  a 
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severe  analjsisy  and  it  has  been  found  most  difficult  to  understand 
either  their  internal  history  or  their  relation  to  outward  events. 
Finally,  the  supposed  ideal  consistency  has  been  examined  of  the 
whole  record,  and  has  been  shown,  indeed,  to  be  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  Christianity,  but  in  a  way  most  unsatisfactory 
to  those  who  regard  it  as  embodied  in  a  series  of  facts.' 

This  is  a  statement,  I  hope  it  is  a  fair  statement,  of  the  objections 
which  are  now  current  in  all  parts  of  society,  and  which,  when 
they  do  not  appear  as  a  complete  system  of  arguments,  are  only  the 
more  effectual,  because  they  suggest  the  thought  that  much  has 
been  left  unsaid  which  would  be  quite  conclusive  if  it  might  sslMj 
be  uttered. 

I  begin,  then,  with  admitting  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
fbr  those  who  look  upon  the  Scriptures  merely  as  a  set  of  documents 
contrived  for  the  instruction  of  individual  men,  merely  as  a  witness 
to  them  of  what  has  been  done  for  them,  of  what  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  God  respecting  them  are,  to  encounter  some  of  these 
arguments.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  may  not  encounter  them  prac* 
tie.illy,in  what  seems  to  me  a  most  honest  and  effectual  method.  If 
they  will  resolutely  hold  fast  that  which  they  have  felt  and  ascer- 
tained in  their  own  lives  to  be  true ;  if  they  will  say,  *  This  we 
have  learnt  and  received ;  the  Bible  taught  it  us,  and  we  cannot 
give  it  up  for  any  arguments ;'  I  believe  their  position  b  a  safe  and 
impregnable  one.  It  is  not  a  position  of  prejudice,  it  is  a  reasonable 
and  sound  position ;  it  is  founded  upon  the  first  and  wisest  maxim 
of  ethical  philosophy,  Keep  what  thou  hast ;  add  to  it  if  thou  canst ; 
but  if  thou  wishest  to  realize  more,  never  let  any  thing  which  thoo 
hast  realized  be  snatched  away  from  thee.  My  fear  is  that  few 
people  in  our  day  are  likely  to  be  content  with  this  position.  They 
will  be  going  out  of  it  with  their  arguments  and  their  evidences, 
with  their  attempts  to  prove  how  and  why  a  book  having  the  char- 
acter which  they  impute  to  the  Bible,  must  be  divine  and  perfect 
Here  I  think  they  will  be  discomfited.  This  logic  is  not  a  part  sf 
their  realized  truths,  it  is  something  altogether  extraneous  to  them. 
And  what  is  worse,  they  do  not  yet  know  what  it  is  they  are  ami- 
ing  about ;  for  they  may  have  derived  these  individual  facts  worn 
the  Bible ;  but  the  Bible  itself  evidently  assumes  to  be  something 
else ;  it  assumes  to  be  a  coUectioo  of  historical  docaneiitSi  and  Ibe 
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question  is,  how  this  assumption  is  connected  with  that  quality  of 
it  which  they  have  discovered  and  recognised. 

Are  ^^e,  then,  to  hope  that  those  who  are  willing  to  consider  it 
principally  as  a  collection  of  historical  documents,  and  as  such  to 
defend  it,  will  be  able  to  maintain  their  position  ?  I  think  writeis 
of  this  class  will  bring  forward  much  that  is  very  valuable,  mudi 
that  their  opponents  cannot  without  great  difficulty  and  without 
some  dishonesty,  reply  to;  I  think  they  will  do  m(H*e  than  this; 
they  will  be  enabled  to  leave  an  impression  upon  thoughtful  and 
sincere  minds,  that  there  are  facts  existing  in  the  world  now,  and 
that  there  has  been  a  series  of  such  facts,  of  which  these  boob 
may  offer  the  explanation.  But  here,  again,  the  difficulty  is  to  find 
how  these  facts  cohere,  how  it  b  that  they  are  related  to  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  which  these  books  embody ;  why  it  is  neccs* 
sary  to  suppose  any  divine  oversight  in  the  arrangement  and  pre- 
servation of  them. 

Are  we  then  to  say,  as  the  objector  affirms  we  must  say,  that 
criticism  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  particular  set  of  records , 
that  they  must  be  taken  for  granted  upon  some  authority  or  other, 
be  it  that  of  primitive  antiquity,  or  of  the  Church  in  the  present 
day ;  and  that,  being  so  taken  for  granted,  all  further  inquiry  re- 
specting them  is  to  be  discarded  ?  Every  one  will  see  that  there  is 
a  plausibility  in  this  opinion ;  nay,  there  is  more  than  plausibility, 
.there  is  a  truth  hidden  in  it  which  we  must  not  deny.  As  long  as 
we  receive  the  Scriptures  at  all,  as  long  as  we  do  not  determine  abso- 
lutely to  reject  them,  we  must  in  the  education  of  our  own  minds, 
in  the  education  of  our  children's  .minds,  take  them  for  granted. 
We  cannot  begin^vith  being  critics,  or  with  making  thete  critics. 
If  we  do,  we  and  they  will  assuredly  be  most  miserable  critics,  and 
as  certainly  we  and  they  shall  be  nothing  else.  But  do  we  not  in 
this  respect  deal  with  the  Scriptures  as  we  deal  with  other  books  t 
We  take  them  for  granted  too  ;  we  do  not  in  merely  reading  or  in 
teaching  them,  enter  into  a  criticism  of  the  sources  whence  they 
are  derived  or  of  the  conditions  of  their  authority.  There  comes  a 
time,  however,  when  other  books  are  subjected  to  this  trial ;  it  has 
been  the  will  of  God  that  the  book  which  we  consider  pre-eminently 
his,  should  be  subjected  to  the  same.  It  is  a  solemn  inquiry  for  us, 
whether  we  shall  dare  to  pretend  that  we  will  take  better  care  of 
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his  book  than  He  has  taken  of  it ;  whether  we  shall  affirm  that  it 
cannot  bear  the  application  of  tests,  which  we  beliere  that  ordinary 
literature  will  bear. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  main  question  which  I  wish  to  place 
before  the  reader,  What  has  been  the  character  of  that  criticism  to 
which  the  Scriptures  have  been  for  the  most  part  subjected  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half  1  I  do  not  ask  whether  it  has  been 
sound  criticism,  learned  criticism,  devout  criticism.  It  may  have 
bad  any  or  all  of  these  characters.  But  what  has  been  its  object  T 
The  safest  answer  with  respect  to  the  last  century  may  be  obtained 
from  a  consideration  of  what  was  the  object  of  all  criticism,  whether 
it  referred  to  the  human  body  or  the  human  soul,  to  the  universe  or 
to  the  creatures  who  lived  ip  it.  Nearly  every  philosopher  of  that 
day  thought  it  was  the  business  of  his  life  to  wfudyze  ;  he  was  to 
analyze  the  operations  of  the  mind,  to  analyze  himself,  to  analyze 
his  fellow  creatures,  to  analyze  the  being  of  bis  Maker.  Do  I  say 
that  all  thb  labour  was  wasted,  that  nothing  came  out  of  the  in* 
quiries  and  dissections  of  that  period  1  I  say  no  such  thing ;  I 
believe  much  was  learnt  from  them ;  that  many  false  notions  and 
phantoms,  which  men  had  transferred  from  themselves  to  the  objects 
of  their  study,  were  got  rid  of  ^  many  idols  thrown  down,  broken 
in  pieces,  and  trampled  upon,  which  had  beset  the  caves  of  thought* 
ful  men  or  the  market-places  of  busy  men.  But  the  great  lesson 
of  all  which  this  method  of  study  bequeathed  to  us,  was  the  lesson 
of  its  own  utter  incapacity  to  lead  into  the  apprehension  of  any 
truth,  though  it  might  avail  for  the  discomfiture  of  some  error. 
Hence  every  step  that  has  been  taken  in  our  day  towards  real  pro- 
fitable inquiry,  whether  in  physics  or  metaphysics,  has  been  a  step 
out  of  this  method,  a  step  towards  the  investigation  of  the  powers 
and  principles  of  things  as  they  exist ;  not  an  attempt,  except  for 
certain  subordinate  purposes,  to  reduce  them  into  their  elements. 
Above  all,  this  change  has  been  effected  in  reference  to  literature. 
Here  the  analytical  spirit  of  the  last  age,  displayed  itself  in  its  full 
power ;  every  book  was  to  be  cut  up  into  its  elements,  and  whatever 
elements  did  not  please  the  critic  to  be  cast  oat  as  worthless ',  nothing 
whatever  was  done  in  the  study  of  a  book  as  a  whole,  nothing 
towards  the  discovery  of  the  purpose  which  actuated  and  informed 
it    The  Scriptures  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.    The  fact  of 
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thrir  constitutitig  a  whole,  which  had  befn  fdt  as  a  whole  by  iaini* 
merable  minds  for  many  centuries^  was  more  and  more  oyerlooked  iS 
utterly  unimportant  to  the  critic  and  the  philosopher.  He  could  not 
deny  that  they  had  a  common  name,  but  his  business  was  to  riiow 
what  separate  items  went  to  the  composition  of  this  name,  and  fhctt 
to  pursue  his  inquiries  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  it.  Of 
course  it  was  part  of  the  ordinary  philosophy  at  the  period,  that  ereiy 
thing  in  this  book,  which  spoke  of  invisible  powers,  should  be  ex« 
plained  away.  The  olject  was  to  discover  how  many  of  its  elementi 
might  be  preserved,  without  infringing  upon  the  ordinary  maxims 
of  the  times  in  reference  to  physics,  metaphysics,  and  ethics. 

Now  I  would  say,  in  reference  to  these  inquiries,  just  l»  I  Sttd 
m  reference  to  all  others  undertaken  at  the  same  period,  that  I  do 
not  beliere  they  were  useless,  or  will  ultinMely  be  mischievous.  If 
the  student  of  the  physics  of  the  seventeenth  century  perceive  that 
there  were  a  multitude  of  strange  theories  and  supeivtitions  then 
accumulated  and  accumulating,  which  had  need  by  some  whirlwiod 
to  be  swept  away ;  the  student  of  theology  must  equally  confess 
that  a  number  of  hard,  dogmatical  abstractions  respecting  spiritual 
oljects,  and,  not  least,  respecting  the  books  which  treat  of  these 
objects,  were  darkening  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  making  men's 
path  along  their  common  earth  less  clear.  That  same  fiery  process 
would  be  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  these,  we  might  conjecture. 
Of  what  kind  it  should  be,  we  could  not  be  judges.  Ood  ordMned 
that  it  should  be  this  destructive  analysis.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
what  He  appointed  was  best.  "Many  obstructions  to  the  perception 
of  that  which  is  real  and  substantial  have  been  removed  out  of  the 
path  of  the  young  theologian  ;  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  seeks  for 
them  again.  He  may,  if  he  will,  be  less  entangled  with  the  ab* 
Stractions  and  conceits  of  the  intellect  than  his  forefathers  were. 
And  in  this  case,  as  in  the  others  I  have  mentioned,  the  analysts 
have  conferred  this  great  blessing  on  us — they  have  proved  the  in- 
adequacy and  feebleness  of  their  method  to  explain  any  one  living 
ftct,  or  to  lead  us  onward  to  any  one  important  discoveiy. 

When,  therefore,  the  objectors  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  say 
that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  tried  by  the  same  rules  as  other  books, 
W<e  can  perhaps  go  a  great  way  with  them,  provided  we  understand 
what  they  mean.    It  always,  I  believe,  anU  be  tried  by  the  same 


standard  as  other  books ;  that  is  to  say,  the  habits  of  mind  whidi 
ve  cultivate  in  regard  to  one,  we  shall  cultivate  in  regard  to  the 
other.  When  all  books  are  merely  cut  up  into  their  elements,  the 
Bible  will  be  dealt  with  in  like  manner.  When  other  books,  and 
the  whole  series  of  books  which  constitute  the  literature  of  a  na- 
tion, are  contemplated  in  reference  to  their  principle  or  idea,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  but  that  these  should  be  studied  upon  the  same 
principle.  And  the  question  arises,  what  is  this  principle  or  idea  1 
We  have  had  occasion  to  consider  that  view  of  it,  so  prevalent  ia 
our  day,  which  tries  to  separate  the  idea  from  the  event,  to  exhibit 
the  one  as  common  to  all  ages,  the  other  as  its  mere  accidental 
temporary  clothing.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  inadequate 
this  doctrine  is  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  present  them- 
pelves  to  us  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  how  it  turns  living  ideas 
into  mere  notions  and  apprehensions  of  our  minds,  and  so  legalises 
wd  stamps  with  authority  the  very  superstitions  from  which  it  seeks 
to  deliver  us ;  how  it  confounds  the  permanent  and  the  transitory 
m  the  very  attempt  to  distinguish  them ;  how  it  destroys  humaii 
progress  in  the  very  attempt  to  assert  it.  If,  indeed,  it  were  possi- 
ble entirely  to  separate  this  modern  idealism  from  the  old  analytical 
method  which  it  professes  to  supersede  and  to  despise,  we  might 
isa^ly  prove  the  insufficiency  of  either.  The  chief  strength  of  each 
lies  in  a  vague  notion  of  the  one  bemg  the  expansion  and  full  de- 
velopment of  the  other ;  in  a  loose  impression  that  the  belief  of 
inspiration,  of  miracles,  of  a  gospel  history,  which  had  been  par- 
tially subverted  by  the  one,  has  been  completely  subverted  by  the 
odier. 

The  facts,  in  recent  German  history  especially,  which  prove 
that  the  ideal  system  could  not  have  been  produced  at  all,  if  it  had 
not  been  preceded  by  a  vehement  religious  protest  against  the  ana- 
lysis, are  not  known  or  not  heeded ;  and  we  are  asked  what  hope 
there  can  be  of  maintaining  our  obsolete  notions  respecting  a  divine 
order  and  a  divine  book,  when  each  age  has  furnished  its  own  pe- 
culiar and  appropriate  refutation  of  them.  Our  answer  is, '  no  hope 
at  all,  if  what  you  call  our  notions  be  not  something  more  than 
notions,  if  they  be  not  founded  on  eternal  principles  and  truths. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  belief  that  they  have  this  foundation 
is  strengthened^  not  weakened,  by  the  history  of  these  different 
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attempts  to  confute  them ;  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  the  fadi 
that  no  adequate  answer  has  been  offered  to  the  particular  charges 
against  the  Bible,  except  by  those  who  are  willing  to  speak  of  the 
Bible  in  the  way  it  seems  to  speak  of  itself,  as  the  revelation  of  a 
divine  kingdom.' 

i:  Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  I  would  inquire,  first,  what  diffi- 
culties there  are  in  the  old  notion  that  the  writers  of  the  book  were 
inspired  men  ?  According  to  the  principle  of  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
as  we  have  considered  it,  inspiration  is  not  a  strange  anomaloos  fact; 
it  is  the  proper  law  and  order  of  the  world ;  no  man  ought  to  write, 
or  speak,  or  think,  except  under  the  acknowledgment  of  an  inspi* 
ration ;  n6  man  can  speak,  or  write,  or  think,  if  he  have  not  really 
an  inspiration.  Is,  then,  the  constant  habitual  confession  of  divine 
teaching,  the  reference  of  every  thing  to  God  by  the  writers  of  this 
Bible,  something  which  stamps  them  with  the  character  of  impos- 
tors ?  Would  not  this  seem  to  be  the  characteristic  of  true  men  T 
But  still  you  say  ^  it  is  the  characteristic  of  fanatics,  of  those  who 
are  not  true  men ;  where  do  you  draw  the  line  V  I  draw  it  in 
this  way  :  I  say,  according  to  the  principle  of  a  spiritual  king* 
dom,  every  man  who  is  doing  the  work  he  is  set  to  do,  may  believe 
that  he  is  inspired  with  a  power  to  do  that  work ;  every  man  who 
is  doing  some  other  work  which  he  is  not  set  to  do,  may,  indeed, 
say  that  he  is  using  powers  which  he  has  received  from  above  ;  but 
he  is  violating  the  purposes  for  which  those  powers  have  been  given 
him ;  his  will  is  obeying  an  impulse  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Being  who  bestowed  the  power.  Here  is  fanaticism,  here  is  con- 
fusion. The  question,  therefore,  is  not  really,  Were  these  men  who 
wrote  the  Scriptures  inspired  by  God  I  but.  Were  they  in  a  certain 
position  and  appointed  to  a  certain  work  ?  So  that  we  are  driven 
by  this  argument,  as  we  are  driven  by  the  book  itself,  from  that 
which  we  read  to  that  which  we  read  of.  Was  there  such  a  soci- 
ety as  that  which  this  book  speaks  of?  was  there  such  a  nation  as 
the  Jews  ?  had  they  a  history  ?  was  there  a  meaning  in  that  his- 
tory ?  does  this  book  explain  to  us  their  history  and  its  meaning  ? 
The  question  of  inspiration  belongs  to  these  questions — cannot  be 
viewed  apart  from  them.  If  there  be  no  spiritual  kingdom  in  the 
world,  no  kings,  priests,  prophets  appointed  by  God,  then  assuredly 
I  cannot  make  out  that  the  Scriptures  had  a  right  to  describe  such 
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kings,  and  priests,  and  prophets.  If  there  were  sach  men,  I  have 
as  great  difficulty  in  understanding  how  we  can  dispense  vnih  such 
a  record,  or  how  any  Being,  save  He  who  formed  the  society  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  glory  and  for  the  good  of  his  creatures,  can 
hare  caused  that  hook  to  be  written. 

But  it  will  be  answered, '  This  is  evading  the  difficulty.  It  is 
not  merely  the  ir;en,  but  the  tronb,  which,  according  to  the  com^ 
mon  theory,  are  inspired.  And  though  less  extravagant  theories 
may  have  been  invented  and  received  among  Christians,  yet  none 
which  denies  a  verbal  inspiration  or  dictation  is  consistent  Mrith 
itself,  is  any  thing  but  a  subterfuge.'  Two  words  are  used  here  as 
synonymous,  which  seem  to  me  to  involve  the  most  different  signi-* 
fications.  When  you  speak  to  me  of  verbal  inspirationy  though  I 
do  not  like  the  phrase,  though  it  seems  to  me  to  involve  a  violent — 
a  scarcely  grammatical — ellipsis,  yet  I  subscribe  most  unequivocally 
to  the  meaning  which  I  suppose  is  latent  in  it.  I  have  no  notion 
of  inspired  thoughts  which  do  not  find  for  themselves  a  suitable 
clothing-  of  words.  I  can  scarcely,  even  in  my  mind,  separate  the 
language  of  a  writer  from  his  meaning.  And  I  certainly  find  this 
difficulty  greater  in  studying  a  book  of  the  Bible  than  in  studying 
any  other  book.  The  peculiarities  of  its  language  seem  to  me 
strangely  significant  And  yet  its  greatest  peculiarity  of  all,  if  I 
may  be  pardoned  the  solecism,  is  its  universality,  its  capacity  of 
translation  into  any  dialect  which  has  a  living  and  human  quality, 
which  is  not  merely  the  echo  of  passing  impnessions  and  the  utter- 
ance  of  animal  necessities.  But  just  because  I  see  this  link  between 
the  imbreathed  thought  and  the  spoken  word,  I  must  reject  as  mon- 
strous and  heretical  the  notion  of  a  dictation,  I  call  it  monstrous 
and  heretical,  for  I  know  none  more  directly  at  variance  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  Scripture.  If  the  hint  of  it  b  to  be  found  any- 
where, it  is  certainly  in  the  history  of  the  giving  of  the  divine  code. 
JTutt  was,  of  coarse,  a  formal  literal  document,  and  therefore  is  sig- 
nified to  proceed  formally  and  literally  from  its  Author.  Yet  maik 
how  carefully  we  are  warned  against  the  notion,  so  natural  to  the 
sensual  and  idolatrous  heart  of  man,  that  Moses  was  a  mere  me- 
chanical utterer  or  transcriber.  Why  are  we  told  that  he  went 
into  the  thick  darkness  ?  why  do  we  hear  of  his  awful  communion 
for  fortv  days  1  why  have  we  the  records  of  bis  deep  sympathy 
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with  his  people,  of  his  prayers,  his  mediUtionSy  his  murmuringSi  if 
not  that  we  may  be  exalted  to  understand  something  of  the  bimiaa 
privilege  of  spiritual  intercourse,  and  that  we  may  consider  ^Air  the 
great  privilege  of  the  most  honoured  seer  1  And  this  surely  is  the 
object  of  all  Scripture,  if  it  have  any  object  at  all,  to  withdraw  m 
from  outward  sensual  impressions  of  the  divine  Majesty,  to  make 
us  feel  the  reality  of  the  relation  between  Him  and  his  creatures,  ts 
make  us  understand  that  it  is  a  spiritual  relation,  and  that,  Mer^on^ 
it  can  manifest  itself  in  outward  words  and  acts.  It  is,  then,  m 
concession  to  the  Rationalist,  but  a  necessity  of  our  own  faiths  that 
we  should  utterly  reject  and  abhor  this  theory  of  dictation.  And  it 
remains  for  him  to  show  how  the  discovery  of  different  readii^  ib 
MSS.,  or  the  rejection  of  books  as  not  genuine,  which  are  mom 
esteemed  to  be  parts  of  the  Canon,  or  even  the  detection  of  histori- 
cal inconsistencies  and  mistakes  in  the  inspired  writers,  would  affect 
our  belief.  With  regard  to  the  new  readings,  just  in  proportion  to 
our  feeling  of  the  importance  and  sacredneas  of  the  language,  must 
be  our  desire  to  find  what  it  really  is.  If  there  be  no  Bible,  these 
investigations  are  idle  and  useless ;  if  there  be,  they  must  be  most 
interesting.  The  mental  exercise  in  such  inquiries  must  be  most 
healthful,  involving,  if  it  be  rightly  conducted,  the  necessity  of  re- 
flection  upon  the  whole  mind  and  scope  of  the  text,  a  cautious  and 
calm  use  of  the  judging  faculty,  a  faith  in  the  existence  of  truth, 
and  in  its  willingness  to  reveal  itself.  Again :  any  person  who 
really  believes  that  tl^ere  is  a  book,  of  which  the  distinct  office  is  to 
explain  the  nature  and  conditions  of  a  kingdom  into  which  he  has 
been  actually  brought,  must  enter  upon  the  inquiry  whether  any 
one  of  the  documents  of  which  this  book  is  supposed  to  consist  be 
or  be  not  genuine,  in  the  same  simple  and  honest  spirit.  The  king* 
dom  exists ;  he  is  not  afraid  of  losing  it  or  of  losing  his  place  in  it, 
even  if  God  thought  fit  to  take  away  the  book  altogether.  Yet  he 
has  no  fear  that  He  will  do  this,  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  it  is  his 
good  pleasure  to  tell  us  what  He  is  and  what  we  are.  That  this 
book  has  revealed  these  truths  to  himself  and  to  thousands  of  others 
for  generations,  he  is  certain  ;  whether  he  or  they  have  been  right 
in  supposing  that  a  particular  portion  of  it  was  necessary  to  the 
rest,  he  is  willing  reverently  and  diligently  to  consider ;  nothing 
doubting  that  He  who  upholds  the  kingdom  and  has  given  the  book. 
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will  not  bllow  the  ultimate  continuance  of  any  intrader  into  it,  o» 
permit  any  integral  part  of  it  to  be  taken  away.  And  if  it  be 
asked,  But  does  not  this  admission  open  a  door  to  unlimited  skepti* 
eism  7  has  not  nearly  every  book  been  the  subject  of  some  modem 
ailspicionT — ^the  answer,  I  think,  has  been  given  already.  Let 
those  talk  to  me  about  interpolations  in  Shakspeare  who  know  what 
Shakspeare  is,  who  have  really  studied  his  mind  and  writings.  I 
do  not  care  the  least  because  Theobald  or  Pope  may  determine  thai 
mich  and  such  passages  are  not  suitable  to  their  taste ;  neither  do  I 
eare  in  the  least  what  may  be  the  taste  of  the  analysts  or  the  ntodern 
idealists .  about  passages  or  books  of  Scripture.  Their  taste  is  no 
law  of  criticism.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  low  and  bad  taste  indeed* 
Let  them  bring  forward  external  evidence  and  we  will  weigh  it-^ 
cautiously,  because  their  taste  is  very  apt  to  mingle  with  their 
words,  because  they  continually  assume  a  maxim  from  which  we 
utterly  dissent^  as  if  it  were  part  and  parcel  of  a  fact  which  we  may 
acknowledge ;  but  still  earnestly  and  impartially.  I  am  not  the 
least  afraid  of  touching  a  corner  of  the  edifice  because  the  rest  is 
likely  to  fall  down ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
much  firmer  edifice  than  we  have  been  wont  to  suppose  that  it  i& 
The  books  which  were  thrown  aside,  even  by  religious  men,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  because  they  seemed  to  have  no  direct 
bearing  upon  individual  life,  will  be  found  to  contain  their  own 
evidence,  when  they  are  looked  upon  as  meant  to  develope  the  order 
and  life  of  the  spiritual  kingdom. 

The  same  principle  precisely  applies  to  alleged  mistakes  or  ineon- 
nstencies  in  the  admitted  parts  of  the  records.  Suppose  these  mis* 
takes  and  inconsistencies  to  be  such  as  prove  dishonesty  in  the  wri* 
ters-^suppose  them  to  be  connected  with  any  part  of  the  revelatkm 
of  the  character  of  God  or  the  development  of  his  kingdom — ^thej 
fall  under  the  last  head,  they  become  {pro  tanio)  arguments  against 
the  genuineness  of  that  document  wherein  they  are  found.  Sup* 
pose  them  to  be  merely  accidental  to  the  narrative,  such  as  do  not 
affect  the  meaning  of  the  facts  or  the  integrity  of  the  writer,  or  such 
as  may  be  corrected  by  comparison  with  another  narrative  of  the 
same  transactions,  then  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  right,  d  priori^ 
to  affirm  from  the  existence  of  a  Bible  that  none  such  will  exist.  I 
see  no  promise  to  that  effect;  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have 
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pleased  God  to  teach  men  by  this  very  means ;  I  mean,  to  permit  die 
ordinary  differences  of  opinions  and  eyesight  which  manifest  tbeoh 
selves  in  the  testimony  of  different  witnesses  of  a  fact,  to  be  helps 
to  us  in  the  study  of  the  real  character  of  that  fact;  the  ordinaiy 
confusion  respecting  points  of  detail  to  be  the  means  of  leading  m 
away  from  those  points  of  detail  to  that  which  is  real  and  substaa- 
tial.  I  say,  I  can  see  no  reason,  d  priori^  either  in  the  nature  of  a 
Bible  or  in  the  meaning  of  inspiration,  why  this  may  not  be  so.  I 
even  fancy  that  I  can  see  reasons  in  the  analogy  of  the  Divine  deal* 
ings,  and  in  the  tendency  of  man  to  dwell  upon  the  minatifi  of  a 
transaction,  not  as  helps  to  discover  its  real  meaning  and  essence,  but 
for  their  own  sakes,  why  such  a  discipline  may  be  most  suited  to  iol 
If  it  should  be  found  that  this  is  not  the  case,  I  shall  acquiesce  most 
readily,  but  I  shall  have  no  more  faith  in  the  Bible  than  I  have  at 
present  For  the  Bible  will  not  allow  me  to  have  any  faith  in  it 
apart  from  faith  in  God,  and  whatever  I  find  to  be  his  way  of  train- 
ing me  and  my  race,  that  I  hold  to  be  the  right  way,  and  the  way 
in  which  we  may  be  trained  to  all  goodness  and  all  truth.  I  do  not 
want  to  lay  down  a  scheme  or  chart  of  the  road  in  which  it  is  fitting 
we  should  be  led ;  that,  I  think,  is  presumption. 

According  to  this  showing,  then,  the  charge  of  departing  from 
the  ordinary  rules  which  we  apply  to  the  study  of  other  books,  is  far 
more  applicable  to  those  who  urge  it  than  it  is  to  us.  We  claim 
that  the  Bible  should  be  looked  at  as  a  fact,  a  most  pregnant  fact, 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  stands  apart  from  other  books;  we 
wish  to  know  why  it  so  stands  apart,  what  there  is  that  differences 
it  from  other  books,  just  iiS  we  wish  to  know  what  there  is  in  the 
writings  of  Cicero  that  differences  them  from  other  writings,  or  what 
there  is  in  the  literature  of  Rome  that  differences  it  from  other  lite- 
rature. And  if  we  should  discover  that  there  is  that  in  this  book 
which  entities  it  to  be  called,  as  it  has  been  commonly  called,  Thi 
Book,  or  The  Book  of  Books,  we  do  not  surely  by  such  a  name  sig- 
nify any  contempt  of  books — rather  a  high  appreciation  of  them. 
We  declare  that  there  is  a  book  which  directly  and  formally  connects 
letters  with  the  life  of  man,  with  the  order  of  God ;  a  book,  which, 
just  so  far  as  it  fulfils  its  idea,  becomes  the  key  by  which  all  other 
books  may  be  interpreted,  that  which  translates  them  into  signifi- 
cance and  determines  the  value  and  position  of  each.     We  declare, 
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moreoyer^  what  is  (he  temper  and  spirit  in  which  a  book  should  be 
studied.  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  preposterous  than  the  notion, 
that  we  can  change  our  habits  of  mind  when  we  turn  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another.  It  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  every  ethical  principle, 
that  is  to  say,  a  flagrant  tampering  with  our  moral  being,  to  sup* 
pose  that  we  can  be  reverent  at  one  moment  and  irreverent  at  ano- 
ther ;  that  we  are  to  be  humble  in  the  presence  of  this  person,  and 
proud  when  we  are  brought  into  intercourse  with  another.  I  per^ 
fectly  agree,  therefore,  with  the  Rationalist,  that  to  talk  as  some  do 
of  our  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  all  other  books,  and  of  the  duty 
of  submitting  our  judgments  to  the  Bible,  is  not  practical  or  reason- 
able. If  we  think  that  in  reading  Cicero  or  Shakspeare  our  proper 
position  is  that  of  judges,  I  am  quite  certain  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  think  otherwise  when  we  study  the  Scriptures.  And  I  am 
equally  certain  that  while  we  do  fancy  that  we  are  judges  of  Cicero 
or  Shakspeare  we  shall  not  understand  them.  The  posture  of 
children  or  learners  is  the  true  profitable  posture  in  all  cases.  It  is 
not  safe  to  propose  to  ourselves  the  end  of  being  judges  in  any  case* 
It  is  not  safe  for  our  minds  generally,  it  is  most  unsafe  for  the  judg- 
ing faculty  itself.  That  is  invariably  turned  awry  at  first,  blunted 
and  stupified  afterwards,  if  it  be  not  sent  to  school,  and  if  it  do  not 
carry  through  life  the  docility  which  school  is  meant  to  give  it.  But 
what  is  the  scliooling  ?  We  all  know  how  difficult  the  acquisition 
of  docility  is,  how  difficult  in  all  days,  how  difficult  especially  in  our 
own.  There  are  some  books  which  naturally  tempt  us  to  exercise 
the  proud  condemning  spirit ;  feebleness  is  stamped  upon  them ;  they 
themselves  affect  a  right  to  judge  others ;  we  feel  as  if  here  we 
might  safely  indulge  our  propensity.  Therefore  we  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  old  notion,  that  only  the  best  books,  only  those  which  carry 
a  kind  of  authority  with  them,  should  be  set  before  boys ;  when  they 
have  been  drilled  by  them  into  habits  of  deference  and  humility,  then 
they  may  venture,  if  their  calling  requires  it,  upon  the  study  of  the 
worst,  for  then  they  will  have  acquired  the  true  discerning  spirit, 
that  spirit  of  which  the  judging  spirit  is  the  counterfeit ;  the  one 
perceiving  the  real  quality  of  the  food  which  is  offered,  the  other, 
merely  setting  up  its  own  partial  and  immature  tastes  and  aversions 
as  the  standard  of  what  is  good  and  evil.  But  even  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient, as  experience  has  proved.    Starting  from  the  study  of  the 
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meanest  books,  our  modern  critics  have  gone  on  to  higher  hoo]c% 
and  have  asked  why  they  may  not  exercise  their  right  of  priTaie 
judgment  on  one  as  much  as  the  other.  Why  they  may  not  pro* 
DOUQce  their  sentence  upon  Herodotus  or  Livy  as  well  as  upon  anj 
modern  compilation  1  The  Rationalist  goes  a  step  Aif  ther,  and  sayi» 
Why  not  pass  our  sentence  upon  those  which  you  call  your  inspired 
books  as  well  as  upon  Herodotus  or  Livy  ?  It  is  good  that  such  a 
question  should  be  proposed,  because  it  brings  the  question  to  vt 
issue.  It  enables  us  to  say.  You  have  wanted  to  get  rid  of  these  in* 
q>ired  books,  because,  you  have  said,  they  were  an  affront  to  other 
literature;  learn  by  this  that  they  are  the  needful  protectors  to  other 
literature.  If  there  be  a  book,  of  which  we  can  say.  Herein  Ood 
is  speaking  to  you ;  be  silent  and  listen :  we  have  the  power  of  keep* 
ing  down  that  saucy  and  insolent  temper,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  ap* 
plied  to  any  thing,  makes  that  thing  unintelligible.  We  have  the 
power  of  cultivating  your  judgment,  because  we  have  the  power  of 
making  it  no^  a  private  judgment  A  private  judgment  means^  the 
judgment  of  a  man  who  is  cut  off  from  his  fellows,  the  judgment  of 
a  savage.  A  man  certainly  has  a  right  to  such  a  private  judgment, 
if  by  right  you  mean  the  power  to  exercise  it.  For  he  has  the 
power  of  being  a  savage ;  he  has  the  power  of  saying,  I  will  not 
be  educated ;  I  will  not  be  led  out  of  my  own  partial  apprehensions, 
and  the  partial  apprehensions  of  my  age ;  1  will  not  be  a  reasona- 
ble being,  I  will  not  be  a  man.  He  may  do  this ;  I  say  also  he  may 
do  something  else  if  he  will.  He  may  be  taken  under  training  and 
discipline,  the  training  and  discipline  of  God  himself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  led  out  of  his  private  judgment,  into  a  knowledge  of 
the  judgment  and  mind  of  Him  who  "  weighed  the  mountains  io 
scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance."  He  may  have  a  book  set  before 
him,  which  unfolds  the  scheme  and  purpose  of  this  universe  and  its 
Creator ;  he  may  be  led  by  slow  degrees  to  understand  his  own  con* 
nexion  with  this  universe,  with  those  who  lived  in  it,  and  with  Him 
who  is  the  author  of  it.  And  if  he  will  have  this  learning,  if  he 
will  be  taught  out  of  this'  book,  then  every  other  book  which  he 
reads  will  be  also  a  part  of  the  same  divine  institution.  God  will 
be  training  him  by  that  too ;  to  trace  out  the  course  of  bis  govern- 
ment, to  see  how  different  men  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
cheerfully  or  involuntarily,  been  accomplishing  some  part  of  his  de- 
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ngns  towards  his  creatures ;  till  having  descended  through  different 
gradations  of  thoughtful  inquirers,  who,  each  in  his  own  department^ 
are  humbly  desiring  to  discover  the  meaning  of  their  Lord,  when  he 
eomes,  at  last,  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale,  to  the  last  new  criH* 
cism,  or  the  last  tavern  speech  in  defence  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
men  to  think  what  they  like,  he  will  find  even  in  that  something 
which  is  true,  something  which  could  not  have  been  spoken  if  there 
w^fe  not  a  Bible  in  the  world. 

S.  This  view  of  the  relation  between  the  Scriptures  and  other 
bdokS|  may  perhaps  assist  us  in  considering  the  question  of  miracles. 
The  analyst  of  the  last  century  maintained  that  these  miracles  might 
be  referred  to  natural  causes.  The  idealist  of  the  present  day  con- 
riders  them  as  inventions  attesting  that  belief  of  something  super- 
natural which  belongs  to  men  because  they  have  spiritual  faculties. 
Both  alike  agree,  that  they  are  stumbling-blocks  and  not  helps  to  a 
belief  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  Scripture.  I  cannot  regret  that 
either  of  these  opinions  has  been  propounded.  Unphilosophical  as 
I  think  them,  they  yet  may  clear  our  minds  of  a  great  confusion, 
and  may  help  w  in  arriving  at  a  great  truth.  We  have  been  used 
to  speak  of  miracles  as  the  chief  evidences  for  the  truth  of  Chris* 
tianity.  Now  if  it  is  meant  by  this,  that  a  miracle  or  prodigy,  as 
inch,  proves  the  divine  commission  of  the  person  who  enacts  it,  we 
bare  the  strongest  reason  for  rejecting  such  a  notion,  for  the  Bibte 
commands  us  to  reject  it.  We  dare  not  believe  any  thing  merely 
because  something  which  strikes  us  as  a  departure  from  ordinary 
experiences  or  laws  is  done  to  confirm  it ;  we  are  warned  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  we  shall  see  such  wonders,  and  that  we  are  to  be  awart 
of  being  deceived  by  them.  Again,  the  Bible  is  remarkably  a  book 
of  laws,  a  book  explaining  the  divine  order  of  the  universe ;  if  it 
be  not  this  it  is  nothing.  Can  we  suppose  that  violations  of  laws, 
infririgements  of  order,  would  be  the  great  signs  and  witnesses  io 
confirmation  of  it  ?  Surely,  then,  the  eagerness  of  the  analyst  to 
get  these  miracles  resolved  into  natural  causes,  that  is,  according  to 
bis  notion,  to  get  them  connected  with  the  general  order  of  the 
world,  is  not  surprising.  But,  once  more,  it  is  quite  true,  as  the 
other  class  of  rationalists  affirm,  that  there  has  been  a  feeling,  not 
at  one  time  and  in  one  age,  but  at  all  times  and  in  all  ages,  after  some 
power  which  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  viable 
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ezperiencei  but  which  is  superior  to  these  rulesi  and  can  tnuogran 
them.  He  is  quite  right,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  power 
lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  that  we  are  continually  demand- 
ing instances  and  proofs  of  its  exercise.  Both  these  assertioDS  m 
true;  the  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  them  and  apply  them. 

Now,  supposing  the  Bible  were  the  revelation  of  a  spiritnal 
kingdom  or  constitution  for  man,  such  as  we  have  described ;  sup- 
posing it  were  the  history  of  a  divine  power  for  the  redemption  of 
man  out  of  a  slavery  into  which  he  had  brought  himself^  we  niay 
perceive,  I  think,  at  least  a  dawn  of  light  upon  this  controverqr* 
I  do  find,  unquestionably,  in  the  portents  recorded  by  livy,  the  signs 
of  a  feeling  in  men's  minds  that  there  is  something  supernatural} 
that  the  powers  of  the  world  are  not  all  with  which  men  have  to 
deal  But  the  feeling  contradicts  itself  in  the  attempt  to  utter  itaelf ; 
it  does  homage  to  the  powers  of  nature  in  the  veiy  act  of  seenning 
to  rise  above  them.  And,  therefore,  under  such  a  system  there 
could  be  no  liberty  for  the  human  spirit,  there  could  be  no  brave  in- 
vestigation into  the  mechanism  or  into  the  energies  of  the  univerae. 
Before  these  blessings  could  be  attained,  the  sense  of  the  superna- 
tural in  man  must  be  justified  and  purified.  He  must  know  that 
when  he  is  dreaming  of  something  above  himself,  he  is  dreaming" 
of  a  reality ;  he  must  know  that  nature  is  not  that  which  he  is 
dreaming  of;  that  he  is  not  to  tremble  before  this,  but  to  claim  the 
dignity  of  a  spiritual  creature,  to  understand  it  and  to  subdue  it 
He  must  know  that  he  is  not  the  victim  of  a  set  of  blind  natural 
agents ;  he  must  have  something  more  than  a  vague  conception  of 
what  that  power  is,  of  which  he  is  the  servant  Such  an  effect, 
I  say,  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  may  produce  upon  him.  Every 
one  of  those  which  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  is  recorded 
expressly  as  a  witness,  that  the  Jehovah,  the  I  am,  the  personal  God, 
the  Lord  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  is  the  King  of  the  world,  and 
that  gods  of  sense  are  not  its  kings.  Every  miracle  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  is  recorded  expressly  and  professedly  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  Son  of  man  is  the  Ruler  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves;  the  sustainer  and  restorer  of  animal  life;  the 
healer  and  tamer  of  the  human  spirit ;  and  that  those  who  are  the 
adopted  children  of  God  in  Him,  while  they  are  doing  his  work, 
are  not  the  servants  of  visible  things,  but  their  rulers.    These  mira- 
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des  say  to  the  poor  man,  ^  Fear  not  the  mighty  unfathomable  ocean, 
for  your  King  and  Friend  has  caknly  walked  upon  it ;  fear  not  the 
powers  of  disease  and  sickness,  for  He  who  took  your  flesh  has 
mastered  them ;  fear  not  the  more  terrible  powers  that  get  the  mas- 
tery of  the  understanding  and  heart,  for  Christ  also  hath  cast  out 
devils :  walk  boldly  and  bravely  over  this  earth,  as  freemen  united 
to  this  triumphant  Deliverer;  dread  only  separation  from  Him; 
dread  only  that  you  should  not  trust  Him  and  cleave  to  Hun  suffi- 
ciently, and  so  sink  again  under  the  bondage  to  nature  and  death, 
out  of  which  He,  by  his  life  and  death,  has  purchased  you."  And 
do  not  they  speak  also  to  the  better  taught  man  according  to  hit 
necessities  and  temptations  1  He  does  not  so  much  want  to  be 
raised  above  the  natural  fear  of  outward  things ;  a  calculation  of 
probabilities,  or  a  habit  of  encountering  difficulties  may  easily  give 
him  that  victory.  But  the  very  means  of  his  deliverance  are  occa- 
sions to  him  of  fre^  bondage.  He  acquires  a  drowsy,  dull  sense 
of  an  ever-moving  system  of  chances;  he  does  not  become  an 
idolater  of  the  powers  of  nature ;  but  he  worships  its  evenness  and 
persistency.  Most  wretched  and  degrading  faith !  far  more  to  be 
loathed  and  dreaded  than  the  living  and  half-human  idolatry  of  the 
peasant.  Yet  unless  there  be  some  demonstration  that  spiritual- 
power  is  superior  to  mechanical;  that  the  world  is  subject  to  God, 
and  not  to  chance  or  nature ;  that  there  is  an  order,  far  more  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  than  that  of  sun  and  stars,  in  which  men  are  in- 
tended to  abide,  and  in  which  every  thing  that  is  great  and  noble 
within  them  receives  its  full  development ; — I  see  not  how  this  ma- 
terialist superstition  can  fail  to  become  the  Creed  of  every  nation, 
and  to  bring  about  the  decay  of  all  institutions  and  political  life,  all 
feeling,  affection,  hope.  With  the  other  faith  it  has  been  possible 
for  men  to  pursue  physical  science.  The  world  has  presented  itself 
to  them  as  a  solemn,  awful  subject  of  study,  but  not  as  a  tyrant 
before  which  they  must  bow.  They  have  learnt  that  the  mere  cus- 
tomary links  which  connect  a  fact  with  its  highest  principle,  may 
be  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  principle  manifest 
They  have,  therefore,  risen  above  the  slavish  notion,  that  sensible 
experience  is  the  law  to  which  things  are  subjected;  they  have 
been  able  to  set  it  at  nought  and  defy  it ;  not  merely  the  astrono- 
mer, but  every  chemist  who  has  truly  investigated  the  functions  and 
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powers  of  material  things,  has  moved  on  in  this  line,  humbly  asking 
nature  to  tell  him  her  secrets,  and  receiving  answers,  the  most  satis* 
factory  indeed,  but  the  most  contrary  to  our  sensible  anticipatioBS 
and  conclusions. 

If,  then,  we  are  asked  why  we  reject  the  analyst's  doctrine  aboal 
these  miracles,  our  answer  is,  because  by  accepting  it  we  should 
not  be  acknowledging  the  true  order  of  the  world,  but  we  sbouU 
be  refusing  to  acknowledge  it.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  world 
is  under  the  government  of  natural  causes ;  we  do  not  know  what 
the  phrase  'natural  causes'  means.  We  confess,  and  rejoice  to 
confess,  that  there  is  an  habitual  appointed  course  of  things;  that 
each  agent,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  has  his  proper  place  in  the 
scheme ;  that  no  one  link  of  this  agency  wilt  be  ever  needlesdj 
broken  or  dispensed  with.  But  we  say  that  no  dishonour  is  put  npoa 
any  of  these  agents,  when  He,  who  has  assigned  them  their  place, 
keeps  them  in  their  own  relation  to  each  other,  imparts  to  then 
their  powers,  withdraws  the  veil  which  conceals  Himself  the  prime 
worker,  and  so  explains  the  meaning  of  his  oniinances,  the  secret  of 
their  efficiency,  the  reason  of  their  abuse.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  say  the  miracles  are  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  If 
Christianity  be  the  manifestation  of  a  spiritual  kingdom ;  if  it  be 
the  satisfaction  of  the  dreams  of  past  ages;  if  it  be  that  which  was 
to  exhibit  through  all  the  complications  of  after  ages,  what  is  the 
law  which  governs  them,  and  who  is  the  Giver  of  that  law,  then 
we  cannot  see  how  it  could  enter  the  world  without  miracles,  or 
how  those  miracles  should  not  be  such  as  the  Bible  affirms  that 
they  were.* 

3.  The  records  of  these  miracles  form  such  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Gospel  narratives,  that  in  speaking  of  the  one  I  have  neces- 
sarily anticipated  many  of  the  remarks  which  I  should  have  made 
upon  the  other. 

The  real  difficulty  which  has  presented  itself  to  men's  minds  in 
the  study  of  these  has  been  this,  '  How  can  we  admit  narratives 

*  Every  reader  of  the  Go«peI«  will  of  course  hnre  observed,  that  our  Lord's  sigM 
did  not  satisfy  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.  They  wanted  another  kind  of  signs,  'signs  froai 
heaven,*  glaring  tokens  which  the  eye  might  recognise,  not  *  powers'  exercised  Q|mm 
the  inner  man,  and  calling  forth  an  eflfort  of  the  spirit  in  answer  to  them.  BeauiifoUy 
do  our  Lord's  words  express  the  difference,  *  It  is  a  sinful  and  ocfaiftcroMt,  or  senat-bouadi 
geaenUMMi  which  seeks  after  mtek  signs/ 
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which  report  such  rery  stniDge  stories  to  be  tme,  withoat  some 
higher  evidence  than  belongs  to  almost  any  other  writing."  This 
miggestion  being  once  oflTered,  of  course  every  difficulty  which  har- 
monists have  experienced,  in  bringing  the  parts  of  the  different 
narratives  into  connexion,  every  doabt  which  has  been  raised  r6> 
apecting  the  authorship  of  any  one  of  them,  every  question  about 
the  existence  of  a  common  source  from  which  they  may  have  pro- 
ceeded, has  given  new  encouragement  to  skepticism.  It  has  been 
said,  *  so  far  from  there  being  more  evidence,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  were  less  evidence  for  these  than  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
reconL' 

Now  our  last  inquiry  seems  to  lead  us  to  these  conclusions. 
Either  tlie  strange  stories  spoken  of  are  in  accordance  with  the 
scriptural  idea  of  the  Founder  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom, 
or  they  are  not  If  they  are  not,  no  evidence  whatever  could 
establish  the  authenticity  of  the  document  containing  them ;  for 
they  would  be  self-contradictory ;  we  should  be  bound  to  reject 
fliein  because  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are,  we  should  require  evidence  to  account  for 
their  omission  in  any  record  professing  to  contain  the  history  of 
such  a  person.  We  should  have  a  right  to  ask.  Why  did  he  give 
no  signs  that  he  came  to  connect  the  visible  with  the  invisible 
world ;  why  did  he  do  nothing  to  .break  the  yoke  of  custom  ami 
experience;  nothing  to  show  men  that  the  constitution  which  he 
pretended  to  reveal  and  establish  has  a  true  foundation  t  Take 
away  the  miracles,  and  there  is  an  inexplicable  chasm  and  incon* 
AStency  in  these  records,  which  it  would  require  a  vast  amount  of 
wit  and  ingenuity  to  explain.* 

Now  when  this  difficulty  is  surmounted,  when  the  reader  of 
the  Gospels  is  not  haunted  perpetually  with  the  thought,  '  I  wish 

*  We  are  told  nometiniet  that  Mahoroet  undentood  tbe  tme  nature  of  miracles 
far  better  tban  tht  Apostles  of  the  Christian  Church ;  he  said,  *  The  oorn  gtowria^ 
was  a  miracle,  the  rise  of  the  sun  was  a  rohrael  j,  life  and  death  were  miracles,'  dfee. 
Veiy  likely  he  did,  and  they  were  very  line  words  no  doubt.  The  question  is,  what  eflbet 
kttve  they  produeed  ?  Have  his  best  disciples  been  able,  were  they  able  even  in  the 
highest  times  of  AnU>ian  cultivation,  to  rise  abore  the  prejudices  and  illusions  of  sensi- 
tilile  experience  f  But  the  fact  of  the  diSerenee  U  important  It  shows  how  closely 
the  kind  of  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  belongs  to  the  idea  of  the  IneanatiofL  Re- 
jecting that  idea,  Mahoowtane  rightly  rejsoi  the  sigAsaod  fenns  which  eosMei  the  fisa- 
Me  with  Um  inTiatbls  world.    And  fftws  Is  Uie  seerst  of  their  slsfeiy. 

fa 
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that  story  were  away ;  I  wish  I  could  have  the  morality  of  thcft 
discourses,  and  the  morality  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  without  being  pc^ 
petually  asked  to  acknowledge  something  marvellouSf'  wi^n  he 
has  seen  that  the  marvel  belongs  essentially  to  the  noorality  of  the 
discourses  and  of  the  life,  the  other  perplexities,  I  believe,  will  not 
be  very  serious.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  see  that  all  the  failurei 
of  harmonists  to  bring  the  different  facts  of  the  different  Goqieb 
into  connexion  or  chronological  sequence,  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  books  themselves.  They  exist,  they  are  facts,  thcj 
have  exercised  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  world  in  their  preMBt 
form,  they  have  made  known  to  men  the  same  living  Person.  If 
they  should  be  found  to  fit  one  into  another,  or  to  be  contrived  as 
supplements  to  each  other,  [  do  not  see  that  they  would  accomplirii 
their  purpose  better.  I  am  quite  willing  to  listen  to  those  who  mj 
they  have  discovered  such  an  agreement  in  them,  and  to  believe 
them  if  they  make  their  point  good.  But  I  certainly  am  not  the 
least  troubled  when  I  see  them  at  fault 

A  revelation  to  men  of  their  Lord  and  King,  must  be  something 
altogether  wonderful.  I  could  not  the  least  conjecture  beforehand 
how  the  records  of  it  would  be  composed.  They  might  come  in 
the  form  of  annals,  no  doubt.  That  is  not  the  form  from  which 
one  in  general  derives  most  knowledge  of  a  character ;  oftentimes 
the  story  of  a  few  days  or  hours  brings  it  into  clearer  light ;  still 
this  method  might  have  been  appropriate  for  such  an  occasion. 
But  if  another  has  apparently  been  adopted ;  if  I  am  in  possession 
of  a  set  of  documents,  seeming  to  present  to  me  a  life  in  a  number 
of  different  circumstances,  all  human  and  intelligible  circumstances, 
the  wonder  lying  not  in  them  but  in  him  who  is  acting  through 
them,  and  in  the  meaning  he  shows  to  be  latent  in  them,  and  if  I 
have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  these  documents,  so  that  I  may 
learn  more  of  the  meaning  of  the  life,  from  seeing  how  the  trans- 
actions which  exhibit  it  appeared  to  different  men,  I  am  certainly 
not  careful  to  disturb  this  order,  for  the  sake  of  inventing  another 
which  I  think  would  be  much  less  adapted  to  us.  So  again, 
secondly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  existence  of  these  do- 
cuments is  not  affected  by  any  theories  about  their  authorship  or 
their  construction.  Omit  all  the  names  which  we  are  wont  to  as- 
sociate with  them,  or  say  that  these  names  do  not  indicate  any 
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known  persons,  or  that  these  persons  were  not  eye-witnesses,  or  that 
they  were  merely  reporters  of  a  current  tradition,  or  that  they  all 
drew  from  a  common  tradition,  or  that  they  had  communicatiotts 
with  one  another,  or  that  they  had  none — still  the  books  are ;  and 
the  secret  of  their  influence,  and  the  strange  impression  which  men 
have,  that  they  do  exhibit  a  real  being  to  man,  and  that  Being  the 
Lord  of  man,  the  image  aAer  which  he  is  created;  this  must  still  be 
explained,  either  by  means  of  some  one  of  these  hypotheses,  or  without 
it  They  may  be  all  worth  considering ;  each,  doubtless,  means  some- 
thing, and  may  teach  something ;  but  if  they  should  all  prove  to  be  un- 
tenable, still  the  marvel  itself  is  not  got  rid  of.  To  that  the  theolo- 
gical student  must  addrc^  himself;  he  roust  look  it  fairly  in  the 
face,  he  must  confess  that  all  processes  of  his  criticism  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  acknowledgment  that  there  is  something  to  be  criti- 
cised. And  however  much  he  may  be  disposed  to  turn  away 
from  tbe  commonplace  remark,  that  there  is  a  singular  absence  in 
these  records  of  those  contrivances  by  which  men  usually  try  to  set 
forth  a  hero ;  that  the  divinity  which  the  writer  believes  he  is  ex- 
hibiting, does  not  occasionally  but  habitually  exhibit  itself  in  the 
simplest  and  lowliest  forms  of  human  life ;  that  there  is  actually  no 
exception  to  this  practice  in  any  one  of  these  narratives,  not  one  in- 
stance in  all  these  traditions  of  affectionate,  credulous,  ignorant  dis- 
ciples, of  an  attempt  to  establish  their  Master's  celestial  origin  by 
connecting  him  with  circumstances  of  outward  greatness;  however 
4ull  and  dreary,  I  say,  the  repetition  of  such  remarks  may  be,  be- 
cause they  have  been  forced  upon  us  all  in  books  of  evidence,  be- 
cause we  have  learnt  them  by  rote,  before  they  came  out  to  ui 
naturally  and  simply  as  characteristics  of  that  which  we  were 
reading,  yet  they  are  true  remarks,  and  can  as  little  be  passed  over 
by  any  thoughtful  reader,  as  any  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  an 
ancient  classic.  Therefore  we  find  an  evidently  growing  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent  skeptics,  that  there  must  be  a 
scheme  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  these  difficulties.  The  whole 
history  roust  be  accounted  for,  not  merely  by  finding  fault  with  the 
details  of  tbe  narrative,  but  by  dividing  the  person  of  whom  it  speaks, 
according  to  his  historical  and  his  mythical  attributes.  This  is  the 
experiment  which  I  have  so  often  noticed.  It  may  be  applied  to  the 
Gospel  narratives;  but  unless  it  will  solve  all  the  facts  relating  to 
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a  spiritual  and  uniTersal  kingdom  which  we  hare  been  considerng 
it  is  worth  nothing.  Show  that  there  is  no  such  comtitution  ftr 
mankind,  and  you  have  confuted  the  Gospels,  for  they  are  baft 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  is.  But  if  there  be  such  a  Idag* 
.  dom,  we  must  know  who  is  the  Head  and  Lord  of  it,  and  bow  Hb 
has  established  it.  These  (Gospels  have  given  that  knowledge  to 
men  for  many  centuries  ;  we  believe  that  they  have  yet  mack 
more  to  communicate,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  receive,  bit 
which  the  events  of  this  time,  and  these  very  controversies,  wiH 
make  known  to  us.  Feeling  that  they  are  given  us,  and  that  tb^ 
have  a  deep  reality  in  them,  we  cannot  be  unwilling  that  they 
diould  be  submitted  to  any  scrutiny.  If  there  be  any  thing  ia 
them  which  was  not  meant  to  be  in  them,  we  doubt  not  but  it  wiH 
be  brought  to  light,  and  that  He  who  brings  it  to  light  wiD 
make  his  own  truth  the  clearer  by  the  discovery.  But  that  th^ 
contain  that  which  no  other  books  in  the  world  contain,  which  no 
other  parts  of  the  Scripture  contain,  and  which  is  a  key  to  all  that 
is  written  elsewhere ;  this,  we  believe,  has  been  made  and  will  be 
made  only  the  more  evident,  by  the  questions  which  have  beea 
raised  in  these  and  former  days  respecting  them. 

THE   ROMISH  SYSTEM. 

I  have  contended,  then,  that  a  Bible  without  a  Church  is  in- 
conceivable, that  the  appointed  ministers  of  the  Church  are^  the 
appointed  instruments  for  guiding  men  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  notion  of  private  judgment  is  a  false  notion,  that 
Inspiration  belongs  to  (he  Church,  and  not  merely  to  the  writers  of 
the  Bible,  that  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  were  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  dispensation,  and  were  not  merely  a  set  of  strange 
acts  belonging  to  a  particular  time ;  lastly,  that  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives must  be  received  as  parts  of  the  necessary  fiimitifre  of  the 
Church.  Now  is  there  not  a  manifest  tendency  towards  Romanism 
in  these  positions  ?  Do  they  not  one  and  all  belong  to  the  system 
which  I  have  denounced  7 

Let  us  consider : 

1st  I  have  supposed  the  Bible  and  the  Church  to  be  mutual  in- 
terpreters of  each  other.  The  Church  exists  as  a  fact,  the  Bible 
diows  what  that  fact  means.    The  Bible  is  a  fact,  the  Chuicfa 
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shows  what  that  fkct  means.  Now,  what  1  complain  of  in  Ro« 
manism«  is  that  it  has  entirely  overlooked  the  relation  of  these  two 
jMirts  of  God^s  scheme  to  each  other.  It  has  concealed  the  Bible 
from  men  on  purpose  that  the  Church  might  be  exalted.  And  it 
has  proved  that  the  Church  could  not  be  exalted  while  the  Bible 
was  hidden,  that  while  there  was  no  book  to  explain  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church  its  own  position,  that  position  of  necessity  be- 
came unintelligible.  Men  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  Church« 
nen,  because  they  could  not  learn  it  from  this  book,  and  because 
BO  other  was  able  to  tell  them. 

2dly.  Hence  we  see,  wherein  my  notion  of  the  powers  of.  min- 
isters differs  from  that  of  the  Romanist  He  thinks  that  a  minister 
has  a  power  and  commission  to  hide  the  Bible  from  the  laity.  I 
think  he  has  a  power  and  commission  to  lay  it  open  to  the  laity.  I 
think  that  every  one  has  an  appointed  work  to  do;  that  when  we 
Kfuse  our  own  appointed  work,  or  do  not  acknowledge  the  different 
appointment  of  another,  we  necessarily  miss  some  good  which  was 
intended  for  us.  And  therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the  laity,  rejecting 
the  teachings  of  their  appointed  ministers,  will  understand  the  Bible. 
And  I  do  not  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  minister,  putting 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  Bible,  and  not  encouraging  the  laity  to 
read  it  and  digest  it,  can  be  a  true  teacher,  can  exercise  the  powers 
which  God  has  committed  to  him. 

3d.  I  believe,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
were  intended  to  raise  men  out  of  their  private  judgments,  and  to 
guide  each  man  who  will  be  guided,  into  the  truth  which  is  meant 
for  all.  The  Romanist  claims  an  authority  for  the  Church  in  op- 
oposition  to  private  judgments.  But  it  is  not  an  authority  to  call 
forth  the  spirits  of  men — to  draw  them  out  of  the  little  narrow  cuT"* 
de  of  private  experiences  and  conclusions — but  an  authority  to 
crush  the  exercise  of  their  spirits,  to  hinder  them  from  obtaining 
freedom.  And  therefore  this  authority  has  itself  become  the  tool  of 
private  judgments.  Half  the  inventions  of  Romanism  are  the  in- 
ventions of  private  judgment — the  fruits  of  a  condescension  on  the 
part  of  the  priest  to  the  narrow-minded  feelings  and  judgments  of 
his  subjects,  or  else  the  creations  of  his  own  judgment,  both  alike 
manifesting  the  need  of  that  universal  law  and  standard  by  which 
both  ought  to  have  been  tried. 
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4th.  The  presence  of  that  Spirit  who  is  the  source  of  all  inspira* 
tion,  in  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  and  in  each  of  its  membeii 
that  he  may  fulfil  his  own  appointed  position ;  this  is  invoked  ii 
the  idea  of  our  baptism ;  disbelieving  this,  We  acknowledge  no 
Church  at  all.  In  virtue  of  this  gifjk,  we  are  to  believe  that  every 
member  of  the  Church  has  a  capacity  for  understanding  the  high 
privileges  which  have  been  obtained  for  him  ;  in  virtue  of  this  gifl^ 
we  believe  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  can  educate  their  flocks 
into  the  apprehension  of  them.  Our  complaint  against  the  RomHli 
system  is,  that  it  does  not  allow  us  to  act  upon  the  faith  of  this  ta^ 
spiration.  It  supposes  inspiration  to  be  communicated  to  certaia 
persons  at  certain  periods,  for  the  sake  of  certain  startling  effects 
It  supposes  an  inspiration  to  reside  somewhere  in  the  Church,  for 
the  purpase  of  determining  what  men  are  and  what  men  are  not  to 
hold,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  questioning,  and  giving  a 
sense  to  Scripture.  But  an  abiding  Spirit,  one  who  will  guide  inta 
all  truth,  and  can  tolerate  no  falsehood,  one  who  can  unfold  tba 
Scriptures  to  different  ages  according  to  their  different  wants,  such 
a  Spirit,  such  an  inspiration,  it  will  not  allow  us  to  recognise. 

5th.  And  therefore,  our  difference  on  the  subject  of  miracles  i^ 
also  very  intelligible.  If  you  recognise  miracles,  as  connected  with 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  not  merely  belonging  to  a  cer- 
tain book,  why,  the  Romanist  asks,  will  you  not  "recognise  the  mir- 
acles in  which  we  believe  1  why  not  suppose  that  they  may  occur  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  well  as  in  the  first  1  I  answer,  I  neither 
affirm  nor  deny  any  thing  as  to  the  question  how  odten  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  or  in  what  periods  of  it  God  may  have  been 
pleased  to  suspend  the  operations  of  intermediate  agents,  for  the 
pufpose  of  showing  that  He  is  at  all  times  the  Author  and  Mover  of 
them.  This  question  must  be  determined  by  a  careful  study  of  his- 
torical evidence ;  upon  the  result  of  such  a  study  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  dogmatize.  Those  who  believe  that  miracles  are  for  the 
assertion  of  order,  and  not  for  the  violation  of  it,  for  the  sake  of 
proving  the  constant  presence  of  a  spiritual  power,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  showing  that  it  interferes  occasionally  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  will  be  the  least  iticlincd  to  expect  the  frequent  repetitions 
of  such  signs,  for  they  hold,  that  being  recorded  as  facts  in  the  for- 
mer ages  of  the  world,  they  become  laws  in  ours,  that  we  are  to 
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own  Him  who  healed  the  sick  of  the  paby,  in  every  care  which  is 
wrought  by  the  ordinary  physician.  Him  who  stilled  the  storm  on 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  in  the  guidance  and  preservation  of  every 
diip  which  crosses  the  ocean — and  that  this  effect  would  be  k)sty 
if  we  were  led  to  put  any  contempt  upon  that  which  is  daily  and 
babituaL  Still,  I  should  think  it  very  presumptuous  to  say,  that  it 
has  never  been  needful,  in  the  modern  history  of  the  world,  to  break 
the  idols  of  sense  and  experience  by  the  same  method  which  was  sanc- 
tioned in  the  days  of  old.  Far  less  should  I  be  inclined  to  underrate  the 
piety,  and  criticise  the  wisdom  or  honesty  of  those  men,  who,  missing 
or  overlooking  intermediate  powers,  of  which  they  knew  little,  at  once 
referred  the  acts  and  events  they  witnessed  to  their  primary  source. 

But  these  admissions  only  compel  me  the  more  solemnly  to  re- 
ject at  least  nineteen  twentieths  of  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  Ro- 
manist books  in  later  times.  In  reference  to  these,  we  are  not 
bound  to  go  into  a  careful  collation  of  evidences.  In  general  there 
18  very  little  to  collate,  but  where  there  is  apparently  the  best  and 
most  respectable,  there  is  a  grand  preliminary  objection.  I  dare 
not  believe  such  miracles  as  these,  because  I  believe  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament  I  am  expressly  told  in  Scripture  that  there  are  mira- 
cles which  I  am  not  to  believe,  which  are  to  produce  no  impression  upon 
me  whatever.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  honesty  or 
the  dishonesty  of  persons  who  report  them,  that  is  a  question  between 
their  own  consciences  and  their  Creator,  they  best  know  whether  they 
are  or  are  not  lying  for  God.  But  it  is  the  character  of  the  miracle 
which  determines  my  judgment  of  it.  Is  it  to  lead  me  into  the  worship 
of  the  Visible  or  the  Invisible  1  Is  it  to  deliver  me  from  sensible 
things,  or  to  make  me  a  slave  of  sensible  things  7 

Does  the  Romanist  advocate  say  that  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
these  questions  1  I  know  he  says  so— -and  I  will  tell  him  why  he 
says  so.  He  says  so  because  there  is  a  secret  root  of  unbelief  in  his 
mind,  a  secret  doubt  whether  any  thing  if  true,  which  finds  refuge  in 
the  thought  that  every  thing  may  6^  true.  This  is  a  veiy  prevailing 
tendency  incur  day ;  it  is  the  natural  reaction  against  the  skepticism 
of  the  last  century.  A  number  of  men  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  perhaps  quite  as  many  in  England  as  in  either,  have  passed  or 
are  passing,  not  through  any  gradual  stages,  but  per  saUumy  from 
universal  doubt  to  universal  credence.     And  they  are  able  to  carry 
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the  same  haUts  of  mind  bto  both  proroBions ;  they  are  aUe  to  mj 
to  themselves  with  great  complacency*  and  with  no  little  truth,  *  «t 
are  not  really  changed,  we  do  not  acknowledge  any  standard  now 
more  than  before ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  we  have  subetituld 
the  new  pourquoi  non  for  the  old  pourquou*  It  does  not  the  kail 
sorprise  us  to  hear  such  men,  who  twenty  years  ago  would  havt 
laughed  us  to  scorn  for  believing  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarv^ 
now  indulging  in  fierce  denunciations  of  all  who  doubt  the  miraclei 
in  the  TyroL  The  logic,  *  vjhere  are  you  to  stop  thorif*  was  thai 
which  they  used  in  their  contemptuous  manhood,  and  which  adll 
seems  to  them  perfectly  conclusive,  in  their  not  less  contemptuoiii^ 
nor  less  really  skeptical  oM  age.  We  can  only  repeat,  we  slop 
short  when  we  find  ourselves  arrived  at  the  exact  contradiction  of 
that  which  we  have  believed.  We  have  received  our  Lord  as  tht 
Great  Deliverer,  who  has  led  captive  our  captivity  to  aenae;  wt 
stop  short  when  we  meet  with  persons  who  would  bring  us  into 
that  captivity  again. 

The  Bible,  we  believe,  is  meant  to  cultivate  in  us  a  habit  of 
distinguishing ;  faithfully^and  humbly  used,  it  has  that  effect.  If 
you,  who  have  not  used  it  or  believed  in  it,  show  that  you  have 
not  acquired  that  habit,  we  have  only  another  reason  for  giving 
thanks,  that  God  has  been  pleased  not  to  bide  the  blessing  from 
us  or  from  our  children. 

6th.  These  last  considerations  apply  very  remarkably  to  the 
case  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  It  is  said,  '*  the  Church  has  pre- 
ser\'ed  to  us  these  histories  of  our  Lord's  life ;  you  receive  them 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Church.  You  know  very  little  about  the 
persons  who  wrote  them,  you  accept  them  because  they  are  given 
to  you  as  parts  of  the  canon.  Well,  but  the  Church  has  put  its 
sanction  upon  many  histories  of  the  saints ;  she  deems  them  abo 
profitable  for  her  children.  Granted  that  they  refer  to  inferior 
persons,  that  they  never  can  be  as  important  as  the  Gospels,  yet 
where  do  you  draw  the  line  ?  You  have  admitted  Church  autho- 
rity in  one  case,  the  highest  case  of  all,  why  not  admit  it  also  io 
a  lower  case?"  I  answer,  by  the  care  of  GocPs  providence 
through  his  Church,  these  records  of  its  Lord  and  Head  have  been 
preserved.  They  have  been  preserved,  no  doubt,  for  many 
great  and  solemn  purposes,  but  for  this  especially,  that  there  may 
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be  a  stmndard  in  tbe  world,  by  which  all  other  acts  and  lives 
auiy  be  tried.  Exclude  tbe  Gospeb  from  our  canon,  let  there  be 
Bothing  there  but  epistles  setting  forth  spiritual  principles,  and  not 
only  do  those  principles  lose  their  meaning  for  want  of  a  true  per- 
•onal  object  to  which  they  may  refer ;  but  this  end  is  wholly  lost^— 
there  is  no  character  set  before  men,  which  exhibits  to  them 
the  image  after  which  they  were  formed,  in  connexion  with 
the  life  of  this  earth.  Now  if  the  Church  have  preserved 
for  me  these  books,  and  have  told  me  the  object  for  which 
they  were  preserved,  I  am  not  ob^ing  her  when  I  lose  sight 
•f  this  object ;  I  am  not  obeying  her  when  I  am  not  bringing 
all  other  books  and  lives  to  this  standard.  I  am  not,  indeed,  to  do 
this  for  the  sake  of  condemning  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
what  is  wrong  in  them — I  have  no  commission  or  powers  for  that 
purpose — but  certainly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  how  far  I  may  safely 
follow  them.  If,  then,  I  find  records  of  different  men,  all  professedly 
acknowledging  this  type  or  image  as  the  one  to  which  they  should 
be  conformed,  I  am  bound  thankfully  to  admire  every  feature  of 
their  lives,  which  has  been  caught  by  reflection  from  it.  I  may 
▼ery  often  go  wrong  in  my  judgment  of  these  features;  I  may  mis- 
take  a  bad  copy  for  a  good  one,  or  disown  a  true  one  because  I 
have  not  sufficient  spiritual  cultivation  to  understand  the  circum- 
stances of  its  form  and  colouring.  Still,  the  more  I  study  the  ori- 
ginal under  such  guidance  as  is  given  to  me,  the  more  I  must  be- 
lieve and  hope  that  the  faculty  will  be  cultivated  in  me,  whereby  I 
may  discern  the  true  from  the  counterfeit.  And  I  must  look  to  the 
Church  to  help  me  in  this  work,  to  be  continually  teaching  me  how 
to  observe  the  traces  of  the  divine  model  in  the  human  imitation, 
bow  to  see  what  in  it  was  produced  merely  by  the  accidents  of  the 
time,  or  by  human  self-will  and  frailness. 

Such  help  I  believe  the  Church,  holding  the  Bible  in  her  hand, 
is  able  to  furnbh  to  her  faithful  disciples;  and  my  charge  against 
the  Romish  system  is,  that  it  has  hindered  the  Church  from  exercis- 
ing this  prerogative,  and  forced  her  to  exercise  a  most  different 
one.  What  I  mean  will  be  best  understood  by  the  use  which  has 
been  made  in  this  system  of  the  word  *  Saint.' 

The  Gospels  teach  me,  the  Church  in  all  ages  teaches  roe,  to 
acknowledge  our  Lord  as  one  who  perfectly  identified  himself  with 
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humanity,  with  all  its  sorrows  and  suSering^,  yea,  with  its  mm; 
because  He  was  without  sin,  He  was  able  to  bear  the  sins  of  ill 
men.    This  character  of  essential  humanity,  is  so  much  the  charac- 
ter which  we  feel  to  belong  to  our  Lord,  so  much  the  charactff 
which  did  manifest,  and  which  alone  could  manifest  his  divinitj, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  grand  object  of  the  Church,  ia 
her  Advents,  her  Epiphanies,  her  Lents,  her  Passion  Weeks,  her 
Easter-Da}"^,  her  Ascension-Days,  to  exhibit  it.      And   it  hai 
been  the  feeling  of   every  true  saint  in   the  world*s    history, 
that  this  was  the  character*  which  our  Lord   would   especially 
seek  to  produce  in  his  disciples.     A  largeness  of  heart,  a  sympathy 
with  all  our  race,  a  fellowship  in  its  sufferings,  grief  for  the  sins 
which  hold  it  down,  these  assuredly  are  qualities  which  the  most 
conspicuous  saints  of  the  Romish  calendar  acknowledge  as  most 
high  and  divine.     Along  with  these  are  associated  humiliation,  suf- 
fering, indifference  to  good  or  evil  report.    Bnt  now  comes  in  the 
counterfeit  system ;  *  What  a  great  and  glorious  thing  it  is  to  be 
a  saint,  to  le  above  the  rest  of  men,  to  be  unlike  them  !     What  a 
fine  thing  it  is  to  be  humble,  self-denying,  submitting  to  persecu- 
tion and  shame !     What  glory  do  those  get  who  can  eclipse  one 
another  in  this  race  !     What  an  honour  it  is  to  be  enrolled  in  this 
calendar;  what  fame  we  get  here,  what  rewards  in  the  life  to  comeP 
Who  does  not  feel  instinctively  that  we  have  here  introiluced  a 
new  image,  the  very  opposite  to  that  we  were  just  considering  ?    It 
has  come  in  one  knows  not  how,  under  the  very  names  and  words 
which  seemed  so  sacred  and  beautiful ;  but  see  how  frightful  and 
deformed  it  is !     Yet  will  any  one  dare  to  say  there  has  not  been 
a  system,  that  there  is  not  a  system  now,  which  sanctions  this 
image,  puts  honour  upon  it,  holds  it  up  to  imitation  and  idolatry  t 
We  are  not  bound  to  say  of  any  particular  person,  He  has  given 
himself  up  to  this  system,  he  has  caught  this  image.     We  may  be- 
lieve, and  rejoice  to  believe,  that  there  have  been  multitudes  in  every 
age  of  the  Church,  that  there  are  numbers  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope at  this  day,  who,  be  their  outward  professions  and  symbols  what 
they  may,  do  in  their  hearts  confess  the  true  image,  do  in  their  lives 
conform  to  it.    Such  persons  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church,  they  are 
witnesses  of  her  permanence,  and  that  she  will  one  day  come  out 
bright  and  beautiful  from  all  her  corruptions,  as  a  bride  adorned  for 
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her  husband.  But  the  existence  of  such  persons  only  makes  us  see 
more  clearly  and  hate  more  fervently  the  system  M^hich  has  assum- 
ed the  name  and  affected  the  powers  of  the  Church  ;  only  makes 
OS  believe  more  surely,  that  it  will  be  destroyed  by  the  brightness 
of  His  coming,  who  is  the  true  and  only  Pope  and  Potentatei  the 
real  King  of  Saints. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON  THE  BSLATIONS  OF  THB  CHUXCH  WITH  NATIONAL   BODIBB. 


SECTION  L 

Vm  Old  TetUment— Ancienl  Pagui  History.— Hiitofy  of  M odeni  Eoiope. 

InferaacM. 

Thb  question  bow  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  is  related  to 
the  New,  has  already  come  before  us  in  several  forms.  But  hitherto 
we  have  con^dered  it  only  in  reference  to  those  signs  which  aU 
Christians  believe  to  have  passed  away — ^the  Quaker  merging  then 
in  certain  spiritual  ideas,  we  supposing  to  have  been  exchanged  for 
other  signs  betokening  higher  truths.  When  we  speak  of  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  moral  side  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
the  controversy  assumes  another  shape.  One  set  of  Christians 
strongly  affirm,  that  the  precepts  of  this  kind  in  the  old  Law  are 
of  permanent  obligation  and  validity  ;  others  say  that  they  have  no 
authority  except  so  far  as  they  are  re-enacted  by,  or  involved  in  the 
Gospel  law  of  love. 

The  holders  of  the  first  opinion  in  general  confine  their  asser- 
tions to  the  ten  commandments.  They  do  not  positively  affirm  that 
the  sacredness  of  the  Divine  Code  may  not  extend  to  certain  parts 
of  the  Jewish  institutions — that  point  they  are  content  to  leave 
open — but  these  commandments  stand  out  in  clear  and  awful  dit* 
tinctness;  they  were  proclaimed  amidst  thunders  and  lightnings; 
the  Jews  looked  upon  them  as  written  with  the  finger  of  God ;  the 
sense  of  mankind  has  received  them  as  divine.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  opponents  see  no  reason  for  separating  these  commandments 
from  the  rest  of  the  ritual,  either  for  honor  or  dishonor.  *  The  his- 
torian declares  that  both  proceeded  from  the  Lord  ;  it  is  not  on  the 
ground  of  a  difference  in  their  authority,  then,  that  you  can  distia« 
guish  them.  Neither  can  you  distinguish  them  by  their  character. 
The  Sabbath  is  as  much  a  positive  mstitution  as  the  cities  of  refuge; 
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if  you  admit  the  distinction  between  that  which  is  moral  and  that 
which  is  positive,  you  most  acknowledge  both  to  be  transitory ;  if 
you  reject  that  distinction,  neither.' 

It  was  impossible  to  consider  this  subject  in  the  last  sectioo ; 
yet,  perhaps,  some  hints  which  were  given  there  may  assist  us  now. 
I  have  maintained  that  the  Scriptures  interpret  to  us  signs  which 
we  discover  actually  existing  amongst  us,  and  which  require  an  in- 
terpreter. The  New  Testament  has  explained  to  us  the  signs  of 
Baptism,  The  Creeds,  Forms  of  Worship,  The  Eocharist,  The  Or- 
ders of  Ministry,  as  these  exist  in  modern  Europe.  It  has  explained 
them  to  be  signs  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  society.  It  has  shown 
us  what  such  a  society  means ;  what  place  each  of  these  signs  holds 
in  it  Supposing  these  signs  to  have  perished,  supposing  there  to 
be  no  longer  a  dream  of  such  a  society,  the  Scripture  would  be  a 
▼ery  puzzling  book;  while  they  last  it  is  an  indispensable  one  to 
those  who  would  understand  their  own  position.  The  early  parts 
of  it  were  necessary  in  this  point  of  view,  because  they  discovered 
part  of  the  meaning  which  each  sign  embodies,  enabling  us  gradu- 
ally to  attain  to  a  perception  of  its  full  import,  and  to  look  upon  it 
as  connected  with  the  life  of  man.  When,  therefore,  we  meet  in 
these  early  records  with  customs,  institutions,  ordinances  which  God 
has  not  been  pleased  to  preserve  to  us,  we  presume  that  they  are  to 
be  contemplated  historically  by  the  light  of  that  which  He  has  pre- 
aenred  to  us.  Or,  if  there  be  a  question  whether,  perhaps,  they 
might  not  be  advantageously  restored,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  ex- 
amine this  point  by  the  light  which  Scripture  gives  us  respecting 
the  whole  dispensation.  But  supposing  we  find  any  signs  which, 
amidst  all  changes  of  circumstances,  have  maintained  their  existence 
and  have  become  identified  with  the  life  of  modern  society,  we  most 
derire  an  explanation  of  them,  and  must  seek  for  it  where  it  is  to 
be  had.  If  we  belong  to  a  different  period  of  the  world  from  that 
in  wliich  we  first  find  these  traces,  it  may  be  very  important  to  know 
how  the  change  has  affected  them,  whether  they  exist  under  the 
same  conditions  now  as  heretofore ;  but  the  fiict  that  they  do  exist 
ia  the  first  of  all ;  this  compels  us  to  ask,  whence  they  are  derived, 
and  on  what  ground  they  rest  1 

Now  any  one  who  considers  these  ten  commandments,  must 
perceive  that  they  are  definitive  and  conaertative,  not  creative  or 
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coDstitative.  They  presume  the  existence  of  certain  facts,  prima* 
plesy  and  institutions,  and  it  is  the  violation  orforgetfuloessof  these 
which  they  denounce.  The  first  presumes  that  the  Jews  bad  beta 
brought  out  of  Egypt  by  an  unseen  Being.  He  is  their  deliTcrer 
and  Lord ;  as  such  they  are  to  acknowledge  Him.  The  secoai 
presumes  the  existence  of  Worship,  a  tendency  in  men  to  creatt 
the  objects  of  it  for  themselves  out  of  the  things  which  they  see  and 
handle;  a  relation  between  the  worshippers  and  the  InyiaiUt 
Lord ;  a  government  exercised  by  Him  from  generation  to  genera* 
tion.  The  third  presumes  the  practice  of  appealing  to  the  Name 
of  God,  of  invoking  Him  as  one  who  knows  whether  a  man  be 
guilty  or  innocent  The  fourth  assumes  the  institution  of  tbt 
Week;  explains  whereof  it  is  the  sign;  gives  warning  againl 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  distinction  between  the  six  days  and  the 
seventh  day.  The  fifth  presumes  the  existence  of  the  Paternal 
Relation,  and  treats  the  respect  for  it  as  the  condition  of  abiding  in 
the  land  given  to  the  nation.  The  sixth  presumes  the  existence  of 
a  community  which  is  interested  in  the  Life  of  each  of  its  members 
The  seventh  presumes  the  institution  of  Marriage.  The  eighth 
presumes  the  institution  of  Property.  The  ninth  presumes  the  ex* 
istence  of  Tribunals,  before  which  one  may  give  witness  respecting 
another.  ^  The  tenth  affirms  the  existence  of  a  bond  of  Neighbor- 
hood — the  same  bond  which  is  supposed  in  all  the  rest — and  de* 
clares  that  even  the  coveting  of  that  which  is  a  neighbour's  is  a 
violation  of  it. 

That  these  facts,  institutions  and  principles,  had  a  very  clooe 
connexion  with  the  life  and  being  of  that  nation  which  was 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  most  readers  will  acknowledge :  but  if  thej 
turn  to  ancient  history,  they  find  that  some  of  them  had  a  very  close 
connexion  with  the  being  and  life  of  every  nation  which  it  speaks 
of.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  remarkably  distinguished  from 
each  other.  But  they  were  both  alike  distinguished  from  the  slaves 
and  barbarians,  of  whose  existence  we  become  aware  chiefly 
through  them.  Wherein  lay  the  difference  1  Apart  from  all  in- 
tellectual superiority,  (though  it  is  hardly  right  to  say,  apart^  the 
one  characteristic  was  so  involved  in  the  other,)  it  is  quite  evident 
that  they  had  a  clear  sense  of  certain  great  landmarks  and  bounda* 
ries  in  human  society,  the  violation  of  which  was  an  evil;  that 
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they  belteyed  these  landmarks  to  have  been  fixed  by  an  awful  unseen 
power,  and  to  be  preserved  by  that  power :  that  among  the  chief 
of  these  landmarks  they  reckoned  the  sacredness  of  life,  of  the 
paternal  relation,  of  marriage,  of  property,  of  appeak  to  the  Divine 
name,  of  tribunals  for  rectifying  wrong ;  the  law  of  neighbourhood 
as  binding  those  who  acknowledged  a  common  ancestry,  and  were 
liTing  in  the  same  locality ;  the  majesty  of  law  as  preserved  by 
tlie  majesty  of  worship. 

But  two  of  the  Commandments  have  no  counterparts  in  the 
legislation  of  Greece  or  Rome.  There  was,  I  have  said,  a  distinct 
recognition  of  an  unseen  Majesty  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  by 
which  it  was  upheld;  there  was  not  the  prohibition  of  confounding 
Ihe  unseen  Majesty  with  things  visible.  There  was  the  recognitioo 
of  different  sacred  seasons  connected  with  the  course  of  the  sun 
•nd  moon.  There  was  not  the  recognition  of  a  Week ;  a  division 
of  time  depending  upon  some  other  law  than  the  astronomical; 
tkfining  human  life,  by  its  two  great  principles  of  action  and  rest ; 
connecting  these  two  principles  with  the  life  and  being  of  God ; 
teaching  that  his  rest  and  action  are  the  patterns  of  ours,  and  yet 
that  He  is  ever  at  rest  while  we  are  working,  and  ever  at  work  on 
<iiir  behalf  while  we  are  resting ;  incorporating  the  Divine  with 
the  common,  and  yet  hallowing  the  distinction  between  them;  sig- 
nifying that  the  palace  and  the  hut,  nay,  the  master  and  his  cattle, 
are  subject  to  the  same  government;  making  each  nightly  slumber 
the  image  of  the  final  repose  of  the  spirit  and  soul  and  body,  each 
in  its  proper  and  appointed  object  Let  any  one  consider  how  the 
political  life  of  these  nations  was  affected  by  the  sensual  tendencies 
of  their  worship ;  let  him  meditate  upon  the  difficulty  which  every 
philosopher  experienced  in  his  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  a 
livmg,  acting  Grod,  with  one  continually  resting  in  his  own  beati- 
tude, the  still  greater  difficulty  of  finding  any  point  of  sympathy 
between  his  own  thoughts  and  those  of  common  men  who  felt  that 
the  God  they  feared  must  interfere  in  all  their  transactions,  and 
then  let  him  say  whether  the  second  or  the  fourth  Commandments 
4I0  not  receive  as  much  illustration  and  confirmation  from  the  human 
feeling  and  conscience  of  the  old  world  as  the  sixth  or  the  seventh. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  not  only  some  of  these  institutions  but  all  of 
them  exist  among  ourselves.    The  Jewish  order  of  time,  so  far  as 
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the  week  is  concerned,  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  instita* 
tions  of  modern  Europe  as  marriage  or  property.  All  three  mif 
be  regarded  indifferent  places  with  more  or  less  of  reverence ;  bA 
they  are  recognised  by  every  nation  of  Christendom,  and  incorpo- 
rated  with  their  daily  transactions. 

But  on  what  authority  do  these  institutions  rest  T  Here  begioi 
another  difference  of  opinion.  The  ordinary  statesman  answen^ 
^They  are  national  provisions,  of  more  or  less  importance,  deriving 
their  sanction  from  the  legislation  of  each  particular  national  so- 
ciety, invested  with  a  factitious  and  useful  sacredness  in  the  eyesef 
the  vulgar  by  the  tradition  that  they  had  a  mysterious  origin.* 
The  ordinary  religious  man  answers,  ^TheyJiave  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mere  political  or  national  life  of  any  society ;  they  art 
religious  ordinances,  appointed  by  God  himself,  binding  upon  all 
because  He  has  appointed  them.'  With  the  first  I  agree  so  fiu*  as 
this,  that  I  do  look  upon  these  institutions  as  belonging  especially 
and  emphatically  to  particular  nations  a«  ^udl,  to  Elngland  asEng* 
land,  to  France  as  France,  to  Germany  as  Germany.  I  do  nol 
look  upon  them  as  universal  institutions  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  called  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  universal  institutions ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  institutions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  relations 
of  space  and  time.  And  if  the  religious  man  objects  to  this  dis> 
tinction,  I  tell  him  that  I  must  make  it  because  the  Scripture  makes 
it.  ^I  am  the  Lord  thy  God' — this  is  the  sanction  of  the  code; 
clearly  a  distinct  national  sanction.  But  I  differ  with  the  statesman 
in  this  point  I  do  not  think  national  society  is  a  lie  or  stands  upon 
a  lie.  If  I  did  I  should  wish  it  to  perish,  and  I  should  be  sure  it 
must  perish.  Now  unfortunately  he  does  think  this,  for  he  knows 
that  he  cannot  maintain  any  of  those  institutions  which  he  believes 
to  be  necessary  for  his  nation,  and  for  every  nation,  merely  by  his 
own  rules  and  conventions.  He  is  obliged  to  ask  help  from  th« 
faith  which  men  everywhere  have  had  that  there  is  a  Divine  ruler, 
not  only  over  men  generally,  but  over  their  particular  common- 
wealth :  and  this  faith,  he  says,  is  a  mere  delusion.  I  believe  that 
the  imposition  and  dishonesty  are  in  himself;  that  the  conviction  of 
mankind  is  a  safe  and  an  honest  one ;  and  that  it  will  at  last  pre- 
vail against  all  the  frauds  which  have  endeavoured  to  support  it, 
and  have  really  made  it  weak. 
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In  my  conclusion,  then,  I  agree  with  those  who  take  the  com- 
mon religious  view  of  this  matter.  But  the  difference  in  our  pre- 
mises is  not  a  slight  one,  or  one  without  the  most  practical  conse- 
quences. I  have  partly  explained  wherein  it  consists,  but  I  must 
endeavour  to  make  my  meaning  more  clear.  We  are  first  told  that 
we  must  not  look  upon  these  commandments  merely  as  parts  of  a 
national  institute.  And  yet  they  evidently  are  parts  of  a  national 
institute.  We  are  told  that  we  must  not  receive  them  merely  as  of 
outward  or  formal  obligation,  for  they  contain  the  essence  of  moral- 
ity. But  they  do  seem  to  have  a  particular  outward  and  formal 
character.  They  refer,  not  one  but  all, to  formal  institutions;  only 
the  last  even  touches  upon  any  internal  habit  of  mind,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding definiteness  of  that  one, '  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox, 
nor  his  ass,'  shows  that  the  habit  is  noticed  for  the  sake  of  the  act, 
not  the  act  for  the  sake  of  the  habit  So  far  from  wishing  to  over- 
look this  characteristic,  I  am  most  anxious  to  notice  it  and  dwell 
upon  it ;  for  herein  I  believe  consists  the  exceeding  importance  of 
these  commandments,  and  the  proof  that  they  are  not  superseded 
by  the  new  dispensation.  They  set  the  divine  seal  upon  that  which 
belongs  to  man  as  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  inhabiting  a  par- 
ticular place,  having  a  definite  circle  of  human  relations  and  earth- 
ly associations;  they  declare  these  to  be  settled  according  to  a 
divine  order,  and  to  be  taken  under  a  divine  cognizance ;  they 
bring  acts,  outward  ordinary  acts,  into  judgment. 

By  adopting  this  view,  we  seem  to  escape  from  some  serious 
confusions.  We  are  able  to  enter  into  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  without  losing  our  sense  of  its  connexion  with 
all  mankind.  We  are  able,  by  help  of  it,  to  connect  our  own  lives 
with  the  lives  of  those  people  in  the  old  world,  of  whom  we  read, 
and  with  whom  we  feel  that  we  have  such  close  sympathies,  in 
spite  of  all  differences  of  race,  of  language,  of  religious  faith  and 
knowledge.  Above  all,  we  are  able  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  Mani- 
chean  notion,  (which  it  should  be  remembered  has  been  always 
connected  with  a  low  notion  of  the  Old  Testament,)  that  the  out- 
ward and  visible  universe,  and  the  ordinary  social  relations,  are  the 
creations  of  an  evil  spirit,  to  be  esteemed  lightly  of  by  all  who 
have  attained  to  the  perception  of  a  higher  economy.  That  this  last 
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accursed  doctrine,  which  cleaves  most  closely  to  the  hearts  of  m 
all,  and  perhaps  was  never  more  threatening  than  at  this  day^wiD 
ever  be  fully  exposed  and  scouted  till  we  acknowledge  the  sanctitj, 
the  grandeur,  the  divinity  of  national  life,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
history  of  mankind  offers  us  the  least  excuse  for  believing.  But, 
then,  if  we  admit  these  positions,  and  have  arrived  at  them  by  thii 
method,  other  questions  will  necessarily  force  themselves  upon  lE 
We  have  seen  that  the  objectors  to  the  authority  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments found  their  most  plausible  argument  upon  the  difficulty  of 
separating  them  from  the  surrounding  history.  It  has  seemed  tool 
that  this  difficulty  is  a  very  light  one  when  we  meet  with  recoidi 
of  that  to  which  we  have  nothing  answering  among  ourselves.  As- 
sume the  fact  of  a  nation,  assume  the  Jews  to  be  the  specimen  oft 
nation,  and  you  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  necessity  of  hun- 
dreds of  regulations  applicable  to  their  condition,  and  therefore  not 
applicable  to  ours.  But  if  principles  of  national  life  have  discove^ 
ed  themselves  to  us  in  the  midst  of  these  regulations,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  the  history  illustrating  these  principles,  and  thereby 
furnishing  the  key  to  facts  which  directly  concern  our  own  conduct 
And  this  proves  to  be  the  case.  We  find  it  a  part,  not  an  accidental 
but  an  essential  part  of  the  idea,  of  a  Jewish  commonwealth,  that 
Punishments  should  be  inflicted  upon  transgressors,  that  in  certain 
cases  their  Lives  should  be  taken  away.  The  judicial  Oath  again 
belongs  to  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  state ;  every  Jew  would  have 
understood  the  third  commandment  in  reference  to  it.  Still  more 
obviously  was  the  Jew  instructed  to  look  upon  War,  in  certain 
cases,  not  as  a  permitted  license  but  as  a  solemn  duty,  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  full  confidence  that  it  was  God's  will  he  should  en- 
gage in  it,  and  that  he  should  have  God's  help  in  carrying  it 
through.  Now  these  feelings  and  convictions  belonged  in  like 
manner  to  every  great  nation  of  antiquity ;  belonged  to  them  as  na- 
tions, formed  part  of  their  religion,  were  the  means  of  exhibiting 
those  qualities  in  them  which  we  are  most  compelled  to  admire. 
Courage,  self-discipline,  order,  faith,  all  these  moral  attributes  were 
connected  in  them  with  the  conviction,  that  national  life  is  a  more 
precious  thing  than  individual  life,  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  individuals  are  cheaply  sacrificed,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it 
K  it  be  said  that  these  moral  qualities  were  mixed  with  others  of 
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the  most  opposite  character,  and  that  these  two  found  their  grati- 
fication in  wars  and  in  judicial  severity,  no  man  in  his  senses  will 
dispute  the  assertion.  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  they  were  op- 
pasUe  qualities,  however  they  might  be  intermingled ;  and  that 
therefore,  if  we  hate  the  one  we  must  love  the  other,  or  else  all 
moral  distinction  will  become  effaced  in  our  minds.  And  what  I 
say  further  is,  that  if  we  attach  any  sacredness  to  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, as  containing  the  divine  specimen  of  a  national  life,  we  can- 
not refuse  to  believe  that  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  were  justi- 
fied in  their  deep  inward  conviction,  that  God  has  not  given  swords 
to  men  in  vain,  but  that  there  are  occasions  on  which  the  magis- 
trate is  bound,  by  his  allegiance  to  God,  to  cut  off  the  offender 
against  the  majesty  of  the  law ;  in  which  the  ruler  of  the  land 
must  invite  and  command  his  subjects  to  chastise  the  removers  of 
landmarks,  the  corrupters  of  the  earth,' and  the  oppressors  of  mankind. 
But  even  this  discovery  would  not  give  us  more  than  an  histo- 
rical interest  in  this  part  of  the  Jewish  records.  They  are  brought 
directly  home  to  ourselves  by  the  fact  that  every  nation  of  Chris- 
tendom resorts  to  judicial  Oaths,  imposes  Punishments,  in  some  cases 
capital,  and  believes  War,  under  certain  circimistances,  to  be  a 
duty.  The  question,  then,  becomes  a  very  important  one ;  Is  this 
meant  to  be  so  or  not  ?  Is  this  Old  Testament,  this  book  which 
we  have  found  to  be  a  key  to  the  main  problems  of  our  national 
life,  a  justification  of  these  convictions  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that 
Jewish  precedent  will  only  justify  oaths  administered,  punishments 
fixed,  or  wars  undertaken  under  the  express  command  of  God.  I 
have  maintained  that  every  nation  ought  to  look  upon  itself  as  hav- 
ing the  Lord  for  its  King ;  that  if  we  do  not  recognise  that  princi- 
ple, the  commandments  mean  nothing  to  us,  the  institutions  of 
which  the  commandments  speak  have  no  authority  but  that 
which  they  derive  from  human  convention.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  the  question  what  acts  a  nation  ought  to  perform, 
and  what  it  ought  to  omit,  means,  in  other  words,  what  acts  are 
in  conformity  with  the  purpose  for  which  God  has  appointed 
it,  and  what  are  not.  These  acts  need  not  to  be  the  same 
as  those  which  the  Jews  performed,  because  each  nation  has  a  pur- 
pose to  fulfil  different  from  that  which  the  Jews  were  to  fulfil.  But 
these  convictions  which  I  speak  of  are  common  to  all  nations  as 
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nations.    Tbey  have  been  guiding  maxims  assumed  in  the  examiih 
ation  of  particular  cases.     The  conscience  of  men  has  said,  Becam 
oaths,  punishments,  and  wars  are  in  themselves  authorized  by  God, 
and  can  be  only  justifiable  in  those  cases  and  under  the  oonditioM 
-which  he  approves,  therefore  we  ought  to  consider  earnestly  wlut 
these  cases  and  conditions  are.     The  question  is,  whether  this  pri- 
mary assumption  is  or  is  not  warranted  by  the  book  which  Mti 
forth  to  us  the  divine  principles  of  national  society.     It  is  idle  to 
say,  But  where  do  you  find  the  authority  for  wars,  oaths,  or  puniib- 
ments  in    the  New    Testament?    I  do  not   find   the   autboritj 
for  any  of  the  distinct  institutes  of  national    life  in     he  Nev 
Testament.    The  Manichseans  and  Anabaptists  were  quite  right, 
when  they  said  that  there  was  no  distinct  precept  respecting  prop- 
erty in  the  New  Testament ;  that  the  first  sign  of  the  existence  of 
a  Church  was  that  of  men  not  calling  their  goods  their  own,  but 
counting  all  things  common.     Nor  was  there  any  thing  unnatural 
in  their  feeling,  that  since  in  the  resurrection  men  neither  man; 
nor  are   given  in  marriage,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
kingdom   of  the  rben  life,  must  look  with  some  contempt  on  the 
union  of  the  sexes.     Nor  was  it  a  surprising  inference,  from  the 
continual  allusions  in  the  Gospels  to  our  Lord's  controversies  with 
the  Pharisees   respecting  the   Sabbath  day,  that   under   the  new 
economy,  the  distinction  of  days  had  been  abrogated.     If  their  first 
maxim  was  true,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  whole  law  of  man's 
life  in  the  New  Testament,  all  their  conclusions,  even  though  they 
might  be  contradicted  by  actual  passages  in  it,  were  inevitable.    If 
it  can  be  shown  that  these,  or  any  portion  of  our  national  creed, 
are  denounced  in  the  New  Testament,  we,  of  course,  must  abandon 
them,  even  though  by  doing  so  we  involve  ourselves  in  the  most 
painful  perplexities  respecting  the  nature  and  the  permanence  of 
moral  principles.     Whether  they  are  so  denounced,  I  shall  have  to 
consider  presently.     What  I  am  maintaining  now  is,  that  the  mere 
absence  of  the  same  kind  of  language,  in  reference  to  these  subjects, 
which  occurs  in  every  page  of  the  Jewish  Scripture,  is  no  more  a 
proof  that  they  do  not  concern  us,  than  the  omission  of  any  direct 
allusion  to  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy  by  a  writer  on  politi- 
cal economy  is  a  proof  that  he  disbelieves  them. 

But  it  will  be  said,  these  two  cases  are  not  analogous,  or,  if 
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they  are  analogous,  it  is  because  the  writers  on  political  economy 
9ught  to  take  cognizance  of  moral  principles.     If  the  universal  so- 
ciety and  the  national  society  be  both  intended  for  man,  any  book 
which  sets  forth  the  character  of  either  must  touch  upon  the  nature 
and  laws  of  the  other.     Be  it  so :  I  am  far  from  denying  this  as- 
sertion ;  it  is  one  which  I  especially  wish  that  the  reader  should 
feel  the  importance  of.     I  do  not  expect  to  find  the  principles  of 
Ihe  universal  society  developed  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  national  society  in  the  New.    I  do  expect  to  find 
each  illustrating  and  sustaining  the  other.      I  do  expect   that 
under  one  di^ensation  as  much  as  the  other,  there  should  be  signs 
that  they  are  distinct  but  inseparable.     Such  signs  force  themselves 
upon  ine  when  I  look  into  the  Jewish  records.     We   have  seen 
bow  the  germs  of  an  universal  society  were  planted  in  the  heart  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  ;  how  the  existence  of  the  priest,  of  the 
sacrifices,  of  the  tabernacle,  as  much  testified  to  the  existence  of 
that  which  is  human  and  general,  as  the  king,  the  judge,  the  law 
testified  to  the  existence  of  that  which  is  peculiar  and  exclusive 
The  words  at  first  sound  paradoxical ;  to  a  Jew  they  would  sound 
▼ery  paradoxical.    He  would  say,  *  Why,  our  likeness  consisted  it 
those  features  which  you  set  down   as  peculiar,  our  dififerenci 
in  those  which  you  set  down  as  common.'    Such   a  notion  i 
plausible ;  I  have  already,  I  think,  explained  sufficiently  why  it  i 
not  true.    The  Hebrew  was  to  be  separate  from  all  other  people 
in  order  that  he  might  be  the  steward  of  a  possession  which  wa 
meant  for  all.     He  was  cut  off  that  he  might  witness  of  a  Being 
who  was  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  not  material,  not  therefon 
divided,  not  belonging  to  this  or  that  locality.     When  the  membei 
of  the  nation  forgot  that  He  was  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews 
and  sought  to  break  the  chain  of  his  peculiar  polity,  he  failed  t( 
perform  his  function,  he  failed  to  be  witness  for  a  God  of  the  whol 
earth.     When  he  refused  to  look  upon  his  covenant  as  capable  of  ex 
panding  to  comprehend  all  nations,  he  lost  his  peculiar  position,  hi 
became  the  member  of  a  sect,  instead  of  a  citizen  of  a  kingdom 
This  is  unquestionably  a  paradox,  but  it  is  the  paradox  of  Scripture 
well  worthy  of  our  observation  and  study.     I  say,  then,  that  ther 
was  a  human  element  in  the  national  society,  and  that  the  method 
by  which  this  element  was  incorporated  with  the  national  element 
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and  yet  shown  to  be  distinct  from  it,  were  very  remarkable.  The 
priestly  tribe  is  one  of  the  twelve  tribes,  but  it  is  cut  off  from  all  the 
rest,  placed  under  particular  conditions,  supported  by  a  particular 
species  of  property.  From  the  very  commencement  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  office  of  the  priest  and  the  lawgiver  are  carefbllj 
separated.  Both  are  equally  divine,  but  neither  may  intrude  upon 
the  functions  of  the  other.  And  this  is  not  because  the  office  d  • 
the  priest  is  limited  to  what  are  technically  called  religious  service& 
He  examines  the  leprous  man,  and  pronounces  whether  be  is  or  is 
not  fit  to  go  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord ;  he  distinguishes 
between  the  meats  which  are  clean  and  unclean.  Whatever  has  to 
do  with  the  direct  oversight  of  that  which  is  internal,  whether  in 
the  physical  or  the  moral  life  of  man,  this  belongs  to  the  sacerdotal 
part  of  the  commonwealth  ;  whatever  has  to  do  with  the  outward 
regulation  of  society,  whether  those  regulations  have  reference  to 
the  bodily  comfort  or  to  the  behaviour  of  men,  this,  it  would  seem, 
belongs  to  the  legal  part  of  it.  Each  presents  the  unseen  Lord  to 
the  Israelites ;  the  one  as  a  Judge,  taking  cognizance  of  all  thai 
acts ;  the  other,  as  one  who  spies  out  all  their  ways,  knows  what  is 
passing  within,  deals  not  with  crimes  only,  but  with  sins ;  who  can 
take  away  the  source  of  evil  as  well  as  its  fruit.  At  the  same 
time,  as  there  is  no  division  between  the  internal  and  the  external 
life  of  man,  no  division  in  the  character  of  God  as  the  Lord  of  the 
outward  and  the  Lord  of  the  inward  world,  so  neither  is  therein  the 
Jewish  economy  between  the  offices  which  represent  him  in  these 
characters.  The  sacrifice  of  the  priest  is  necessary  to  hallow  the 
troops  which  the  king  is  leading  out  to  battle  ;  the  king  takes  part 
in  every  ecclesiastical  reformation.  We  feel  that  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth is  one  society,  not  a  national  body  plus  an  ecclesiastical, 
but  a  body  which  could  not  be  national  if  it  were  not  ecclesiastical, 
or  ecclesiastical  if  it  were  not  national. 

Now  the  counterpart  of  these  signs  we  discover  in  both  the  two 
great  nations  in  the  pagan  world.  The  difference  between  them  is 
remarkable  and  characteristic.  In  the  heart  of  each  Greek  state, 
we  may  indeed  observe  a  priesthood,  exercising  some  important 
functions.  But  the  far  more  striking  object  which  presents  itself  to 
our  notice  is  the  sacred  ground  of  Elis,  the  common  tempH  of  Del- 
phi.    These  were  the  signs  and  pledges  of  a  fellowship  between 
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dcs  as  Greeks,  which  the  diversities  of  race,  and  the  antipathies 
democratical  and  aristocratical  governments  could  not  sever, 
the  other  hand,  in  Rome,  the  sacerdotal  influence  is  incorpora- 
with  all  the  national  institutions,  the  name  of  every  conspicu- 
office  in  the  republic  reminds  us  of  the  union.  And  it  was  this 
)n  which  imparted  so  much  solidity  to  the  Roman  society,  after 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  had  been  set  at  nought, 
r  the  Roman  emperor  had  become  '^  the  king  of  kings  and  lord 
lords,"  and  his  kingdom  had  been  changed  into  one  of  those 
ich  are  described  in  Scripture  as  Babylonian  kmgdoms,  resting 
•n  mere  power,  effacing  national  distinctions,  ezaltmg  the  visible 
ve  the  invisible. 

To  this  kingdom,  we  have  considered  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as 
direct  and  formal  opposite.  The  question,  then,  which  we  pro- 
ed  before  we  entered  upon  the  examination  of  its  different  signs, 
sther  or  no  it  resembled  the  Roman  world  in  its  hostility  to  na- 
tal society,  or  whether  it  is  meant  to  be,  as  it  was  in  its  embryo 
dition,  the  quickening  spirit  of  national  society,  is  one  which  we 
bound  to  consider.  We  have  seen  that  it  had  its  cradle  in  a 
ion,  that  it  appeared  in  that  nation  at  a  time  when  the  old  spirit 
departed;  when  the  Jews  were  calling  themselves  Pharisees, 
Iducees,  and  Essenes ;  were  striving  to  make  their  kingdom  into 
rstem  or  a  sect.  We  have  seen  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  at 
e  went  back  to  the  old  language  of  their  countrymen,  refused  to 
spoken  of  as  a  sect  of  Nazarenes  or  Christians,  proclaimed  their 
ster  to  be  the  heir  of  David's  throne.,  the  King  of  Israel,  declar- 
themselves,  and  invited  all  men  to  be  his  subjects. 
Such  a  pretension  was  intelligible  to  the  Jews ;  by  them  it  was 
ounced  and  persecuted  ;  to  the  Romans  it  seemed  utterly  ridicu- 
i.  The  Christians  were  one,  perhaps  the  most  extravagant, 
certainly  the  least  rebellious,  of  the  Jewish  sects  ;  the  pro-con- 
i  in  the  different  provinces  were  willing  to  protect  them  against 
fanaticism  of  their  countrymen. 

It  was  a  little  different,  when  the  professors  of  the  new  doctrine 
re  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Caesars.  An  instinct  seemed  to 
Nero  that  there  was  something  in  their  position  which  was  in- 
ipttible  with  his ;  what  it  was,  however,  could  not  be  clearly 
lerstood  till  the  Jewish  polity  had  been  destroyed.    Then  this 
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body  was  seen  still  to  reraainy  still  to  be  adopting  that  language 
which  was  apparently  derived  from  the  old  Jewish  dreams  noir  so 
signally  confuted.  The  still  Christians  speak  of  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  a  kingdom.  The  exclusiveness  which  had  made  the  Jewish 
pretension  comparatively  harmless  was  not  preserved  in  them :  they 
addressed  themselves  to  all  people  in  all  provinces  of  the  empire ; 
they  bound  them  together  in  a  corporation,  held  them  in  one  by  t 
strange  free-masonry. 

The  most  philosophical  emperors  were  least  able  to  look  with 
indifference  upon  such  a  fellowship.  They  might  from  benignity 
or  contempt  deal  kindly  with  individual  cases,  but  the  society  was 
an  anomaly  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  government  As 
that  government  approached  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  chamcter 
of  a  military  despotism,  the  contest  between  it  and  the  spiritual  so- 
ciety became  more  flagrant,  the  necessity  that  one  or  the  other 
should  fall  more  evident.  When  Rome  became  almost  Asiatic 
under  Diocletian,  the  cross  had  attained  a  power  which  the  mild 
emperor  might  be  inclined  to  tolerate,  but  which  the  state  could 
not  endure.  But  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  persecutions  failed  of 
its  object ;  the  new  kingdom  could  not  be  put  down  :  under  Con- 
stantine,  the  eagle  did  homage  to  it.  Then  the  organization  of  the 
Church  became  connected  with  that  of  the  empire ;  the  civil  dio- 
ceses became  coincident  with  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Bishops,  as 
well  in  Italy  as  in  the  provinces ;  the  ecclesiastical  officer  acquired 
a  civil  position,  the  emperor  exercised  more  or  less  of  jurisdiction  in 
spiritual  affairs. 

Here  was  the  phenomenon  of  a  superannuated  despotism,  based 
upon  the  acknowledgment  of  mere  power,  entering  into  union  with 
a  body  based  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  a  King  ruling  in  right- 
eousness, whose  strength  both  in  himself  and  in  his  disciples  had 
been  made  perfect  in  weakness.  The  alliance  had  not  been  sought 
by  the  Church ;  as  a  proof  of  her  Master*s  dominion  it  was  to  be 
received  with  thankfulness;  as  a  part  of  God's  dispensations  to 
mankind  she  was  to  enter  into  it,  not  as  a  state  which  could  last, 
but  as  one  which  must  hasten  the  coming  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  change  of  the  centre  of  government  prepared  the  way  for  the 
approaching  revolution.  The  Byzantine  monarchy  might  be  con- 
sidered in  some  respects  a  new  one,  coming  into  existence  at  the 
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very  time  Christianity  was  recognised,  not  necessarily  established 
upon  the  old  military  maxims.  But  these  maxims  were  implied  in 
it ;  there  was  the  same  effort,  howerer  checked  by  other  influences, 
after  uninversal  dominion.  The  dislocation  of  it  by  the  Mahome- 
tan conquests,  proved  that  such  a  dominion  is  one,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  Christianity,  cannot  exist.  In  the  West  the  demon- 
stration was  still  clearer.  The  century  after  Constantine  saw  the 
dissolution  of  a  frabric  which  had  stood  for  a  thousand  years. 
Charlemagne  re-established  it  as  a  Christian  empire ;  in  the  next 
generation  it  is  again  shivered  into  fragments.  But,  meantime,  the 
Christian  Church  was  at  work  upon  the  barbarian  tribes.  And 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  operation  ?  Had  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church  acted  according  to  their  own  notions  of  what  was  best,  they 
would,  of  course,  have  reduced  Europe  into  one  great  society,  hav- 
ing a  common  language,  scarcely  acknowledging  any  territorial  or 
political  distinctions.  Such  a  dream  would  have  seemed  to  be  a 
most  pious  one,  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  divine  commonwealth. 
That  they  entertained  it,  and  at  different  times  strove  to  realize  it, 
and  that  they  found  the  old  Roman  jurisprudence  a  helpful  aid  in 
the  experiment,  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  abundantly  testifies. 
But  how  was  it  defeated  ?  I  answer.  By  theh^hunces  tohich  they 
themsdveSj  when  acting  simply  as  Churchmen  in  their  appointed 
vocation^  and  not  as  agents  of  a  preconceived  system^  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  tribes.  The  ecclesiastical  society  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  creating  within  each  of  these  tribes  a  distinct  national  or- 
ganization, altogether  different  from  the  ecclesiastical  organization, 
though  acting  in  concert  with  it ;  by  the  ecclesiastical  or  Catholic 
spirit,  peculiarities  in  the  character  and  intellect  of  each  one  of 
these  tribes  were  developed.  The  Bishops  called  thentselves  an 
Order,  said  that  they  received  their  commission  from  an  invisible 
Kang,  that  they  were  a  link  with  generations  past  and  generations 
to  come.  When  the  chieflain  who  came  into  the  land  previously 
subjected  to  Roman  government  found  this  order  established  and 
submitted  himself  to  it,  he  began  to  think  differently  of  his  own 
office,  to  consider  it  less  as  conferred  by  individual  powers  or  cun- 
ning, to  connect  it  less  with  the  sword  and  conquest,  more  with 
sotne  claim  of  religion.  If  these  first  notions  of  a  government  rest- 
ing upon  ordinance  perished  in  the  bud,  or  were  extinguished  by 
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the  ruder  feelings  of  power  with  which  they  were  associated,  the 
tribe  remained  barbarous,  became  divided,  and  was  overcome  by 
some  other  more  capable  of  receiving  cultivation.  If  they  bore 
fruit,  (and  this  was  more  quickly  the  case  when  Bishops  were  the 
invaders  of  a  ground  previously  pagan  than  when  they  converted 
the  pagan  invaders  of  their  own,)  the  military  chief  over  some  dis- 
trict, or  the  bretwalda  over  several,  was  changed  into  the  king 
anointed  with  oil,  doing  homage  for  his  authority  to  Christ,  trans- 
mitting his  kingdom  in  a  hereditary  line.  He  has,  of  course,  his 
council  of  chiefta'ms,  the  sharers  with  him  of  the  soil  which  he  has 
conquered.  The  Bishops,  as  possessing  greater  wisdom  and  a  char- 
acter of  sacredness,  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  council.  Gradually  the  whole  council  begins  to  look  upon  it- 
self as  an  Order,  bound  together  by  another  tie  of  allegiance  to 
their  sovereign  than  that  of  mere  fellowship  in  arms;  holding  their 
lands  by  another  tenure  than  that  of  mere  conquest,  recognising  re- 
lations between  themselves  and  their  dependents.  Here  is  the  first 
form  of  a  national  society.  If  it  merely  stays  in  this  form,  it  will  be 
still  only  a  feudal  society :  but  it  may  gradually  develop  itself  under 
the  same  moral  influence,  till  one  and  another  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity shall  have  felt  itself  also  to  be  an  order,  shall  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation.  But  while  this  process  is  going  for- 
ward, we  find  indications  that  the  spiritual  society  itself  has  acquir- 
ed a  national  position.  It  had  established  itself  already  when  it  was 
a  missionary  body  first  in  some  great  city,  which  became  the  home 
of  its  Bishop  or  overseer ;  then  it  had  sent  forth  its  presbyters  into 
different  districts.  The  Bishops  become  permanently  connected 
with  the  cities,  the  districts  are  parishes  acknowledged  by  the  civil 
body  as  connected  with  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  owners 
of  the  soil  do  homage  to  this  arrangement ;  a  part  of  its  produce  is 
appropriated  to  the  teacher  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  found.  The 
wealth  of  individuals  is  voluntarily  contributed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  permanent  endowments  in  particular  districts,  or  for 
the  use  of  particular  districts  in  certain  diocesan  centres.  And  it 
begins  to  be  felt  more  and  more  that  the  spiritual  ofiScer  is,  as  he 
was  among  the  Jews,  conversant  with  all  that  is  internal,  all  that 
lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense.  This  conviction  gives  rise  to 
schools  and  universities ;  first,  some  enlightened  ruler  establishes 
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them,  then  some  noble  or  commoner,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a 
certain  neighbourhood,  provides  funds,  which  may  enable  the 
objects  of  his  ^culiar  care  to  share  in  the  general  education  of 
the  land. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these  statements  are  exclusively 
applicable  to  any  one  nation  of  modern  Europe.  Under  different 
modifications,  this  is  the  history  of  the  formation  of  modern  society. 
The  modifications  are  very  interesting  and  very  important,  be- 
cause they  illustrate  another  point  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  the 
way  in  which  the  characters  and  institutions  of  the  nations  received 
their  distinct  form,  so  that  there  should  be  vastly  more  difference 
between  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans  now,  than  there 
ever  can  have  been  between  Saxons,  Franks,  and  Burgundians 
twelve  hundred  years  ago.  Still  they  were  only  in  part  the  cause 
of  these  differences.  A  similar  tillage,  working  upon  different  soils, 
will  educe  all  their  latent  peculiarities,  will  make  it  manifest  what 
each  was  meant  to  bring  forth.  This  tillage  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  universal  society.  It  has  not,  as  we  have  seen,  acted  according 
to  its  own  notion ;  it  has  not  cast  Christendom  into  the  mould  into 
which  a  churchman  would  have  naturally  tried  to  cast  it.  There 
has  been  evidently  a  higher  will,  another  power  at  work,  crossing 
human  calculations.  But  if  we  trace  the  history  of  modern  Europe, 
we  see,  that  by  some  means  or  other,  a  witness  has  been  borne  to 
that  very  constitution  which  Scripture  makes  known  to  us.  The 
form  of  national  society  which  the  Old  Testament  invests  with  so 
much  sacredness,  is  reproduced  by  that  other  New  Testament  socie- 
ty which  seemed  to  have  displaced  it  As  before,  a  spiritual  ele- 
ment was  proved  to  be  necessary  to  uphold  a  legal  society,  so  now, 
a  legal  element,  a  body  expressing  the  sacredness  and  majesty  of 
law,  is  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which 
the  spiritual  and  universal  society  exists.  In  what  way  each  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  other,  what  kind  of  duties  each  has  to  perform  for 
the  sake  of  the  other,  this  has  been  the  question  which  men  have 
constantly  asked  themselves,  and  to  which  they  have  invented  the 
most  oppoate  answers.  Those  who  have  gone  along  with  us  in  our 
earlier  inquiries,  will  feel  that  this  question,  instead  of  being  obso- 
lete, was  never  so  much  present  to  men's  thoughts  as  at  the  present 
time.    And  they  will  feel  too,  perhaps,  that  though  the  speculations 
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of  men  may  have  done  comparatively  little,  the  experience  of  the 
world  has  done  much,  in  supplying  an  answer  to  it.  The  legal 
power  can  no  longer  help  the  spiritual  power  by  persecuting  and 
putting  down  its  enemies ;  the  spiritual  power  can  no  longer  help 
the  legal  power,  by  throwing  a  fictitious  sacredness  around  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  power  cannot  make  men  feel  that  there 
is  a  being  who  is  the  Judge  and  punisher  of  evil  acts,  unless  it  can 
show  that  his  authority  is  somewhere  impersonated ;  the  legal  pow- 
er tries  in  vain  to  convince  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  that  there  is 
a  Being  who  can  renew  and  mould  the  will,  unless  it  can  show 
bow  that  mighty  influence  is  exerted.  The  Church  wishes  to  make 
men  feel  that  they  are  subjects,  but  its  own  influence  is  one  which 
especially  aims  at  setting  them  free ;  the  State  wishes  to  have  a 
free  intelligent  people,  but  it  has  itself  only  the  power  of  keeping 
men  servants.  If  any  great  work  is  to  be  done  for  man,  if  God's 
gracious  purposes  to  him  are  to  be  fulfilled,  one  would  think  that 
these  two  powers  must  be  meant  continually  to  act  and  react  upon 
each  other,  and  to  learn  better,  by  each  new  error  they  commit,  their 
distinct  functions — their  perfect  harmony. 


SECTION  11. 

THE   QUAKER. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. — Different  passages  in  it  considered. — Provision  for  Ministers. 

The  Quaker  objects  to  this  whole  statement ;  formally  to  that 
part  of  it  which  treats  of  war,  oaths,  and  punishment,  and  of  a  na» 
tional  provision  for  the  spiritual  body ;  practically,  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  institutions  have  been  defended.  *  Our 
arguments,'  he  says,  *  may  sound  plausible  enough  to  worldly  men ; 
those  who  take  the  Gospel  simply,  and  try  to  form  themselves  ac- 
cording to  its  precepts,  find  them  directly  and  in  terras  contradicted 
by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  highest  of  all  authorities  has 
said,  "  Swear  not  at  all ;"  "  resist  not  evil ;"  "  love  your  enemies." 
We  choose  to  say  that  the  practices  of  statesmen,  who  set  these 
precepts  aside,  are  reasonable  and  religious.  He  has  in  the  plainest 
words  annulled  the  maxims  of  the  old  dispensation  in  reference  to 
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these  points ;  it  pleases  us  to  affirm  that  they  are  still  binding.  But 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  make  bitter  sweet,  or  evil  good,  though  we 
may  call  them  so ;  men  will  be  judged  by  Christ's  commands,  not 
by  our  glosses  upon  them.  Our  theory,  however,  is  consistent,  if 
not  with  the  language  of  our  master,  at  least  with  our  own  prac5- 
tice.  We  wish  worldly  men  to  receive  us  into  their  houses ;  it  is 
fitting  that  when  they  are  in  debt  one  hundred  measures  of  wheat 
to  their  Lord  we  should  bid  them  take  their  bills  and  write  four- 
score. If  we  become  pensioners  on  the  nation's  bounty,  we  must 
make  the  best  of  the  nation's  sins.  The  Apostles  followed  a  differ- 
ent rule.  They  lived  upon  the  love  of  their  flocks ;  they  took  what 
was  cheerfully  given  them  by  those  whom  they  served.  We  have 
not  only  become  hirelings  instead  of  shepherds,  but  we  actually  boast 
of  the  change,  and  think  ill  of  them  who  will  not  submit  to  it.' 

I.  As  the  first  class  of  these  charges  turns  primarily  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  I  will 
enter  at  once  into  an  examination  of  that  portion  of  Scripture.  We 
are  accused  of  violating  the  spirit  of  it ;  of  perverting  the  letter  of 
it,  of  lowering  the  high  standard  of  duty  set  forth  in  it.  I  shall 
think  my  case  not  established,  if  I  fail  in  bringing  home  each  of 
these  charges  to  the  Quaker  himself. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  first  sentences  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  without  feeling  that  they  must  be  in  some  measure  a 
key  to  its  whole  purpose.  The  series  of  blessings  upon  certain 
states  of  mind  compels  us  to  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
One  who  is  come  to  establish  a  kingdom  in  the  inner-man  ;  to  deal 
with  the  principles  of  things ;  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  roots ;  to  bap- 
tize with  the  spirit  and  fire ;  to  reform  the  fruit  by  reforming  the 
tree.  We  cannot  help  feeling,  that  however  little  worth  there  may 
be  in  the  notion  or  superstition  of  an  intended  parallelism  between 
the  mountain  on  which  the  trumpet  sounded  long  and  loud,  and 
that  on  which  Jesus  opened  his  mouth  and  spake^  the  principle  im- 
plied in  that  parallelism  is  exactly  true. 

2.  The  words,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world" — the  exhortation  to  see  that  the  salt  possess  that 
quality  by  which  it  hinders  putrefaction  in  other  bodies,  and  do  not 
contract  their  tendency  to  corruption ;  to  take  care  that  the  light 
be  not  quenched  by  the  inner  darkness  which  it  is  meant  to  pene- 
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trate,  and  thus  be  prevented  from  manifesting  itself  outwardly  to 
men ; — these  exhortations  are  in  exact  accordance  with  that  which 
has  preceded  them,  and  show  forth  the  nature  of  the  ajithority  with 
which  the  new  teacher  spake,  and  which  distinguished  Him  from 
the  letter-hunting  Scribe.  In  all  these  passages  we  observe,  more> 
over,  that  the  effects  which  are  promised  t6  follow  from  these  states 
of  mind,  are  of  the  same  kind  with  themselves, — are  distinctly  spi- 
ritual effects ;  the  poor  in  spirit  shall  understand  what  it  is  to  be 
brought  into  a  kingdom ;  the  mourner  shall  be  comforted ;  the 
meek  shall  have  the  government  of  the  earth,  (shall  have  the  joy, 
the  greatest  he  can  know,  of  making  other  men  happy ;)  the  mer- 
ciful shall  obtain  mercy  ;  those  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness shall  obtain  righteousness ;  those  that  are  peace-makers 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  Him  who  is  the  great  Peace-maker ; 
the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God :  the  privilege  of  him  who  preserves 
the  salt  within  him  from  corruption,  is  that  he  shall  preserve  the 
earth  from  decay ;  of  him  who  keeps  the  light  alive  within  him, 
that  men  shall  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  I  am 
anxious  to  make  this  remark,  because  it  is  my  object  to  show  how 
carefully  our  Lord  preserves  the  characteristics  of  his  kingdom,  and 
its  rewards,  from  all  secular  mixtures ;  how  he  transports  men  into 
a  region  entirely  unlike  that  with  which  they  are  ordinarily  con- 
versant, and  yet  their  own  native  region — the  region  of  their  own 
true  and  proper  being. 

3.  But  how  is  this  distinctness  preserved  ?  Is  it  by  denying  the 
existence  of  a  lower  outward  region  ?  Is  it  by  setting  aside  that 
lower  outward  region  as  being  in  itself  evil  and  impure  ?  Is  it  by 
absorbing  all  influences  into  the  one  paramount,  transcendent  influ- 
ence 1  Or  is  it  precisely  by  taking  the  opposite  course  to  this,  by 
recognising  the  fact  and  reality  of  that  outward  world,  by  showing 
how  it  is  provided  for  in  God's  economy,  by  showing  what  relation 
it  bears  to  the  invisible  and  celestial  atmosphere,  which  informs  and 
encompasses  it  ?  Our  Lord's  next  words  answer  these  questions : 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets ; 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  nowise  pass 
from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled."  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the 
reader,  since  every  word  in  this  memorable  passage  is  important, 
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that  the  word  ^  fulfil'  is  not  the  same  in  these  two  verses ;  that  it 
would  be  better  to  translate  the  last  clause  of  the  eighteenth,  "  until 
all  things  have  been  done,  or  have  come  to  pass."  I  suppose  it  is 
our  inconvenient  version  which  has  given  colour  to  the  notion  that 
our  Lord  speaks  here  of  his  own  personal  obedience  to  the  law,  as 
that  which  should  practically  abrogate  it ;  as  if  He  had  said,  **  I 
am  come  to  fulfil  the  law,  and  when  I  have  fulfilled  it,  then  indeed 
it  may  pass  away ;  but  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  it  till  then."  But  such 
an  exposition  as  this  destroys  the  connexion  of  the  passage  with  all 
that  preceded  it  and  all  that  follows  it.  The  sentence,  ^^  Whoso- 
ever, therefore,  shall  destroy  one  of  the  least  of  these  command- 
ments, and  teach  men  so,  shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  could  not  have  been  added,  if  the  law  were  spoken  of  as 
destroyed  by  the  work  of  Christ ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that 
kingdom,  which  his  work  was  to  establish.  Our  Lord  must  there- 
fore use  the  word  ftdJU  in  its  most  strict  and  ordinary  sense ;  be 
must  mean,  that  he  is  come  to  give  that  which  fills  up  the  husk  of 
the  outward  law — its  kernel,  its  substance.  He  must  mean  further, 
that  this  kernel  or  substance  will  not  destroy  the  husk ;  that  that 
will  remain  still  in  all  its  dryness  and  literalness ;  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  its  enactments  abolished,  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  its  autho- 
rity diminished,  until  all  things  be  done,  or  have  come  into  their 
perfect  estate  and  condition ;  till  formal  law  have  lost  its  applica- 
tion to  the  universe,  because  its  meaning  and  spirit  are  accomplish- 
ed in  every  human  creature.  Till  heaven  and  earth  have  passed 
away,— till  the  whole  existing  economy  of  things  has  ceased, — so 
long  as  there  is  any  evil  to  be  prevented  in  it, — so  long  as  there  is 
flesh  in  any  man  which  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  God, — so  long 
law  in  its  outward  character  must  exist ;  and  he  is  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  he  has  least  spiritual  intuition,  who  shall  try 
to  abridge  it  of  its  precepts  or  its  terrors. 

4.  Thus  far  every  thing  in  this  sermon  of  our  Lord  would  seem 
to  negative  the  opinion,  that  He  came  to  repeal  one  set  of  rules, 
and  establish  another.  Every  thing  would  seem  to  show,  that  He 
came  to  confirm  rules  existing  before ;  to  show  the  ground,  the 
inward  righteousness  of  these  rules ;  and  to  lead  those  who  were 
willing  to  be  his  disciples,  into  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  it. 
The  next  words  greatly  strengthen  this  conclusion :  **  Verily  I  say 
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unto  you,  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  There  are  but  two  ways  of  interpreting  this  passage. 
The  one  treats  the  righteousness  required  of  the  disciples  as  some- 
thing different  in  degree  from  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees; 
the  other  as  different  in  kind*  If  the  former  notion  be  adopted, 
then,  indeed,  it  will  follow  inevitably,  that  our  Lord  comes  to  set 
aside  the  decrees  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  to  establish  another  set  of 
stricter  decrees,  more  difficult  to  be  complied  with,  in  their  place. 
And  no  doubt  there  is  a  feelings  indicated  in  this  way  of  consider- 
ing these  words,  which  ought  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  so  common 
to  believe  that  the  Christian  economy  is  a  system  of  mitigaiions 
and  allowances,  mainly  valuable  because  it  dispenses  with  trouble- 
some restrictions  upon  self-indulgence ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  honest 
men  should  be  startled  into  a  violent  reaction  against  this  notion, 
and  should  be  eager  to  press  all  Scripture  into  a  proof  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  perfect  dispensation  are  really  higher  and  severer 
than  those  of  the  imperfect.  But,  after  rendering  full  honour  to 
the  truth  implied  in  this  exposition,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  its 
fruits  have  been  most  pernicious ;  that  it  has  turned  the  Christian 
race  into  a  selfish  contest  who  should  gain  most  of  the  rfe wards  of 
a  future  state ;  that  it  has  whollv  blinded  men  to  the  nature  and 
quality  of  these  rewards ;  that  it  has  destroyed  all  high,  pure,  dis- 
interested morality ;  that  while  it  has  depraved  the  principles  of 
those  who  seemed  to  be  aiming  at  the  highest  ends,  it  has  done  in- 
finite injury  to  the  practice  of  those  who  were  content  with  lower 
achievements,  in  making  them  suppose  that  there  is  not  a  universal 
standard  to  which  all  men  must  be  conformed,  but  a  peculiar  stand- 
ard, which  men  may  choose  for  themselves ;  that  it  has  been  the 
parent  of  useless  superstition,  ecclesiastical  oppression,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  utterly  lax  and  reckless  habits  on  the  other ;  in  fine, 
that  it  has  more  utterly  contradicted  the  whole  scope  and  meaning 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  than  any  other  opinion  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  Christian  world.  We  are  driven,  then,  to  the 
other,  which  is  the  interpretation  of  all  good  commentators, — that 
the  righteousness  which  exceeds  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
is  one  which  is  spiritual  and  not  literal, — the  conformity  of  the  life 
and  character  to  the  original  mould  after  which  all  outward  laws 
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are  fashioned, — the  pattern  on  the  Mount, — and  not  the  mere  con- 
formity of  conduct  to  any  precepts.  And,  seeing  that  the  Phari- 
sees notoriously  had  the  idea  of  supererogation, — seeing  that  thqf^ 
did  themselves  stiggest  to  their  disciples  a  more  exalted  righteous- 
ness than  that  of  the  multitude, — nay,  that  their  sect  was  based 
upon  the  profession  of  such  a  righteousness, — we  might  expect  our 
Lord  to  sohw  the  difference  between  this  sort  of  superlative  moral- 
ity and  his  own ;  we  might  expect  to  find  Him  showing  how  the 
one  actually  set  aside  the  law  in  attempting  to  refine  upon  it,  how 
the  other  sustained  the  law  while  impregnating  it  with  a  new  life ; 
we  might  expect  to  find  Him  showing  that  every  attempt  to  adapt 
or  modify  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  and  exalting  the 
inner  life,  was  utterly  hopeless,  because  it  existed  for  quite  another 
purpose ; — because  the  principle  to  which  it  was  the  finger-post 
was  something  quite  different  from  the  mere  exterior  command,  and 
could  not  be  extracted  from  it  by  any  twisting  of  its  formulas.  But 
we  should  certainly  not  expect  to  find  Him,  after  so  many  cautions, 
after  so  careful  a  declaration  of  his  object,  undertaking  to  annul 
any  of  the  precepts  which  He  was  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  or 
introducing  any  new  legal  dogmas  instead  of  them,  when  He  came 
to  bring  in  a  righteousness  that  is  above  all  dogmas. 

5.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether  he  disappoints  our  anticipations 
in  this  respect,  or  whether  every  passage  which  follows  b  not  a 
clear,  consistent,  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  preface.  **  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  has  been  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother 
without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ;  and  whoso- 
ever shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell 
fire."  What  consequences  would  follow  if  we  supposed  that  the  for- 
mula, **  It  has  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  but  I  say,"  meant  in  this 
case,  **  I  am  about  to  tell  you  something  which  annuls  or  abolishes 
what  has  been  said  of  old  time  ?"  In  that  case  the  expressions,  "  He 
that  says  to  his  brother,  Raca,"  "  he  that  says.  Thou  fool,"  must  be 
taken  in  just  the  same  formal  and  legal  sense  in  which  the  words, 
•*  Thou  shalt  not  kill"  are  taken.  Words  which  are  meant  to 
supersede  and  abrogate  other  words,  must  be  construed  as  they 
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would  be  construed.  If  the  command, "  Thou  sbalt  not  kilVVpoints 
to  a  definite,  specific  proceeding,  the  words,  Thou  shalt  not  give  thii 
name  to  thy  brother,  must  point  to  a  specific,  definite  proceeding  abo. 
Now,  who  does  not  see  what  a  shameful  limitatiooof  these  suUime 
precepts,  what  low  superstition,  what  vile  hypocrisy  must  be  tht 
result  of  such  an  interpretation  as  this  ?  And  who  does  not  know 
that  men  have  actually  fallen  into  all  these  evils  through  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  what  exact  amount  of  slander  and  vituperation  in  their 
own  language,  answered  to  the  Greek  ficJ^,  and  the  Syriac  RacSi 
and  in  what  degree  of  danger  they  therefore  were  of  the  judgment, 
the  council  and  hell  fire  t  If  these  doubts  and  cases  of  conscienoe 
have  only  now  and  then  expressed  themselves  in  this  uionstroai 
form ;  yet  it  is  easy,  from  many  indications,  to  perceive  that  they 
have  been  haunting  the  sin-darkened  minds  of  men,  and  that  they 
would  have  haunted  them  much  more,  if  there  had  not  been  teachot 
to  tell  them, '  These  words  are  not  addressed  to  your  outward,  but 
to  your  inward  ear ;  the  words  '*  Raca,''  and  "  Thou  fool,"  are 
merely  the  significant  indexes  of  certain  states  of  mind ;  the  anger 
without  a  cause,  is  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  it  has  become 
chronic  when  it  finds  vent  in  words  of  fury ;  it  has  become  radical, 
it  has  infected  the  vitals  of  your  constitution,  when  it  finds  vent  in 
words  of  settled  scorn.  The  first  state  of  mind  subjects  you  to  a 
judgment ;  you  experience  separation  from  God  and  man ;  you 
cannot  feel  with  the  congregation,  you  cannot  pray  to  your  Father. 
This  condition  of  mind  may  pass  away,  if  '^  thou  agree  with  thine 
adversary  quickly  whilst  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;"  if  the  ac- 
counts between  thee  and  thy  conscience  (thy  adversary)  are  settled, 
which  thouknowest  that  they  cannot  be  till  the  outward  account  with 
thy  brother  is  settled  too.  But  take  care  that  thou  do  not  let  it  harden 
into  the  second  condition, — that  will  subject  thee  to  the  council, — a 
more  complete,  thorough  alienation  from  all  heavenly  feelings,  all 
peaceful  hopes,  all  capacity  of  entering  into  communion  with  God. 
Still  God's  discipline  may  work  a  cure  of  this  also ;  but  there  is  a 
period  when  all  discipline  has  been  tried  in  vain ;  when  the  sentence 
on  the  soul  is,  '*  Let  it  alone ;"  then  must  it  be  le(l  to  those  raging 
and  consuming  fires,  which  could  not  be  quenched  by  the  love  of  God, 
of  which  the  fires  burning  without  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  to  consume 
iti  rubbish  and  its  offal,  axe  the  only  sufficient  emblems.' 


Such  18  the  meaning,  so  spiritual  and  so  awful,  which  we  are 
allowed  to  put  upon  our  Lord's  words,  while  we  feel  that  they  be- 
long to  us  in  our  highest,  most  responsible,  and  most  perilous  con- 
dition of  immortal  and  spiritual  bemgs,  taken  into  covenant  with 
God,  brought  into  fellowship  with  our  brethren,  submitted  to  thl^ 
government  and  education  of  his  holy  Spiiit.  Such  is  the  meaning 
which  we  must  abandon,  in  favour  of  some  barren,  hungry  interprc* 
tation,  fretting  to  the  conscience,  profitless  to  the  heart,  the  moment 
we  forget  our  Lord's  words,  that  He  came  not  to  destroy  the  law 
but  to  fulfil  it ;  the  moment  we  permit  ourselves  to  imagine  that  his 
work  was  to  substitute  one  formal  precept  for  another,  and  not 
rather  to  stanch  the  fountain  of  evil  in  the  heart,  whence  had  pro- 
oeeded  all  those  crimes  against  which  the  outward  law  was  the  true 
and  permanent  witness. 

6.  The  next  two  passages  refer  to  the  Marriage-bond ;  one  to 
the  prohibition  of  Adultery  by  the  law,  the  other  to  its  toleration 
of  Divorce.  In  the  first  case  the  meaning  is  evident.  Our  Lord 
comes  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  He  leaves  the  precept  against 
adultery  as  He  finds  it,  and  stamps  it  with  new  author^y*  Still  it 
belongs*  to  the  ^  oM  time.'  He  has  a  message  to  the  inner  man. 
He  aims  not  at  the  crime,  but  at  the  sin«  **  Look  not  upon  a  womaa 
to  lust  after  her ;"  *'  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluc)c  it.out ;" 
**  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  ofil"  Be  willing  to  sacrifi^ 
the  exercise  of  powers  which  God  meant  thee  to  exercise,  the  enr 
joyments  of  sense  which  God  has  given  thee,  if  thou  findest  theia 
to  minister  to  thy  inward  corruption,  and  so  to  hinder  thee  froopi. 
attaining  the  higher  joys  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  For  it  is  better 
to  enter  into  life  halt  and  maimed,  to  have  the  spirit  itself  pure  994 
free,  at  the  cost  of  some  of  its  tools  and  ministers,  than  having  two 
hands  and  two  feet,  having  all  thy  powers  and  thy  senses  at  libertji^ 
to  be  cast  into  hell  fire,  to  be  consumed  by  tyrant  Iqsts,  and  im 
ever-renewing  remorse.  This  is  the  very  principle  and  illustratiofi 
of  inward  spiritual  discipline. 

The  next  clause  is,  at  first  sight,  more  puzzling*  Qur  Lofi^ 
seems  to  be  repealing  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce,  though  He  ex!" 
pressly  disclaimed  the  intention  of  repealing  any  jot  of  U.  3uty^if 
we  conrider  a  moment,  we  shall  perceive  that  there  is  no  inconsi/lf 
tency.    The  Law  of  Mob^  wa9  not  mffmt  to  eACQucegedivpro^ 
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It  was  meant  to  throw  obstacles  in  their  way.  For  the  Jew,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  send  away  his  wife  whenever  be  concaved  i 
displeasure  against  her,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  a  legal  instrument; 
he  must  have  a  bill  of  divorcement.  Thus  much  the  law  oould 
do  to  witness  for  the  sanctity  of  Marriage.  More  it  could  not  do, 
because  of  the  hardness  of  heart  in  those  with  whom  it  had  to  deal 
Prohibitory  or  penal  enactments  could  not  of  themselves  preserve 
that  primal  law  of  creation  which  God  established,  when  He  made 
them  male  and  female.  To  fulfil  the  end  which  they  wish  to  com- 
pass,  the  new  dispensation  exhibits  marriage  as  a  lower  form  and 
image  of  its  greatest  mystery,  imparting  to  it  a  sacred  and  only 
not  sacramental  dignity. 

7.  And  now  we  are  come  to  one  of  the  points  of  dispute  between 
us  and  the  Quaker.  "  It  has  been  said  by  them  of  old  time»  Ye 
shall  not  forswear  yourselves,  but  ye  shall  perform  unto  the  Lord 
your  oaths ;  but  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  heaven, 
for  it  is  God's  throne,  neither  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool, 
neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  Great  King,  nor  by 
your  head,  for  you  cannot  make  one  hair  of  it  white  or  black." 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  Quaker  may  not  be  able  to  prove 
that  this  passage  forbids  all  oaths,  judicial  and  religious,  as  well  as 
vituperative  and  conversational.  But  I  do  say,  that  this  is  not  the 
view  of  the  text  which  would  suggest  itself  to  any  literal  interpreter 
who  reads  the  whole  sermon,  and  seeks  to  interpret  one  part  of  it 
by  another.  No  literal  interpreter  could  treat  with  indifference  the 
repetition  of  the  formula,  "  It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
but  I  say  unto  you,"  or,  without  the  strongest  reason,  could  affix 
an  opposite  meaning  to  it  in  one  place  from  that  which  it  evidently 
bears  in  three  others.  No  literal  interpreter  could  disregard  the 
circumstance,  that  not  one  of  the  oaths  which  our  Lord  instances 
as  illustrative  of  his  prohibition  is  a  judicial  oath ;  that  every  one 
of  them  is  just  the  kind  of  oath  which,  from  the  analogy  of  other 
nations,  we  should  suppose  would  be  used  in  familiar  discourse. 
No  literal  interpreter  would  be  heedless  of  the  circumstance,  that  the 
communication  {Xoyog),  which  is  to  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay,  cannot, 
without  a  most  strange  use  of  language,  imply  a  formal,  legal  pro- 
cedure. While,  therefore,  I  am  far  from  assuming  that  the  Quakers 
may  not  be  able  to  overreach  all  these  d  priori  arguments  against 
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their  view  of  the  passage,  I  maintain  that  they  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a  plea  for  putting  themselves  forward  as  strict  interpreters,  and 
for  denouncing  our  laxness.  They  are  bound  to  show  some  cause 
why  our  Lord  should  in  this  instance  have  violated  the  method  and 
coherency  of  his  discourse ;  why  He  should  introduce  this  instance 
of  an  old  law,  in  seeming  illustration  of  his  principle,  ^^  that  he 
has  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,''  when  it  is  a  direct  exception 
from  that  principle ;  why  He  should  have  connected  it,  by  the  use 
of  a  common  phrase,  with  two  other  cases,  which  did  most  remark- 
ably enforce  and  expound  it. 

The  only  eflTort,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  they  make  to  defend 
their  theory  against  these  apparently  powerful  presumptions,  con- 
sists in  such  assertions  as  these : — **  That  the  words,  ^  swear  not  at  all,' 
are  clear  and  obvious  words,  spoken  for  the  use  of  poor  and  ignorant 
people,  by  one  who  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  th^poor ;  that,  let 
commentators  say  what  they  will,  any  ordinary  man  taking  up  the 
Bible,  and  finding  such  a  command  as  this,  would  suppose  it  to  govern 
all  possible  cases,  and  not  a  few  particular  cases;  that  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  any  line  of  moral  distinction  between  an  oath  in  private, 
and  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice;  and,  lastly,  that  the  prohibition  of 
private,  conversational  swearing,  was  superfluous, — no  one  in  old 
time,  or  in  any  time,  supposed  that  to  be  lawful."  With  respect  to 
the  first  of  these  arguments,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  with  what 
grace  it  comes  from  those  who  have  particularly  prided  themselves 
on  the  discovery  of  meanings  in  Scripture,  which  do  not  present 
themselves  to  the  ordinary,  thoughtless  reader,  but  which  commend 
themselves,  as  they  say,  to  the  spiritual  man.  J  do  not  ask  whether 
they  are  just  the  persons  to  complain  of  us  for  not  adopting  the 
most  superficial,  outside  view  of  a  passage  which  presents  itself; 
but  I  at  once  grapple  with  the  difficulty.  I  take  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lish peasant,  possessing  just  so  much  intelligence  and  religious  feel- 
ing as  makes  him  capable  of  attaching  any  meaning  at  all  to  the 
passage ;  I  say  that  such  a  man  would  not  be  nearly  so  likely  to 
suppose  that  our  Lord  meant  him  to  abstain  from  judicial  oaths,  be- 
cause he  said,  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  as  he  would  be  to  think  that  our 
Lord  meant  him  to  injure  some  of  his  members,  because  He  said, 
*'  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  if  thy  right  eye  offend 
thee,  pluck  it  out."    Not  nearly  so  likely,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
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he  would  have  a  practical  test  of  the  meaning  in  the  one  case, 
which  he  would  not  have  in  the  other.  This  peasant  knows  pe^ 
fectly  welly  that  the  feeling  with  which  he  goes  into  a  solemn  court 
of  justice,  and  in  the  presence  of  men  in  solemn  official  costume^ 
calls  God  to  witness  that  the  words  he  is  about  to  speak  are  tive, 
is  as  different  a  feeling  from  that  by  which  he  is  influenced  when 
he  takes  the  same  holy  name  into  his  lips,  to  confirm  some  diaoce 
word  which  he  has  uttered  over  his  cups  in  the  tap-room,  as  any  two 
that  ever  dwelt  in  the  satne  individual  can  possibly  be.  It  woaU 
never  occur  to  him  for  an  instant  to  compare  the  two  acts  tocher, 
except,  indeed,  in  this  way ;  he  has  seen,  that  the  persons  who  are 
most  in  the  habit  of  using  oaths,  and  trifling  with  the  name  of  God 
in  common  conversation,  are  those  on  whom  an  oath  judicially  ad* 
ministered  has  least  effect,  and  who  are  most  likely  to  forswear 
themselves.  If,  then,  it  is  meant  that  the  real  wayfaring  man  wiD 
be  particularly  likely  to  discover  any  perplexity  or  contradictioo 
here,  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake ;  I  do  not  say  that  he  may  not, — ^be- 
cause I  do  not  say  that  he  may  not  be  perplexed  vrith  any  passage 
of  Scripture.  I  have  urged  already,  that  a  personal  ministry  is  just 
as  necessary  to  him,  and  has  been  just  as  much  appointed  for  him, 
at  the  Written  Word  itself,  and  that  one  is  not  in  general  intended 
to  profit  him  without  the  other.  All,  therefore,  that  I  need  main- 
tain here  is,  that  my  view  of  the  passage,  when  it  is  set  before  him, 
instead  of  seeming  to  be  more  difficult,  more  contrary  to  his  previ- 
ous expectations,  will  be  much  more  intelligible,  and  much  better 
interpret  to  him  his  own  experience.  For  instance ;  to  a  congre. 
gation  of  English  countrymen,  I  should  speak  with  the  most  per- 
fect confidence,  that  what  I  said  would  approve  itself  to  thdr 
hearts  and  understandings,  some  such  words  as  these :  "  My  friends, 
the  assizes  are  to  be  held  to-morrow  in  the  county  town,  three 
miles  from  our  village.  Several  of  you  are  summoned  to  be  wit- 
nesses there ;  now,  that  you  may  understand  what  you  have  to  do, 
and  in  what  spirit  you  ought  to  go  about  this  work,  I  shall  explain 
to  you  this  morning  a  passage  out  of  our  Lord  s  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  You  know  I  have  told  you  very  oflen  that  the  Bible  is  not 
a  show-book,  written  about  things  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you,  but  one  that  concerns  all  your  common  business,  and  tells  you 
how  to  set  about  it  in  a  right  way.    Well,  then,  attend  to  this 
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passage.  It  begins  so : — ^  It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  tinie^ 
Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  thou  shalt  perform  unto  the 
Lord  thine  oaths.'  Now,  first,  you  would  like  to  know  who  it  is 
that  said  this  in  old  time.  If  you  look  back  a  few  verses  in  this 
chapter,  you  will  see  it  is  written,  *  It  has  been  said  of  ok]  time, 
Thou  shalt  not  kill ;'  and  again,  a  few  verses  lower,  '  It  has  been 
said  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.'  These  com* 
mands  were  given  of  old  time  to  the  Jews.  You  know  who  gave 
them.  Just  now  I  was  reading  them  to  you  from  the  altar,  and 
before  them  all  I  read,  *  God  spake  these  words  and  said ;' — Qod 
declared  himself  to  the  Jews  as  their  IQng,  and  He  told  them 
amidst  thunders  and  lightnings  that  these  laws  were  his  laws ;  that 
when  they  broke  any  of  these  laws  they  disobeyed  Him,  and  that 
misery  and  destruction  would  follow.  I  have  oAen  talked  to  you 
about  the  history  of  the  Jews.  You  know  they  tried  whether  it 
was  true  or  not  that  misery  and  destruction  would  follow  if  they 
broke  God's  commands ;  they  tried,  and  found  that  it  was  true. 
Misery  did  follow,  till  at  last  they  were  sent  away  into  a  strange 
land.  Well !  as  God  commanded  the  Jews  not  to  kill  and  not  to 
commit  adultery,  so  He  commanded  them  not  to  forswear  them- 
selves,  but  to  perform  unto  Ifim  their  oaths.  Our  Lord,  you  see, 
puts  the  same  honour  upon  all  these  commands.  He  speaks  of 
each  of  them  as  *  what  was  spoken  in  old  time ;'  that  is  to  say, 
what  God  spake  of  old  time  to  his  people,  and  what  they  had  pre- 
served as  his  commands.  And  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  if  the 
Jews  had  forgotten  this  command,  they  would  have  been  just  as  ill 
off  as  if  they  had  forgotten  either  of  the  others.  They  were  held 
together  as  a  people  by  having  God's  name  put  upon  them ;  there- 
fore, when  they  came  together  as  a  people,  to  have  any  solemn 
transactions  with  each  other,  they  were  bound  to  remember  that 
they  were  in  God's  presence ;  that  God  was  looking  on  their 
words  and  intenti'^ns ;  and  that  He  would  be  avenged  on  them  if 
they  did  not  act  honestly  by  each  other.  An  oath  in  a  court  of 
justice  says  this,  '  We  are  in  God's  presence,  and  we  know  He 
is  a  witness  whether  we  speak  truth  or  lies,  and  He  is  a  God 
of  truth,  and  will  be  avenged  upon  ^us  if  we  speak  lies.  If 
the  Jews  had  forgotten  that  they  were  to  perform  unto  the  Lord 
their  oaths ;  if  the  rulers  of  the  land  had  not  enforced  oaths  upon 
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them,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  sin ;  they  would 
have  refused  to  bear  witness  for  God,  as  He  told  them  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  Him ;  and  I  say  again,  it  would  have  fared  as  ill  with 
them,  the  nation  would  as  much  have  fallen  to  pieces,  (because 
there  would  have  been  no  fear  of  Godj^no  feeling  that  He  was  near 
them,)  as  if  they  had  committed  murder  or  adultery.  Yea,  what  b 
more,  they  would  have  committed  murder  and  adultery,  because 
the  thought  of  God,  which  keeps  men  out  of  these  courses,  would 
have  departed  from  them.  Now,  my  friends,  our  nation  of  Eng- 
land acknowledges  God  for  its  King,  just  as  much  as  the  nation 
of  the  Jews  did.  We  call  Him,  in  our  prayer  for  Queen  Victorii, 
^  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.'  Just  as  He  was  the  King 
over  King  David,  so  He  is  the  King  over  our  Queen.  And  our 
laws  which  say,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery,' are  God's  laws ;  they  are  not  the  Queen's  laws ;  she  did  not 
make  them,  nor  any  kir%  or  queen  that  was  before  her.  She  and 
her  servants  execute  them,  and  she  and  they  are  answerable  to 
God  how  they  execute  them.  But  they  were  made  of  old  time — 
God  made  them,  and  God  enforces  them ;  and  we  are  to  perform 
all  our  transactions  as  in  his  presence,  knowing  that  He  is  the  wit- 
ness of  what  we  do.  And  our  rulers  are  bound  to  tell  us  this ;  to 
put  us  in  mind  of  it,  and  on  all  solemn  occasions,  when  we  meet 
as  in  a  court  of  justice,  they  must  urge  us  to  say  out  boldly,  that  we 
know  and  feel  that  the  eye  of  the  unseen  God  is  upon  us,  and  upon 
what  we  do,  and  upon  what  we  say,  and  upon  what  we  think. 
Remember  this  when  the  book  is  put  into  your  hands  to  swear ; 
remember  that  you  are  declaring  then,  in  that  court,  that  Gt)d's 
eye  is  upon  you,  and  that  you  believe  He  will  teach  you  to  speak 
truth,  and  that  you  believe  He  will  be  avenged  upon  you  if  you 
lie.  But  I  have  something  more  to  say  to  you  yet.  I  have  told 
you  often,  that  all  the  laws  in  the  world  will  never  make  us  good 
men.  They  are  *  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  and  protection 
to  them  that  do  well.'  But  they  will  never  put  one  right  thought 
into  your  heart,  they  will  never  make  your  heart  pure  and  holy. 
The  laws  cannot,  but  He  who  gave  the  laws  can ;  and  this  is  what 
the  second  part  of  our  Lord's  words  is  about.  He  says,  *  It  has 
been  said  by  them  of  old  time,'  (that  is,  in  other  words,  I,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  said  in  old  time,  for  it  was  He  who  gave  the  law,) 
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'  thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  thou  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord 
thine  oaths.'  But  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  this  again.  It  has 
been  said  once,  and  it  lasts  always.  I  have  now  a  new  message  to 
you.  There  are  some  of  you  who  think  that  you  must  be  very 
careful  of  using  the  word  God  in  your  familiar  talk,  because  Ood 
bath  set  apart  that  for  solemn  purposes ;  but  you  do  not  think  much 
of  swearing  by  heaven,  or  earth,  or  by  Jerusalem,  or  by  your  head, — 
you  do  not  care  how  lightly  you  use  these  oaths.  Now,  whether 
you  know  it  or  not,  this  arises  from  want  of  reverence  for  God.  You 
think  it  is  just  the  name  that  is  sacred.  Oh,  no !  Every  thing  is 
aacred.  Look  up  to  the  wide  heaven  over  your  head ;  the  sun 
speaks  of  God,  the  moon  speaks  of  Him,  the  firmament  speaks  of 
Him.  Look  at  the  earth ;  every  tree,  and  every  plant,  and  flower 
speaks  of  Him.  Go  into  Jerusalem ;  there  is  the  Temple  in  which 
God  has  promised  to  dwell.  Think  of  your  own  head ;  there  is  a  wit- 
ness for  God ;  it  is  He  who  preserves  every  hair  of  it.  I  say,  then, 
'  Swear  not  at  all.'  If  you  trifle  with  an  oath,  you  trifle  with  God,  in 
whose  presence  you  are  living,  and  moving,  and  having  your  being. 
**  My  friends,  these  are  the  words  of  Christ's  new  covenant. 
They  were  not  spoken  to  the  disciples  only,  they  are  spoken  to 
you  who  are  under  this  covenant.  You  are  baptised  men,  children 
of  God,  members  of  Christ,  heirs  of  heaven.  Christ  has  other, 
better,  higher,  more  acceptable  words  for  you  than  those  which  He 
spoke  in  old  time.  He  tells  you  that  He  has  brought  you  into 
God's  immediate  presence,  that  He  has  adopted  you  into  his  family, 
that  He  has  sealed  you  with  his  Spirit.  He  beseeches  you  to  re- 
member that  you  have  this  high  honor,  this  unspeakable  glory ; 
and  therefore  He  says  to  the  heart  of  each  one  of  you, '  Swear  not 
at  all.'  When  thou  goest  forth  to  thy  work  in  the  morning,  look 
cheerily  and  reverently  up  to  heaven  and  say, — *  That  sky  under 
which  I  am  to  labour  to-day  is  my  Father's  throne;  it  is  a  holy 
thing;  I  must  not. trifle  with  it  This  earth,  which  I  am  to  till 
with  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  is  my  Father's  footstool ;  He  cares 
for  it ;  He  causes  it  to  bud  and  bring  forth :  this,  too,  is  a  holy 
thing.'  When  you  go  into  the  town  to  market,  look  up  at  the 
churches  and  say, — ^'This,  too,  is  my  Father's  dwelling-place; 
these  are  witnesses  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  that 
I  belong  to  an  mnumerable  company  of  saints  and  angels,  and  that 
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all  these  men  who  are  aboot  me,  are  of  the  same  family.  The  dtj 
and  the  men  in  it  are  holy.'  When  you  return  home  at  night,  anil 
lie  down  on  your  bed,  and  no  one  else  is  near  you,  think,  that  'in 
thb  body  of  mine  God  hath  said  He  will  dwell,  and  make  it  hk 
temple :  this,  too,  is  a  holy  thing.' 

*^  Yes !  it  is  your  privilege  as  Christians,  to  hare  these  caha, 
happy  thoughts  wherever  you  go,  whatever  you  are  doii^.  Thett 
are  the  thoughts  of  new  men,  who  believe  themselves  redeemed  to 
God  by  the  blood  of  Christ  Think  how  contrary  to  them  ereij 
idle  oath  is !  What  pride  there  is  in  it !  What  contempt  of  Grod! 
What  setting  up  of  ourselves!  And,  in  general,  what  cruelty  to 
our  brethren !  Depend  upon  it,  every  such  oath  makes  men  fed 
Ghxl's  oaths  less  sacred,  makes  men  more  likely  to  forswear  them- 
selves  when  they  are  sworn  in  a  court  of  justice.  If  you  think  it 
would  be  very  horrible  to  commit  such  a  crime — if  you  wish  to 
obey  Christ's  first  command^  *  Perform  unto  the  Lord  thy  oaths;* 
see  that  you  attend  to  his  second  command,  by  not  swearing  at  all 
in  your  communications  one  with  another ;  see  that  you  get  the 
spirit  of  these  commands  into  you,  by  remembering  at  all  times,  in 
all  places,  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  Father  who  loves  you, 
and  that  all  things  testify  of  Him.  Then  you  may  go  to  Court  to- 
morrow with  free,  clear  spirits ;  you  will  not  have  to  think  as  slaves 
and  cowards  think — I  must  not  tell  a  lie,  for  then  I  shall  be  prose- 
cuted for  perjury,  or  be  turned  out  of  my  place,  or  be  pointed  at  by 
other  people — but  you  will  speak  the  truth,  and  the  whole  trtitb, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  because  God  is  truth,  and  because  you 
know  that  they  who  tell  lies  cannot  stand  in  his  sight ;  but  that 
every  true-hearted  servant  and  child  of  his  He  will  help  and  bless, 
and  bring  them  on  farther  and  farther  in  the  knowledge  of  himself." 

I  think  there  is  nothing  in  this  which  a  plain  man  would  reject 
as  unintelligible,  or  an  honest  man  as  sophistical.  It  marks  out  a 
great  moral  distinction  between  two  acts,  which  Quakers  have  has- 
tily confounded  together,  merely  because  they  have  a  common 
name.  It  shows  that  there  was  a  reason  for  giving  this  command 
against  conversational  swearing  in  this  place ;  for  though  the  Jews 
had  not  argued  that  they  might  trifle  with  oaths,  because  they  were 
directed  to  use  them  on  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  occasions — that 
was  a  subtlety  which  never  suggested  itself  to  their  minds,  ingeni 
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0U8  as  they  were  in  finding  a  plea  for  their  evil  practices  by  a  tor- 
tured application  of  the  letter  of  the  law — but  they  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  if  they  abstained  from  the  dreadful  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, they  did  not  invade  the  awfulness  of  oaths  by  using  them 
familiarly.  And  in  striking  at  thb  hypocritical  notion,  our  Lord 
was  able  to  throw  a  new  and  brilliant  light  upon  his  own  dispen- 
sation, to  show  how  it  was  that  He  came  to  bring  men  into  the 
Tcry  presence  of  God,  to  hallow  every  place  with  his  presence, 
and  to  bind  together  the  awful  feeling  of  a  distinct  personality,  an 
unutterable  name,  which  had  possessed  the  heart  of  the  Hebrew 
with  that  feeling  of  a  God  everywhere,  which  had  been  struggling 
with  it  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Greek  Pantheist.  This  prohibi- 
tion was  not  a  superfluous  thing  for  that  time,  op  for  any  time.  It 
associates  a  rule  of  daily  life  with  the  most  deep  principles  of  our 
b^ng.  Adopt  the  Quaker  notion  of  the  passage,  and  our  Lord 
says,  in  a  sermon  especially  addressed  to  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  men, — **  Once,  without  a  reason,  I  told  you  to  do  a  certain  act, 
now,  without  a  reason,  I  tell  you  not  to  do  that  act."  Adopt  our 
Tiew  of  it,  and  we  see  the  eternal  grounds  of  those  precepts  in  two 
principles,  alike  involved  in  the  constitution  of  man,  each  developed 
in  its  due  season,  (one  by  the  teacher  who  had  the  veil  over  his 
countenance,  the  other  by  Him  who  came  to  show  forth  the  express 
image  of  God  in  human  flesh,)  each  to  be  upheld  for  the  sake  of 
the  other,  each  losing  its  own  stability  when  the  other  is  for- 
gotten. 

8.  The  Quakers,  and  those  who  adopt  their  theory  respecting 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  make  scarcely  any  distinction  between  the 
two  following  paragraphs.  The  two  old  sayings,  **  An  eye  fbr  an 
cye^  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,''  and  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
and  hate  thine  enemy,"  are  taken  to  be  proverbs  of  nearly  the 
same  import,  expressing  generally  the  savage  character  of  the  an- 
cient dispensation,  for  which  Christ  substitutes  the  mild  spirit  of  the 
new.  Surely  that  interpretation  must  be  intrinsically  vicious,  which 
confounds  together  two  maxims,  as  different  in  their  objects  and 
fl[ppIication  as  any  that  ever  were  expressed  in  human  language. 
The  first  manifestly  applies  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  second  to  its  external  relations.  Whether  good 
or  evil,  barbarous  or  gentle,  they  do  not  mean  the  SMse  thing ;  and 
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every  person  who  really  wishes  to  interpret  our  Liord's  words 
strictly,  will  examine  them  separately. 

To  begin  with  the  words,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  i 
tooth." 

The  feeling  of  retribution  and  compensation, — ^that  every  in- 
jury should  have  its  just  recompense, — that  the  evil  suffered  shall 
be  proportionate  to  the  evil  done, — ^you  see  working  in  the  heart 
of  every  savage,  you  see  secretly  prompting  and  justifying  his  acts 
of  blind  fury  and  punishment.  To  be  sure  he  constantly  passes 
the  limit ;  he  makes  the  satisfaction  exacted  far  exceed  the  wroi^ 
committed,  and  for  that  excess  his  conscience  reproaches  him.  Con- 
fused as  his  perceptions  are,  you  may  make  him  acknowledge  that 
it  was  an  evil  spirit  which  drove  him  to  take  more  than  the  equi- 
valent ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  him  farther ;  I  believe  it  is  not 
right  to  urge  him  farther ;  it  is  taskmg  his  conscience  to  a  woric 
for  which  it  is  not  prepared  ;  it  b  making  him  doubt  the  reality  of 
its  testimony,  so  far  as  it  goes.  And  why  is  this  ?  Why  is  a  man 
who  really  approaches  his  brother's  soul  with  fear  and  trembling, 
knowing  what  an  awful  thing  it  is ;  knowing  how  wicked  it  is  to 
displace  one  true,  sound  conviction  in  it ;  knowing  that  most  ten- 
derness is  necessary  where  the  good  is  weakest,  least  guarded, 
most  surrounded  with  contradictory  elements, — why  is  such  a  man 
careful  of  impairing  or  destroying  this  idea  of  adjustment  and  re- 
tribution in  the  heart  of  a  savage?  Because  he  believes  that 
every  transgression  does  and  must  receive  its  just  recompense  of 
reward ;  because  the  absence  of  all  sense  of  this  truth  in  the  savage 
mind,  would  indicate  the  absence  of  all  feeling  of  a  law ;  because 
the  presence  of  it  may  be  the  means  of  leading  him  on  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  own  subjection  to  law.  It  is  then,  I  conceive, 
the  very  essence  of  a  lawgiver's  duty  to  take  this  principle  of  God's 
government,  which  each  man  is  feeling  after  and  clutching  at,  and 
making  the  excuse  for  acts  of  violence,  (acts  that  keep  alive,  aggra- 
vate, and  harden  into  a  habit,  the  inward  hatred  which  conspired 
with  this  right  feeling  to  produce  them,) — to  take  this  principle, 
I  say,  and  make  it  the  rule  of  his  own  proceedings,  and  by  strictly 
enforcing  it,  lead  men  to  feel  that  there  is  a  power  ruling  over  them, 
which  redresses  the  wrong  that  each  has  so  impotently  and  mis- 
chievously endeavoured  to  redress  for  himself.     It  is  the  business  of 
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the  lawgiver  to  say,  *'  You  are  all  members  of  one  body ;  the  law 
cares  for  each  of  you  distinctly ;  it  feels  every  wrong  inflicted 
upon  every  one  of  you  as  a  wrong  to  itself;  it  will  require  from 
every  man  who  injures  another  man,  that  he  shall  make  compen* 
sation  and  satisfaction  for  that  evil  which  he  has  done.  It  proposes 
to  itself  this  end,  and  will  endeavour,  as  far  it  can,  to  reach  it, — 
of  making  every  wrong  doer  feel  that  he  suffers  in  that  kind,  and 
to  that  degree,  in  which  he  has  offended. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  the  principle, "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,"  is  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a 
State,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  explains  to  us  what  a 
State  is.  It  is  a  righteous  principle,  I  had  almost  called  it  the 
righteous  principle  ;  for  it  is  that  which  presents  to  us  the  most 
complete  image  of  the  order  and  moral  government  of  the  world ; 
it  most  exhibits  the  rights  of  each  distinct  person,  in  connexion 
with  that  order  and  government.  Vengeance  must  be  somewhere 
— '<  It  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord ;"  and  the  State  is  that  which  teaches 
each  man  that  there  is  a  Lord,  an  invisible  ruler,  and  judge,  and 
governor  over  him,  whose  authority  he  is  bound  to  acknowledge, 
and  upon  whose  authority  every  act  of  private  vengeance  is  an  in- 
fringement 

Thus  much  the  law  can  do,  and,  what  is  more,  nothing  but  a 
law  can  do  it.  No  spiritual  principle,  acting  upon  the  life  of  man, 
reforming  and  regenerating  bis  heart  and  will,  can  bear  this  wit- 
ness for  a  God  who  punishes  wrong  doing,  can  bring  men  into  an 
apprehension  of  the  system  of  retribution  which  is  established  in 
the  universe.  If  we  have  not  a  power  distinctly  standing  out  and 
saying,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  "  as  you 
have  done  so  shall  it  be  rendered  to  you  again," — distinctly 
standing  out,  I  say,  and  embodying  this  principle  in  acts  of  regu- 
lar, anticipated,  proportionate  punishment,  ther^  is  nothing  in  the 
secret  operations  for  moulding  the  character  of  a  man  into  the  Di- 
vine image,  to  suggest  the  belief  that  man  is  actually  subjected  to 
such  a  Divine  government.  When  these  operations  are  exclu- 
sively regarded,  all  feelings  respecting  God  are  absorbed  into  the 
one,  that  He  is  the  renewer  and  sanctifier  of  our  lives ;  the  belief 
of  Him  as  a  judge,  which  is  in  fact  the  belief  of  his  personality,  is  in 
hazard  of  being  lost  altogether.    On  the  other  band,  it  is  equally 
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eertftin,  that  this  law,  with  its  scale  of  Fetributions,  cannot  a|^ 
proach  the  heart  and  spirit  of  any  man,  cannot  go  one  step  to- 
wards producing  that  tone  of  feeling,  which  yet  it  shows  to  be 
most  necessary.  The  law  may  say  to  a  man,*^  Vengeance  is  mmt^ 
vengeance  is  the  Lord^s ;  all  acts  of  individual  vengeance  shall  be 
themselves  accounted  crimes ;"  it  may  even  do  much  to  convince  a 
man  that  his  private  fury  is  a  very  inconvenient  thing  for  himidf 
as  well  as  his  neighbour, — that  it  is  a  monstrous  outrage  upon  the 
order  of  society ;  but  it  can  do  nothing  towards  taking  the  prind- 
ple  and  desire  of  vengeance  out  of  man.  It  cannot  make  cheerfol 
citizens,  with  minds  recognising  its  righteousness  and  deligbtiBg 
therein ; — it  cannot  even  provide  against  the  outbreaks  which  the 
will  of  man,  rising  superior  to  the  rules  of  his  understanding,  is 
continually  producing.  To  hinder  these,  it  must  resort  to  some  spirit* 
nal  influence,  and  this  spiritual  influence  may  be  of  three  kindi:— 
It  may  be  mere  discipline  such  as  was  adopted  in  Sparta ;  disci* 
pline  excluding  education,  compelling  all  the  faculties  and  enci^ 
gies  of  the  spirit  into  one  direction,  making  them  consciously  feebk 
and  helpless  when  they  venture  into  any  other.  It  may  be  an  edo* 
cation  of  the  calculating  faculty  merely,  a  skilful  experiment  to  de- 
stroy every  thought  and  feeling  which  interferes  with  the  hope  of 
direct  and  tangible  advantages ;  but  this  experiment  is  possible 
only  in  a  thoroughly  enervated  age,  and  possibly  then  only  for  a 
short  time.  Lastly,  it  may  be  that  kind  of  spiritual  influence 
which  acts  directly  upon  the  will,  which  despoils  it  of  its  selfishness, 
which  conforms  it  to  the  perfect  will  of  God.  To  employ  this  in- 
fluence, the  lawgiver  must  seek  the  aid  of  Him  who  said,  *'  Resist 
not  the  evil ;"  "  if  any  man  will  take  thy  cloak,  let  him  have  thy 
coat  also ;"  and  who,  in  saying  these  words,  showed  that  "  He 
was  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  law" — ^^  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

Thus,  then,  we  come  back  upon  our  old  doctrine.  I  say  that 
the  law  protests  against  the  selfish,  individual  principle,  and  raises 
a  standard  against  it ;  and  I  say  that  the  Gospel  comes  to  exter- 
minate that  same  selBsh  principle  out  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
man.  Upon  the  same  ground,  therefore,  that  I  hold  tribunals  for 
the  rectification  of  so(!ial  evils  to  be  of  godlike  institution,  and  to 
carry  Divine  authority  with  them,  I  hold  the  principle  to  be  god- 
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like,  and  carrying  Divine  authority,  ^^  that  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  thou  shalt  turn  to  him  the  other  also.'' 
The  most  patient  endurance  of  private  wrongs  and  indignities,  the 
most  entire  willingness  to  abstain  from  any  acts  of  reciiminationi 
or  even  of  self-justification,  are  parts  of  the  Christian  character, 
after  which,  I  conceive,  every  Christian  should  seek,  and  without 
which  he  should  feel  that  his  profession  is  maimed  and  imperfect, 
that  he  is  not  acting  out  the  idea  of  his  baptism.  No  toleration  of 
selfishness  in  himself  will  he  for  one  moment  plead  for,  but  be 
most  anxious  that  all  indications  of  it  in  him  should  be  detected 
and  exposed.,  in  order  that  the  thing  itself  may  be  exterminated. 
He  has  no  fear  of  carrying  out  our  Lord's  commands  too  far,  and 
thus  sacrificing  his  civil  duties  to  his  Christian.  The  law  will  not 
thank  him  the  least  for  being  litigious ;  he  does  not  confirm  its  au- 
thority by  turning  it  to  his  private  advantage ;  but  just  so  far  as  he 
communicates  any  portion  of  his  spirit  to  the  world,  (and  he  knows 
that  the  higher  his  standard  and  his  practice  are,  the  more  of  that 
^irit  he  shall  communicate,)  so  much  better  will  the  law  be  ob- 
served, with  so  much  more  of  cheerful  reverence  will  all  its  subjects 
behold  it.  Observe,  however,  it  is  a  principle  to  which  he  is  bind- 
ing himself,  not  a  rule.  He  determines,  by  God's  help,  that  he  will 
never  resist  evil  for  a  selfish  (purpose,  because  he  knows  this  to  be 
our  Lord's  meaning.  He  does  not  say  that  he  will  not  resist  evil ; 
for  if  he  did,  he  would  say  that  he  would  not  be  like  his  Lord,  whose 
whole  life  on  earth,  and  whose  whole  life  in  his  members,  is  a  con- 
stant resistance  to  evil.  He  determines  not  to  go  to  law  to  avenge 
himself,  or  get  himself  profit :  he  does  not  determine  that  he  will 
not  go  to  law,  if  the  dignity  of  law  be  assailed  by  some  illegal 
power.  It  is  most  mischievous  to  think,  that  there  can  be  the 
least  departure  from  a  great  principle  of  morality ;  it  is  most  ridicu- 
lous to  affirm,  that  the  most  opposite  methods  may  not  at  times  be 
necessary  to  uphold  that  principle.  When  Hampden  resisted  ship- 
money,  I  think  he  complied  far  better  with  our  Lord's  precept  than 
if  he  had  paid  the  tax ;  for  he  was  sacrificing  his  own  interest  for 
the  sake  of  the  dignity  of  law,  not  using  the  law  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  own  interest.  The  conscience  of  mankind  recognises  the 
distinction,  (in  cases  where  private  interests  do  not  interfere,)  as 
most  broad  and  palpable ;  and  the  conscience  of  each  man,  guided 
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by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  seeking  light  from  the  Word  of  God,  will 
be  able  to  carry  it  out  into  daily  practice,  when  private  interests  do 
interfere.  Thus  we  allege  this  case  also  as  an  illustration  of  our 
Lord's  fundamental  proposition,  that  he  does  not  destroy  but  fulfil 

9.  There  is  one  remark  which  I  would  make  as  introductory  to 
our  consideration  of  the  next  passage,  the  last  which  concerns  our 
present  subject.  It  is,  that  the  whole  argument  against  war,  so  far 
as  it  is  gathered  from  this  Sermon,  or,  I  might  add,  from  the  New 
Testament,  must  turn  upon  it.  After  what  I  have  just  said,  it  in  ob- 
vious that  no  attempt  to  extract  a  condemnation  of  war,  or  any  al- 
lusion to  it  from  the  words,  "Resist  not  evil,"  **He  that  smiteth 
you  on  one  cheek,"  &c.,  can  be  successful.  The  application  of  the 
new  doctrine  must  be  determined  by  the  application  of  the  old ;  if 
the  "  eye  for  an  eye,  and  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  refers  to  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, the  words,  be  they  of  repeal,  or  of  confirmation,  most 
point  in  the  same  direction ;  and  it  is  most  manifest  torturing  of 
their  letter,  and  a  gross  perversion  of  their  spirit,  to  connect  them 
with  another  class  of  cases,  which  our  Lord  has  himself  treated  of 
distinctly.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  then,  that  the  words  on 
which  the  question  turns  are  these : — "  It  hath  been  said  by  them 
of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy : 
but  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies  ,•  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you,  that  ye 
may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  re- 
ward have  ye  ?     Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?" 

There  is  one  other  observation  that  may  also  be  necessary  for 
the  satisfactory  examination  of  the  question.  The  words  which  our 
Lord  attributes  to  the  men  of  old  time,  do  not  appear,  ^o/tdem  lUeriSj 
in  the  Old  Testament  sctipture.  Hence  it  has  been  urged,  that  in 
this  particular  passage  a  traditional  maxim  of  the  Scribes — a  gloss, 
probably,  on  some  text  in  the  books  of  Moses — may  be  denounced, 
and  not  a  dogma  carrying  with  it  the  authority  of  inspiration.  I 
must  think  that  the  commentator  who  can  deliberately  avail  him- 
self of  this  subterfuge,  has  not  yet  learned  that  honesty  and  plain 
dealing  are  as  much  required  in  criticism  as  in  the  affairs  of  com- 
mon life.     He  does  not  find  the  words  in  any  text  of  the  Bible. 
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Does  he  not  find  the  meaning  in  a  hundred  ?  Can  he  read  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  the  Kings  and  Chronicles,  above  all,  the  Psalms, 
and  say  that  if  a  Scribe  invented  this  phrase,  he  did  not  very  hap- 
pily embody  in  it  the  feeling  of  the  old  time,  or  that  our  Lord  does 
not  evidently  sanction  his  representation  of  it  ? 

But,  leaving  this  phrase  for  the  present,  let  us  observe  the  ground 
on  which  our  Lord  bases  his  new  precept.    ^*  That  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  in  heaven,  for  he  causes  his  sun  to  shine 
upon  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  sendeth  his  rain  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust."    Here  we  perceive  at  once  the  whole  principle  of  God's 
dispensations.    To  restore  the  Divine  image  in  man  is  the  end  of 
these,  and  therefore  every  precept  or  command  to  man  is  connected 
with  a  revelation  of  something  in  the  character  of  God.     He  is  not 
required  to  exhibit  any  qualities  in  himself  which  have  not  first  been 
presented  to  him  in  their  original  and  archetype.    This  doctrine 
being  assumed,  we  may  deduce  two  or  three  corollaries  from  it. 
First,  we  see  that  a  precept  of  universal  love  to  men,  and  especially 
of  love  to  them  in  their  character  as  sinners,  could  not  be  delivered 
except  in  the  way  of  hint  and  preparation,  till  there  had  been  that 
complete  manifestation  of  God  in  the  person  of  his  incarnate  and 
dying  Son,  as  connected  with  all  men,  feeling  for  men  in  their  pre- 
sent condition,  caring  for  the  most  vile  and  abject.     Secondly,  that 
every  previous  duty  imposed  upon  men,  as  a  test  of  their  faithful- 
ness and  obedience,  must  have  corresponded  to  something  in  the 
character  of  God  which  had  been  made  known  to  them.     Thirdly, 
that  since  these  two  revelations  of  God*s  character  cannot  contradict 
each  other,  since  the  qualities  attributed  to  Him  must  in  some  sense 
or  other  be  compatible,  the  corresponding  duties  required  in  men 
cannot  be  contradictory,  must  in  some  sense  or  other  be  compatible. 
Fourthly,  that  unless  one  of  these  revelations  of  God  can  be  shown 
to  merge  in  the  other,  so  that  all  the  qualities  attributed  to  Him  in 
the  first  shall  be  actually,  if  not  apparently,  contained  in  the  second, 
the  duties  founded  upon  these  separate  revelations  cannot  be  merged 
in  each  other,  but  must  continue  distinct  obligations.     A  very  few 
words  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  each  of  these  points,  and  show 
you  their  application  to  the  subject  in  hand.    In  the  first,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly admitted  that  Christ  came  to  establish  a  universal  dispensa- 
tion, which  did  not  exist  previously ;  that  this  dispensation  is  ground- 
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ed  upon  a  manifestation  of  God  as  absolutep  universal  lore ;  upoo 
the  fact  that  he  has  entered  into  relations  in  the  person  of  his  Sod 
with  man  as  he  is,  and  that  to  men  so  united  to  his  Son,  He  gifcs 
his  Spirit,  that  they  may  be  endowed  with  that  same  universal  lore 
which  is  his  own  essential  nature,  and  which  has  been  di^layed  in 
the  acts  and  sufferings  of  a  real  man.  This  revelation  and  this  com- 
mand lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church ;  this  is  express- 
ed in  our  baptism  '^  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  They  who  enter  into  this  state  are  bound  to 
love  their  enemies,  are  bound  to  love  all  men,  because  they  see  that 
Grod  loves  all ;  they  love  those  who  hate  and  persecute  them,  be- 
cause for  these  enemies  and  persecutors  Christ  died.  They  love 
even  the  enemies  of  God,  because  they  regard  them  as  creaturei 
still  bearing  the  flesh  which  Christ  bore — not  yet  finally  separated 
from  Him,  not  deserted  by  his  Spirit.  They  keep  the  command 
given  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  strictly,  fully,  q>iritually,  for  the 
reason  which  the  Lawgiver  himself  lays  down,  because  they  ^are 
the  children  of  their  Father  in  heaven." 

Our  second  corollary  affirms,  that  every  duty  enforced  upon  the 
Jews  as  a  proof  of  their  zeal  and  faithfulness  was  grounded  upon 
some  declaration  of  the  character  of  God.  God  is  declared  to  be 
the  King  over  the  Israelites,  to  watch  over  them,  to  care  for  them 
as  a  father  careth  for  his  children.  They  are  his  chosen  nation,  his 
appointed  witnesses;  therefore  they  are  to  care  for  each  other.  They 
are  to  feel  themselves  members  of  a  nation  distinct  from  other  na- 
tions ;  they  are  to  feel  for  each  other  as  they  do  not  feel  for  other 
men ;  for  they  are  called  to  a  distinct  office,  they  have  a  distinct 
position,  which  it  is  a  sin  for  them  not  to  maintain — "  they  are  to 
love  their  neighbours."  Again,  God  is  revealed  to  them  as  carry- 
ing on  a  war  against  evil  in  the  world,  and  upholding  the  law  and 
order  which  He  has  established.  In  performing  this  work,  He  sends 
judgments  upon  nations,  sweeping  away  by  pestilence  and  famine 
whole  multitudes;  vindicating  the  truth  and  order,  which  are  the 
only  happiness  of  mankind,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  individual 
men.  He  requires  of  his  chosen  people  that  they  should  feel  as  He 
feels ;  that  they  should  hate  violations  of  law  and  order  as  He  hates 
them ;  that  they  should  be  ready  to  be  the  executors  of  his  purpo- 
ses ;  to  maintain  the  principles  of  order  and  truth ;  to  be  avenged 
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of  those  who  violate  them ;  not  to  scruple  the  sacrifice  of  individual 
life,  sacred  and  awful  as  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  that, 
without  which  life  is  a  mere  miserable  lie.  They  are  to  look  upon 
their  nation  as  established  for  this  very  end ;  to  be  a  witness  against 
evil ;  to  carry  on  a  warfare  within  and  without  against  those  who 
break  down  landmarks,  set  up  might  against  right,  turn  the  world 
into  a  wilderness,  denying  righteousness,  denying  God*  It  was  not 
always  to  be  fighting ;  its  witness  was  oftentimes  to  be  a  silent  one; 
but  there  were  occasions  when  it  was  to  draw  the  sword  and  fling 
away  the  scabbard ;  at  all  times  it  was  to  maintain  its  own  Gbd- 
given  position ;  it  was  to  resist  the  invaders  of  the  laod  until  the 
death,  unless,  a  time  should  come  in  its  history,  an  awful  time,  such 
as  did  actually  arrive  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah — when 
it  was  a  witness  for  Ood  no  longer — when  to  resist  the  invader  vras 
merely  to  assert  the  continuance  of  a  self-willed  power,  which  had 
dirown  off  the  Divine  yoke — when  allegiance  was  dissolved,  society 
at  an  end — when  it  was  a  duty  in  each  man  to  surrender,  that  he 
might  have  his  life  for  a  prey.  But  so  long  as  the  nation  was  a 
nation,  so  long  as  it  owned  God  and  God  0¥med  it,  the  maxim, 
**  Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy,"  expressed  a  duty  as  real,  as  bind- 
ing as  the  other  to  which  it  was  appended,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour." 

Our  third  corollary  affirms,  that  the  revelation  of  God  as  yni- 
versal  love  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  prior  revelation  of  Him, 
as  the  Being  who  is  carrying  on  continual  strife  with  whatever  in 
our  world  resists  and  opposes  law  and  order ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  duty  of  loving  our  enemies,  which  is  grounded  upon 
the  one  revelatibn,  must  be  in  some  way  or  other  compatible  with 
that  duty  of  hating  our  enemies,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  other. 
Only  think  to  what  the  idea  of  a  Being  of  perfect  love  must  reduce 
itself — to  what  it  has  actually  reduced  itself — ^when  men  have  con- 
templated these  two  Divine  attributes  as  contrary  to  each  other. 
What  does  love  become,  but  a  weak,  contemptible  tolerance  of 
that  which  is  unlovely,  a  merciless  mercy,  which  now  and  for  ever 
can  permit  the  creatures  it  has  formed  to  be  as  sinful,  that  is  to  say 
as  miserable,  as  they  will  1  Does  not  every  man's  conscience  ve- 
hemently resist  the  decree  of  bis  carnal  understanding,  that  there 
is  any  strife  between  the  idea  of  a  law  of  love  and  a  Being  who  is 
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determined  to  carry  that  law  into  execution  1  Does  not  he  feel, 
that  if  he  parted  with  either  side  or  aspect  of  the  character,  the 
other  would  straightway  become  practically  unintelligible  ?  Well, 
and  is  it  not  the  same,  must  it  not  be  the  same,  with  our  judgments 
of  ourselves  and  our  fellow  creatures  ?  Do  we  not  feel,  that  that 
man's  love  of  good  is  a  very  paltry  thing,  which  is  not  accompa- 
nied with  a  hatred  of  evil  ?  And  do  we  not  feel  that  hatred  of  evil 
is  a  mere  name,  if  it  is  not  willing  to  go  forth  in  acts  for  resisting 
and  extinguishing  evil  1  And  do  we  not  feel,  that  that  man  has  a 
very  poor  love  of  his  kind,  and  of  each  individual  man  as  a  member 
of  that  kind,  who  does  not  regard  as  his  enemies  those  who  hinder 
the  good  and  help  forward  the  evil,  and  who  does  not,  in  that  cha- 
racter and  capacity,  hate  them  ?  These  are  no  sophistical  refine- 
ments ;  they  are  the  common,  honest  judgments  of  mankind,  tri- 
umphing over  sophistical  refinement,  getting  through  the  mere  re- 
semblances of  names  and  words  into  the  essential  resemblances  of 
things,  and  thus  even  unconsciously  justifying  the  ways  of  God, 
and  asserting  the  harmony  of  his  dispensations. 

Our  fourth  position  affirms,  that  unless  the  view  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God  presented  by  the  Jewish  economy  be  comprehended  in 
that  view  which  is  presented  by  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  duties  required  of  the  Jew  remain  binding  on  the  Chris- 
tian, and  arc  not  swallowed  up  in  the  duties  specially  and  charac- 
teristically appertaining  to  him  as  the  heir  of  the  New  Covenant. 
Our  Lord  says,  "  Love  your  enemies,  for  your  Father  in  heaven 
causes  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  sendeth  his 
rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust"  Here  is  a  fact  of  his  providence 
introduced  as  an  illustration  of  his  character.  But  there  are  other 
facts  of  his  providence  existing  side  by  side  with  this,  not  interfering 
with  it.  He  who  gives  rain  and  sunshine,  sends  also  plagues  and 
pestilences.  These  come  not,  indeed,  to  distinguish  between  indi- 
viduals, not  to  determine  which  are  good,  which  evil ;  but  yet, 
certainly,  for  discipline ;  certainly  to  teach  the  nations  the  efifects 
of  indolence,  intemperance,  sensuality;  certainly  to  lead  them 
gradually  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  the  good  from  the  evil. 
If,  then,  these  facts  exist  together,  and  exist  as  distinct  signs  of  dis- 
tinct though  perfectly  harmonious  purposes  in  the  Divine  mind, 
men,  who  are  meant  to  be  the  images  of  God,  should  have  some 
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way  of  distinctly  expressing  each  in  their  own  minds  and  proce- 
dure. Christ  comes  to  bring  men  into  closer  connexion  with  God, 
to  endow  them  with  the  power  of  completely  fulfilling  his  will,  to 
make  them  complete  vicegerents  in  executing  his  purposes  towards 
the  world.  Surely  He  does  not  come  to  depose  them  from  the 
office  of  executing  any  part  of  the  work  to  which  He  once  called 
them ;  surely,  if  He  does  not  cease  to  judge  and  to  punish,  because 
He  admits  all  into  his  kingdom  of  love,  neither  can  it  be  meant 
that  they  should  cease  to  judge  and  punish  under  Him,  because  He 
has  appointed  them  under  Him  to  publish  his  Gospel,  and  open  the 
doors  of  his  kingdom.  And  the  only  remaining  question  is,  How 
can  both  these  forms  of  character  be  at  once  preserved  ?  How 
can  these  two  sets  of  duties,  apparently  so  oppo^te,  be  fulfilled  ? 
Clearly,  there  is  the  greatest  danger  in  omitting  either ;  there  is 
the  greatest  danger  in  confusing  them.  What  weak,  ineffectual 
lovers  we  are,  when  love  is  separated  from  law,  we  have  hinted 
at  already ;  what  monstrous  perverters  of  the  Divine  law  when 
we  set  up  law  against  love,  it  requires  no  words  to  explain.  But, 
do  we  fare  much  better  if  we  try  to  keep  up  a  balancing  system  in  our 
minds  ?  Not  too  much  love,  lest  you  should  grow  lax — not  too 
much  law,  lest  you  should  become  cruel.  Will  this  kind  of  see- 
saw satisfy  any  man  who  wishes  to  be  honest  to  himself  and  his 
fellow-creatures  1  Not  too  much  love !  How  can  there  be  too 
much,  if  dying  for  love  was  not  too  much  ?  Not  too  much  law ! 
How  can  there  be  too  much,  if  the  destruction  of  cities  and  em- 
pires, yea,  of  a  world  for  the  sake  of  it,  was  not  too  much  1  Then, 
I  say,  if  it  be  so,  there  must  be  some  distinct,  Divine  scheme  for 
asserting  the  dignity  and  glory  of  each ;  for  upholding  love  in  its 
fulness  lest  law  should  perish  ;  for  upholding  law  in  its  fulness  lest 
love  should  perish.  By  acting  in  concert  with  each  of  them,  a 
man  shall  find  that  the  feeling  of  God's  universal  love  in  himself 
does  not  clash  with  the  feeling  of  God's  eternal  and  unchangeable 
law ;  that  his  percejption  of  his  own  duties,  inward  and  external, 
and  of  the  perfect  compatibleness  of  those  which  seem  most  oppos- 
ed, waxes  clearer  and  clearer ;  and,  by  refusing  to  act  in  concert 
with  each  of  these  schemes,  he  shall  find  one  set  of  duties  continu- 
ally interfering  with  another — the  peculiar  temper  of  his  mind  de- 
termining which  he  shall  prefer,  which  neglect.     The  words,  then, 
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tainljr  do  good.  But  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Catholic  Church 
from  bearing  such  testimonies,  many  in  all  ages  have  home  them. 
It  is  the  other  kind  of  Quaker  testimony — his  negative  testimony, 
which  seems  to  me  of  no  worth  at  all,  except  so  far  as  it  may  obtun 
some  worth  from  its  mixture  with  the  acts  I  have  just  spoken  of, 
n^,  which  in  itself  is  seriously  mischievous.  There  is  much  in  the 
worst  feelings  of  men,  especially  in  our  day,  which  sympathizes 
with  the  Quaker  language  respecting  war  and  punishments. 
There  is  a  cowardly  shrinking  from  mere  physical  suffering,  a 
great  disposition  to  talk  about  the  expenaveoess  of  national  honour, 
because  money  is  a  visible,  honour  an  invisible  thin^ ;  there  is  an 
unreasonable,  uncharitable,  and  superstitious  notion,  that  a  soldier, 
ao  far  as  his  profession  is  concerned,  is  of  this  world,  and  that  a 
man  who  dies  on  the  field  of  battle  is  necessarily  less  prepared  for 
his  change  than  one  who  dies  in  his  bed.  All  these  feelings, 
which  have  tended  sadly  to  degrade  and  impoverish  the  mind  of 
modem  Europe,  to  cultivate  the  trade  temper,  to  make  armies  what 
they  are  told  they  must  be,  and  therefore  to  make  them  dangerous 
by  depriving  theia  of  any  high  restraining  principle,  hare  been 
greatly  encouraged  hj  the  tdne  which  religious  men  of  our  day 
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have  adopted  from  the  Quakers.  What  is  such  language  doing 
for  the  promotion  of  permanent  and  universal  peace  ?  It  is  the 
greatest  hinderance  to  any  high  understanding  of  the  words,  to  any 
hopeful  expectation  of  the  thing.  For  whoever  translates  the  holy 
name  ^  Peace'  by  carnal  security  or  luxurious  ease,  desecrates  it, 
and  makes  every  scriptural  application  of  it  unmeaning.  Whoever 
teaches  civilians  to  love  their  pelf  above  all  things,  or  military 
men  to  believe  that  they  have  no  vocation  but  a  murderous  one, 
helps  to  make  the  one  so  weak  that  they  must  be  ready  to  quail 
before  any  physical  force,  the  other  so  wicked  that  they  must  be 
ready  to  exert  it.  And  the  loss  of  all  national  spirit  will  lead,  as 
it  has  ever  done,  not  to  a  golden  age  of  Christian  fraternization,  but  to 
a  military  despotism.  Far  otherwise,  as  we  have  sfen  already,  has 
the  Church  of  Christ  worked  in  the  world.  It  has  been  the  instru- 
ment of  putting  down  military  despotism,  the  instrument  of  evoking 
national  feeling.  The  sins  of  its  ministers  leading  them  to  exalt 
their  own  position  and  to  make  it  extra-national,  the  sins  of  the 
national  rulers,  in  seeking  to  put  down  that  spiritual  power  within 
it  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  their  projects,  have  thwarted  the 
gracious  design  of  Providence,  but  they  have  only  made  the  cha- 
racter of  that  design  more  evident.  They  have  shown  that  it  is  his 
will  to  establish  peace ;  first,  by  creating  in  the  heart  of  every  na- 
tion a  witness  of  what  the  true  order  and  universal  fellowship  of 
the  world  is ;  next,  by  using  the  society  which  embodies  this  fel- 
lowship as  an  instrument  for  cultivating  the  spirit  of  each  nation, 
for  awakening  each  to  the  perception  of  the  object  of  its  existence, 
for  destroying  in  each  the  motives  which  lead  to  strife  and  division, 
(the  worst  and  strongest  of  those  motives  being  the  trade  temper;) 
finally,  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  national  ruler  a  sword  for 
the  chastisement  of  those  who  love  war  rather  than  peace,  a 
sword  not  to  be  sheathed  or  to  grow  rusty  till  all  things  be  ful- 
filled. 

II.  It  remains  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  respecting  those 
objections  of  the  Quaker,  which  refer  to  a  national  provision  for 
Christian  ministers.  We  shall  derive  great  help  in  understanding 
this  subject,  from  the  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  in 
this  section.  We  have  found  that  there  are  two  societies,  both  or- 
ganic, both  forming  part  of  the  same  constitution ;  both  related  to 
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man  under  different  aspects  of  his  life ;  both  bearing  witness  for 
Qod  according  to  different  aspects  of  his  character ;  the  one  ex- 
pressed in  such  institutions  as  Sacraments,  which  directly  concern 
man  as  a  spiritual  being,  the  other  in  such  institutions  as  Property, 
which  directly  concern  him  as  a  creature  of  this  earth.     We  have 
seen  that  the  first  and  higher  of  these  societies  has  been,  under  our 
dispensation,  that  which  has  called  the  lower  into  life.     Now  no- 
thing is  more  true  than  the  assertion  of  the  Quaker,  That  all  the 
provisions  made  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  first  ages,  were 
made  by  the  love  of  their  flocks.    He  is  most  right  in  asserting 
that  this  was  so,  because  the  principle  of  the  Gospel  is  a  principle 
of  love,  because  the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  one  which  acts  imme- 
diately upon  the  spirit  and  the  will  of  man.    He  is  most  right  in 
asserting,  that  since  we  are  under  the  same  dispensation  of  love  as 
the  Apostles  were,  the  principles  which  governed  the  Church  then 
are  to  govern  it  now.     But  he  has  overlooked  one  point ;  he  has 
forgotten  that  love  is  not  a  thing  which  looks  at  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row, but  which  stretches  its  thoughts  into  the  future,  which  brings 
all  ages  together  in  its  embrace.    The  love  of  the  early  Church 
was  not  shown  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  chiefly  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  as  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  a  kingdom  of  which  there  was  to  be  no  end.      Therefore 
it  was  inevitable  that  this  charity  should  be  exercised  in  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  time  to  come,  for  the  service  of  God  and  for 
the  benefit  of  men  in  generations  unborn.     I  ask  whether  this  far- 
looking  spirit  of  charity  be  not  more  indicative  of  a  dispensation, 
than  that  which  can  only  see  present  objects,  can  only  think  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  personally  obliged  ?     And  yet  it  is  this  charity  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  complaints  of  Quakers,  against  the 
principle  of  an  ecclesiastical  property.     That  property  is  expressly 
a  fund  of  which  particular  men,  in  particular  ages,  are  merely  the 
stewards  ;  which  is  a  fund  for  all  ages. 

But  I  grant  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  such  a 
fund,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  possession  for  any  body,  providing  the 
ends  for  which  it  exists  are  not  very  clearly  defined.  Now,  the 
effect  of  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  nation  is  precisely  to 
define  these  objects,  to  make  the  property  which  is  bestowed  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  society  as  such,  available  for  certain  clear^  Intel- 
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ligible  purposes.     The  Church  establishes  itself  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict, sets  up  its  buildings,  carries  on  its  services  by  the  processes 
which  I  have  spoken  of  already ;   the  people,  among  whom  it 
comes,  acquire  a  national  consistency,  begin  to  have  more  distinct 
notions  about  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  about  this  matter  of 
property.     What  they  do  with  reference  to  this  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, is  to  give  it  the  security  which  belongs  to  individual  proper- 
ty, and  by  different  arrangements  to  make  it  available  for  the 
education  of  the  nation  from  age  to  age.     What  further  they  do,  is 
to  exact  from  the  owners  of  the  soil  a  direct  acknowledgment  that 
their  own  property,  though  assured  to  them  individually,  is  a  trust 
from  Ood,  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  must  contribute  a  portion 
of  its  produce  to  the  general  fund.    This  is  the  simple  history  of 
Church  property,  and  of  its  connexion  with  national  property.     It 
was  increased  afterward  by  voluntary  gifts  and  bequests,  the  fruit 
in  many  cases  of  superstitious  influences,  but  of  influences  acting 
upon  the  will,  and  therefore  not  destroying  the  character  of  the 
benefaction.    On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  nation,  m 
every  body  knows,  was  exerted  in  the  middle  ages  to  prevent  this 
accumulation  of  wealth,  to  make  these  gifb  and  bequests  difficdl 
or  ineffectual.    Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  a  greater  perversion  of 
history  than  to  speak  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  as  if  they  were  the 
fruit  of  union  with  the  State.     The  State  has  been  a  great  instru- 
ment, in  God's  hands,  for  preventing  the  mischiefs  which  might 
have  accrued  to  the  Church,  and  which  did  accrue  to  it  at  difl*erent 
times,  from  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  men.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  a  great  instrument  in  pointing  out  to  the  Church 
the  purposes  for  which  its  wealth  has  been  given  it,  and  may  be 
most  profitably  exercised.     And  if  we  are  asked  to  show  what 
tokens  there  are  of  its  being  the  will  of  God,  that  a  fund  should 
exist  for  the  teaching  of  the  nation,  which  should  be  exempt  from 
the  assaults  of  individual  avarice,  and  which  should  not  be  diverted 
to  mere  selfish  uses,  I  will  mention  three. 

First,  the  shameful  inclination  which  the  clergy  have  often 
shown  to  turn  this  wealth  to  purposes  of  selfishness  and  luxury  ; 
the  witness  which  it  has  borne  against  that  sin,  the  strong  feeling 
and  conscience  in  men,  that  because  the  clergy  were  stewards  of 
this  property  selfishness  was  a  greater  sin  in  them  than  in  others , 
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the  heavy  judgments  which  have  followed  upon  the  exbibition  of 
it  Secondly,  the  greedy  disposition  which  the  nobles  and  gentry 
have  shown  to  plunder  this  property ;  the  proofs  they  have  gives 
that  this  disposition  was  part  of  the  same  which  led  them  to  be 
careless  of  their  tenants  and  dependents,  to  live  lives  of  self-indfil- 
gence,  to  say,  ^  The  soil  is  our  own,  who  is  Lord  over  us/  the 
miserable  habits  which  they  have  cultivated  in  themselves  and 
transmitted  to  their  descendants,  whenever  there  has  not  been  sack 
a  fixed  and  continual  testimony  as  Church  property  furnishes  agunst 
these  wicked  imaginations.  Lastly,  the  utter  incapacity  of  Qua- 
kers, with  all  their  charitable  tendencies,  acts,  and  protests,  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  they  do  not  estimate  wealth  far  above  its 
value ;  that  they  do  not  look  upon  the  acquisition  of  it  as  the  main 
end  of  life.  I  do  not  say  the  impression  is  a  true  one;  I  do  say 
that  a  society  which  exists  to  bear  a  testimony  against  that  whidi 
is  secular,  has  utterly  failed  in  making  mankind  understand  the 
testimony,  and  has  failed  precisely  because  it  has  treated  proper^ 
as  a  thing  necessary  and  yet  evil ;  to  be  toiled  and  watched  for, 
and  yet  not  to  be  redeemed  from  temporary  and  servile  uses  for  the 
continual  service  of  God  and  man. 


SECTIOX    II. 

THE   PURE    THEOCRATIST. 


Under  this  name  I  comprehend  various  sets  of  men  differing 
from  each  other  in  many  respects,  but  all  distinguished  by  a  certain 
Jewish  spirit,  the  spirit  most  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  Qua- 
kers. The  Scotch  Covenanter  is  one,  perhaps  the  most  remarka- 
ble, specimen  of  the  class.  The  Fifth-Monarchy  Man  exhibits  a 
very  different  modification  of  it.  Some  of  its  more  general  fea- 
tures may  be  traced  even  in  the  Nonjurors  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  who  regarded  the  puritan  factions  with  so  much  contempt 
and  horror.  It  has  reappeared  under  at  least  two  different  forms 
in  our  own  day.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  pronounced  rather  char- 
acteristic of  Great  Britain,  on  which  account  I  shall  be  the  more 
brief  in  my  notice  of  it  here. 

The  Theocratist  believes  as  I  do,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
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great  key  to  the  meaning  of  national  society.  He  believes,  as  I 
do,  that  the  Lord  is  the  king  of  every  nation  as  much  as  He  \vas  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  He  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  a  nation  is  to  under* 
take  wars,  to  administer  oaths,  to  inflict  punishments  in  the  name 
and  under  the  authority  of  its  unseen  Ruler.  From  these  premises 
be  proceeds  to  deduce  certain  inferences,  which  are  various,  accord- 
ing to  his  other  feelings  and  tempers  of  his  mind,  but  which  are 
all  apparently  sustained  by  the  same  scriptural  authority. 

The  Covenanter  says  that  the  Jew  existed  to  witness  against 
idolatry ;  for  the  putting  down  of  idolatry  he  was  to  unsheath  his 
sword.  The  modem  nation  exists  for  the  same  object,  and  is  to  use 
the  same  means  for  effecting  it.  By  its  oUigation  and  oath  to  God 
it  is  bound  to  extirpate  all  forms  of  faith  which  are  either  idola* 
trous  or  tend  to  idolatry. 

The  Fifth^Monarchy  Man  does  not  see  in  any  existing  nation 
the  pattern  of  a  theocracy.  But  one  is  on  the  point  of  being  es-» 
tablished,  one  which  shall  fulfil  the  prophecies  respecting  that  king- 
dom which  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands.  He  is  not 
very  clear  whether  this  society  is  to  be  universal  or  national,  a 
Catholic  Church,  or  an  Ancient  Israel.  He  finds  some  of  the  fea* 
tures  of  both  in  the  Bible,  and  he  strives  to  unite  them. 

The  Nonjuror  recognises  the  Church  and  the  nation  as  distinct, 
but  the  nation  exists  in  the  person  of  its  king,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  and  propagating  the  Church  and  putting  down  heresy. 
This  was  the  function  of  the  old  Jewish  King,  this  should  be  the 
function  of  the  king  now.  For  this  purpose  he  is  anointed  with 
oil,  his  person  is  sacred ;  he  may  not  be  deposed  or  set  aside  for 
any  offences. 

After  what  I  have  said  in  my  remarks  upon  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  reader  may  perhaps  understand  my  main  point  of  differ- 
ence with  all  these  classes.  But  it  will  be  well  to  bring  it  out  in 
reference  to  each  side  of  the  doctrine.  The  Covenanter  has  surely 
the  strongest  warrant  for  his  assertion,  that  the  Jewish  Common- 
wealth was  in  all  its  parts  a  protest  against  idolatry,  that  the  mo- 
ment it  forgot  that  protest  it  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  And  I  think 
he  is  right  in  saying  that  every  nation  exists  under  the  condition 
of  its  bearing  this  protest.  Sensual  worship  is  its  destruction.  The 
acknowledgment  of  an  absolute  unseen  Being,  a  rigid  exclusion  of 
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every  thing  which  tends  to  confound  him  with  the  works  of  \k 
hands,  are  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  law,  and  are  the  only  termi 
upon  which  law  can  be  enforced. 

A  nation,  then,  must  by  all  means  strive  against  idolatry ;  bat 
how  must  it  strive  ?  Under  a  national,  legal  dispensation,  where 
law  is  (he  first  thing,  and  spiritual  principles  are  looked  upon  as  the 
support  of  law,  the  ordinary  means  which  a  nation  resorts  to  for  the 
punishment  of  other  offences,  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  punishment 
of  this.  Idolatry  and  all  forms  of  false  worship  must  be  crimes  to 
be  punished  by  the  state.  There  are  manifest  inconveniences  io 
such  a  course ;  but  it  is  inevitable,  the  existence  of  the  nation  d^ 
pends  upon  it.  Under  a  spiritual  dispensation  we  escape  from  this 
necessity ;  idolatry  is  raised  from  the  circle  of  outward  crimes  to  the 
circle  of  inward  sins ;  the  sword  of  the  Lawgiver  is  felt  to  be  in- 
adequate to  reach  it ;  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  known  to  be  more 
effectual;  it  claims  this  as  part  of  its  province,*  it  leaves  to  the 
legislature  only  outward  crimes,  of  which  idolatry,  if  not  extirpated 
out  of  the  heart,  must  be  the  cause.  The  covenanting  doctrine^ 
therefore,  that  because  the  Lord  is  our  King,  our  National  King, 
we  are  bound  to  treat  offences  directly  against  him  as  offences 
against  the  law,  is  applicable  only  to  a  State  existing  without  a 
Church.  Neither  the  honour  of  God  nor  the  safety  of  the  Nation 
binds  us  to  take  any  particular  method  for  avenging  the  one  or  pre- 
serving the  other ;  and  if  we  believe,  as  those  who  believe  in  a 
Church  must,  that  spiritual  methods  are  the  most  divine,  and  as 
readers  of  history  must,  that  they  are  the  most  effectual,  we  have 
no  excuse  for  following  Jewish  precedent  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing 
principles  which  are  implied  in  the  Old  Testament  and  expounded 
in  the  New. 

It  will  be  evident,  I  think,  from  these  considerations,  that  the 
Scotch  Covenanter  was  seeking  to  establish  a  Jewish  and  not  a 
Christian  nation  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  Nation  professing  Religion,  and 
not  a  nation  which  recognises  a  Church  as  the  ground  and  vital 
principle  of  its  own  existence. 

Of  the  Millennarians  I  will  only  say,  that  the  records  of  their 
thoughts  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  study.  Their  confusions 
respecting  that  which  is  distinct  and  that  which  is  universal,  that 
which  is  spiritual  and  that  which  is  legal,  are  only  the  same  con- 
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fusions  concentrated  into  a  small  compass,  and  divested  of  restrain- 
ing and  correcting  influences,  which  we  find  scattered  through  all 
ecclesiastical  history.  And  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  if 
he  is  to  be  considered  one  of  them,  we  may  detect  very  deep  prin- 
ciples and  remarkable  distinctions  indeed,  which  need  only  the 
acknowledgment  that  they  were  embodied  ages  before  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  make  them  as  practically  important  as  they  are 
profound. 

It  will  seem  most  strange  that  I  should  impute  to  the  Nonjuror, 
who  is  usually  spoken  of  in  England  as  the  highest  of  high  church- 
men, the  same  legal,  anti-ecclesiastical  spirit  which  we  noticed  in 
the  Covenanter.  But  the  fact  seems  to  be  this :  he  conceived  the 
Church  to  be  little  more  than  the  Canon  Law  embodied  in  a  set  of 
persons  and  institutions.  This  law  he  set  very  much  above  the  na- 
tional law,  and  resisted  as  erastian  any  attempt  to  bring  one  under 
the  yoke  of  the  other.  But  of  the  Church,  as  a  spiritual,  sacra- 
mental body,  constituted  not  in  laws  but  in  a  person,  exhibiting  the 
principles  and  essence  of  laws,  and  therefore  not  to  be  circumscrib- 
ed by  their  formalities,  he  seems  to  have  had  little  idea.  How, 
therefore,  the  Nation  could  serve  the  Church,  except  by  propaga- 
ting its  opinions  and  putting  down  its  enemies ;  how  both  might 
be  employed  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  Him  who  is  the  absolute  Love 
and  the  absolute  Righteousness,  towards  a  spiritual  creature  who  is 
dwelling  here  under  visible  and  earthly  conditions,  he  did  not  much 
consider.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  same  habit  of  mind  which 
must  have  so  much  obscured  the  New  Testament  to  him,  did  not 
help  him  greatly  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Old ;  otherwise  he 
must  surely  have  perceived  that,  however  unlawful  it  may  be  for 
subjects  to  depose  kings,  the  King  of  kings  is  often  said  in  Scrip- 
ture to  exercise  his  own  prerogative  in  deposing  them.  And  if  we 
are  living  under  his  government,  as  the  Jews  were,  (which  is  their 
own  doctrine,)  we  must  have  a  right  to  inquire  whether  he  has,  on 
any  occasion,  exhibited  his  displeasure  against  any  monarch  who 
has  broken  a  national  covenant,  by  setting  him  aside,  and  by  ap- 
pointing another.  For  it  may  be,  that  in  refusing  our  allegiance 
to  that  ruler,  or  in  denying  that  he  is  rightful  as  well  as  actual 
king,  we  are  making  light,  not  of  the  privileges  of  subjects,  but  of 
the  authority  of  God. 
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SECTION  III. 


THE   8EPABATI8T. 


By  this  name  I  designate  those  who  say  that  the  nation  and 
Church  ought  to  be  separate  bodies,  while  yet  they  do  not,  with  the 
Quaker,  look  upon  national  life  as  an  evil  thing.  They  state  the 
reasons  for  their  opinion  thus :  '  The  state  is  secular ;  the  Church, 
if  it  be  a  true  Church,  is  anti-secular ;  to  unite  a  secular  and  anti- 
secular  body  is  monstrous.  The  effects  of  it  are  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  continual  disputes  between  the  two  societies, 
an  impossibility  of  reformation.'  These  are  the  doctrines  generally 
maintained  by  the  successors  of  those  English  puritans,  who  were 
themselves  such  vehement  assertors  of  the  religious  character  of 
the  State. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reply  to  them  at  any  length.  I  bare  ad* 
mitted  their  premises  as  fully  as  they  can  desire.  A  secular  and  an 
anti-secular  society  can  exist  together  only  as  deadly  enemies.  If 
the  state  be  secular,  the  Church  must  desire  the  extinction  of  the 
state,  for  she  lives  that  she  may  destroy  that  which  is  secular.  Our 
difficulty  is  to  understand  how  Christian  men  can  speak  with  so 
much  toleration,  of  that  which  they  describe  by  an  epithet  so  purely 
evil.  For,  if  they  do  not  use  the  word  secular  in  an  evil  sense, 
where  lies  the  point  of  their  antithesis  ?  How  is  the  Church  anti- 
secular  except  as  she  is  opposed  to  something  wrong,  something 
ungodly  ?  If  by  the  word  anti-secular  is  understood  merely  qn- 
ritual  as  opposed  to  legd,  then  the  whole  phrase  is  a  cheating  one. 
For  we  deny  that  there  is  any  contradiction  between  that  which  is 
lagal  and  that  which  is  spiritual ;  and  those  who  use  this  lan- 
guage will  join  us  in  the  denial.  They  say  continually,  that  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel  are  not  contrary  to  each  other,  though  the 
Gospel  is  able  to  do  that,  which  the  Law,  being  weak  through 
the  flesh,  cannot  do.  They  resist,  as  we  do,  the  doctrine  that  what 
is  evangelical  is  anti-legal,  while  they  assert  just  as  we  do,  that  it  is 
something  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  legal,  because  it  has 
an  inward  and  not  merely  a  literal  power.  What  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  maintain  is,  that  a  nation  just  so  far  as  it  is  a  nation, 
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is  anti-secular  in  one  way,  just  as  much  as  the  Church  is  anti- 
secular  in  another.  Both  are  God's  appointed  instruments  for  re* 
sisting  the  evil,  rebellious,  disorderly  principles,  which  make  up  the 
scriptural  notion  of  *  this  \(rorld.'  Both  are  liable  to  invasions  of 
that  principle,  which  they  are  appointed  to  resist ;  both  have  been 
infected  with  it.  The  Church  has  become  secular  when  she  has 
attempted  to  realize  herself  as  a  separate  body;  the  Nation  has 
become  secular  when  it  has  tried  to  realize  itself  as  a  separate 
body.  But  each  does  so,  by  violating  the  law  of  its  existence,  by 
refusing  to  be  that  which  the  Scriptures  affirm  and  history  proves 
that  it  was  meant  to  be. 

After  what  I  said  under  the  last  head,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
that  I  should  say  much  about  the  charge  of  this  union  being  un- 
favourable to  the  rights  of  conscience.  How  such  a  notion  has 
gained  prevalency  I  think  I  have  explained.  A  nation,  I  said,  if 
it  is  to  preserve  its  own  existence,  must  put  down  that  which  is  un< 
dermining  it  It  finds  that  principles  lead  to  acts,  that  notions 
it^bput  the  Supreme  Being  lead  to  evil  conduct  towards  men; 
therefore  it  must  extirpate  those  principles  if  it  can.  Nations  in 
union  with  the  Church  have  used  their  swords  for  this  purpose ; 
churchmen  may  have  encouraged  them  in  such  acts :  but  the  act  was 
not  necessary  for  the  nation,  the  churchman  ought  to  have  known 
that  he  had  powers  more  adequate  to  the  repression  of  such  eviL 
He  ought  to  have  warned  the  statesman  not  to  meddle  with  his 
province,  and  to  have  told  him  how  very  important  his  arms  would 
prove  when  he  tried  them  against  spiritual  enemies.  But  whether 
he  has  done  this  or  not,  the  incorporation  of  his  spiritual  power 
with  the  national  power  is  the  great,  the  only  witness  for  this  truth. 
Separate  it  from  the  state,  and  the  state  ruler,  let  his  notions  be  as 
liberal  as  they  may,  must  and  will  use  his  power  for  keeping  down 
opinion.  You  may  preach  to  him  about  the  sin  and  folly  of  the 
attempt,  but  you  will  preach  in  vain.  He  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  Opinions  do  divide  his  subjects,  do  make  them  rebel- 
lious, do  lead  to  the  most  open  mischiefs.  He  cares  nothing  about 
them  in  themselves,  but  if  he  is  an  honest  man  he  cannot  be  stop- 
ped in  dealing  with  them  by  such  means  as  he  has,  when  the  interests 
which  are  committed  to  him  are  at  stake.  You  say  he  should 
leave  them  to  spiritual  influences;  what  influences  1    You  denied 
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that  the  spiritual  influence  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  nation. 
You  said  that  the  statesman  was  to  treat  it  as  something  entirely 
unconnected  with  him. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  instance  as  I  wish  to  speak  in  all  others, 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  feeling  of  those  who  raise  the 
objection.     They  feel  that  there  is  a  Conscience  in  man,  to  be  re- 
verenced as  the  witness  of  God  in  his  creature.    There  is  no  truth 
I  am  more  anxious  to  assert  than  this.    If  there  were  no  con- 
science, no  ear  within  to  receive  the  voice  without,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Law  would  address  by  its  terrors,  or  the  Gospel  by  its 
promises  of  life.     Without  it,  I  do  not  know  what  a  Nation  could 
mean — or  a  Church  could  mean.     But  is  it  not  curious  that  those  in 
our  day  and  in  our  countr}%  who  talk  most  about  the  rights  of  con- 
science in  their  speeches,  are  least  willing,  in  their  more  learned  dis- 
courses, to  admit  theyoc^  of  a  conscience;  nay,  actually  denounce 
the  idea  of  a  conscience,  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  human 
depravity  ?    And  to  this  point  I  believe  all  must  come  who  do  not 
think  that  there  is  a  constitution  for  man,  and  that  his  depravity  is 
shown  in  his  refusing  to  abide  in  that  constitution  ;  in  his  choosing 
to  be  a  separate  self-willed  creature.     We  say  that  his  Conscience 
is  continually  protesting  against  his  self-will ;  that  the  office  of  the 
Nation  is  by  stern  and  righteous  punishment  to  restrain  that  self- 
will  when  it  breaks  out  into  acts  ;  that  the  office  of  the  Church  is, 
by  gracious  and  loving  methods,  to  bring  out  the  true  free-will  of 
which  it  is  the  base  counterfeit.     In  like  manner  we  say,  that  the 
office  of  the  nation  is  to  punish  those  overt  acts  of  folly,  proceedinc^ 
from  man's  private  judgment,  which  disturb  the  order  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  that  the  office  of  the  Church  is  to  teach  men  how 
they  may  rise  above  their  private  judgments,  and  attain  that  clear 
manly  judgment  which  is  one  of  the  best  qualifications  of  a  good 
citizen.     Sad  is  it  when  men  are  taught  to  indulge  their  self-will 
and  theirselfish  judgments,  and  when  these  qualities  of  the  evil  na- 
ture are  invested  with  the  awful  name  oi  conscience.     Sad  is  it  for 
national  order  and  for  spiritual  life. 

The  complaint  that  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the 
nation  have  always  been  productive  of  conflicts,  I  have  considered 
sufficiently  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter.  The  fact  is  undoubted ; 
the  nation  has  tried  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church,  the 
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Church  has  tried  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  nation.  All  history 
is  full  of  such  records ;  so  also  it  is  full  of  disputes  between  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  kings  and  subjects.  Undoubted- 
ly, if  we  could  get  rid  of  relationships,  we  should  not  have  to  read 
continual  accounts  of  their  being  violated.  But  can  you  get  rid  of 
them  unless  you  unmake  God's  world,  and  turn  it  into  a  wilderness  1 . 
Can  you  cause  that  that  which  speaks  to  man's  inner  life,  should 
not  stand  in  some  connexion  with  that  which  speaks  to  him  as  an 
inhabitant  of  this  earth  ?  Has  he  not  both  a  spirit  and  a  body  ? 
Does  the  fact  that  they  are  continually  at  variance,  prove  that  there 
is  no  law  of  fellowship  between  them  1 

But  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  Nation  is  a  hinderance  to 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  when  it  becomes  corrupt.  The 
evidence  of  this  fact  from  history  is  particularly  weak,  lliere 
have  been  great  attempts  at  reformation  in  the  Church,  conducted 
in  opposition  to  the  civil  power.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  re- 
formation attempted  by  Hildebrand  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  such 
were  many  of  the  reforms  attempted  by  the  religious  orders.  There 
have  been  other  reformations  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  civil 
rulers.  Such  was  the  Lutheran  reformation,  in  Saxony ;  the  Zu- 
inglian  and  Calvinistic  reformation,  in  Switzerland ;  the  reforma- 
tion in  Sweden,  in  Holland,  in  England.  In  all  these  last  cases, 
the  civil  rulers  were  the  patrons  and  promoters  of  reformation.  I 
can  see  evils  in  all  these  changes ;  those  carried  on  by  the  Church 
against  the  civil  power,  and  those  carried  on  by  the  civil  power. 
But  is  the  English  dissenter  prepared  to  say  that  the  first  were  in 
their  conduct  and  results  very  much  better  than  the  last  ?  If  he  is 
not,  he  must  abandon  his  principle,  that  the  Church  has  no  chance 
of  being  purified  from  her  irregularities  except  when  she  stands 
wholly  aloof  from  the  State  If  he  is,  he  must  defend  himself  as 
well  as  he  can  from  the  charge  of  Popery.  To  me  it  seems  clear, 
from  experience  as  well  as  reason,  that  the  State  is  an  excellent 
admonisher  to  the  Church  respecting  her  inward  corruptions,  be- 
cause it  comes  in  contact  with  those  outward  evils  which  are  the 
fruits  of  them,  even  as  the  Church  is  a  most  excellent  admonisher 
to  the  State  respecting  its  sins,  because  their  effects  in  destroying 
the  nation's  heart  are  most  evident  to  the  spiritual  man;  but 
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that  each  will  do  mischief  if  it  attempts,  accordbg  to  its  own  max- 
ims, to  set  the  other  right 
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Idea  of  a  Golden  Age.— Allegorical  Inteivretations  ef  the  Old  TeatamenL — Cbofdi  IM»> 

cipline. — Extrusion  of  Heretics. — Catholic  Unity  amidst  National  Peculiaritiefl. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  objectors  to  my  statement,  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  great  consideration.  They  do  not  lode  upon 
the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  civil  power  in  different  nations 
as  a  positive  evil.  It  was  God's  ordinance,  to  be  submitted  to  like 
every  thing  else  which  He  appoints.  ^  But  to  say  that  the  Chorcb 
is  better  for  this  state  of  thbgs,  that  its  circumstances  in  Modem 
Europe  are  better  than  its  circumstances  were  in  the  first  five  cmt  six 
centuries,  is  false  and  dangerous.  The  age  of  the  Fathers  is  the 
pattern  on  the  Mount — the  true  model  of  a  Catholic  Church ;  in 
which  there  was  fellowship  in  faith  and  worship,  discipline  for  mo- 
ral offenders,  separation  from  wilful  heretics.  Since  that  time  the 
Eastern  Church  has  been  separated  from  the  western,  Protestants 
have  divided  themselves  from  Romanists;  heresies  have  been  tol- 
erated, discipline  made  light  of,  the  idea  of  national  Churches  substi- 
tuted for  the  idea  of  a  universal  Church,  in  each  particular  nation 
the  Church  regarded  as  part  of  the  civil  establishment.  This  is  a 
condition  of  things  to  be  borne  with  humiliation  and  patience,  not 
to  be  spoken  of  with  triumph.' 

1.  The  feeling  that  there  has  been  a  golden  age  of  the  Church 
to  which  we  may  look  back,  and  for  the  restoration  of  which  we 
may  pray,  has  been  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  the  most 
various  circumstances,  and  holding  the  most  various  opinions,  that 
be  must  be  a  very  thoughtless  Christian  indeed  who  could  treat  it 
lightly.  Nor  can  those  who  would  restrict  this  age  to  the  times 
before  Constantine,  or  those  who  would  confine  it  within  the  lives 
of  the  Apostles,  fairly  complain  against  the  eulogists  of  the  fiist  six 
centuries.  For  it  is  clear,  that  in  one  sense,  even  the  most  limited 
period  cannot  be  called  a  period  of  purity.   As  long  as  the  epistles  to 
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the  Corinthians  and  the  Galalians  remain  in  the  Canon,  nay,  till  every 
epistle  be  weeded  of  some  of  its  most  striking  warnings  and  exhor- 
tations, we  must  be  content  to  admit  (every  body  has  practically  ad- 
mitted), that  there  were  spots  even  then  in  the  feasts  of  charity; 
yea,  that  every  form  of  corruption,  every  habit  which  threatens 
apostasy,  might  be  found  in  the  infant  family  of  Christ.  Do  we,  then, 
betake  ourselves  to  the  notion,  that  the  glory  of  the  apostolic  period 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  mmisters  of  the  Church  though  not  in  its 
members  ?  The  epistles  to  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  come 
in  to  perplex  this  conclusion.  Some  of  these  had  lost  their  first 
lore,  some  did  not  exercise  discipline,  some  were  guilty  of  tolerating 
a  heresy,  (which  a  moderately  well  supported  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion would  trace  to  one  of  the  seven  Deacons,)  some  had  a  name  to 
live  and  were  dead,  some  were  neither  hot  nor  cold.  Are  we, 
then,  ready  to  give  up  altogther  the  feeling,  that  the  apostolic 
periods  were  different  from  other  periods  ?  If  not,  I  think  we  must 
resort  to  some  such  hypothesis  as  this,  which  vrill  perhaps  really 
satisfy  the  mmds  of  most  men,  who  will  give  themselves  leisure 
to  conader  it  That  there  toas  a  more  distinct  and  evident  conflict 
in  the  age  of  the  Apostles  with  different  forms  of  evil,  both  tvithout 
and  within  the  Churchy  than  there  ever  has  been  since.  It  was  a 
critical  period,  one  might  say  the  critical  period  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  therefore  was  one  which  brought  to  light  all  dark 
images  side  by  side  with  the  perfect  light  to  which  they  were  op- 
posed. And  this,  it  may  be,  is  the  true  idea  of  the  golden  age ; 
at  all  events,  the  only  one  which  the  past  history  of  the  Church 
presents  to  us — not  an  age  of  innocence,  but  an  age  of  conflict ; 
not  one  which  was  holding  itself  up  as  a  model  to  the  world,  but 
which  was  bringing  out  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  body  belonging 
to  no  age ;  as  the  permanent  witness  against  that  secular  spirit  which 
would  always  make  some  period  of  time,  and  not  the  principles 
exhibited  in  that  time,  the  object  of  its  admiration. 

Now  surely  the  history  of  the  Church  for  the  first  five  for  six 
centuries,  does  present  the  Church  in  the  same  kind  of  struggle  as 
this  which  we  have  discovered  m  the  apostolic  time.  The  battle 
b  somewhat  changed  in  its  character  after  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  who  will  say  that  it  was  less  severe  ?  Or  who  will 
▼eature  to  affirm  that  the  divine  image  was  less  brought  out  through 
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these  strifes  in  such  men  as  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom,  than  it  had 
been  in  Ignatius  or  Justin  ?    The  whole  history  of  this  century  is 
a  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord ;  most  precious,  surely*  because  it 
shows  how  the  principle  of  strength  made  perfect  in  weakness 
was  working  itself  out  in  individual  men  and  in  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety; because  it  shows  how  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  were  laying  low  the  highest  Babel  tower  that  was  ever 
raised  in  this  world;  becaues  it  shows  that  the  scheme  of  Grod  was 
to  prevail,  and  that  nothing  was  to  withstand  it.    But  surely  this 
is  the  picture  which  that  time  presents ;  not  a  picture  of  still, 
beautiful,  pastoral  life,  but  of  great  crimes  and  great  virtues— -often- 
times appearing   in  the  same  men,  yet  always  illustrating  each 
other ;  always  enabling  us,  if  we  look,  to  see  what  man  is  vnth 
God  and  without  Him.    He  has  been  pleased  to  exhibit  to  us  thb 
age,  not  in  particular  specimens  of  virtue  and  excellence,  but  as  a 
whole ;  as  a  whole  it  is  precious  to  us.     We  lose  the  bles»ng  of 
it,  we  lose  the  idea  of  the  Church  which  it  presents,  if  we  omit 
any  of  its  darker  features.     Let  us  consider,  then,  what  we  do 
when  we  desire  that  this  age,  so  invaluable  as  a  portion  of  history, 
should  be  restored  to  us  in  fact.     If  we  ask  that  the  age  in  which 
St.  Paul  preached  may  come  again,  we  ask  that  Nero  may  come 
again  ;  if  we  ask  that  we  may  be  transported  back  to  the  glorious 
period  of  Athanasius,  we  ask  to  live  under  the  tyrant  Constantius, 
to  have  the   world   almost   wholly  pagan,  to  have  the  Church 
almost  wholly  Arian.     If  we  long  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Chrysostom, 
we  long  for  the  infamous  corruptions  of  Antioch  and  Constantino- 
ple, for  the  government  of  Eutropius,  for  the  horrible  villanies  of 
the  eunuchs  of  the  palace.     If  we  reckon  that  it  would  have  been 
a  blessing  to  live  under  the  teaching  of  Augustine,  we  must  be 
content  to  see  Rome  sacked  by  one  set  of  barbarians,  and  the 
Church  in  Africa  threatened  by  another ;  we  must  get  our  learn- 
ing from  a  race  of  effete  rhetoricians ;  we  must  dwell  amidst  all 
the  seductions  and  abominations  of  Manicheism.     These  are  very 
common-place  considerations ;  but  as  they  are  true,  it  is  very  ad- 
visable for  the  honour  of  the  Church  and  of  its  Head,  as  well  as  for 
the  removal  of  a  certain  fantastic   habit  of  mind,  which  is  most 
alien  from  the  temper  of  the  early  ages,  that  we  should  occasion- 
ally dwell  upon  them.    The  efifect  of  doing  so  cannot  be  to  make 
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US  fall  into  any  contempt  of  the  Fathers,  or  to  adopt  those  notions 
respecting  them  which  have  been  propagated  of  late  in  thb  coun* 
try  with  so  much  more  of  self-conceit  than  learning,  and  which 
could  only  have  gained  currency  through  some  weakness  in  the 
theory  to  which  they  were  opposed.  Unquestionably,  if  we  are 
reasonable  men,  the  more  we  look  at  that  mass  of  evil  in  society, 
which  the  Church  was  sent  to  decompose,  the  more  we  shall  ad- 
mire the  power  which  decomposed  it,  and .  be  thankful  for  the  in- 
struments by  whom  He  worked. 

2.  But,  then,  can  we  do  this,  and  not  see  something  more  than 
a  permission  of  those  national  societies  which  the  Church  called 
into  being,  and  with  which,  in  the  Western  world,  she  became 
identified  ?  Must  we  not  believe  that  this  was  a  mighty  step  in 
the  development  of  the  divine  scheme,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
divine  kingdom  upon  earth  1  The  Church  had  been  brought  out 
as  one  body  existing  in  different  places,  to  try  its  strength  against 
the  Roman  world,  and  it  had  prevailed.  It  had  made  good  the 
principle  upon  which  it  stood  against  the  most  terrible  odds.  What 
80  reasonable  as  to  believe  that  it  was  to  carry  on  its  work  of  crea- 
tion, in  the  very  line  in  which  the  world's  work  of  destruction  had 
been  carried  on ;  that  as  the  Roman  empire  had  swallowed  up  all 
nations  into  itself,  its  mighty  antagonist  was  to  make  them  breathe 
again,  to  show  each  what  its  proper  place  and  function  was  in 
God's  proper  place  and  commonwealth  ?  Are  we  told  that  this 
doctrine  savours  of  those  modern  theories  respecting  progression* 
which  are  so  godless  and  intolerable  ?  I  care  not  what  ill  name 
may  be  given  it,  provided  it  justifies  the  ways  of  Oodto  man,  and 
shows  that  the  Church  has  not  existed  for  nothing.  But  if  by  this 
charge  it  be  meant  that  we  are  supporting  a  notion  of  progress, 
which  b  inconsistent  with  the  permanency  of  Ood's  order  and 
truth,  there  never  was  one  so  ill  supported  or  so  unfortunate.  They 
are  the  innovators,  they  are  the  deniers  of  the  permanence  of  God's 
order,  they  would  make  the  Church  merely  a  growth  out  of  fore- 
gone and  exhausted  states  of  society,  who  maintain  that  national 
life,  upon  which  so  much  honour  v^as  put  in  the  old  world,  has 
been  discarded  as  worthless  in  the  new.  We  say  that  there  was 
no  such  alteration  in  the  counsels  of  the  Divine  mind,  that  the  his- 
tory of  modern  Europe  proves  there  was  not.     We  say  that  the 
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constitution  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  exhibited  daring  the  conffids 
with  the  Roman  empire,  was  simply  an  imiversal  constitution ;  we 
rejoice  that  it  was  so ;  hereby  such  a  constitution  was  shown  to 
exist,  hereby  the  meaning  of  past  history,  which  had  all  been  lead^ 
ing  to  the  discovery  of  it,  was  made  evident  But  we  say  diat 
this  constitution  was  necessarily  imperfect,  for  it  l^ft  all  the  rela- 
tions of  men,  as  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  neighbourhood,  as 
distinguished  by  race  and  language,  unaccounted  for;  it  did  not 
bring  these  relations  under  Church  influence.  And  we  say  that, 
seeing  these  relations  are  especially  developed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  imperfection,  that 
one  aspect  of  that  Testament  should  be  lost  to  the  first  age  of  the 
Church.  I  know  that  I  am  using  language  which  will  shock  some 
good  persons,  and  therefore  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  myself. 

3.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  Fathers  must  be  looked  to  as 
the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  in  consequence  of  their  proximity  to 
the  Apostles,  the  opportunities  they  might  have  had  of  hearing  Ae 
very  words  which  they  uttered,  &c.  I  confess  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  this  doctrine  of  proximity.  It  would  seem  to 
me  to  prove  that  Athanasius,  or  Ambrose,  or  Augustine,  must  be  of 
far  less  value  to  us,  as  elucidators  of  truth,  than  Hermas  or  Igna- 
tius ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  has  been  the  practical  feeling  of 
the  Church  in  any  age.  It  would  have  seemed  to  me  rather,  that 
the  great  worth  of  the  Fathers  arose  from  their  being  placed  by 
God  in  circumstances  which  especially  enabled  them  to  apprehend 
certain  great  truths,  especially  those  foundation  truths  which  con- 
cern his  Being  and  the  order  of  the  Universal  Society.  Adopting 
that  view,  I  can  believe  that  each  had  his  own  special  merits  ;  that 
the  Alexandrian  might  see  that  which  the  Latin  could  not  see ;  that 
one  principle  would  be  brought  out  in  mighty  power  by  him  who 
struggled  with  Arians,  another  by  him  who,  in  his  own  heart  and 
in  the  world,  had  done  battle  with  Manicheism.  Adopting  the 
other,  I  think  that  I  shall  not  only  be  in  danger  of  making  an  age 
into  a  Church,  but  of  exalting  particular  individuals  of  that  age 
above  others,  to  whom  perhaps  a  more  important  work  was  com- 
mitted. 

But  whichever  of  these  views  be  adopted,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  Fathers  had  any  better  means  than  other  men  of  un- 
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derstanding  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation.  They  had  no 
proxmdty  with  the  Fathers  of  that  nation.  The  Jews  with  whom 
they  could  converse  were  either  those  in  whom  the  national  feel- 
ings had  been  merged  in  more  general  Catholic  sympathies,  or 
those  who  were  trying  to  set  up  their  old  national  distinctions 
against  the  Church,  or  those  who  regarded  their  whole  past  his- 
tory as  little  more  than  a  collection  of  allegories,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Mosaic  philosophy.  Again,  their  circumstances  could 
give  them  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  old  national  life  of  the 
Jews ;  the  temple  was  gone,  the  city  was  laid  waste;  these  events 
had  been  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  universal  Churchy 
and  that  Church  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  great  empire,  in  which 
there  was  no  nation  ^'  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouthy 
or  peeped."  Would  it  not  have  been  most  reasonable  to  expect, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  so  far  as  they  were  polemical,  they 
might  be  able  to  prove  clearly  that  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was 
meant  to  be  the  seed  of  a  great  tree ;  so  far  as  they  were  experi- 
mental, that  the  Jewish  saints  had  struggled  with  the  same  internal 
enemies,  which  were  assailing  themselves ;  so  far  as  they  were 
mystical,  that  there  had  been  an  invisible  guide  and  teacher,  train- 
ing man  to  know  Him  through  all  past  ages  of  history :  but  that 
whatever  belonged  to  the  common,  daily,  human  life  of  the  Jews 
would  be  utterly  puzzling  to  them,  would  seem  quite  out  of  place 
in  a  divine  book,  and  would  therefore  of  necessity  be  translated 
into  cabalistic  lore  ?  I  say,  would  not  any  one  expect  this  from 
the  position  in  which  the  Fathers  were  placed  ?  And  if  the  facts 
should  be  found  exactly  to  accord  with  these  expectations,  if  every 
Christian  of  the  present  day  who  looks  into  them  should  be  puz- 
zled and  perplexed  by  curious  and  subtle  spiritualizations  of  facts, 
which  simply  as  facts  have  been  his  delight  as  a  child,  and  which, 
as  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  have  seemed  to  connect  themselves  with 
what  is  passing  in  the  world  around  him ;  if  there  be  a  use  of  this 
spiritualizing  method,  which  the  Church  even  of  that  age  has  itself 
condemned,  if  yet  this  extravagant  use  of  it  was  justified  in  the 
practice  of  the  most  learned  and  laborious  of  all  the  Fathers,  and 
if  it  be  most  difficult  to  find  where  the  point  is  at  which  he  trans- 
gressed the  legitimate  rule,  is  it  more  wise  and  pious,  and  more 
respectful  to  these  holy  men,  to  say  that  they  could  not  take  in  the 
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literal  meaning  of  the  old  Scriptures,  so  as  to  give  that  literal  mean- 
ing any  life,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  they  should  do  so ;  or  to 
determine  that  we  will  make  out  a  case  for  them  by  renouncing  all 
our  own  advantages,  by  resolutely  praising  a  system  of  interpre- 
tation which  our  consciences  and  hearts  are  continually  repudiating; 
and  then,  after  all,  to  give  up  the  defence  of  it  when  it  is  clearly 
and  consistently  worked  out  1 

I  will  not  stop  to  remark,  what  must  be  obvious  to  every  per- 
son who  considers  the  foregoing  statements,  that  the  ideas  of  the 
Fathers  respecting  marriage,  property,  every  institution  which  be- 
longs in  the  first  place  to  our  earthly  condition,  must  have  been 
exceedingly  affected  by  their  views  of  the  Old  Testament  generally. 
In  all  cases  they  will  have  sought  for  the  highest,  most  transcen- 
dental ground  upon  which  such  ordinances  were  to  be  defended , 
since  they  must  exist,  they  will  readily  have  looked  upon  them  as 
types  of  something  higher;  but  how  to  connect  the  type  vnth  the 
actual  fact,  how  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  that  which  is  not  di- 
rectly of  heaven  belongs  in  some  sense  to  human  depravity,  wa« 
impossible.  It  will  be  impossible,  I  believe,  for  us,  if  we  do  not  feel 
something  more  than  a  grumbling  acquiescence  in  the  scheme  of 
God  for  the  education  of  our  race,  if  we  do  not  acknowledge,  that 
by  restoring  national  life  through  the  means  of  the  Church,  He 
was  carrying  out  the  law  of  redemption,  and  showing  how  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  man  and  his  position  here,  every  thing  that 
does  not  involve  the  violation  of  that  position,  is  comprehended 
under  it. 

4.  But  it  is  affirmed  that  the  discipline  of  moral  offenders  was 
recognised  by  the  early  Church  as  essential  to  its  existence,  and  is 
almost  lost  sight  of  since  the  Church  entered  into  fellowship  with  the 
nations.  I  admit  at  once  that  the  principle  of  spiritual  discipline,  of  a 
discipline  for  the  rectification  of  habits  and  principles,  a  discipline  far 
more  deep  and  subtle  than  any  which  lawgivers  can  exercise,  is 
implied  in  the  constitution  of  the  spiritual  body,  and  that  it  was 
first  manifested  to  the  world,  like  all  the  other  principles  of  the 
Church's  polity,  in  its  first  ages.  I  admit,  further,  that  in  connex- 
ion with  this  highest  power,  there  is  one  implied  in  the  very  exist- 
ence of  every  society,  (but  especially  necessary  to  such  a  society  as 
the  Church,)  of  noticing  the  more  outward  and  flagrant  transgres- 
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sions  committed  by  its  members,  and  of  determining  how  far  they 
exclude  the  offender  from  its  privileges.  This  power,  I  conceive, 
was  not  only  exercised  by  the  early  Church,  but  was  almost  the 
only  witness  to  the  degraded,  sensualized  slaves  of  a  military  des- 
potism, that  there  is  any  authority  in  heaven  or  earth  competent  to 
punish  the  offences  of  the  high  as  well  as  of  the  low.  One  such 
example  as  that  which  St.  Ambrose  gave,  in  his  sentence  upon 
Theodosius,  was  for  its  practical  effect  worth  all  the  tomes  of  the 
Roman  juris-consults.  But  yet  the  history  of  that  transaction, 
and  of  all  the  other  transactions  of  that  period,  proves  that  the 
Church  was  utterly  unable  to  deal  with  the  accumulated  mass  of 
proj9igacy,  which  was  to  be  found  among  those  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  its  fellowship.  Councils  might  determine  that  such  and 
such  crimes  excluded  the  offender  for  five,  or  six,  or  twenty  years 
from  the  Eucharist,  yet  we  know  that  crimes  of  the  blackest  cha- 
racter were  prepared  by  clergymen  as  well  as  laymen.  And  it 
must  occur  to  every  one  sometimes  to  ask  himself  whether  the 
Church,  while  she  was  claiming  such  lofty  and  heavenly  powers, 
was  not  frequently  compelled  by  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  to  degrade  these  powers,  and  to  assume  far  too  mud* 
the  character  of  a  mere  spiritual  policy. 

Now  I  readily  allow,  that  the  effect  of  the  restoration  of  fixed, 
positive  national  law,  and  of  outward  formal  tribunals  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  has  been  to  make  men  less  sensible  of  the  mean- 
ing and  of  the  need  of  spiritual  discipline.  And  the  more  strict 
and  definite  this  law  has  become,  and  the  more  men  in  general 
have  been  brought  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  fixed,  necessary  element 
in  their  lives,  so  much  the  less  has  the  sense  of  another  kind  of 
government,  one  reaching  to  the  feelings  and  character,  prevailed ; 
nay,  there  has  been  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  But  none 
of  these  facts  convince  me,  that  the  establishment  of  outward  law, 
the  formation  of  national  societies,  were  not  parts  of  Ood's  great 
scheme  for  developing  more  fully  the  nature  and  character  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  Liooking  at  the  question  in  the  most  obvious 
way,  if  I  compare  the  state  of  any  nation  in  modern  Europe,  I 
would  include  even  Russia,  with  that  which  we  know  to  have 
been  the  state  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires  during  the  first 
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•even  centinrieSi  I  should  retlly  tremble  fer  my  own  ingntitode^  il 
I  did  not  wondar  at  tbe  change  which  God  has  wrought  And 
tins  change,  I  affirm  to  be  not  merely  one  m  outward  and  material 
happineflB,  but  one  connected  with  the  tcij  ends  for  which  tte 
Church  eiuts.  it  does  seem  to  me,  m  tfie  first  'place,  a  poshm 
good  that  the  Church  should  not  be  looked  upon  at  all  in  the  light 
of  a  poHoe,  that  there  should  be  anodier  body  performing  that  Am* 
tbn,  and  leaving  it  to  find  out  its  own.  And  nezt^  I  believe  that 
every  drcomstance  in  the  later  history  of  Europeans  has  been  cb- 
aUing  the  Church  in  each  nation  to  dKscover  if  she  will  what  her 
powers  are,  how  much  greater  than  those  of  the  statesman — how 
indiqpwisable  to  fhestatesman.  In  tbefirst  age,  spiritual  discipline 
tried  to  be  eveiy  thing.  Since  that  time,  outward  law  has  tried  to 
be  eveiy  thing ;  the  existence  of  qiiritual  discipline  has  been  ftr- 
gottn.  I  sirawedy  in  my  first  part,  how  clearly  and  awfidly  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  law  cannot  do  what  it  wishes  to  do  and 
pretends  to  do.  Thus,  then,  I  tlunk  we  are  coming  to  a  tim^ 
when  the  spiritual  side  of  Christ's  Iringdom  must  come  finrth  into  a 
prominence  which  it  has  not  yet  assumed ;  when  the  education  and 
discipline  which  the  Church  exercises  will  be  demanded  1^  each 
nation  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  existence.  But  the  Churdi, 
I  believe,  can  only  profit  by  this  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, if  she  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  accordbg  to  the  will  of 
her  author  and  her  Lord  she  is  not  meant  to  have  an  independent 
existence ;  that  she  is  not  meant  to  be  extra-national ;  that  she 
has  no  commission  or  powers  which  dispense  miJi  the  necessity  of 
positive,  formal  law,  and  with  outward  government;  that  her 
highest  honour  is  to  be  the  life-giving  ena*gy  to  every  body  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  dwells. 

5.  **  But  the  Church  in  old  times  was  able  to  cast  heretics  out 
of  her  bosom.  When  she  becomes  connected  with  a  nation,  it 
either  undertakes  the  punishment  of  them  by  its  own  vulgar 
methods,  or  else  entertains  them  and  tolerates  them,  without  pay- 
ing the  least  heed  to  the  Church's  sentence."  Here,  again,  I  be- 
lieve the  same  observations  apply.  The  character  and  constitution 
of  the  Church  in  the  early  ages  were,  I  think,  manifested  in  its 
contest  with  heretics.    One  or  another  partial  theory  was  broach- 
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ed,  one  or  another  article  of  the  Creeds  were  set  aside  or  pared 
away.  The  Church,  often  against  terrible  odds,  asserted  the  integ- 
rity of  her  constitution ;  asserted  that  spiritual  unity  which  is  the 
ground  of  her  existence.  That  there  might  not  be  divisions,  she 
was  driven  to  draw  subtle  distinctions,  submitting  oftentimes  to  the 
charge  of  logomachy,  that  she  might  maintain  the  realities  which 
logomachists  were  making  void;  often  seeming  to  puzzle  the  way- 
farer that  she  might  preserve  to  him  his  inheritance.  This  was 
her  conflict  at  that  time ;  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  she  should 
have  her  individual  champions  and  her  general  councils.  I  have 
no  doubt  this  was  the  work  of  the  early  Church,  and  that  amidst 
all  the  sins  even  of  her  best  and  bravest  members,  she  fulfilled  it  as 
it  was  meant  to  be  fulfilled. 

But  does  not  every  one  feel  in  reading  ecclesiastical  history, 
that  this  position,  though  in  some  respects  a  glorious  one,  was  in 
many  an  unfortunate  one  1  In  these  struggles  with  those  who 
would  have  divided  her,  the  Church  was  maintaining  her  character 
as  a  kingdom,  cohering  by  its  relation  to  an  awful  name,  which  it 
was  bound  to  assert  and  defend.  And  yet  the  impression  of  her 
having  this  character  was  in  no  slight  degree  impaired  by  the 
strifes  into  which  she  entered  for  the  sake  of  it  These  led  men 
more  and  more  to  fancy  that  the  battle  was  for  a  set  of  dogmas 
or  opinions,  which  the  particular  set  of  doctors  called  Catholics 
had  agreed  to  maintain  against  the  world,  but  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, they  could  not  settle  among  themselves.  Supposing  Pagans 
or  Jews  had  taken  up  this  notion,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  regret ; 
but  if  Christians  and  Christian  teachers  fell  into  it  themselves,  the 
very  existence  of  the  Church  was  put  in  peril.  And  it  is  evident 
that  this  was  the  case.  The  Greeks  especially,  priding  themselves 
upon  that  gift  of  subtlety  which  has  in  all  ages  been  committed  to 
them,  seem  to  have  lost  unawares  the  entire  substance,  every  part 
of  which  they  were  able  with  such  accuracy  to  distinguish ;  to 
have  called  forth  new  heresies  by  the  very  zeal  and  decrees  which 
suppressed  the  old ;  to  have  felt  less  and  less  that  the  Church  was 
any  thing  but  a  school,  even  while  they  were  resorting  most  un- 
scrupulously to  measures  which  could  only  be  justified  ^o  their  con- 
sciences by  the  belief  that  it  was  the  one  human  fellowship.     I 
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think  we  must  all  feel  it  a  relief  to  escape  from  this  Greek  world 
of  controversy  into  the  Latin  world  of  business  and  enterprise. 
There  may  be  much  evil  there  too,  but  there  is  a  practical  work 
going  out ;  societies  are  growing ;  the  Church  is  felt  to  be  herseli 
a  society,  governed  by  certain  laws,  informed  by  a  certain  princi« 
pie.  Who  can  help  feeling,  that  amidst  all  the  contradictions  oi 
the  middle  ages,  the  sense  of  a  common  bond,  the  feeling  of  a  one 
spirit  and  a  one  object,  were  far  more  realized  than  they  had  beeo 
except  by  a  very  few  of  the  highest  minds  in  the  age  of  the  CEcu- 
menical  Councils  ?  And  this  is  surely  what  one  would  expect,  ii 
one  really  believed  that  the  Church  was  under  God's  government, 
and  that  He  was  making  its  meaning  and  power  manifest,  amidst 
all  the  perplexities  and  distractions  of  men's  self-will.  Now,  how- 
ever strange  it  may  appear,  the  connexion  of  Church  polity  with 
national  polity  was  certainly  the  means  of  keeping  this  feeling 
alive.  The  Greeks  could  not  look  upon  the  Church  as  a  kingdom^ 
because  they  had  nothing  to  teach  them  what  a  kingdom  was ; 
they  were  living  under  a  despot  with  whose  government  they  had 
no  sympathy,  who  ruled  by  creatures  and  tools  not  as  the  centre  of 
a  social  order.  And  this  assertion  is  confirmed  by  a  fact  which 
seems  at  first  to  interfere  with  it,  and  to  supply  a  better  reason  for 
the  character  which  I  have  attributed  to  the  Western  Church.  The 
Pope,  it  will  be  said,  made  the  middle  ages  conscious  of  their 
Church  unity,  and  yet  the  Pope  was  the  great  antagonist  of  na- 
tional societies.  I  answer,  it  was  the  feeling  of  national  life  that 
grew  up  in  the  countries  of  the  West,  which  made  it  possible  that 
there  should  be  a  Bishop  assuming  the  position  which  the  Pope 
assumed.  When  once  the  national  feeling  had  been  strongly  de- 
veloped, it  was  impossible  to  view  the  Church  in  the  light  of  a 
mere  learned  school ;  men  were  obliged  to  look  upon  it  as  a  king- 
dom, for  it  was  exercising  the  powers  of  one,  and  in  no  other  cha- 
racter could  they  have  paid  it  homage.  Hence  it  was  possible  for 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  give  an  outward  formal  character  to  this 
kingdom,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  and  though  amidst  con- 
tinual reluctations  and  manifestations  of  independence,  to  act  as 
the  feudal  superior  of  the  different  societies  into  which  Christen- 
dom  was  divided.      But  mark  under  what    conditions  this   was 
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possible.    The  Pope  himself  becomes  the  sovereign  of  a  state ;  he 
does  honour  to  the  very  principle  he  is  setting  at  nought.     I  feel,  of 
course,  all  the  anomaly  of  this  position ;  but  it  explains,  I  think, 
clearly,  how  truly  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  Nations  should 
come  into  being,  and  how  necessary  this  was,  not  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Church,  but  for  its  development.     And  to  return  to  the 
point  immediately  under  our  consideration,  it  b  in  this  way  that 
the  new  position  of  those  who  differed  from  the  doctrine  or  order  of 
the  Church  is  explained.    In  the  first  age,  they  are  pronounced 
guilty  of  violating  the  tradition  and  creed  of  the  universal  society ; 
in  the  second  age,  they  are  treated  as  invaders  of  the  order  and 
unity  of  the  particular  state  in  which  they  are  found,  or  of  the  states 
generally,  so  far  as  they  feel  themselves  united  for  a  common  ob- 
ject ;  in  the  third  age,  the  state  feels  that  it  consults  its  own  peace 
better  by  leaving  them  alone,  by  allowing  them  a  settled  position, 
by  treating  them  as  the  rest  of  its  subjects.    I  have  already  said 
why  I  believe  that  each  state  will  continue  to  do  this  only  just  so 
long  as  it  maintains  its  relation  with  a  spiritual  society ;  why,  the 
moment  it  becomes  a  mere  civil  body,  it  will  of  necessity  resort  to 
force  again  for  the  putting  down  of  opinion.    But  now  I  am  look- 
ing at  the  question  in  another  light,  and  I  would  ask  whether  this 
is  not  a  most  important  step  in  the  plans  of  Grod.    First,  the  spiritu- 
al society  in  her  general  councils  took  cognizance  of  schisms  and 
heresies,  but  in  doing  so  she  ran  the  risk  of  seeming  to  be  herself 
only  the  maintainer  of  a  certain  system  of  opinions,  not  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  truth.     She  inadvertently  cultivated  the  very  spirit 
of  disputation  which  she  wished  to  check.    Next,  the  particular 
states  show  that  they  are  interested  in  the  repression  of  these 
schisms  and  heresies,  hereby  testifying  that  they  are  of  a  practical 
character,  that  they  do  really   interfere  with    government  and 
order.    But  in  bearing  this  testimony,  the  states  were  also  doing 
a  great  injury  to  the  Church ;  they  were  putting  themselves  into  its 
place  ;  they  were  using  vulgar  visible  arms,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  invisible  and  spiritual  end. 

Lastly,  the  states  have  foreborne,  or  are  inclined  to  forbear, 
from  these  experiments,  having  found  them  to  be  ineffectual.  But 
in  turn,  they  are  inclined  to  look  upon  all  spiritual  matters  as  trans- 
acted between  quarrellmg  schools  and  sects,  with  whom  the  national 
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government  has  little  to  do ;  except  when  they  become  very  vio- 
lent to  keep  peace  between  them ;  at  other  times  leaving  them  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  mutual  destruction.  Now,  I  say,  if  there  be 
a  Church  in  the  world,  these  are  circumstances  in  which  she  can 
produce  an  evidence  of  her  reality  which  she  could  not  produce  in 
either  of  the  previous  periods.  She  cannot  cut  off  heretics  from 
her  communion,  for  they  have  cut  themselves  off — they  do  not  care 
for  her  communion.  But  she  can  show  that  she  has  that  secret 
power  within  her  which  may  unite  them ;  that  those  nice  distinc- 
tions of  fathers  and  of  councils  were  not  really  distinctions  meant 
to  cause  separation,  but  to  prevent  it ;  meant  to  preserve  truth  in 
its  fulness  and  completeness  against  a  time,  when  men,  having 
tried  their  different  plans  and  methods  of  thought,  should  begin 
to  desire  that  ;^hich  would  reconcile  them,  and  when  they  should 
acknowledge  no  higher  evidence  of  a  divine  mission  in  any  body 
than  this,  that  it  satisfies  the  aspiration.  The  Church,  again, 
cannot  make  civil  rulers  perceive  that  she  has  a  power  of  the  same 
kind  which  they  possess,  for  when  they  have  fought  her  with  her 
own  weapons,  they  have  prevailed  and  she  has  been  foiled ;  but 
she  may  prove  to  them  that  she  has  another  power,  entirely  distinct 
from  theirs,  far  higher  than  theirs,  to  which  they  must  resort,  or 
perish  in  their  feebleness. 

6.  I  will  conclude  this  head  with  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the 
alleged  impossibility  of  recognising  a  one  Catholic  Church  under 
the  distinctions  and  limitations  of  national  bodies.  *  How,'  it  is 
asked,  *  can  a  Church  be  one  if  it  have  no  visible  tokens  of  unity? 
Those  who  dream  with  the  Quakers,  that  the  Church  is  a  purely  spir- 
itual unseen  body,  mayperchance  think  that  all  ceremonial  uniformity 
is  of  no  worth.  But  the  defenders  of  National  Churches  are  very 
far  from  any  such  notion  as  this.  They  require  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical organization  should  be  strict  and  formal.  Yet,  according  to 
them,  it  must  have  a  different  organization  in  every  country,  for 
there  can  be  no  general  councils,  seeing  that  every  thing  is  subject 
to  the  will  of  particular  princes,  and  seeing  that  even  provincial 
synods,  and  national  convocations,  are  regarded  with  great  jealousy 
by  the  civil  power.  What  can  happen,  then,  but  the  Church  should 
lose  all  the  features  by  which  its  identity  is  ascertained  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  that  it  should  gradually  become  more  and  more 
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accommodated  to  the  habits  of  particular  districts ;  till  at  last  it 
becomes  more  proud  of  that  vrhich  separates  it  from  other  com- 
munities in  other  parts  of  the  vrorld,  than  of  that  \7hich  it  has  in 
common  with  them.' 

My  answer  to  these  arguments  is  this:  I  have  maintained 
against  the  Quaker,  that  there  are  certain  permanent  ordinances  in 
which  the  character  and  universality  of  the  Church  are  expressed ; 
she  does  not,  therefore,  depend  for  her  unity,  upon  the  faith  and 
feeling  of  her  particular  members,  but  bears  a  constant  and  abiding 
testimony  against  the  want  of  faith  or  feeling  in  any  or  all  of  them. 
If  this  be  a  true  doctrine,  if  it  be  the  will  of  Grod,  that  these  ordi- 
nances should  denote  the  universal  and  spiritual  society,  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  He  would  manifest  the  distinction  between 
them,  and  every  thing  which  is  but  accidentally  connected  with 
them.  Evidently  there  are  some  accidents  with  which  they  must 
of  necessity  be  connected.  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  must  be 
administered  in  some  mode ;  there  must  be  rules  about  the  juris- 
diction of  Bishops.  If  there  are  forms  of  prayer  there  must  be 
given  forms.  There  may  also,  of  course,  be  a  number  of  acddents 
wluch  are  not  necessary,  but  which,  firom  particular  reasons,  have 
obtained  sacredness  in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  or  through  the 
whole  of  it.  Now  the  effect  of  the  general  legislation  which  the 
Church  possessed  in  the  early  ages,  was  unquestionably  to  connect 
together  a  particular  mode  of  treating  these  ordinances  with  the 
ordinance  itself.  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  the  wish  of  the  early 
Church ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  study  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  decrees  of  councils  would  lead  us  to  trace  a  very  cautious 
and  often  subtle  wisdom,  in  discriminating  between  that  which  was 
merely  of  needful  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  that  which  was  of 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  And  there  was  a  higher  wisdom 
|han  this,  directing  the  practice  of  the  early  Church,  and  actually 
hindering  different  portions,  even  of  such  an  empire  as  the  Roman, 
from  adhering  to  one  ritual  or  one  set  of  observances,  with  that 
fidelity  which  they  observed  in  preserving  the  Creed  and  the  ordi- 
nances. Still  the  result  of  oecumenical  government  in  some  degree 
to  those  who  lived  then — in  a  much  greater  degree  to  us  who 
merely  read  their  history, — ^is  to  efface  this  distmction,  and  to  pre- 
vent us  from  contemplating  the  divine  sign  in  its  own  amplicity 
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and  integrity,  as  separate  even  from  the  most  desirable  and  in&- 
pensable  arrangements  respecting  it. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Rome  tried  to  perpetuate  in  his  own  per- 
son this  CBcumenical  legislation,  the  peril  became  infinitely  greater. 
The  most  fearful  confusion  arose  between  the  signs  of  the  Church, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  appomtments  which  had  been  devised  to 
make  these  signs  effectual.    Nothing  could  so  obscure  the  diTine 
origin  and  constitution  of  the  Church  as  this  confusion.     The 
eagerness  of  the  Church  to  claim  the  power  of  legislating  in 
emergencies  hid  the  fact  from  view,  that  she  was  resting  upon  any 
principles,  or  that  Grod  had  legislated  for  her.    At  the  same  time 
she  could  not  practically  maintain  a  legislation  which  was  purely 
universal ;  the  habits,  maxims,  and  precedents  of  different  localities 
interfered — only  to   make  the  confusion  of  authorities   and   obli- 
gations more  complete.    Then  came  the  Reformation,  asserting 
the  law  of  God  as  something  paramount  to  the  law  of  the  Church, 
and,  when  its  maxims  were  perverted,  suggesting  to  men  that  their 
wills  or  their  notions  were  superior  to  either.    Meantime,  howevei, 
the  Church  within  each  nation  had  begun  practically  to  claim 
for  itself  the  power  of  decreeing  rites  and  ceremonies.     That  claim, 
properly  considered  and  used,  was  the  greatest  witness  which  could 
be  borne  against  the  notion  that  Ordinances  and  Ceremonies   are 
the  same.     It  did  homage  to  the  one  as  the  gifls  to  the  Church 
universal ;  it  treated  the  other  as  needful  provisions  to  be  taken 
cognizance  of  by  the  spiritual  body,  this  body  having  at  once  the 
strongest  obligation  to  teach  men  by  outward  evidences  that  they 
were  members  of  one  family,  and  not  to  ^permit  its  own  theories 
or  notions  of  what  was  suitable  to  this  end  to  mix  with  the  great 
principles  of  God's  government.     Various  causes,  however,  inter- 
fered to  mar  the  effect  of  this  proclamation.     As  the  ecclesiastical 
body  in  any  particular  nation  found  itself  checked  by  the  self-will 
of  individuals  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  regulations  which  are 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  every  society,  and  which  acquire  an 
especial  sacredness  in  one  which  is  meant  to  be  the  pattern  of  a  hu- 
man fellowship  ;  it  was  inclined  to  put  forth  its  pretensions  more 
strongly,  and  to  identify  that  which  is  decreed  with  the  very  being 
of  the  Church.    This  temper  was  especially  likely  to  prevail  in 
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nations  which  had  acquired  a  strict  civil  organization,  and  which 
were  continually  exercising  their  powers  of  legislation.  The 
ecclesiastical  body  would  naturally  catch  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
itself  as  merely  existing  to  legislate,  and  would  be  more  proud  of 
the  rules  which  it  was  laying  down  for  its  own  government,  than 
of  all  the  influence  it  was  exerting  upon  the  heart  of  society. 
Supposing  such  a  tone  of  mind  to  become  prevalent,  I  can  conceive 
no  greater  mercy  than  that  theclvil  power  should  step  in  to  put  a  stop 
to  clerical  convocations,  or  to  discourage  provincial  synods.  But 
for  such  violence  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  National  Church  couU 
have  learnt  what  its  own  peculiar  powers  were.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  its  own  decrees ;  and,  above 
all,  that  it  must  have  lost  sight  of  the  only  grounds  of  unity  which 
it  can  have  with  the  members  of  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  to  me  that  by  thisdisciplme  it  has  been  manifested  wherein 
the  substance  and  essence  of  a  national  Church  consists ;  that  its 
substance  is  given  it  by  those  ordinances  which  belong  to  it  in 
common  with  Christians  elsewhere ;  that  its  essence  consists  in 
those  powers  which  belong  to  it  in  common  with  the  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  which  are  to  be  exerted  m  the  first  place  for  the 
benefit  of  its  own  country.  When  this  lesson  has  been  weU  learnt, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  each  national  Church  will  recover  its 
synods  and  its  convocations ;  for  then  she  will  know  how  to  use 
them.  Not  with  the  lust  of  legislation,  not  in  the  hope  of  accom- 
plishing her  chief  objects  by  decrees,  but  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying scruples,  of  leading  men  away  from  the  restless  study  of  what 
is  external,  by  not  compelling  them  to  arrange  and  deliberate  about 
it  for  themselves,  of  determining  those  ceremonies,  which  to  people 
of  a  particular  climate,  character,  and  constitution  best  express  the 
great  ideas  of  the  Church,  of  more  effectually  establishing  and  di- 
recting discipline  and  education,  of  promoting  fellowship  with 
national  Churches  which  are  willing  to  acknowledge  themselves 
as  parts  of  a  great  Catholic  body. 

Whether  when  national  Churches  begin  to  understand  their  own 
position  they  may  not  onte  more  send  thrir  representatives  to  a 
general  council,  and  whether  the  princes  of  the  different  nations 
may  not  feel  such  a  measure  helpful  instead  of  injurious  to  their 
objects,  I  will  not  inquire.    I  see  no  reason  why,  if  we  follow  God'h 
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method,  we  may  not  arrive  at  such  a  result,  though  I  can  see  the 
strongest  why  if  we  violate  that  method,  and  seek  to  have  an  in- 
dependent existence,  no  councils,  no  compacts,  no  projects  of  union 
can  ever  be  otherwise  than  evil  in  themselves  and  pregnant  with 
mischief. 

Ought  we  to  say  then,  that  Church  unity  belongs  to  the  firat  six 
centuries,  and  that  since  national  distinctions  began,  there  have  been 
no  traces  of  it?  We  have,  I  think,  been  able  to  perceive,  that  the 
separation  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  Churches,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently lamented  over,  and  which  ought  to  be  a  great  cause  of 
shame  and  humiliation  to  both,  has,  nevertheless,  led  to  very  blessed 
results,  by  separating  the  Church  from  a  cruel  and  mischievous  ty- 
ranny,  and  enabling  it  to  develope  its  powers  under  freer  and  hap- 
pier conditions.  In  like  manner,  if  we  consider  the  subject  calmly 
and  solemnly,  not  omitting  repentance  for  our  sins  nor  thankfuIneB 
for  our  mercies,  we  shall,  I  believe,  perceive,  that  but  for  the  refer* 
mation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  European  society  must  have  sack 
into  the  condition  of  an  infidel  world,  nominally  ruled  by  the  in- 
triguing head  of  a  little  Italian  principality ;  really  divided  into  a 
number  of  warring  states,  each  aiming  at  the  most  selfish  objects, 
each  only  looking  to  religion  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  them. 
From  that  time  it  has  been  evident  to  thinking  persons,  that  there 
are  two  principles  struggling  in  Christendom  for  supremacy ;  the 
one,  that  which  is  embodied  in  Protestantism,  resisting  the  claim  of 
the  spiritual  power  to  any  extra  national  domination,  and  always 
tending  to  set  at  nought  spiritual  authority  altogether;  the  other, 
that  which  is  embodied  in  Romanism,  resisting  the  attempts  of  the 
particular  states  to  divide  their  own  subjects  from  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendom, continually  striving  to  uphold  the  Church  as  a  separate 
power,  and  to  set  at  nought  the  existence  of  each  particular  nation. 
These  principles  have  fought  together  in  Europe  for  centuries.  If 
it  be  really  the  purpose  of  God  in  our  age  to  reconcile  them,  and  to 
cast  out  the  element  in  each  which  is  contrary  to  his  will,  and  which 
has  been  introduced  to  it  by  the  perverseness  of  men,  shall  we  whine 
about  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by  not  being  born  at  a  time  when 
the  Church  was  making  its  first  struggling  efforts  to  assert  its  own 
unity  ?  shall  we  not  rejoice  and  give  thanks,  that  we  are  born  in 
these  latter  days  of  the  world,  when  all  things  are  hastening  to  their 
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consummation,  and  when  the  unity  of  the  Church  shall  be  demon- 
strated to  be  that  ground  upon  which  all  unity  in  nations  and  in  the 
heart  of  man  is  resting? 


SECTION  V. 
THE  MODERN   STATESMAN. 


Such  statements  as  these,  however  unacceptable  to  many  church- 
men, will  not  avail  to  conciliate  modern  politicians,  or  to  remove 
the  terrors  which  they  entertain  of  ecclesiastical  influence.    Per- 
haps they  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  power  which  I  claim  for  the 
spiritual  body  is  really  a  more  dangerous  one  than  that  which  I  re- 
nounce.   ^To  admit  the  existence  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  is  the 
necessity  of  a  statesman's  position ;  nay,  he  has  not  much  right  to 
complain  of  the  necessity ;  it  helps  in  common  times  to  keep  other 
sects  quiet,  and  clergymen  indifferent.     But  when  you  say  that  this 
hierarchy  is  the  proper  educator  of  the  land,  you  are  not  content 
that  it  should  be  entertained  with  a  bauble.    You  wish  it  to  become 
practically  and  politically  mischievous.    That  power  which  can  ed- 
ucate a  land  must  rule  over  its  families,  over  its  arts,  its  literature, 
its  science,  its  ethics,  its  philosophy,  nay,  in  one  sense,  as  the  head 
of  the  professional  classes,  over  its  law  and  its  medicine.     These 
are  pretensions  which  no  government  in  this  day  can  tolerate  fur- 
ther than  as  it  is  compelled  to  tolerate  them  by  circumstances.   The 
religious  bodies  in  every  country  must  undoubtedly  affect  its  educa- 
tion for  good  or  for  evil;  but  they  are  happily  broken  into  frag- 
ments, and  it  is  the  statesman's  business  to  see  that  they  act,  one 
and  all  of  them,  as  religious  bodies,  and  in  no  other  character.    The 
general  education  of  the  land  he  must  gradually  (for  unquestiona- 
bly there  are  many  difficulties  from  old  prejudices  and  institutions 
which  he  must  remove  before  he  can  fully  accomplish  his  desire) 
take  under  his  own  direction.     If  he  allows  it  to  be  superintended 
by  any  ecclesiastical  body,  that  body  becomes  just  as  dangerous  as 
the  Jesuits  have  ever  been.    For  where  has  lain  the  real  power  of 
the  Jesuits?  not  in  their  government  over  courts,  but  over  schools; 
not  in  the  poison  they  have  been  able  to  infuse  into  the  ears  of 
monarchs,  half  so  much  as  in  the  maxims  of  ecclesiastical  submis- 
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tbem.  He  ^aots  Ihcm  to  be  united  and  bannomzed ;  R  ■ect-edtick> 
tor  sets  them  at  strife.  He  vill  therefore  do  what  he  can.  He  will 
leave  to  these  religious  bodies  the  right  of  teaching  their  own  do^ 
mas ;  wb^eTer  else  is  included  in  tbe  idea  of  education  must  be 
takaa  under  his  own  immediate  cc^nizance.  And  this  coune,  in- 
ward and  incOTivenient  as  it  evidently  is,  nay,  destnictiTe  of  the  veiy 
idea  of  education,  seemed  to  us  the  only  oae  which  is  left  for  the 
modern  etatesroan,  unless  there  were  some  spiritual  body  existing 
in  the  heart  of  bis  nation,  which  was  as  organic  as  the  civil  body, 
and  able  to  p^form  those  functions  which  by  its  own  confession  it 
is  incompetent  to  perform.  Our  subsequent  inquiries  have  led  « 
to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  body ;  that  it  has  established  itself 
in  tbe  heart  of  every  European  nation ;  that  it  has  been  the  teacher 
of  every  nation ;  that  it  has  incorporated  itself  with  the  civil  wci' 
e^ ;  that  tbe  statesman  finds  tbe  society  with  which  he  hu  to  deal 
everywhne  bearing  witness  of  its  existence;  that  he  is  obliged  to 
depose  this  body  from  its  functions  before  be  can  commence  school- 
master himself.  Such  is  tbe  stale  of  tbe  questi<x)  at  present  I 
shall  not  enter  into  it  at  large,  because  it  bas  been  discussed  else- 
when<,    But  it  is  oecessaif  ibc  ow  present  purpose^  that  I  jibodd 
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offer  some  indications  of  tbe  difference  between  the  effects  of  an 
education  giFen  by  a  national  Church  which  understands  its  own 
powers  and  responsibilities,  and  one  given,  first,  by  the  state ;  sec« 
ondly,  by  a  set  of  different  sects;  thirdly,  by  an  ecclesiastical  extra- 
national  order,  like  that  of  the  Jesuits.  That  I  may  follow  the 
method  in  which  I  have  supposed  the  objections  to  arise,  I  will 
speak  very  shortly  of  these  kinds  of  education  as  they  affect  family 
life,  science,  art  and  literature,  popular  ethics,  and  philosophy. 

L  1.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  more  than  once  on 
the  first  of  these  subjects.  I  have  shown  that  a  mere  religious 
body,  such  as  that  of  the  Quakers,  of  the  Calvinists,  &c.,  though  it 
may  regard  family  life  with  reverence,  though,  at  certain  stages  of 
its  existence,  it  may  even  have  preserved  family  life  in  great  purity, 
cannot  connect  the  institution  of  the  family,  as  such,  with  its  re- 
ligion. The  religious  man  is  one  who  chooses  for  himself;  who 
Ht  a  certain  time  has  been  led  to  seek  for  a  new  life,  and  a  new 
fellowship  expressive  of  this  new  life.  Such  is  the  notion  in  which 
a  sect  begins.  It  becomes  exceedingly  modified  when  the  sect 
has  established  itself.  Hereditary  feelings  and  sympathies  develope 
themselves ;  to  desert  the  faith  of  forefathers  begins  to  be  spoken 
of  as  an  evil.  But  still  the  religious  society  subsists  upon  this 
principle.  Those  who  are  admitted  into  its  privileges  do  not 
grrow  into  them.  The  religious  body  is  looked  upon  as  something 
different  in  kind  from  the  family.  And  therefore  it  is  the  com- 
mon complaint  in  all  sects,  that  wherever  the  hereditary  habit  has 
begtm  to  prevail,  the  religion  becomes  a  matter  of  course,  its 
power  is  exhausted  ;  some  violent  efforts  must  be  made  to  revive  it. 
Now  such  influences  as  these,  I  maintain,  cannot  by  possibility 
cultivate  the  family  life  of  a  nation.  They  do  not  bring  the  spir- 
itual life  into  any  direct  relation  with  the  life  of  natural  kinsman- 
diip.  And  in  a  day  when  so  many  influences  are  threatening 
household  sanctities,  when  so  many  schemes  of  universal  society 
exist  which  cast  them  aside  altogether,  the  statesman  who  has  no 
better  means  of  protecting  them  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
teaching  of  religious  sects,  must  be  prepared  to  see  them  perish 
altogether.  Where  there  are  no  political  influences  and  motives 
at  work,  no  trade-temper,  no  grand  philosophical  generalizations, 
the  religious  men  in  the  sects  may  hope  to  keep  alive  the  habit 
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of  respect  and  attachment  among  their  children.  Where  these 
areabroady  they  must  tremble;  at  all  events,  he  who  believes  that 
the  existence  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  do- 
mestic relations,  must  tremble  if  these  be  their  only  guardians. 

2.  But  what  can  the  statesman  himself  do  by  his  education  to 
protect  these  relations  ?  Nothing  whatever.  Ought  I  not  rather 
to  say,  that  of  necessity  he  must  do  much  to  shake  the  conBdenee 
in  them,  and  to  impair  their  sacredness  ?  It  is  no  fault  of  his,  it 
is  the  necessity  of  his- position,  a  part  of  his  duty  that  he  should  aim 
at  making  men  citizens.  He  cannot  teach  them  to  be  sons  and 
brothers,  he  is  obliged  to  interfere  with  the  duties  which  belong  to 
them  in  these  capacities.  He  must  have  his  schools  established 
upon  the  express  principle,  that  the  parents  are  not  competent  to 
teach,  or  to  choose  teachers  themselves.  He  must  treat  the  author- 
ity of  the  father  as  if  its  sacredness  depended  upon  the  authority 
of  the  law.  All  wise  statesmen  of  antiquity  felt  this  difficulty,  and 
rejoiced  to  avail  themselves  of  such  means  as  they  had  of  escap- 
ing from  it.  Modern  statesmen  should  surely  ask  themselves  with 
some  earnestness,  whether  any  helps  for  this  purpose  are  within 
their  reach. 

3.  That  the  Jesuit  is  not  exactly  the  person  to  whom  one  can 
safely  coufide  the  custody  of  family  life  and  relations,  most  of  the 
persons  with  whom  I  am  now  arguing  will  acknowledge.  And 
perhaps  they  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  nay,  may  wonder 
that  I  should  make  such  a  concession,  that  the  evil  of  the  Jesuit's 
influence  does  not  arise  solely,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  from  the  particu- 
lar opinions  which  he  inculcates — that  if  there  could  be  a  Protest- 
ant order  of  the  same  kind,  it  would  be  almost  equally  mischiev- 
ous. And  wherein,  then,  upon  my  principle,  does  its  evil  consist  1 
Precisely  in  this ;  1  believe  God  has  established  a  universal  Church 
in  the  world,  which  grew  out  of  a  family,  which  embodies  the 
idea  of  family  life  in  its  highest  possible  expansion.  That  idea, 
I  believe,  is  preserved  in  freshness  and  reality,  just  so  long  as  a  strict 
unbroken  connexion  is  kept  up  between  it  highest  form  and  its 
lowest ;  so  long  as  the  application  of  the  word  Father  to  Him  who 
was,  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come,  is  felt  to  be  no  figurative  abuse, 
but  rather  the  only  possible  explanation  of  its  most  ordinary  ap- 
plication.    And  I  believe  that  Ignatius  Loyola  established  a  uni- 
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versal  order  of  his  own  upon  a  principle  altogether  different  from 
this  divine  principle,  nay,  subversive  of  it ;  that  such  an  order  cannot 
be  the  means  of  preserving  any  part  of  the  true  constitution  of  soci* 
ety ;  that  it  must  be  continually  interfering  with  it,  and  substitut* 
ing  something  else  in  the  place  of  it :  that,  above  all,  family  order 
and  this  pseudo  ecclesiastical  order  must  be  perpetual,  irreconcila- 
ble enemies. 

4.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  need  not  spend  any  words  in  proving 
that  the  spiritual  and  universal  society  of  which  we  have  dis- 
covered the  signs,  seeing  that  it  assumes  the  family  to  be  taken 
by  baptism  into  God's  family,  seeing  that  it  supposes  all  civil  duties 
and  relations  to  grow  naturally  out  of  these  first  duties  and  rela- 
tions, and  seeing  that  it  looks  upon  the  highest  ecclesiastical  duties 
and  relations  as  connected  with  the  ordinary  social  duties,  should  be 
the  great  instrument  for  accomplishing  that  object  which  divided 
sects,  the  civil  power,  a  seemingly  universal  fellowship  cannot  ac- 
complish, that  of  building  up  and  sanctifying  the  domestic  society 
of  every  nation. 

II.  1.  How  far  religious  bodies  or  sects  can  be  trusted  with  the 
scientific  education  of  a  nation,  may  be  judged  from  the  difference 
of  the  feelings  with  which  they  have  regarded  science  at  different 
stages  of  their  history.  Almost  without  exception,  the  impulse  of 
every  sect,  when  its  religious  faith  and  sympathies  were  most 
strong,  has  been  to  look  at  science  as  something  wholly  alien  from 
the  nature  of  faith,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  with  it  Whether  this 
has  arisen  from  a  Manichean  horror  of  the  outward  world,  or  from 
a  dread  of  it  as  something  too  holy  to  be  touched,  or  merely  from 
a  dislike  of  the  slow  and  cold  methods  by  which  a  knowledge  of 
its  secrets  is  obtained,  or,  as  in  the  case'of  the  Quakers,  from  a  cer- 
tain dim  intuition  of  a  link  between  the  laws  of  physical  and 
spiritual  investigation  which  ordinary  philosophers  had  over- 
looked, the  result  has  been  the  same.  In  a  generation  or  two  the 
case  becomes  altogether  changed,  at  least  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance. Persons  arise  out  of  these  sects  who  show  a  genius  for 
physical  speculation,  and  devote  themselves  wholly  to  it ;  a  notion 
pervades  the  members  of  the  body  generally  that  such  pursuits  can  no 
longer  be  discouraged,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  their  fathers ;  a  few 
sturdy  Protestants  still  remain  to  warn  younger  men  against  perils 
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which  a  sure  instinct  tells  them  are  most  real ;  others  who  fancy 
themselves  more  wise  and  enlightened,  and  yet  withal  very  reli- 
giouSy  explain  what  lessons  respecting  the  Divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness may  be  gathered  from  natural  discoveries.  This  last  change 
strikes  some  as  a  very  promising  one ;  to  me  it  seems  that  the  old 
state  of  things  was  far  better.  The  old  teachers  were  acting  out 
a  principle ;  they  believed  that  the  business  of  man's  life  is  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  his  Creator  and  to  do  his  vrill ;  thej  did  not 
see  what  these  studies  had  to  do  with  this  great  end,  tberefin 
they  rejected  them.  Their  descendants,  when  they  first  enter 
upon  these  pursuits,  do  not  complain  that  the  aj^licatioD  of  the 
maxim  was  narrow;  they  complain  that  the  maxim  itself  was 
narrow;  that  men,  if  they  attend  properly  to  their  religiooi 
duties,  may  bestow  a  fair  portion  of  their  time  upon  pursuits  which 
have  a  different  aim  and  motive.  Soon  of  course  these  pursuits  are  felt 
to  be  genuine  and  real,  the  religious  duties  artificial  and  traditional; 
if  the  former  are  not  wholly  followed  and  the  latter  neglected, 
there  is,  at  all  events,  no  sympathy  between  them.  Then  if  there 
should  come  a  religious  revival,  and  the  feelings  which  are  embo- 
died in  the  different  sects  should  be  able  to  influence  public  opinion, 
^nd  to  create  what  is  called  a  religious  world,  the  expedient  is  re- 
sorted to,  of  making  sciences  tell  a  tale  about  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  A  moral  is  wrung 
out  of  its  facts,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  often  by  most  dishonest  con- 
struction of  evidence,  often  by  positive  suppression  of  that  which 
has  been  proved.  If  any  fact  is  brought  to  light  which  opposes  a 
current  notion  in  theology  or  a  current  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  must  not  be  fairly  looked  at ;  the  question  is  raised  whether 
there  ought  to  be  such  a  fact,  and,  therefore,  whether  we  may  re- 
cognise it  supposing  it  should  be  one.  The  scientific  men  are  right- 
ly disgusted.  They  see  that  not  only  the  cause  of  science  but  also 
of  honesty  is  at  stake,  they  begin  to  suspect  an  hypothesis  the  more 
for  its  gratifying  religious  feelings. 

2.  And  here  comes  in  the  civil  power,  and  says,  *  This  we  can- 
not permit ;  our  subjects  must  be  taught  science  fairly  and  truly. 
We  must  have  railways  and  steam-engines.  In  the  present  state 
of  society,  our  very  handicraftsmen  must  understand  something  of 
the  regulations  of  that  machinery  which  they  have  to  work ;  the 
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knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  subjects  unknown  to  their  ancestors 
is  needful  for  them ;  you  religious  men  may  impart  what  correc- 
tions or  draw  what  inferences  you  please,  we  must  teach  the  things, 
we  must  give  our  countrymen  a  scientific  culture.' 

I  have  nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  this  determination,  but  that 
I  believe  it  will  defeat  itself.  This  teaching  of  a  multitude  of  things 
18  not,  I  fancy,  scientific  culture,  but  is  fatal  to  it.  The  favourite 
name  with  those  who  defend  this  sort  of  education  is  the  name  of 
Bacon.  0  that  they  would  devote  some  real  pains  to  the  study  of 
Bacon!  They  would  find  him  denouncing  as  one  of  the  main  hin^ 
derances  to  scientific  knowledge  and  scientific  progress,  the  desire 
for  facts  which  should  be  ^  fructiferous"  and  not  '^  luciferoua,"  which 
should  lead  to  mere  results,  and  not  to  the  search  for  higher  princi- 
ples. The  whole  object  of  bis  writings  was  to  teach  how  in  facts 
one  may  seek  for  laws ;  not  how,  out  of  a  heap  of  observations,  one 
may  make  first  a  theory  and  then  a  machine.  To  the  passion  for 
mere  effects,  and  what  are  called  practical  results,  he  attributed 
most  of  the  delusions  and  crimes  of  the  alchemists.  And  unques- 
tionably, if  he  were  to  reappear  in  our  day,  and  were  to  hear  him- 
self eulogized  as  the  man  who  had  taught  how  much  nobler  a  thing 
it  is  to  make  shoes  than  to  seek  for  principles,  he  would  believe 
that  the  very  mischiefs  out  of  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  de- 
livering his  countrymen,  were  coming  back  upon  them  through  the 
abuse  of  his  own  wisdom.  Yet  this  is  the  doctrine  which  the  states- 
man, who  is  merely  a  statesman,  does  inevitably  adopt ;  this  has 
ever  been  and  must  ever  be  the  maxim  of  a  state  education. 

3.  The  Jesuits  cannot  be  accused  of  neglecting  to  give  informa- 
tion on  physical  subjects  to  their  scholars.  Nor  does  it  appear  thai 
they  attempted  to  restore  old  theories  on  these  matters,  or  to  teach 
any  other  opinions  than  those  which  had  the  general  sanction  of 
philosophers  in  their  day.  As  the  Dominicans  and  the  Francis- 
cans were  the  means  of  reversing  the  papal  decree  against  Aristo- 
tle, so  it  seems  as  if  the  Jesuits  had  practically  reversed  the  decree 
against  Galileo,  rather  eagerly  availing  themselves  of  the  direction 
which  men's  minds  were  taking  towards  physical  inquiries,  to  turn 
them  away  from  inquiries  into  subjects  more  immediately  concern- 
ing themselves.  Here,  as  everywhere,  their  instruction  proceeded 
upon  one  principle,  and  in  one  regular,  coherent  system.    Teach 
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every  thing,  be  it  physics,  history,  or  philosophy,  in  such  wise  ^B 
the  student  shall  feel  he  is  not  apprehentling  a  truth,  but  only  re* 
ceiving  a  maxim  upon  trust,  or  studying  a  set  of  probabilities.  Act- 
ing upon  this  rule,  they  could  publish  an  edition  of  the  "  Principia," 
mentiouing  that  the  main  doctrine  of  it  had  been  denounced  by  (he 
Pope,  and  was  tlieiefore  to  be  rejected ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
commending the  study  of  the  book  as  containing  a  series  of  very 
ingenious  arguments  and  apparent  demonstrations.  There  was  no 
curl  of  the  lip  in  this  utterance,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  nor, 
ifclh*  MBBa-irii  obmnonly  gire  to  ttm^trMi^oj  <BAM>iMy.'  rJiVtlt. 

IWiwt ■wtgfcrf HwlMiiig'wl  wrtMtf  i»>fcrirMiDa>f<i liiil 

-jimiiiiiiliilHifct;  On  gioattfoM^  iiito  M'ttet  wwrtiWiifc.' 

#!■'•  tne  «iw«v  no  tin  i^giOuiAMi  wfll  lM*Ueto'VCMiM.'«k« 

eighteenth  century ;  the  scientific  roan,  when  he  thinks  how  hope- 
less of  progression  those  who  cherish  it  must  be. 

4.  Now  a  national  Church,  which  believes  that  it  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  inner  man,  just  as  the  civil  power  exists 
for  the  sake  of  the  outward  man — which  believes  that  it  has  a  com- 
mission and  vocation  for  this  end, — must  be  a  continual  witneas 
against  all  these  notions  of  education.  She  cannot  tolerate  for  an 
instant  the  sectarian  notion,  that  the  study  of  the  laws  according  to 
which  God  has  framed  this  universe  is  not  a  solemn  and  religious 
work,  to  be  carried  on  reveiently,  in  connexion  with  the  study  of 
the  laws  upon  which  He  has  constructed  the  moral  universe.  As 
she  believes  that  there  is  a  method  for  arriving  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  constitution,  so  she  believes  that  there  is  a  method  for 
arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  There  may  be  a  connexion 
between  these  two  methods,  but  they  cannot  be  the  same:  The 
spiritual  method  b  not  honoured  when  you  compel  the  physical 
facts  into  obedience  to  it ;  you  are  certain  they  cannot  contradict 
it ;  you  are  sure  they  will,  at  all  event!',  illustrate  it  ten  thousand 
fold  more  than  all  your  moralities  about  them  ever  can.  A  national 
Church  must  believe  in  the  highest  sense  that  what  is  is  right 
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This  is  the  pillar  of  her  own  existence ;  this  is  what  she  opposes  to 
the  maxim  of  the  world,  that  things  are  right  which  we  make  so 
by  our  rules  and  conventions ;  therefore  she  must  teach  her  chil- 
dren to  ask  bravely  and  boldly, "  What  is  ?"  encouraging  them  by 
all  means  to  expect  an  answer ;  teaching  them  in  what  frame  of 
mind  to  wait  for  it,  to  receive  it,  to  give  thanks  for  it. 

But  this  lesson  is  very  unlike  that  one  which  the  civil  power 
seeks  to  inculcate  in  its  education.  The  spiritual  teacher  in  his  own 
sphere  is  occupied  in  leading  men  into  the  secret  heart  of  things,  in 
teaching  them  the  laws  of  their  own  being,  and  their  direct  relation 
to  the  Creator.  In  this  sphere  of  physical  science  he  must  act  upon 
the  same  principle.  He  cannot  merely  teach  facts  and  opinions,  he 
must  seek  to  guide  his  pupil  into  the  knowledge  of  laws.  This 
method  he  will  follow  with  the  higher  or  professional  classes  who 
are  submitted  to  his  discipline.  He  cannot  change  it,  though  he 
may  alter  altogether  his  scheme  of  instruction  when  he  is  occupied 
with  the  lowest  classes.  For  these,  too,  consist  of  men ;  of  men  who 
want  to  know,  and  who  have  a  right  to  know  what  that  order  is  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  what  the  meaning  of  the  things  which  they 
are  doing  is ;  who  must  not  merely  be  taught  what  they  are  to  do, 
or  merely  be  furnished  with  rules  for  doing  it. 

And  therefore  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  such  a  teacher 
looks  upon  authority,  not  in  the  way  in  which  the  Jesuit  does,  as  a 
substitute  for  truth,  but  as  that  which  is  to  put  us  in  the  right  way 
of  searching  after  it.  A  national  Church  beUeves  that  she  is  set  in 
the  midst  of  a  nation  by  Him, '  who  for  this  end  was  born,  and  for 
this  end  came  into  the  world,  that  He  might  bear  witness  to  the 
truth,'  in  order  that  she  may  bear  witness  of  it ;  and  may  rebuke 
the  slavish  and  godless  tempers  which  hinder  men  in  any  direction 
from  coveting  it ;  and  that  by  leading  them  to  know  it  she  may 
make  them  free. 

III.  The  treatment  which  literature  and  art  are  likely  to  receive 
from  these  different  classes  may  be  conjectured  from  the  remarks 
jwhich  have  been  just  made.  Sects  in  their  infancy  reject  both  as 
worldly  and  heathenish,  in  their  manhood  and  decline  tolerate  them 
as  necessary  indulgences,  or  endeavour  to  make  them  religious  by 
sugaring  them  over  with  a  Christian  phraseology.  The  civil  power 
encourages  both|  because  they  furnish  certain  measures  of  diver- 
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sion  and  entertainment  to  different  classes  of  the  community ;  bat 
determines  their  value  by  the  degree  in  which  they  minister  to  im- 
mediate utility.  The  Jesuit  favours  all  that  kind  of  literary  dili- 
gence which  exhibits  itself  in  laborious  compilations,  annalsp 
chronologies,  &c. ;  all  that  kind  of  art  which  may  help  to  connect 
devotion  more  clasely  with  the  senses.  So  that  in  each  of  these 
forms  of  education  there  is,  from  different  causes,  the  same  tenden- 
cy to  give  to  human  utterances,  whether  in  books,  or  pictures,  or 
sculpture,  or  music,  or  architecture,  an  artificial,  outward,  fictitioiis 
character ;  to  make  them  insincere  expressions  of  that  which  is  ac- 
tually in  the  hearts  of  men ;  or  else  to  make  those  hearts  themselves 
insincere,  by  leading  them  constantly  to  aim  at  the  production  of 
some  effect  to  which  the  names,  **  moral,  useful,  religious/'  by  t 
grreat  abuse  of  language  are  applied.  But  if  there  be  any  body 
which  really  believes  that  it  has  a  commission  to  cultivate  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  a  nation ;  to  call  forth  in  it  that  which  is  truest  and 
noblest ;  to  awaken  the  reason,  the  understanding,  the  affections ; 
to  give  them  their  key  note,  to  bring  out  their  different  harmonies; 
such  a  body  will  feel  that  the  men  to  whom  God  has  given  the 
power  of  expressing  their  own  minds  and  the  minds  of  their  age, 
whether  in  words  or  in  sensible  forms,  have  a  high  vocation  and  a 
mighty  responsibility;  that  the  influences  of  the  world  are  likely  to 
choke  their  powers  and  prevent  them  from  freely  and  happily  ex- 
panding; that  the  spiritual  mother  is  to  brood  over  them  with  ten- 
der and  affectionate  care ;  to  cheer  them  on  amid  outward  and  in- 
ward discouragements ;  to  give  them  the  soothing  food  and  medi- 
cine of  peaceful  devotions  and  outward  images  of  serenity  and  quiet- 
ness ;  to  stir  them  up  by  heroical  examples,  to  make  them  conscious 
of  their  relation  to  the  past  and  the  future ;  to  hold  forth  high  and 
distant  ends,  that  they  may  not  be  crushed  by  the  influences  of  their 
age,  or  be  tempted  to  court  its  approbation  ;  to  humble  them  that 
they  may  be  exalted ;  to  teach  them  how  they  may  discover  the 
invisible  in  the  visible,  instead  of  confounding  them  and  bringing 
the  higher  under  the  conditions  of  the  lower.  While  thus  training 
the  more  illustrious  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  she  is  really 
marking  out  the  course  by  which  all  should  be  trained  who  arc  to 
be  citizens  indeed ;  for  to  each  God  has  committed  some  trust, 
which  may  be  fulfilled  for  his  glory  and  for  the  good  of  the  land. 
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IV.  1.  I  will  conclude  this  subject  with  a  few  words  upon  the 
subject  of  ethics.  Strictly  speaking,  the  sectarian  does  not  recog-^ 
nise  the  existence  of  such  a  study.  For  he  looks  upon  the  religious 
man  as  taken  into  a  position  altogether  different  from  that  which 
other  men  occupy.  He  and  they  are  not  under  the  same  law. 
There  is  a  set  of  rules  and  maxims  which  they  must  observe,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  members  of  the  family  and  citizens  of 
the  community  to  which  they  belong.  The  religious  man  submits 
to  these,  but  he  is  subject  to  another  set  of  Gospel  influences,  with 
which  the  ordinary  man  has  nothing  to  do.  Christian  ethics  mean 
the  religion  of  the  heart  according  to  the  Bible,  they  apply  only  to 
the  converted ;  worldly  ethics  mean  the  regulation  of  the  conduct 
according  to  the  rules  and  maxims  which  are  received  among 
worldly  men,  these  apply  to  the  unconverted.  Upon  this  showing 
a  morality  for  man  as  man  does  not  exist 

2.  Accordingly  the  statesman  interferes,  and  says  in  this  case  as 
in  the  others,  *  Then  you  shall  teach  that  morality  which  belongs 
to  your  position ;  I  will  teach  that  which  belongs  to  mine.  Men 
must  acknowledge  some  rule  of  life.  These  subjects  of  mine,  caU 
them  converted  or  unconverted,  must  be  trained  to  some  sense  of 
their  relations  to  each  other.  Mere  legal  penalties  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  them,  they  must  be  taught  some  reason  for  their  conduct, 
some  method  of  self-government.'  Of  course  these  reasons  and 
these  methods  must  turn  upon  maxims  of  self-interest.  How  can 
they  turn  upon  any  other  maxims?  The  statesman  has  been 
warned  off  the  religious  ground,  this  is  all  that  remains  to  him. 

3.  Of  Jesuit  ethics  I  need  not  speak  at  length,  they  are 
in  sufficiently  bad  odour  among  us,  and  probably  in  most  nations 
of  the  Continent.  What  I  wish  to  remark  is,  that  all  the  evil 
which  is  in  them  has  flowed  from  that  first  principle  of  establish- 
ing an  universal  order  upon  a  human  calculation  of  what  is  ex- 
pedient for  the  preservation  of  the  Church  and  of  religion.  Once 
construct  a  society  of  such  power  and  of  such  coherency  as  the  Jesuit 
society,  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  order  should  not  begin  to  be  regarded  as  the  one  great  end^ 
to  which  every  other  is  subordinate.  To  keep  this  great  machine  in 
motion,  to  make  it  effective,  every  thing  must  be  sacrificed.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  one  pernicious  maxim  in  the  Institute  which 
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may  not  be  legitimately  deduced  from  this  primary  assumption.  The 
Jesuits  feel,  about  morality,  as  about  science,  not  that  it  u,  hoi 
that  it  has  been  madey  and,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  remade  for  a 
higher  object.  The  world  has  framed  its  maxims  in  order  to  keep 
itself  alive  ;  he  may  frame  his  maxims  in  order  to  keep  the  bo^ 
religious  order  alive.  The  object  is  surely  better ;  the  ways  in 
both  cases  are  determined  by  arrangement  and  convention. 

4  Once  again,  I  say  a  national  Church  exists  to  protest  againrt 
these  outrages  upon  that  which  is  the  very  ground  of  a  national 
existence.  It  affirms  morality  to  be  universal,  in  its  highest  fonn 
to  be  meant  for  all  men  and  to  be  attainable  by  all  men,  seeing 
that  the  covenant  of  Baptism  takes  all  who  will  receive  it  into  the 
highest  state  which  a  man  on  earth  can  enjoy;  the  state  in  which 
he  has  all  helps  for  resisting  the  powers  of  the  flesh,  the  worldi 
and  the  devil,  which  are  seeking  to  rob  him  of  his  human  privilege. 
It  affirms  morality  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  selfishness,  not  in 
its  highest  forms  merely,  but  in  its  lowest ;  the  penalties  of  the 
lawgiver,  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  being  alike  directed  against 
this  sin ;  one  denouncing  its  outward  effiects,  the  other  aiming  at 
the  extirpation  of  the  internal  disease.  It  declares  morality,  not  in 
its  highest  forms  only  but  in  its  lowest,  to  be  grounded  upon  the 
character  and  will  of  God  ;  subjection  to  that  will  being  the  lesson 
inculcated  by  the  law,  conformity  to  that  character  being  the 
effect  produced  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  And,  therefore,  of 
necessity  it  must  hate  and  curse  all  such  schemes  of  morality  as 
the  Jesuits  have  sanctioned  ;  schemes  which  pervert  the  truth,  that 
each  individual  case  has  peculiar  points  and  delicate  complications 
of  its  own  which  require  wisdom  and  refinement  and  a  freedom 
from  rash  habits  of  judging  in  the  person  who  deals  in  them,  into 
the  confounding  doctrine  that  there  is  no  common  law  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  that  no  conscience  for  perceiving  that  law  exists  in  the 
creatures  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

I  have  but  two  remarks  to  make  before  I  conclude  this  head  of 
my  subject.  The  first  is,  that  I  believe  all  the  defects  in  national 
Churches,  and  in  the  education  which  they  have  communicated, 
may  be  traced  to  a  notion  which  has  prevailed  far  too  generally  in 
the  members  and  ministers  of  them ;  either  that  their  position  is 
sectarian,  that  they  are  merely  civil  bodies  constructed  for  certain 
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civil  ends ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  merely  parts  of  a 
religious  society  or  order  existing  for  purposes  wholly  foreign  to 
those  for  which  the  civil  power  exists.  Should  therefore  any  op- 
ponent produce  facts  which  illustrate  the  weakness  and  inefficiency 
of  these  Churches,  or  of  any  one  of  them,  I  shall  be  most  willing 
to  consider  his  statements.  I  am  satisfied  they  will  all  tend  to 
the  confirmation  of  mine,  that  they  will  all  tend  to  prove  the  inherent 
Ticiousness  of  those  schemes  of  education  which  have  at  different 
periods  suggested  themselves  as  most  plausible  and  satisfactory, 
that  they  will  furnish  another  reason  why  every  national  Church 
should  understand  its  own  high  position,  and  should  zealously  assert 
it  My  other  remark  is  addressed  to  the  statesman.  He  has  felt  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  he  feels  still,  the  peril  of  Jesuit  influence, 
and  the  necessity  of  guarding  himself  against  it.  But  what  can 
be  do  ?  If  he  tries  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  there  is  one  Catholic 
Church  in  the  world,  and  treats  religion  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
matter  of  private  sectarian  opinion,  he  will  not  hinder  the  Jesuits 
from  entering  his  dominions  and  becoming  masters  of  his  schools. 
His  tolerant  maxims  will  make  their  settlement  more  easy ;  the 
earnest  cry  which  will  be  raised  throughout  a  land  lefl  to  sectarian 
influence  for  some  united  body,  some  organic  fellowship,  will  cause 
their  appearance  to  be  hailed  with  delight  Will  he,  then,  in 
despair  resort  to  his  own  peculiar  powers  ?  Will  he  proscribe 
and  banish  the  intruders,  or  put  them  to  death  ?  These  methods, 
be  knows,  have  been  tried  and  tried  in  vain ;  the  crushed  order 
has  risen  with  all  its  other  influences  made  stronger  by  the  credit  of 
persecution  and  of  martyrdom.  One  barrier,  and  one  alone,  this 
subtle  and  Protean  society  knows  that  it  cannot  break  through.  A 
national  Church,  strong  in  the  conviction  of  its  own  distinct  pow- 
ers, paying  respectful  homage  to  those  of  the  state,  educating  all 
classes  to  be  citizens  by  making  them  men ;  this  is  a  spectacle 
which  the  Jesuit  regards  with  wonder  and  despair.  Where  there  is 
such  a  national  Church  he  may  be  safely  allowed  to  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  land ;  the  sting  of  his  order  b  taken  away ;  he  may 
become  a  worthy  and  respectable  member  of  the  commonwealth. 
If  the  .statesman  be  convinced  that  the  maiming  and  ultimate  sup- 
pression of  such  a  Church  is  the  true  object  of  his  policy,  he  must 
invent  some  new  charm  for  laying  this  enemy.  None  has  yet  been 
discovered. 
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SECTION  VI. 
THB  MODERN  INTERPRETERS  OF  PROPHECT. 

There  is  one  class  of  persons  for  whom  I  entertain  a  sincere 
respect,  who  may,  I  fear,  be  offended  by  some  of  these  observations: 
I  allude  to  the  modern  interpreters  of  Prophecy.  First,  they  will 
think  that  while  I  have  professed  great  reverence  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  containing  the  national  history  of  the  Jews,  I  have  over* 
looked  one  of  its  most  remarkable  features,  its  promise  of  perma- 
nence and  restoration  to  God's  ancient  people ;  that  hereby  I  have 
shown  an  indifference  to  the  words  of  inspiration,  and  a  preference 
for  my  own  theories.  2dly,  They  will  say  that  my  notion  of  a 
divine  constitution  already  established,  which  is  not  merely  spi- 
ritual and  universal  but  national,  practically  sets  aside  the  doctrine 
of  the  second  coming  of  Him  who  is  to  make  all  things  new. 
Srdlyi  That  when  I  have  spoken  of  the  Romish  system  as  distinct 
from  the  Latin  Church,  I  have  overlooked  the  clear  declarations  of 
the  divine  word  respecting  the  judgments  upon  the  apostasy  and 
the  ultimate  excision  of  all  bodies  which  belong  to  it 

1.  I  agree  with  those  who  look  forward  to  a  national  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews,  that  much  of  the  language  which  is  commonly 
applied  to  their  views,  is  the  result  of  prejudice  and  misapprehen* 
sion.  I  do  not,  for  instance,  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
^  carnal^  when  it  is  used  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine,  that  other 
pritileges  exist  besides  those  which  belong  to  the  Church  as  a  spi- 
ritual body,  and  that  of  these  the  Jews  were  formerly  and  shall  be 
hereafter  the  possessors.  If  I  am  right,  these  privileges  are  just  as 
necessary  witnesses  against  carnality  (when  by  carnality  is  meant 
the  inclination  of  that  flesh  which  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be),  as  those  which  directly  appertain  to  us  as 
children  of  God  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  nay,  in 
one  sense,  they  are  stronger  witnesses  against  this  carnality,  for 
they  come  more  directly  into  contact  with  the  acts  and  proceedings 
of  our  earthly  life,  which  are  wont  to  call  it  forth.  And  so  far 
from  considering  this  witness  as  less  belonging  to  our  age  than  to 
previous  ages,  I  believe  it  is  our  characteristic  infirmity,  that  we 
are  disposed  to  place  religion  in  a  middle  region,  and  that  we  will 
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not  understand  it  either  in  its  most  transcendent  character  or  in  its 
application  to  common  doings  and  daily  occurrences.  I  cannot 
help,  therefore,  suspecting  these  phrases  about  carnality ;  they  in- 
dicate a  tendency  which  the  sight  of  a  national  commonwealth, 
constituted  as  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was,  might  counteract 
more  effectually  than  any  thing  which  one  sees  at  this  time,  or  per* 
haps  has  seen  at  any  time,  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Neither,  again, 
do  I  understand  how  the  reappearance  of  such  a  commonwealth  on 
the  very  soil  which  was  the  original  seat  of  it,  could  be  other  than 
a  very  marvellous  and  glorious  testimony  to  the  might}'  scheme 
which  God,  whose  works  are  known  to  Him  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  has  been  carrying  on,  and  which  no  human  self-will 
can  frustrate.  To  me  it  seems  that  every  thing  is  tending  towards 
this  result ;  that  so  strange  a  body  as  the  Israelites  are  could  not 
have  been  permitted  to  exist  for  so  many  generations  unconnected 
with  any  country  or  polity,  if  such  a  destiny  were  not  in  reserve 
for  them ;  that  it  is  a  strange  and  painful  effort  for  the  mind  even 
to  imagine  all  traces  of  nalional  distinctness  lost  in  men  who,  in 
their  glory  and  depression,  have  been  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years  witnesses  for  the  existence  of  such  distinctness ;  that  this 
miracle  would  be  infinitely  more  startling  than  the  establishment  of 
a  Hebrew  commonwealth  in  Palestine ;  but  that  the  first  miracle 
would  be  in  violation  of  all  the  analogy  of  God's  dealings,  the 
other,  the  natural  consummation  of  them. 

These  conclusions  seem  to  me  so  reasonable,  that  I  cannot  help 
asking  myself  why  I  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
them,  and  why  so  many  persons,  less  hindered  than  I  may  be  by 
prejudice  or  want  of  faith,  should  still  experience  the  same  diffi- 
culty so  strongly.  And  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  claims  of  the  Jews  are  ordinarily  stated  has  been,  at  all 
events,  one  great  obstacle  to  our  acknowledging  them.  At  one 
time  it  would  seem  as  if  the  modem  interpreters  of  prophecy  ex- 
pected that  the  Jewish  nation  should  take  the  place  of  the  univer- 
sal Church ;  at  another,  as  if  they  expected  Jerusalem  to  be  the 
centre  of  that  Church  in  the  next  age,  even  as  Rome  has  tried  to 
be  the  centre  of  it  in  this ;  at  another,  as  if  they  believed  that  in  the 
restoration  of  all  things,  the  Jews  were  to  furnish  the  one  specimen 
of  a  true  and  godly  nation.    Now  it  is  very  possible  that  none  of 
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these  views  may  really  be  entertained  by  those  who  use  language 
which  appears  to  import  them.  But  surely  the  very  approxima- 
tion to  such  notions  may  well  inspire  good  men  with  some  alarm. 
If  we  are  to  relapse  into  a  national  dispensation,  if  the  idea  of  the 
universal  Church  is  to  be  absorbed  in  that  of  an  exclusive  society, 
all  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers,  it  seems  to  me,  are  set  at 
nought ;  the  very  truth  of  which  the  Old  Testament  history  was 
pregnant  has  come  to  nothing ;  the  mighty  conflicts  of  St.  Paul,  to 
prove  that  it  had  actually  been  brought  into  light,  were  idle  and 
vain ;  the  last  eighteen  centuries  have  been  a  dead  blank  in  the 
annals  of  mankind.  If,  again,  the  principle  be  admitted,  that  in 
any  corner  of  the  universe,  in  profane  land  or  in  holy  land,  the 
spiritual  Church  can  find  a  visible  capital  for  herself,  the  principle 
of  Romanism  seems  to  be  confirmed,  and  all  the  sad  experiments 
which  have  demonstrated  it  to  be  an  imgodly  principle  are  set 
aside,  as  of  no  worth.  If,  lastly,  the  Jewish  nation  or  the  Jewish 
Church  is  to  exalt  itself  in  solitary  greatness  over  the  ruins  of  a 
fallen  universe,  it  seems  to  me  that  Istiah  and  the  prophets  were 
wronp;,  and  the  Pharisees  in  the  days  of  our  Lord's  incarnation 
strictly  right.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  Isaiah  and  the  prophets 
looked  forward  to  a  universal  dispensation,  to  a  Church  which 
should  develop  itself  out  of  a  particular  nation ;  but  I  mean  that 
they  uniformly  speak  of  Judea,  even  in  their  time,  as  the  centre  of 
a  set  of  countries,  each  of  which  was  (or  was  trying  to  be)  a  nation. 
The  burden  of  the  '  Valley  of  Vision'  stands  not  alone,  it  is  connect- 
ed with  the  burden  of  Egypt  and  the  burden  of  Moab,  with  the 
burden  of  Tyre  and  with  the  burden  of  Damascus.  The  Jewish 
nation  interprets  to  each  of  these  what  it  ought  to  be.  But  each 
is  looked  upon  as  standing  in  some  relation  to  the  Lord  God  of  the 
Hebrews;  each  as  connected  with  his  scheme  of  judgment  and 
mercy,  each  as  threatened  by  the  same  Babylonian  power.  This 
feeling  had  been  wholly  lost  by  the  Pharisees ;  their  only  desire 
was  that  Judea  might  be  supreme  as  Rome  was  supreme,  that  it 
might,  in  fact,  be  that  Babylonian  monarchy  against  which  it  had 
been  for  so  many  generations  bearing  testimony.  But  supposing 
all  these  views  of  Jewish  restoration  were  abandoned,  then,  I  think, 
that  the  way  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  the  state  in  this  chapter 
may  possibly  strike  earnest  and  thoughtful  men  as  the  true  explana- 
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lion  and  justification  of  an  idea  which  they  cherish  so  devoutly, 
and  which  I  hope  they  may  not  be  obliged,  through  the  argu- 
ments of  their  opponents  or  through  their  own  inconsistencies,  to 
abandon. 

I  look  upon  the  Jewish  nation  as  an  abiding  sign  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  the  honour  which  God  has  put  upon  national  life, 
and  of  his  will  that  the  Church  should  never  strive  to  set  itself  up 
as  something  separate  from  the  nations.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  sign 
to  each  nation  in  the  East  or  West  of  the  law  under  which  it  is 
constituted,  and  according  to  which  it  will  be  judged.  And  be- 
cause I  believe  this  to  be  a  true  unchangeable  law,  therefore  I  be- 
lieve it  will  at  last  make  itself  good  in  each  case.  One  great  cen- 
tral manifestation  of  it  may  be,  and  I  trust  and  believe  will  be,  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  And  that  restoration 
will,  as  I  hope,  be  followed  by  the  restoration  to  national  life,  in 
connexion  with  Christian  and  catholic  life,  of  those  countries 
which  are' now  combined  under  the  sceptre  of  the  prophet,  separa- 
ted from  each  other  by  the  most  violent  sectarian  controversies,  in- 
capable of  understanding  how  they  may  be  distinct  and  yet  one. 
In  a  Christian  Jew  a  Mahometan  sees  what  he  was  meant  to  be ; 
sees  the  truth  embodied  which  he  has  been  twisting  into  a  denial 
and  a  falsehood.  I  cannot,  therefore,  quarrel  with  the  conviction 
of  those  who  dream  that  Jews  will  be  the  agents  in  the  conversion 
of  Mahometans,  and  that  a  Hebrew  nation  will  be  the  sun  and 
centre  of  the  Eastern  world.  But  if  no  one  pretends  that  such  a 
result  will  be  accomplished  without  great  conflicts  and  heavy  judg- 
ments, why  may  I  not  suppose  that  the  West  will,  through  the  like 
process,  attain  to  a  like  blessing  ?  Why  may  I  not  suppose  that 
the  principle  of  Judaism  will  be  asserted,  the  exclusiveness  of  Pha- 
risaism be  confounded,  by  the  full  development  of  European  na- 
tions, and  of  their  colonies  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  uni- 
versal Church  being  still  the  life-giving  power,  the  uniting  princi- 
ple to  them  all  1 

2.  But  it  is  indeed  a  decisive  confutation  of  all  these  hopes,  if 
they  set  at  nought  that  truth  of  the  second  appearing  of  our  Lord, 
upon  which  the  Church  has  been  resting  in  her  greatest  troubles, 
and  to  which  the  Scriptures  urge  us  so  continually  to  look  forward. 
I  should  be  more  sorry  perhaps  than  most,  to  say  a  word  which 
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could  \veaken  this  faith  in  any  mind,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  revival  of  it  in  our  day  has  been  one  great  means  of  removing 
the  clouds  which  had  hindered  us  from  looking  at  Christ's  Church 
as  a  Kingdom,  and  from  connecting  all  individual  blessings  and  re- 
v^ards  with  its  existence  and  its  establishment  in  that  character. 
The  wretched  notion  of  a  private  selfish  Heaven,  where  compensa- 
tion shall  be  made  for  troubles  incurred,  and  prizes  given  for  duties 
performed  in  this  lower  sphere — this  unnatural  notion,  clothing  it- 
self in  the  language  of  Scripture  and  of  other  days  of  the  Church, 
but  severing  that  language  from  the  idea  with  which  it  was  always 
impregnated,  and  connecting  it  with  our  low,  grovelling,  mercan- 
tile habits  of  feeling,  had  infused  itself  into  our  popular  teachings 
and  our  theological  books.  It  could  not  be  driven  out  by  those 
who  merely  preached  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  for  they, 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  human  merit,  seemed 
to  take  away  the  hope  of  reward  altogether,  and  while  giving  a 
present  relief  to  the  conscience,  to  leave  the  heart  and  spirit  with- 
out any  future  object  after  which  they  might  aspire.  If  to  the  state 
of  feeling  which  either  of  these  forms  of  teaching  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce, there  has  succeeded  in  any  country  of  Europe  a  vague  and 
indistinct,  but  still  perhaps  a  real  acknowledgment  of  another  end 
which  men  may  seek  after,  than  the  selfish  individual  end,  even  the 
end  of  beholding  Him  in  whom  is  no  selfishness,  no  darkness  at  all, 
of  sharing  the  light  of  a  common  sun,  of  feeling  a  common  warmth 
and  life  from  his  rays,  the  change,  I  believe,  must  be  ascribed  in  a 
great  measure  to  those  who  have  steadfastly  asserted,  amidst  much 
opposition  from  others,  and  much  discouragement  from  the  confu- 
tation of  their  own  favourite  schemes  of  interpretation,  the  doctrine 
that  the  Church  is  to  live  in  the  expectation  of  the  appearance  and 
the  triumph  of  her  Head. 

But  the  more  strongly  I  feel  our  obligation  to  these  teachers  on 
this  account,  the  more  1  must  regret,  not  perhaps  particular  cru- 
dities of  opinion  which  may  have  mingled  themselves  with  this 
faith,  for  these  we  must  always  expect,  but  any  great  central  con- 
fusion which  may  have  weakened  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests, 
made  it  unacceptable  to  wise  and  thoughtful  men,  and  given  an 
almost  unlimited  license  to  the  speculations  of  those  who  are  not 
thoughtful  or  wise.     Such  a  confusion  seems  to  me  to  lurk  in  the 
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notion  that  the  Advent,  or,  as  St.  Paul  far  more  frequently  describes 
it,  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord,  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  order 
and  constitution  of  things.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  phrases  in 
Scripture  which  refer  to  this  event  positively  refute  any  such  imagi- 
nation. The  appearance  of  a  light  which  shall  show  things  as  they 
are,  and  before  which  the  darkness  shall  flee  away,  the  day  of  judg- 
ment and  distinction,  the  gathering  of  all  together  in  one,  the  resto- 
ration of  all  things,  this  is  the  language  in  which  we  are  taught  to 
express  our  thoughts  and  anticipations  respecting  the  future.  Nay, 
such  is  the  language  we  are  obliged  to  use,  even  though  our  own 
theories  might  suggest  some  other  as  more  suitable.  And  what  do 
such  words  imply,  but  the  full  evidence  and  demonstration  of  that 
which  is  now  ;  the  dispersion  of  all  the  shadows  and  appearances 
which  have  counterfeited  it  or  have  hidden  it  from  view  ?  What 
do  they  imply,  but  the  existence  of  a  kingdom,  or  order,  or  consti- 
tution, which  men  have  been  trying  to  set  at  nought  and  deny,  but 
under  which  they  have  been  living  notwithstanding,  and  which,  in 
the  clear  sunlight  of  that  day,  is  shown  to  be  the  only  one  under 
which  they  can  live  1  Is  not  this  view  of  the  case  exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  language  of  those  who  speak  most  about  the 
second  Advent,  when  they  say  that  it  will  take  place  at  a  period  of 
great  darkness  and  almost  universal  denial  ?  Denial  of  what  ? — if 
not  of  a  truth  which  has  always  been  recognised  in  our  institutions 
and  our  ordinary  habits,  which  men  have  only  just  found  courage 
utterly  to  reject  as  inconsistent  with  their  conduct  and  their  other 
professions,  at  the  moment  which  shall  show  that  conduct  and  those 
professions  to  have  been  false,  the  witness  of  conscience  against 
them,  and  in  favour  of  that  which  they  resisted,  to  be  true  ?  Is 
there  any  shelter  from  this  conclusion  in  the  distinction  between  the 
spiritual  dispensation,  or  spiritual  kingdom  which  has  existed  since 
our  Lord's  first  Advent,  and  the  outward  visible  kingdom  which 
shall  be  established  after  his  second  ?  If  by  the  words  outward 
and  visible  it  be  meant  that  something  less  spiritual  is  in  reserve  for 
the  time  to  come  than  for  the  time  which  is ;  that  now  we  are  liv- 
ing by  faith,  that  then  we  shall  live  by  sense;  that  now  we  recog- 
nise the  highest  glory  in  that  which  '  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  it  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive ;'  that 
then  we  shall  recognise  all  glory  as  being  in  the  visible  and  com- 
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prehensible ;  I  cannot  conceive  a  darker  or  more  dreadful  Tiaon 
than  this  of  a  millennial  perfection.  But  if  it  be  meant  by  outward 
and  visible,  that  Christ's  dominion  will  not  be  merely  over  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  man,  over  that  which  directly  connects  him  with  God 
and  the  unseen  world,  but  over  all  his  human  relations,  his  earthly 
associations,  over  the  policy  of  rulers,  over  nature  and  over  art, 
then,  I  say,  this  is  as  much  the  truth  now  as  it  ever  can  be  in  any 
future  period.  This  dominion  has  been  asserting  itself,  has  been 
making  itself  felt  for  these  eighteen  centuries.  The  Son  of  Man 
claimed  it  for  himself  when  He  did  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb, 
when  He  mingled  with  the  ordinary  transactions  of  men,  blessing 
their  food,  their  wine,  and  their  marriage  feasts.  The  claim  may 
have  been  denied  at  all  times ;  it  may  be  denied  especially  at  the 
time  to  which  we  are  looking  forward  ;  but  that  time  must  assert 
it,  not  as  something  new,  but  as  something  old ;  as  a  government 
which  has  been  actually  in  exercise,  and  the  ceasing  of  which, 
even  for  a  moment,  would  have  been  followed  by  dreariness  and 
death  throughout  the  universe.  Now  if  this  be  so,  I  think  that  the 
principle  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  defend  in  this  book  is  not  one 
w^hich  interferes  with  any  sound  or  true  apprehensions  of  our  Lord's 
second  coming,  but  only  with  a  system  which  has  tended  to  prevent 
men  from  acknowledging  it ;  to  make  them  think  lightly  of  their 
present  responsibilities,  to  give  thera  a  fantastic  habit  of  speakino- 
respecting  the  course  of  God's  providence  in  the  world,  as  if  it  sig- 
nified nothing  new,  but  was  only  leading  to  something  hereafter ; 
and  which  is  very  likely  to  suggest  the  thought,  that  when  He  has 
taken  the  power  whose  right  it  is,  the  Cross  will  not  any  longer  be 
the  symbol  of  glory  and  victory. 

THE    ROMISH   SYSTEM. 

With  a  few  remarks  upon  the  charge  of  underrating  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  Romish  apostasy,  I  will  conclude  this  part  of 
my  work. 

A  reader  who  has  followed  me  through  the  discussions  in  my 
last  and  present  chapter  will  scarcely  suspect  me  of  an  inclination 
to  look  more  mildly  upon  Romanism,  when  it  presents  itself  as  the 
sworn  enemy  of  nations  and  national  Churches,  than  when  it  came 
before  us  as  the  corrupter  of  creeds  and  sacraments.    One  evil  seems 
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to  be  necessarily  implied  in  the  other ;  the  same  assumption  which 
made  it  an  uncatholic  principle  has  made  it  an  anti-national  prin- 
ciple. It  has  perverted  the  idea  of  spiritual  power,  therefore  it  has 
interfered  with  civil  power.  And  yet  if  we  look  at  it  on  another 
side,  that  which  we  call  in  common  parlance  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  borne  and  does  bear  a  very  striking  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
truth  that  Christ's  Church  is  a  kingdom,  and  not  merely  a  collec- 
tion of  sects  bound  together  in  the  profession  of  particular  dogmas. 
I  have  never  concealed  this  fact,  for  no  fact  ought  to  be  concealed 
which  concerns  the  history  and  government  of  the  world. 

But  what  is  it  that  we  call  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  /  call  it  the 
diocese  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  presides ;  I  know  no  other 
Church  of  Rome  than  this.  Certain  people  may  have  invented 
another  notion  for  it,  but  I  do  not  adopt  their  notion ;  if  I  did,  I 
should  adopt  the  Romish  system.  Now  this  Church  of  Rome,  this 
Italian  diocese,  may  be  in  a  very  corrupt  state — I  am  afraid  it  is. 
I  think  many  persons  who  belong  to  it,  and  who  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  Bishop,  would  acknowledge  that  it  is.  They, 
therefore,  must  agree  with  us  in  desiring  that  it  should  be  reformed. 
Perhaps  they  would  agree  in  acknowledging,  also,  that  the  refor- 
mation is  likely  to  be  accompanied  with  many  punishments  and 
judgments  for  the  sins  of  which  its  members  have  been  guilty. 
The  nature  of  those  sins  and  the  roots  of  them  I  have  partly  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter.  The  nature  of  the  judgments  I  am  not 
competent,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  consider.  They  may  be  heavier 
or  lighter  than  any  other  which  will  come  upon  the  other  portions 
of  the  Church ;  they  may  even  go  the  length  of  leaving  Rome  a 
prey  to  some  infidel  power.  The  determining  of  this  question  is  in 
the  best  hands,  and  in  those  hands  we  must  leave  it,  as  we  may 
leave  also  the  fate  of  the  Spanish,  or  Gallican,  or  of  any  other 
Church. 

But  the  end  of  these  judgments,  I  conceive,  be  they  more  or 
less  tremendous,  will  be  the  destruction  of  a  false  apostate  system. 
You  say  that  the  system  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Church ;  that  if 
one  perishes,  the  other  must  perish.  That  is  precisely  the  point 
about  which  I  know  nothing,  and  about  which  you  know  nothing. 
But  this  I  do  know,  that  as  long  as  a  man  is  alive  and  struggling, 
I  have  no  business  to  say  that  his  disease  and  he  are  identical,  that 
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Aft  core  of  die  diaeue  mart  be  the  death  of  the  patient  Hoe  it 
is  that  I  am  at  mae  with  oar  modem  interpreten  of  propbecjr.  I 
do  not  differ  with  them  in  that  I  hate  the  Romiah  ajretem  leai  Ifaaa 
they  do.  It  often  aeema  to  me  that  they  do  not  hate  it  wiflwillj ; 
that  thej  do  not  eee  where  its  extreme  evil  lies;  that  ihej a^e 
ready  to  tolerate  a  portion  of  its  evil  in  themaehea^  And 
want  of  a  snflGMsient  appreciation  of  its  misdiirfs  I  (fisoofar 
dally  in  their  language  respecting  the  Latin  ChorcL  They  do 
not  seem  to  see  that  popeiy  is  continaally  undermining  flie  Chudi» 
and  therefore  they  do  not  feel,  that  the  more  yon  can  penuade  assn 
to  be  CSrarchmen,  the  more  effectual^  yon  ddiver  them  from  pope- 
ry.  They  cry  oat  to  the  members  of  the  diffisrent  Latin  ChnrdbeSi 
*  Come  ye  oat  of  Babylon,  and  be  ye  separate.'  Take  the  woidi 
as  they  stand  in  Scriptare,  and  as  they  are  explained  by  the  whole 
context  of  Scripture,  and  there  cannot  be  any  more  important  Bui 
how  are  they  to  be  obeyed  1  The  common  answer  is,  *  fay  leaving 
the  corrupt  Church  to  which  you  belong.'  It  seems  to  me  that  die 
person  who  does  so,  is  exceedingly  likely  to  cany  the  Babylooian 
system  along  with  him,  and  to  leave  nothing  behind  but  the  good 
elements  which  were  mixed  with  it  Whereas,  he  who  will  stay 
in  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  maintainiDg  resolutely  that  it  is  a 
Church,  and  that  those  who  have  struggled  to  deprive  it  of  its  dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical  character  are  his  enemies,  and  are  to  be  resisted, 
must,  I  thiuk,  arrive  at  a  deliverance  from  popery.  He  will  not 
be  delivered  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Protestant  nations  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  delivered.  God  has  a  different  method  for 
working  out  the  freedom  of  his  servants  in  each  different  age ;  but 
I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  a  less  effectual  method ;  I  hope  and 
trust  it  will  be  far  more  effectual.  The  serpent  at  the  Reformation 
was  scotched,  not  killed.  It  could  not  be  killed  so  long  as  there 
was  any  thing  good  remaining  in  it  Once  separate  the  belief  of 
Christ's  kingdom  from  this  system,  once  believe  that  they  are  not 
necessary  to  each  other,  and  the  moral  power  of  the  papacy  is  gone. 
What  signifies  it,  then,  if  all  the  physical  power  in  the  muverse 
should  for  a  time  be  granted  to  it,  if  kings  should  send  presents  to 
it,  if  all  forms  of  infidelity  and  false  wordiip  should  combine  them- 
selves with  it  1  The  Church  may  then  with  confidence  take  up  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  ^^  Associate  yourselves,  and  ye  shidl  be 
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broken  in  pieces ;  gird  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces ; 
take  counsel  together,  and  it  shall  come  to  nought,  for  God  is  wnn 
us."* 

*  I  had  developed  at  some  length  in  reference  to  each  of  the  different  European 
nationii  the  idea  which  ia  hinted  at  in  thia  aectioo.  My  object  was  to  show,  that 
there  are  at  the  present  moment  in  every  part  of  the  Continent,  indications  of  a 
struggle  which  is  very  imperfectly  explained  by  the  phrasesi  '  democratical  tenden- 
cies,' '  dissatisfaction  with  old  opinions,'  '  commencement  of  a  new  era' — a  struggle 
which  may  indeed  include  all  these  signs  or  promises,  but  which  can  be  very  little 
understood  by  any  one  who  overlooks  the  relation  between  Cathoticiam  and  Nation- 
ality, and  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  history  of  modem  Europe  has  been  one 
continual  effort  to  establish  or  to  break  that  relation.  I  had  inquired,  further,  whether 
this  question  has  lost  its  application  to  the  United  States  of  North  Americai  or  whe- 
ther there  also,  it  be  not  that  which  will  take  precedence  of  every  other.  But  I 
found  that  I  was  led  almost  unawares  into  dreams  of  the  future,  which  may  be 
intended  for  each  of  these  nations ;— and  such  dreams  seemed  scarcely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  a  book  which  aims  at  the  discovery  of  that  which  ia 
solid  and  certain.  The  lesson  from  the  whole  is  expressed  in  the  sad,  consolatory 
dirge  which  poets  of  old  sang,  and  which  is  now  the  chant  of  the  whole  Church 
militant,— <»7Aiyoy  aU«yoy  €lni'  to  J*  tl  vutdttt. 


Are  these  principles  applicable  to  our  circumstBiices  as  Eng- 
lishmen 1  If  not,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  some  flaw  in  ibem 
which  we  have  not  yet  detected.  If  they  are,  the  question  how 
to  apply  them  must  be,  aboTe  all  others,  important  to  us. 

I  think  the  young  English  ecclesiastical  student  is  very  apt  to 
be  perplexed  with  questions  of  this  kind.  '  Is  our  National  Church, 
as  I  have  often  been  told  it  is,  the  best  in  the  world  ?  Supposing 
it  is  not,  why  may  I  not  go  in  search  of  a  better  ?  It  is  easy  to 
talk  of  acquiescence  in  the  state  which  Providence  has  aligned  us. 
But  surely  there  are  circumstances  in  which  a  Christian  must  regard 
acquiescence  as  a  sin.  How  do  I  know  that  mine  are  not  these 
circumstances  1 

Now  were  the  principles  which  have  seemed  to  prove  them- 
selves to  us  in  other  cases  appropriate  to  this  one,  the  reader  will 
perceive  at  once  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  statement  of  these 
questions.  We  have  maintained  that  there  is  a  spiritual  and  uni- 
versal society  in  the  world :  that  there  are  also  National  Societies 
in  the  world,  that  the  Universal  Society  and  the  National  Sodety 
cannot,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Providence,  be  separated  from 
each  other,  that  when  they  are  brought  into  conjunction,  that  form 
of  character  which  is  intended  for  each  nation  is  gradually  deve- 
loped in  it,  by  means  of  the  spiritual  body.  Can  we  then  be  called 
upoiv  to  prove  either,  ( 1st,)  that  there  is  some  constitution  for  the 
Universal  Society  as  it  exists  in  England,  which  does  not  belong  to 
it  elsewhere,  and  which  makes  it  better  here  than  elsewhere;  or^ 
(3,)  that  the  principles  which  unite  the  Universal  Society  with  the 
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National  Society  among  us  are  not  the  same  principles  which  unite 
it  elsewhere,  and  that  we  are  better  for  this  difference,  or,  (3,)  that 
what  is  peculiarly  our  National  character,  ought  to  be  the  character 
of  every  other  nation  ?  Evidently,  no  one  who  has  any  real  affec- 
tion for  his  Church  or  his  land,  will  put  forth  such  claims  as  these 
on  its  behalf.  He  will  inquire  whether  it  does  or  does  not  recog- 
nise that  constitution  which  belongs  to  all  mankind ;  whether  this 
constitution  be  or  be  not  so  recognised  here,  as  to  be  compatible 
with  the  distinct  National  constitution ;  what  character  it  is  which 
is  intended  for  Englishmen ;  how  that  character  may  be  realized  in 
its  perfection,  or  depraved.  But  putting  the  inquiry  into  this  form, 
one  does  not  see  what  acquiescence  can  be  demanded  of  us,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  militant  Christians.  Have  we 
lost  that  Universal  Constitution  or  any  element  of  it  ?  We  must 
labour  by  all  means  to  recover  it  Have  we  lost  our  distinct  Na- 
tional position  1  We  must  seek  it  again.  Are  we  living  incon- 
sistently with  the  one  or  the  other  1  We  must  inquire  where  the 
evil  is,  and  commence  at  once  the  work  of  personal  reformation. 
The  subject  then  upon  which  I  propose  now  to  enter  will  divide 
itself  in  the  way  which  I  have  indicated.  As  we  take  for  granted 
the  previous  steps  of  our  discussion,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  occupy  us 
long. 


SECTION  I. 
Do  the  signs  of  an  uniTenal  and  spiritual  constitution  exist  in  England  ? 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  a.direct  answer  to  this  question. 
Supposing  these  signs  to  be  Baptism,  the  Creeds,  Forms  of  Wor- 
ship, the  Eucharist,  the  Ministerial  Orders,  the  Scriptures,  no  one 
will  deny  that  a  society  has  existed  in  England  for  the  last  twelve 
hundred  years,  of  which  these  are  constituent  elements.  Under  all 
changes  in  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  country,  in  its  na- 
tional policy,  in  its  religious  opinions,  a  body  has  dwelt  in  this  land, 
which  has  acknowledged  not  one  or  two,  but  all  of  these  signs, 
which  has  acknowledged  them  as  the  conditions  of  its  own  sub- 
sistence. 

But  is  this  the  only  point  to  be  considereil  ?    Ought  we  not  to 
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inqaire  wheAer  the  same  import  has  in  til  times,  or  what  iniMit 
has  at  any  particular  time  been  attached  to  fliese  ngns,  bj  Ais 
bodj  which  acknowledged  them  1  And  again,  maj^  there  not  he 
two  bodies  existing  at  the  same  time  in  this  coontry  difeing  with 
each  odier,  and  yet  both  acknowledging  all  these  sigos  t  Kb  woA 
case  how  are  we  to  determine  which  does  and  which  does  not  re- 
present  the  uniyersal  society  1 

L  In  reference  to  the  &st  qnestion  I  answer,  If  yea  mean  tint 
I  am  to  take  the  TOtes  of  the  members  of  tiie  English  Churdi,  now 
or  at  any  period  since  it  was  established,  for  the  porpoee  of  asoo^ 
tainmg  what  the  majority  tiiink  or  haye  thooght  about  any  or  d 
fliese  signs;  I  should  declbe  tiie  task,  not  meirely  on  the  graiaid  ef 
its  impossibility,  bat  because,  if  it  were  posnbte^  I  should  be  viola- 
ting dl  the  principles  which  I  have  put  forward  in  this  book,  liy 
undertaking  it  I  haye  said,  that  the  members  of  a  Church  will 
be  continually  losing  mght  c{  the  grounds  6f  the  society  to  which 
tiiey  belong,  and  that  permanent  institutions  are  given  us  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  agunst  our  tendencies  to  degeneracy,  and 
of  enabling  us  to  obtain,  in  each  successive  age,  a  clearer  view  of 
the  Divine  purpose  and  order.  On  the  same  grounds,  I  must  pro- 
test against  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  the  Englidi 
Church,  by  comparing  or  balancing  the  opinions  of  its  most  emi- 
nent  writers.  For  I  have  urged,  that  permanent  creeds  and  insti- 
tutions are  our  preservatives  against  the  particular  judgments  and 
prepossessions  of  these  ^vriters.  But  if  there  be  among  these  signs 
any  one  which  has  so  far  a  peculiar  character,  is  so  far  distinctively 
English,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  expressive  of  the  mind  of  the 
English  Church  itself,  by  that  I  am  most  willing  it  shall  be  tried. 
Now  a  Liturgy  is  of  this  kind.  I  have  shown  how  remarkably  it 
is  the  sign  of  an  universal  society.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  each 
nation  has  always  had  its  own  liturgies.  To  this,  therefore,  there 
is  a  fair  appeal.  But  how  shall  the  appeal  be  made  1  Why  may 
I  not  read  my  own  opinions  into  the  liturgy  as  well  as  into  any 
other  book  ?  Undoubtedly  I  may.  And  therefore  the  fairer  way 
of  getting  at  its  meaning,  is  to  receive  it  from  others,  especially 
from  those  who  have  attacked  it    Let  us  try  this  course. 

1.  Again  and  again  the  English  Dissenters  have  complained  of 
our  formularies,  because  they  assert  in  what  seems  to  them  such 
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plain  and  direct  language,  so  solemnly,  so  habitually,  the  principle 
that  a  baptized  man  is  to  regard  himself  as  regenerate,  a  child  of 
God,  an  heir  of  the  blessings  of  the  New  Covenant  *  It  is  idle,' 
say  these  Dissenters,  *  to  pretend  that  by  leaving  out  a  few  words 
in  your  form  of  baptism,  you  would  remove  this  dreadful  plague- 
spot  from  your  Church.  Supposing  that  were  possible,  think  what 
a  monstrous  delusion  you  have  been  propagating  in  such  solemn 
moments  for  so  many  generations.  What,  thrust  out  such  words 
privily  in  this  nineteenth  century !  They  ought  to  be  extirpated 
amidst  groans  and  confessions  of  sin,  for  having  mocked  God  and 
ruined  the  souls  of  men.  But  if  you  did  thrust  out  the  words,  the 
spirit  of  them  goes  through  all  your  other  services.  You  tell  the 
same  story  to  the  children  whom  you  are  catechising ;  you  declare 
to  them  that  they  are  members  of  Christ,  and  children  of  God. 
Nay,  every  confession  and  every  prayer  in  which  you  call  upon 
adults  old  in  sin  to  engage,  turns  upon  the  same  principle.  You 
invite  them  to  confess  and  to  pray,  as  if  they  were  children  of  God, 
and  as  if  the  Spirit  were  still  with  them.' 

That  these  charges  are  constantly  preferred  against  us  every 
one  knows.  I  ask,  are  they  not  true  1  Has  any  apologist  for  the 
liturgy,  who  agreed  with  the  Dissenters  in  their  theological  princi- 
ple, been  able  to  refute  them  1  And  is  it  not  very  painful  to  think 
that  we  should  be  using  equivocations  and  double  meanings,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  professing  to  address  the  most  awful  prayers  to 
Him  who  is  truth  ?  1  may  affirm  then,  not  from  any  conclusions  of 
my  own,  but  on  the  authority  of  those  who  are  most  opposed  to  me, 
that  the  idea  of  baptismal  Regeneration  is  the  idea  of  our  Liturgy. 

But  is  this  connected  with  the  idea  of  an  opus  operatum?  I 
think  the  question  has  already  been  answered.  The  Dissenter  per- 
ceives, every  one  who  thinks  perceives,  that  the  whole  of  our 
liturgy  is  constructed  upon  the  principle,  that  the  men  who  engage 
in  it  have  not  lost  their  baptismal  privileges ;  that  the  sin  which 
they  confess  is  the  sin  of  not  having  owned  God  as  their  father,  of 
not  having  remembered  his  covenant,  and  therefore,  of  not  having 
walked  in  his  ways ;  that  they  ask  to  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  position  with  which  their  lives  need  not  have  been  and  have 
been  at  variance ;  in  one  word,  that  the  sacrament  is  not  believed 
to  have  conferred  on  men  a  temporary  blessing,  but  to  have  ad- 
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mitted  them  into  a  permanent  state,  which  is  at  all  times  theirs, 
which  they  are  bound  at  all  times  to  claim,  and  by  which  they  will 
be  judged. 

I  know  that  we  have  apologists  who  can  defend  us  from  this 
imputation  as  well  as  the  other,  by  dint  oi'  ingenious  special  plead- 
ing.   They  say,  ^  all  this  language  presumes  the  existence  of  dis- 
cipline ;  we  have  undoubtedly  lost  our  discipline,  but  we  are  not 
therefore  to  lose  our  prayers.'     How,  not  to  lose  our  prayers !    We 
had  better  lose  any  thing  than  go  on  in  direct  mockery  of  God.    If 
the  want  of  discipline  makes  the  prayers  false,  if  there  are  not  half 
a  dozen  persons  in  any  congregation  who  would  dare  to  say,  tbej 
have  not  lost  their  baptismal  purity ;  and  if  those  nine  or  ten  be 
the  very  persons,  who  one  may  be  sure  cannot  join  in  these  prayers, 
or  in  any  prayer  but  that  of  the  Pharisee,  how  can  we  have  courage 
to  practise  such  profaueness,  because,  at  some  time  or  another,  we 
hope  to  get  a  discipline  which  shall  cut  off  the  majority  of  those 
who  now  call  themselves  Churchmen  ?    But  does  our  liturgy  give 
the  slightest  sanction  to  the  notion,  that  the  most  complete  restora- 
tion of  discipline  would  make  these  prayers  more  true  than  they 
are  now  ?     Why,  then,  in  her  *  Commination  Service'  does  she  not 
announce  the  doctrine  of  the  optis  operatum  ?     Why  does  she  not 
say,  there,  ^  you  have  been  made  members  of  Christ  once,  but  the 
privilege  is  gone,  the  blessing  is  exhausted;  you  have  resisted  the 
Spirit,  He  is  striving  no  more  with  you ;  recover  the  gift,  if  possi- 
ble, by  penitence  and  prayer  V     Why  in  this  service,  as  much  as 
in  all  the  rest,  are  men  called  to  repent,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  children,  though  rebellious  children;  on  the  ground  of  the 
will  of  God,  that  they  should  turn  from  their  wickedness  and  live  ? 

2.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  baptism.  The  view  which  the 
liturgy  takes  of  the  Creeds,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  mode  of 
their  introduction  into  it.  They  are  made  parts  of  our  worship ; 
acts  of  allegiance,  declarations  by  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
name  into  which  each  one  has  been  baptized ;  preparations  for  pray- 
ers; steps  to  communion.  The  notion  of  them  as  mere  collections  of 
dogmas  is  never  once  insinuated,  is  refuted  by  the  whole  order  of  the 
services. 

3.  In  speaking  of  the  Eucharist,  it  is  safer  again  to  refer  to  the 
language  of  opponents.    Again  and  again  we  have  been  told,  that 
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the  idea  of  a  real  presence  is  distinctly  implied  in  our  communion 
service.  That  at  all  events  the  words  must  convey  this  impression 
to  any  ordinary  person ;  that  they  are  such  as  could  not  have  been 
written  by  any  one  who  held  the  simple  Zuinglian  dogma,  and  can- 
not be  used  with  comfort,  nay,  without  a  sense  of  pain  and  contra- 
diction, by  any  one  who  feels  it  to  be  the  true  one.  And  w*hat 
though  there  may  be  constant  admonitions  respecting  the  spirit  in 
which  this  sacrament  is  to  be  received,  the  faith  and  repentance 
which  are  the  preparations  for  it,  the  danger  of  a  careless  and  un- 
worthy treatment  of  such  mysteries,  is  it  not  evident  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  earnest  exhortations  to  partake  of  it,  that  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  common  blessing,  as  one  to  which  all  men  have  a  claim, 
as  one  from  which  it  is  a  perilous  responsibility  to  exclude  any, 
whose  open  sins  do  not  show  that  they  have  excluded  themselves? 
The  English  Dissenter,  regarding  this  ordinance  as  the  right  of  a 
few  who  can  give  an  account  of  their  feelings,  and  experiences, 
and  change  of  mind,  is  continually  denouncing  our  service  for  its 
manifest  departure  from  the  maxims  upon  which  he  acts.  On  the 
one  hand  the  Eucharist  is  spoken  of  in  such  awful  language,  as  it 
seems  to  him  must  have  been  borrowed  from  periods  of  pure  super- 
stition ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  strangest  notion  of  it,  as  if 
it  were  a  bond  of  fellowship  for  the  whole  universe.  '  One  would 
suppose,'  he  says,  '  from  the  phrases  you  use,  that  you  look  upon 
this  sacrament  as  the  very  opening  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
yet  you  treat  it  as  the  proper  preparation  for  the  most  vulgar  and 
earthly  employments.  Sometimes  you  seem  to  fancy  it  possible, 
that  men  should  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man 
by  partaking  of  these  elements,  and  yet  you  can  admit  persons  to 
be  partakers  of  it  who  would  have  very  great  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing themselves  respecting  the  most  ordinary  propositions  of  the 
Christian  system.  By  your  carefulness  in  restraining  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament  to  a  particular  class,  one  would  suppose  that  you 
regarded  it  as  a  Jewish  sacrifice,  or  as  something  yet  more  wonderful. 
And  yet  you  speak,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  once 
made  upon  the  cross,  as  full,  and  sufficient,  and  satisfactory.' 

Meantime,  it  is  not  pretended  by  any  person,  be  he  friend  or  foe, 
that  a  single  passage  exists  in  this  service  which  favours  the  notion 
that  the  presence  of  Christ  is  connected  with  a  change  in  the  ele- 
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ments.  Whoever  adopts  that  notion  instantly  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  the  eucharistic  part  of  our  liturgy,  proclaims  it  to  be  cold, 
heartless,  dead,  &c.  In  like  manner,  whoever  believes  the  Eucha- 
rist to  be  a  sacrifice  in  any  sense  which  implies  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross  is  less  complete  and  finished  for  all  maninn 
than  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  by  the  strongest  Lutheran  or  Cal- 
vinLst,  also  denounces  our  liturgy  as  departing  from  that  idea  which 
the  Mass,  in  other  portions  of  the  Latin  Church,  embodies.  By  the 
confession,  then,  of  all,  it  regards  the  feast  as  the  highest  Christian 
privilege,  as  the  most  complete  reality ;  not  because  it  works  a 
change  in  our  Christian  state  and  position ;  not  because  it  brings 
one  before  us  who  is  habitually  absent^from  us,  but  because  it  ena- 
bles us  to  enter  into  the  fulness  of  our  Church  life,  into  that  truly 
human  and  divine  fellowship,  which  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  his 
death,  and  his  ascension,  has  claimed  for  all  whom  He  is  not  asham- 
ed to  call  his  brethren. 

4.  This  being  the  case,  the  communion  service  in  our  liturgy 
interprets  the  rest  of  our  worship.  Throughout,  it  is  the  worship  of 
a  body,  of  a  family.  It  is  open,  and  has  been  subject,  to  all  the 
objections  which  the  defenders  of  extempore  prayer  can  raise  against 
any  form  as  belonging  to  mankind  in  general,  and  not  to  our  nation 
and  our  family,  to  our  particular  circumstances,  except  so  far  as  we 
can  connect  them  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  purposes 
to  our  race.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  open,  and  has  been  subject, 
to  the  objections  of  those  who  think  that  worship  is  cold  and  dead, 
if  it  lead  us  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  if  it  claim  the  privilege 
of  approaching  at  once  through  the  Mediator,  the  throne  of  the 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite.  It  proscribes  nothing ;  it  does  not  affirm 
how  much  or  how  little  of  the  sensible  may  be  useful  in  assisting 
us  to  reach  that  which  is  beyond  our  senses.  Human  agency  and 
help  it  distinctly  recognises  as  the  appointed  and  ordinary  channel 
through  which  the  blessings  of  Him,  who  was  made  flesh,  descend 
upon  his  Church,  and  through  which  the  prayers  and  praises  of  his 
Church  ascend  as  an  united  sacrifice  to  Him.  But  it  does  affirm, 
that  all  sensible  helps,  and  all  human  agency,  lose  their  meaning  and 
become  positively  evil  when  they  are  converted  into  ends,  or  when 
they  impair  the  belief  that  the  whole  Church  is  admitted  into  the 
holiest  place. 
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5.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  this  subject  from  that  of  ministe- 
rial orders,  as  it  is  expounded  to  us  in  our  ordination  and  consecra- 
tion services.    Part  of  the  complaint  against  these  has  been  con- 
sidered already.    Only  those  who  have  received  presbyterial  ordi- 
nation are  allowed  to  administer  the  Eucharist  or  to  pronounce  ab- 
solution.    *  Now,'  argue  (he  Dissenters,  *  you  may  say  if  you  will, 
that  the  words  ftQeafivregog  and  IsQBvg  are  different ;  and  that  you 
affix  the  former,  not  the  latter,  to  the  second  rank  of  your  ministers. 
But  is  not  the  refusal  of  these  particular  offices  to  the  lower  order 
a  distinct  and  significant  recognition  of  the  principle,  though  you 
may  not  express  it  by  a  name?  If  your  Church  felt  as  we  do  about 
the  sin  of  appropriating  these  names  to  men,  would  she  have  dared 
to  approach  so  very  closely  in  her  acts  to  such  an  assumption  1 
Would  she  have  proceeded  habitually  upon  a  maxim,  which  must 
at  least  convey  the  impression,  that  she  thinks  it  no  assumption  at 
all  V    I  leave  those  who  please  to  answer  these  arguments ;  to  me 
they  seem  irresistible.     Nor  am  I  better  able  to  clear  our  ser- 
vices of  the  charge  of  distinctly  and  formally  connecting  the  gift  of 
spiritual  powers  with  ordination;  of  distinctly  eneouraging  and 
urging  her  ministers  to  believe,  that  they  have  the  Holy  Spirit  com- 
mitted to  them  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.     I  do  not  complain  of 
any  one  who  performs  the  office  of  a  minister  in  our  Church,  and 
yet  believes  that  he  possesses  no  such  power.    I  should  no  more 
wish  to  exclude  him  from  his  office  on  that  account,  than  I  should 
wish  to  depose  a  magistrate  who  did  not  understand  the  extent  of 
the  powers  which  the  laws  invested  him  with.     Each  may  be  using 
that  which  he  does  believe  is  his,  very  far  more  honestly  than  I  am 
using  that  which  I  believe  is  mine.     Each  is  far  more  honest  than 
he  would  be  if  he  merely  acknowledged  the  words  without  attach- 
ing a  meaning  to  them.     But  still  the  words  are  there ;  and  I  think 
be  cannot  complain  of  me  for  taking  them  in  their  plain  sense ;  for 
saying  that  little  as  I  enter  into  their  force,  little  as  my  conduct  cor- 
responds with  them,  there  are  very  few  which  I  have  ever  heard, 
that  I  could  bear  less  to  part  with,  or  that  I  more  feel  I  must  learn 
to  understand  by  acting  upon  the  conviction  of  their  truth. 

With  the  continual  allegation  of  Dissenters,  that  in  spite  of 
many  tendencies  to  the  contrary  opinion  in  some  of  our  divines, 
ancient  as  well  as  modem,  our  liturgy  recognises  the  Episcopate 
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as  ihe  root  of  all  the  other  orders,  and  supposes  it  to  contain  them 
all  within  itself,  I  can  as  little  quarrel  as  with  either  of  the  former. 
They  seem  to  me  to  have  made  their  point  good.  And  I  cannot 
find  that  any  answers  which  have  been  made  to  them,  amount  to 
more  than  awkward  though  ingenious  evasions. 

But  where  are  we  to  find  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarial  powers  of 
ministers  in  any  part  of  these  services  1  Where  are  we  to  find  one 
single  hint  that  the  Presbyter  absolves  or  administers  the  Eucharist, 
that  the  Bishop  exercises  his  own  functions  or  that  he  ordains 
others,  as  the  minister  and  delegate  of  one  who  is  absent  from  his 
Church  1  Those  who  adopt  this  opinion  begin  at  once  to  exclaim 
against  our  services,  as  containing  the  most  cold  and  unsatisfactory 
recognition  of  the  mighty  authority  with  which  the  Priest  and 
Bishop  of  the  New  Testament  are  endowed.  They  feel  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  clothe  himself  with  other  attributes,  in 
another  mystery  than  any  which  the  English  Church  recognises  in 
him.  The  self-same  language  which  offends  the  Dissenter  as  con- 
taining such  high  and  profane  assertions  of  a  perpetually  derived 
and  renewing  power,  is  that  which  contradicts  this  notion  of  an  in- 
herent power. 

6.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Scriptures.     Here  the  intention  of 
the  liturgy  seems  remarkably  evident.     The  Scripture  is  adopted 
into  our  worship,  the  service  explains  the  lessons,  the  lessons  ex- 
plain the  service.    The  Bible  is  read  partly  as  a  continuous  history, 
the  history  of  God's  revelation,  and  of  the  Church's  growth  and 
expansion ;  partly  in  connection  with  our  communion— the  epistles 
of  the  New  Testament  expounding  to  us  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life,  the  Gospels,  the  image  after  which  the  Spirit  would  form  us. 
This  is  precisely  that  relation  between  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Church,  which  I  endeavoured  to  set  forth  in  the  former  part  of  this 
book      The  Protestant  Dissenter  says,  that  we  set  aside  the  Bible, 
though  we  read  more  of  it  in  any  one  month  in  one  of  our  Churches, 
than  he  reads  in  two  years  in  any  of  his  meetings ;  and  though  our 
reading  of  it  is  continuous,  his  casual  and  arbitrarj*.    The  Romanist 
says,  that  we  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  though  we  make  it  a  formal  and  habitual  part 
of  the  services,  in  which  the  mind  of  tlie  Church  is  expressed. 
II.  1.  I  think  then,  I  have  answered  the  question  as  to  the 
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jneaDing,  wliich  the  English  Churcb  puts  upon  the  signs  VfUdk  it 
has  in  common  with  other  Churches,  fairly  and  legitimately. 
Another  question  was,  how  we  can  det^mine  between  two  bodies, 
both  existing  in  this  country,  and  both  possessing  these  signs, 
which  may  and  wbidk*  may  not  fairly  call  itself  Catholic.  If  our 
previous  statements  have  been  true,  this  question  is  also  settled. 
A  body  acknowledging  itself  connected  with  the  Church  in  all 
previoiB  ages  by  the  bond  of  sacraments,  of  creeds,  of  worship,  of 
ministerial  succession,  has  the  prima  fitcie  marks  of  Catholicity. 
Should  any  other  body  standing^  aloof  from  it,  put  in  a  claim  upon 
the  same  grounds  to  be  Catholic,  it  is  boundto  show  the  reasons  of  its 
own  pretension,  and  thereasonsupon  which  it  rejects  the  former  pre- 
tension. Those  reasons  must  be  the  same  which  we  have  considered 
already.  We  are  not  Catholic  in  the  opinion  of  the  Romish  body  which 
resides  in  thiscountry,because  wedo  not  acknowledge  iheopuf  opera- 
turn  in  Baptism,  the  new  creeds  ofPopes,  Transubstantiation,  the  Eu- 
charist, the  existence  of  an  intermediate  agency  between  Christ  and 
his  members  on  earth,  tiie  yicarial  authority  of  ministers,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Universal  mortal!  Bishop,  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
tiAd  the  Scriptures  from  the  Laity,  in  one  word*,  because  we  do  not 
acknowledge  that  system  which  appeared  to  us  before  we  entered 
upon  English  ground  at  all,  to  be  anti-Catholic.  The  Church  in 
every  land  exists  under  the  condition,  either  of  professbg  this  sys- 
tem^ or  of  protesting  against  it.  Its  existence  is  not  denoted  by  the 
Ph)fe8Bion,  or  by  the  Protest,  but  by  the  Signs  to  which  the  profes- 
sion and  the  protest  refer.  If  the  Romish  body  say  that  it  stands 
in  certain  notions  obou^  sacraments  and  about  orders,  and  not  in  its 
sacraments  and  inits  orders  themselves,  that  declaration  is  a  prac- 
tical renunciation  of  its  claims  to  be  a  Church.  We  say  that  we 
protest  against  these  notions,  because  they  are  incompatible  with 
ttie  adcnowledgment  of  Christ's  Spiritual  and  Universal  Kmgdbm. 
2.  But  since  we  have  seen  that  the  confessions  in  different 
Protestant  bodies  have  (contrary  to  the  intentions  of  their  com- 
pilers) greatly  interfered  with  the  simple  recognition^  of  the  facts 
contained  in  the  creed,  and  that  the  Romish  confessions  sanctioned  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  interfere  with  it  yet 
more ;  we  are  bound  to  show  whether  there  is  any  thing  corres- 
ponding to  these  in  the  Church  of  England,  any  addition  mad^ 
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upon  its  own  authority  to  tbe  admitted  formularifls  of  tke  wbofe 
Church.  Till  we  are  satisfied  on  this  point  we  cminoti  I  coocdfe^ 
rightly  understand  our  own  poation  in  reference  to  the  other  poi^ 
tions  of  the  Church* 

Now  it  appears  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  as  well  as  the 
Protestants  and  Romanists  on  the  Continent,  drew  up  a  set  of  dog« 
matic  articles,  and  that  these  have  continued  to  he  the  test  of  (MrthQ' 
doxy  for  those  who  take  orders  in  our  Church  and  for  those  whp 
are  studybg  in  at  least  one  of  oqr  uniyer^ties,  ever  since.  Seeing 
then,  that  there  were  different  systems  at  that  time  in  vogue,  aod 
that  the  object  of  different  religious  bodies  in  makii^  con£e88ioii% 
was  to  identify  themselves  with  one  or  other  of  these  systems;  (for 
example,  the  Genevan  body  thus  identified  itself  with  the  Calvi^r 
jstic  system,  the  Romanist  bodies  with  the  Tridentine syst^mO  Wjc 
must  desire  to  know  how  far  these  articles  of  oursidei^ify  us  with 
any  of  them.  One  remark  has  been  made  respecting  ti»eiii>  wUob 
is  not  unimportant  for  our  present  purpose,  that  they  carefiilfy 
avoid  any  intrusion  iqpon  the  ground  occupied  by  the  old  creeds* 
They  do  not  take  the  living  forms  of  tbe  creeds,  they  constitute  t 
set  of  distinct  dogmatic  propositions ;  they  would  be  ridiculous  if 
introduced  into  worship,  they  are  not  intended  for  the  majority  of 
the  laity ;  they  belong  exclusively  to  tbe  student.  But  these  ob- 
nervations  respecting  them  would  be  of  little  worth,  if  it  appeared 
that  they  inculcate  upon  the  teacher  a  certain  theological  systeio 
alien  from  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  creeds ;  for  this  system  bf 
will  communicate  to  those  who  hear  him. 

How  stands  the  case  ?  We  have  seen  that  there  is  one  main 
characteristic  of  the  Calvinistic  system  as  a  system.  It  makes  the 
fall  of  man  tbe  central  point  of  its  divinity :  it  treats  the  incama* 
tion,  and  all  the  facts  which  manifest  the  Son  of  Crod  to  men,  at 
merely  growing  out  of  this,  and  necessary  in  consequence  of  it* 
On  this  principle  that  very  spirited  confession  which  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Scotch  preachers  for  tbe  use  of  the  Kirk  in  the  sixteenfli 
century,  is  constructed.    The  first  article  is  on  the  Trinity;  the 

*  A  reader  may  aak,  what  then  is  meant  by  a  Supralapsarian  ?  I  answer,  not  a  ptr- 
son  who  supposes  the  union  of  mankind  with  its  Creator  to  be  an  idea  anterior  to  that  of 
the  fall,  but  a  person  who  thinks  that  the  redemption  and  sal? ation  of  certain  indindiMla 
•ut  of  mankind,  is  tbe  highest  end  of  all  God's  purposes,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  fidLitMif 
permitted  and  ozdaiaed. 
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second,  on  the  Fall ;  ihen  comes  the  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  the  Church  or  Kirk,  as  grounded  upon  the  predestination  of  cer- 
tain individuals  in  this  fallen  race,  to  eternal  life.  There  cannot 
be  a  finer  or  better  model  of  a  purely  Calvinistical  confession  than 
this  one ;  nor  any  which  illustrates  more  completely  the  direct  op- 
position between  the  idea  of  the  Genevan  system,  and  the  idea  of 
the  old  Catholic  Creeds.  We  have  seen  again,  that  the  Lutheran 
bad  a  very  different  conception  of  Christianity  from  this,  a  great 
desire  to  make  the  incarnation  of  Christ  the  centre  of  all  his 
thoughts,  and  to  use  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  his  symbol :  of  such  a 
disposition  the  Augsburg  confession  is  a  satisfactory  testimony.  But 
we  have  seen  also,  that  in  his  eagerness  to  assert  conscious  Justi- 
fication, as  the  one  great  principle  of  divinity,  he  was  driven  back 
upon  the  same  ground  as  the  Calvinist ;  he  was  forced  to  start  from 
the  evil  root,  in  order  that  he  might  explain  the  process  of  restora- 
tion. Aud  thus,  as  I  remarked  before,  systematic  Protestantism 
became  identical  with  Calvinism,  until  the  Arminian  form  of  it  was 
developed,  which  is  little  more  than  a  contradiction  of  Calvinism, 
little  more  than  a  denial  of  the  principle,  that  the  will  of  God  is 
the  orginating  cause  of  all  good  in  man. 

Now  if  any  one  will  turn  to  our  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  will 
perceive  that  the  first  article  being  upon  the  Trinity,  the  second  b 
upon  the  Incarnation,  and  that  the  first  eight  articles  relate  to  truths 
directly  connected  with  the  being  of  God,  to  his  manifestations  of 
Himself,  to  the  Scriptures  as  expounding  them,  to  the  Creeds  as 
illustrating  and  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  When  this  Catholic 
foundation  has  been  laid,  we  proceed  in  the  ninth  Article  to  the 
fall  of  man,  and  then  to  all  those  questions  concerning  free-will, 
justification  and  election,  which  were  occupying  men's  minds  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  On  all  these  points  it  seems  to  me  the  language 
of  the  Articles  is  as  distinct  and  definite  as  it  can  be.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Lutheran  principles  are  plainly  and  distinctly  asserted, 
there  is  no  hint  or  prophecy  of  Arminianism  ;  the  Romish  system 
in  every  point  wherein  it  is  opposed  to  the  distinct  affirmations  of 
the  Reformers,  on  the  subject  of  God's  will  and  man's  faith,  is  re- 
pudiated ;  that  is  to  say,  the  System  of  Romanism  is  rejected  in  the 
articles  from  the  ninth  to  the  nineteenth,  just  as  the  system  of  Cal- 
vinism, or  pure  Protestantism,  had  been  repudiated  by  the  articles 
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from  the  first  to  the  eighth.  The  principles  of  the  Reformation 
are  asserted  in  the  one  division,  not  as  necessary  qualifications,  but 
as  indispensable  conditions  of  the  great  Catholic  truths  which  had 
been  asserted  in  the  other.  And  so  to  whatever  cause  we  owe  it, 
this  has  been  the  result  of  these  articles ;  they  have  been  thorns 
in  the  side  of  those  who  have  wished  to  establish  an  English  theo* 
logical  system,  either  fashioned  out  of  the  materials  which  Roman* 
ism  or  Calvinism  supplies ;  they  have  encouraged  persons  of  all  . 
sects  and  schools  to  hope  that  their  principles,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  might  be  contained  in  them,  or  by  some  process  or  other 
extracted  out  of  them,  or,  at  all  events,  not  positively  denied  by 
them  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  sect  or  school,  when  speaking  its  sect  or 
school  language,  which,  if  it  were  honest,  would  not  confess  that 
there  are  clauses  and  passages  in  them  which  it  would  be  glad  to 
be  rid  of,  that  a  small  omission,  or  addition,  of  a  ^  not '  would  often 
be  very  acceptable  to  it ;  that  it  would  like  exceedingly,  if  not  to 
remodel  them,  at  least  to  subjoin  to  them  on  all  occasions  a  com- 
mentary of  its  own. 

I  conclude  this  head  with  remarking,  that  if  our  observations 
respecting  the  true  meaning  of  Quakerism,  of  Calvinism,  of  Luther- 
anism,  of  Unitarianism,  be  true,  the  ideas  and  principles  of  each  of 
these  bodies  are  expressed  in  the  forms  of  our  English  Church; 
only  the  system  which  they  have  grafted  upon  these,  and  which 
have  separated  them  from  each  other,  rejected.  The  idea  of  men 
as  constituted  in  the  divine  Word,  of  a  Kingdom  based  upon  that 
constitution,  of  a  Spirit  working  to  bring  hira  into  conformity  with 
it,  of  a  perpet-ual  struggle  with  an  evil  and  sensual  nature,  this  is 
the  idea  of  Quakerism,  and  it  is  the  idea  of  our  Liturgy  in  every 
one  of  its  forms  and  services.  The  idea  of  a  divine  Will  going 
before  all  acts  of  the  human  Will,  the  primary  source  of  all  that 
is  in  eternity,  and  all  that  becomes  in  time,  to  which  every  thing  is 
meant  to  be  in  subjection,  which  can  alone  bring  that  which  has 
rebelled  into  subjection,  to  which  every  creature  must  attribute  all 
the  motions  to  good  which  he  finds  within  him,  the  primary  direc- 
tion of  his  thoughts,  the  power  of  perseverance,  this  is  the  idea  of 
Calvinism,  and  it  is  the  idea  which  is  implied  in  all  the  prayers  of 
our  Litany,  which  is  formally  set  forth  in  the  words  of  our  Articles. 
The  idea  of  man  struggling  with  his  own  evil  nature,  discover- 
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ing  in  it  nothing  but  a  bottomless  pit  of  evil,  grasping  at  a  deliverer, 
finding  that  in  union  with  him  only  is  his  life ;  that  he  is  strong  only 
in  his  strength,  righteous  only  in  his  righteousness ;  this  is  the  idea 
of  Lutheranism,  and  it  is  the  idea  which  is  involved  in  all  our 
prayers  and  Creeds,  which  our  Articles  reassert  in  logical  terms. 
The  idea  of  an  unity  which  lies  beneath  all  other  unity ;  of  a  love 
which  is  the  ground  of  all  other  love,  of  Humanity  as  connected 
with  that  love,  regarded  by  it,  comprehended  in  it,  this  is  the  idea 
which  has  hovered  about  the  mind  of  the  Unitarian,  and  which  he 
has  vainly  attempted  to  comprehend  in  his  system  of  contradictions 
and  denials :  this  idea  is  the  basis  of  our  Liturgy,  our  Articles,  ouf 
Church. 


SECTION  II. 

Does  the  Unirersal  Society  in  England  exist  apart  from  its  Civil  Institattons,  or  m 

union  with  them  ? 

To  this  question  the  answer  is  unanimous. 

The  English  dissenter  affirms  that  the  Church  is  embodied  in  the 
State ;  it  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  Church.  The  modern  civil  Ruler 
says,  that  the  state  is  impeded  in  all  its  operations  by  the  Church ; 
the  Sovereign  is  crowned  by  the  Archbishop,  the  Bishops  as  a  body 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  parliament ;  above  all,  the  greater 
part  of  the  education  of  the  land  is  ecclesiastical.  The  Romanist 
affirms  that  the  Church  has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  a  Catholic 
body  ;  it  is  a  national  body.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions  are  united,  and  this  by  bonds  which 
it  must  require  some  violence  to  break. 

But  when  did  this  union  take  place  1  How  was  it  brought  to 
pass  1  Who  were  the  contractiug  parties  to  it  1  On  all  these  ques- 
tions history  preserves  a  profound  silence.  It  records  no  meeting 
of  Sovereigns  and  Bishops  to  adjust  the  terms  of  the  fellowship  ; 
it  fixes  no  date  at  which  the  Church  began  to  say  it  would  acknow- 
ledge the  state,  or  at  which  the  state  said  it  would  acknowledge  the 
Church.  So  soon  as  we  find  the  Church  in  the  land,  we  find  her 
doing  homage  to  the  civil  powers,  such  as  they  were,  which  ruled 
the  land.  So  soon  as  the  Church  begins  to  exercise  its  own  peculiar 
influence,  the  civil  power  begins  to  feel  that  influence,  and  to  be 
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moulded  by  it.  Then  indeed  we  meet  with  records  of  transactioitt 
between  these  two  bodies,  each  of  which  is  perceived  to  have  its 
distinct  representative,  and  its  peculiar  object,  though  neither  the 
representatives  nor  the  objects  are  defined  by  any  formal  line  of 
separation.  But  these  transactions  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  State,  that  it  will  protect 
the  Church,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  that  it  will  do  certain 
services  for  the  State ;  far  rather  they  are  attempts  by  each,  either 
to  claim  a  portion  of  its  own  province  which  it  supposes  that 
the  other  has  invaded,  or  to  conquer  a  portion  of  that  province 
of  which  the  other  has  hitherto  had  peaceable  possession.  They 
are  such  transactions  as  presuppose  a  real,  though  a  yet  imperfectly 
understood  relation^  not  such  as  could  have  been  produced  by  a 
compact,  or  had  the  least  tendency  to  create  one.  The  Church 
affirms,  that  it  has  a  right  to  assign  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of 
its  own  Bishops ;  the  State  maintains  that  Bishops  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  its  subjects  must  acknowledge  its  paramount  authority.  The 
Church  affirms  that  it  has  a  spiritual  government  altogether  distinct 
from  the  civil  government.  The  State  says  that  the  minister  of  the 
Church  must  submit  like  other  men  to  its  laws  and  its  tribunals. 
Every  impartial  and  thoughtful  reader  of  our  history,  feels  that  there 
is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  each  of  these  pretensions ;  that  Becket 
must  have  been  contending  for  a  principle,  that  Henry  must  have 
been  contending  for  a  principle.  The  resolution  of  our  annalists 
generally  to  choose  favourites,  and^  to  nickname  opponents,  the 
eagerness  of  young  readers  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion  about 
every  matter  in  dispute,  the  obvious  injustice  of  those  (so  called] 
fair  critics,  who  try  both  parties  by  the  standards  of  their  own  time, 
and  of  course  condemn  both,  acquitting  and  exalting  only  them- 
selves and  their  own  wisdom,  may  hinder  us  from  acknowledging 
at  once  and  in  terms,  that  we  are  under  deep  obligations  to  these 
opposing  champions,  and  that  a  higher  power  was  working  out  its 
ends  by  the  help  of  both ;  but  we  all  feel  inwardly,  that  this  is  the 
case,  we  all  unconsciously  express  our  conviction  that  it  is  so  in 
one  set  of  phrases  or  another.  And  we  feel  also  in  a  remarkable 
way,  that  the  history  of  these  struggles  is,  if  not  the  history  of 
England,  yet  the  heart  and  centre  of  it,  whence  more  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  records  of  the  conflicts  between  Kings  and  Barons,  Nor- 
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mans  and  Saxons,  the  old  orders  and  the  new,  than  they  throw  back 
upon  it.  Those  who  have  learnt  that  the  science  of  politics  is  not 
comprehended  in  the  theory  of  representation,  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand what  representation  means,  we  must  first  know  what  there  is 
to  represent,  have  perceived  that  in  these  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
disputes,  lies  the  inward  secret  which  we  have  need  to  investigate 
before  we  can  trace  its  working  on  the  surface  and  in  the  external 
machinery  of  Society. 

So  it  was  before  the  Reformation.  And  what  was  the  Refor- 
mation itself?  Its  opponents  of  both  classes  say  that  it  was  merely 
a  national  movement  ^  Henry  not  Cranmer  was  at  the  root  of  it 
There  was  more  of  politics  in  it  than  of  religion.'  I  should  not 
use  such  language ;  I  do  not  understand  their  distinction  between 
politics  and  religion.  But  I  believe  that  in  their  meaning  they  are 
right.  The  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  the  English  Reformation 
seems  to  be  this,  that  it  was  a  movement  originating  with  the  Sove- 
reign and  not  with  Theologians.  And  therefore  it  was  not  a  new 
movement,  but  one  of  a  series  of  movements.  Not  only  the  con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  made  in  the  days  of  a  rebellious  Sovereign, 
but  the  statutes  of  praemunire,  passed  in  the  time  of  some  of  the 
most  orthodox,  some  of  the  greatest  persecutors  of  Lollardism,  had 
attempted  to  cut  off  the  correspondence  of  the  Church  with  Rome. 
The  difference  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  simply  this,  that  a 
large  body  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  had  been  led  by  their  reli- 
gious feelings  to  desire  that  this  correspondence  should  be  broken 
off;  to  feel  that  the  English  Church  could  not  maintain  its  own 
position  unless  it  became  strictly  national ;  unless  it  abandoned  that 
subjection  to  a  foreign  Bishop,  which  the  state  had  always  wished 
it  to  abandon. 

And  what  has  been  the  state  of  things  since  the  Reformation  1 
It  is  this :  a  number  of  bodies  or  secta  have  gradually  grown  up  in 
the  country,  which  have  affirmed  that  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism were  not  asserted  with  sufficient  boldness  at  our  Reformation. 
We  stopped  short,  it  is  said,  at  a  certain  point  We  retain  much 
of  the  papal  system,  which  the  other  Protestant  nations  have  thrown 
off.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romanists  have  felt  that  the  English 
Reformation  was  more  fatal  to  the  maxim  upon  which  they  were 
habitually  acting,  than  the  reformation  in  any  other  quarter  had 
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.  been.  There  was  a  hope  that  men  might  renounce  a  new  system 
of  opinions  and  adopt  an  old  one.  But  a  Church  which  had  affirm- 
ed the  principle  of  nationality,  which  had  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  sovereign  of  its  own  land,  was,  to  all  appearance,  utterly 
incorrigible.  The  most  earnest  and  intelligent  Jesuits  who  came 
over,  perceived  that  this  was  a  condition  of  things  which  must  be 
changed,  not  merely  by  preaching,  but  by  plotting ;  many  of  them 
believed  that  the  best  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  papal  power 
lay  in  the  triumphs  of  those  sects  which  professed  a  more  vehement 
Protestantism.  Another  curious  point  deserves  to  be  noticed ;  the 
Puritan  body  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  essentially  Calvinistical. 
Calvinism  was  the  principle  of  its  life.  It  was  the  feeling  that  the 
English  Church  was  not  founded  upon  the  Calvinistical  idea  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  earliest  Puritan  movements.  And  yet  we 
imported  the  anti-Calvinistical  doctrine,  which  the  Puritans  after- 
wards identified  with  popery,  from  one  of  the  purely  Protestant 
countries  of  the  Continent.  Nay,  further,  it  was  not  till  we  had  a 
Scottish  king*  upon  the  throne,  a  king  bred  under  Presbyterian 
preachers,  that  we  had  any  connexion  with  this  Arminian  system 
at  all.  It  is  to  this  king  that  we  owe  a  very  marked  change  in 
our  position.  Elizabeth  had  troubled  herself  as  little  as  possible 
about  systems  of  opinion ;  she  had  merely  endeavoured  to  assert 
her  position  as  a  national  sovereign.  James  could  only  look  upon 
every  subject  as  a  schoolman  and  a  pedant.  He  had,  indeed,  one 
living  practical  feeling  ;  he  had  been  disgusted  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian preachers,  and  had  found  that  their  power  practically  interfer- 
ed with  his.  But  he  had  no  sense  of  sympathy  or  connexion  with 
our  Church,  he  only  wished  that  the  Episcopalian  system  should 
prevail  against  the  Presbyterian.  And  this  system,  with  whatever 
belonged  to  it,  was  to  be  established  in  Scotland,  and  maintained 
here  by  the  efforts  of  the  state.  Both  in  Scotland,  therefore,  and 
in  England,  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  spiritual  power  distinct  from 
and  higher  than  the  mere  state  power,  was  called  forth.  In  Scot- 
land this  spiritual  feeling  connected  itself  with  the  national  feeling. 
The  people  revolted  against  the  notion  of  a  prelacy  which  was  im- 
posed upon  them  by  England.  Here,  the  mixture  of  spiritual  with 
national  feelings  in  the  Puritan  produced  some  strange  anomalies. 
The  body  in  the  Commons'  House,  which  had  most  sympathy  with 
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Puritanism,  were  occupied  in  maintaining  the  old  forms  of  the 
national  constitution  against  the  royal  prerogative.  The  Puritan 
clergy  were  raising  their  voices  against  old  national  and  ecclesias- 
tical forms,  and  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  man.  Mixed 
with  these  assertions,  however,  one  can  perceive  in  them  from  the 
first  a  desire  for  a  more  formal  and  systematic  divinity  than  had 
ever  existed  in  England  before.  At  length  they  triumph,  and  it  is 
their  business  to  realize  as  well  as  they  can  their  three  objects,  of 
upholding  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  had  been  asserted  by 
the  Long  Parliament;  the  superiority  of  Christians  to  outward  forms, 
which  had  been  maintained  by  their  preachers  against  Laud  and 
the  Bishops ;  and,  lastly,  the  all  importance  of  a  peculiar  theologi- 
cal system.  The  first  attempt  issued  in  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism  ;  the  second  led  to  the  rise  and  independence  of  the 
different  sects  which  revolted  from  the  stern  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment and  sought  to  maintain  freedom  of  conscience ;  the  last  effort 
was  embodied  in  the  deliberations,  decrees,  catechisms,  committees 
of  triers,  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  It  is  a  grievous  thing  that 
English  Churchmen  should,  from  their  prejudices  and  partialities, 
refuse  to  study  the  history  of  this  remarkable  period  simply  and 
fairly,  looking  at  it  from  all  sides  and  all  points  of  view,  and  labour- 
ing to  do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  all  the  parties  who  were  con- 
cerned in  it.  For  it  is  when  thus  considered,  and  not  when  warped 
into  an  apology  for  some  ecclesiastical  hero,  or  into  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  upon  his  opponents,  that  it  illustrates  and  makes 
manifest  the  essential  relation  between  spiritual  and  civil  life,  and 
the  impossibility  of  destroying  that  relation  by  any  efforts  of  ours, 
however  unfriendly  and  uncomfortable  we  may  make  it. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  had  done  their  best  to  establish  an 
uniformity  of  opinions ;  that  wherein  they  had  left  their  ministers 
free,  was  in  their  modes  of  worship.  The  opposite  principle  had 
been  the  one  hitherto  recognised  in  England.  The  bond  of  national 
fellowship  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  bond  of  worship :  men  who 
had  books  and  leisure  might  occupy  themselves  with  the  study  of 
opinions.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Episcopal  clergy  at  the  Resto- 
ration were  aware  that  this  was  the  question  at  issue  between  them 
and  their  opponents ;  possibly  they  were  not ;  possibly  they  looked 
upon  it  merely  as  a  question  whether  the  nation  should  adopt  a  more 
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or  less  comprehensive  system.    But  if  so,  their  old  habits  were 
stronger  than  their  theories ;  the  state  felt  that  it  could  not  trouble 
itself  about  shades  of  opinion,  but  that  old  forms  of  worship  were 
practical  and  general,  and  there  was  One  over  us  who  saw  further 
than  either  statesmen  or  churchmen.     At  all  events,  this  was  the 
result.    The  act  of  uniformity  in  worship  was  the  substitute  for  the 
efforts  at  a  dogmatic  uniformity,  which  belonged  to  the  genius  of 
Presbyterianism.    The  immediate  effect  of  that  measure,  was  the 
separation  of  the  Puritan  clergy  from  that  which  was  now  again 
recognised  as  the  national  Church.    Then  began  various  stupid 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  silence  them,  or  to  coerce  them 
into  an  union,  mixed  with  various  royal  experiments  at  a  general 
liberty  of  conscience  which  should  include  Romanist  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.    The  resistance  to  these,  marks  the  strong  sense 
of  the  people  and  of  the  parliament  that  Romanism  was  something 
anti-national.    This  feeling  was  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  seven 
Bishops  who  refused  to  read  James's  declaration.    They  believed 
that  the  act  of  the  king  was,  as  it  proved  to  be,  suicidal.     Several 
of  them  could  not,  however,  follow  out  that  principle  to  what  seems 
to  me  its  legitimate  consequence ;  that  when  the  king  did  commit 
his  act  of  legal  suicide  by  deserting  the  country,  he  was  as  one 
lying  under  a  sentence  of  deposition  from  God  himself,  for  having 
violated  the  covenant  by  which  he  held  his  power.     The  Conven- 
tion Parliament  took  that  pious  view  of  the  matter,  and  accordingly 
inquired,  not  what  person  they  might  by  their  own  power  or  in  con- 
formity with  the  people's  will,  choose  into  his  place,  but  who  seemed 
to  be  designated  to  the  office  by  the  providence  of  God.*     At  no 
period,  I  think,  was  the  religious  character  of  the  English  state  more 
distinctly  asserted  than  at  this ;  and  at  no  time  was  it  more  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  asserted.    For  now  was  beginning  that  change 
in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  men,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to 
which  I  adverted  in  my  first  part ;  the  change,  I  mean,  from  the 
notion  of  government  as  grounded  upon  deep  mysterious  principles, 
to  the  notion  of  it  as  the  result  of  mere  commercial  arrangements — 
of  some  imaginary  artificial  compact.     That  this  change  has  been 
productive  of  very  mischievous  effects  to  the  Church  and  the  nation 

*  See  the  celebrated  passage  in  Burke's  Reflections,  wherein  he  replies  to  the 
eermon  of  Dr.  Price  upon  the  subject. 
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of  England,  I  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  remark.  That  it 
has  led  to  any  legislative  acts  which  involve  a  formal  or  a  virtual 
violation  of  the  union  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  bodies, 
I  believe  is  a  notion  which  could  only .  have  become  prevalent 
through  this  very  habit  of  mind.  We  have  supposed  the  Church 
and  the  state  to  be  knit  together  by  some  material  outward  terms 
of  agreement :  we  do  not  know  what  they  are ;  they  may  be  that 
the  state  shall  not  recognize  any  persons  as  its  subjects  who  are  not 
Churchmen ;  in  other  words,  that  it  should  ignore  facts ;  they  may 
therefore  be  violated  by  acts  of  toleration,  repeals  of  test  laws, 
emancipation  of  Romanists.  I  do  not  express  any  opinion  about 
the  policy  of  one  or  other  of  these  measures ;  some  of  them  may 
have  been  inexpedient  measures ;  they  were  all,  I  should  conceive, 
defended  as  well  as  attacked  by  many  feeble  and  imperfect  argu- 
ments. But  I  do  think  that  it  requires  something  far  deeper  and 
more  subtle  than  any  such  measures,  to  destroy  an  union  which  has 
cemented  itself  by  no  human  contrivances,  and  which  exists  in  the 
very  nature  of  things.  By  carelessness,  ignorance,  faithlessness, 
immorality,  we  may  undermine  our  national  life,  and  to  these  perils 
it  is  continually  exposed.  But  the  acts  of  our  legislators  when  they 
are  evil,  are  in  general  but  reflexes  of  something  which  is  evil  in 
the  national  mind,  and  which  legislators  cannot  cx)rrect.  And  in 
general  they  are  better  than  could  at  all  be  expected  from  the  tem- 
per of  those  who  passed  them,  or  of  us  who  criticise  them.  Often- 
times the  very  errors  which  are  in  them,  and  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences to  which  they  lead,  may  become  our  teachers,  and  may  be 
far  more  profitable  to  us  than  the  success  of  our  opposition  to  them 
could  have  been.  And  therefore  I  am  naturhlly  led  from  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  to  that  which  I  proposed  next  to  consider. 


SECTION   III. 


What  is  the  form  of  character  which  belongs  especially  to  Englishmen  ?  to  what  kind  of 

depnTation  is  it  liable  ? 

From  what  I  have  said  already,  it  will  be  evident  to  the  reader 
that  I  believe  the  first  thoughts  of  men  upon  this  subject  to  be  well 
founded.     '  Yoa  Englishmen  are  such  mere  poliHcians/  this  is  the 
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ordinary  complamt  Avhich  foreigners  make  of  us.  '  Alas !  how 
exclusively  we  are  devoted  to  politics/  this  is  our  continual  groan 
concerning  ourselves.  The  proofs  of  the  position  are  manifold— 
none  more  striking  than  those  which  are  supplied  by  men  who  are 
determined  that  they  will  at  all  events  be  exempt  from  the  national 
disease ;  that  they  will  be  artists,  philosophers,  mystics — any  thing 
but  politicians.  Watch  them  well,  and  you  will  see  how  utterly 
impossible  it  is  for  them  to  realize  their  dream ;  how  continually 
some  speculation  about  the  organization  of  society,  some  practical 
effort  to  remodel  it,  mixes  with  their  high  and  serene  contempla- 
tions ;  how  fierce  and  restless  the  contemplators  become,  from  the 
very  effort  to  keep  themselves  from  all  contact  with  the  fever  and 
restlessness  which  they  suppose  to  be  inherent  in  the  English  char- 
acter, and  which  they  know  are  in  their  own.  Other  cases  there 
are,  of  another  kind,  which  confirm  the  same  fact  still  more  re- 
markably. I  have  known  persons  who  possessed  no  practical  tal- 
ent whatever,  all  whose  attempts  at  action  were  of  the  most  ludi- 
crously and  painfully  abortive  kind,  who,  if  they  tried  to  realize 
some  fine  conception  of  their  own,  were  sure  either  to  render  it 
contemptible  by  their  failure,  or  else  very  soon  to  run  into  one  of 
the  old  ruts  from  which  they  had  been  labouring  with  all  their  might 
to  extricate  themselves.  And  yet  such  Englishmen  as  these,  who, 
if  they  have  any  gifts  at  all,  seem  to  be  exclusively  endowed  with 
those  which  are  most  un-English,  feel  themselves  just  as  much 
compelled  to  be. political  and  practical  as  their  countrymen.  They 
find  it  impossible  to  think  unless  they  can  in  some  way  or  other 
connect  their  thoughts  with  action,  and  despairing  of  any  such  al- 
liance in  their  own  persons,  they  try  whether  they  may  not  at  least 
be  able  to  point  out  a  method  of  action  to  others,  aspiring  to  no 
other  fame  than  that  of  the  whetstone  : 

"  acutum 
Redderc  quae  fcrriim  valet,  exsors  ipsa  sccandi." 

But  though  these  arguments  are  very  decisive,  I  cannot  butjthink 
that  there  are  others  which  are  more  cheering.  Why  do  we  turn 
to  the  literature  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  to  that  which 
most  represents  the  genius  of  our  nation,  as  that  which  most  shows 
of  what  we  are  capable  ?  Why  but  because  in  every  department 
it  was  more  historical,  more  political,  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
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since.  Look  at  our  drama,  how  it  draws  its  highest  inspirations 
from  the  old  records  of  our  national  life.  See  how  needful  it  was 
even  for  the  allegorical  poet,  the  singer  of  *  Fairy  Land,'  when 
dealing  with  his  twelve  moral  virtues,  and  the  battles  of  the  inner 
man,  to  interweave  a  history  of  Prince  Arthur,  and  to  confound  the 
image  of  Gloriana  with  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  With  all  their 
dreams  about  poetry,  and  scholarship,  and  philosophy,  how  evident 
it  is  that  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  thoughts  of  Sidney  and  Ra- 
leigh were  occupied  with  policy  and  politics.  What  nation  may 
not  be  able  to  show  profounder  works  in  exegetical  or  dogmatical 
divinity  than  we?  Who  can  hold  our  countrymen  pace,  when 
they  fashion  their  minds  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  according  to 
which  God  has  formed  heavenly,  and  human,  and  natural  creatures  ? 

Hooker's  work  is  the  specimen  of  a  class,  though  certainly  the 
highest  specimen.  And  when  one  considers  it,  and  the  whole  life 
and  character  of  the  man  who  wrote  it,  I  think  we  must  feel  how 
very  little  excuse  lies  in  that  habit  of  mind  which  God  has  bestowed 
upon  us,  for  any  defect  in  meekness  and  gentleness,  in  superiority  to 
the  low  notions  and  canons  of  this  world,  in  converse  with  the  hier- 
archies of  heaven.  I  do  not  wish  to  exalt  this  form  of  character 
above  every  other ;  1  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  better  or  worse  than 
that  which  belongs  to  Frenchmen  or  Germans ;  I  know  only  that  it 
is  ours,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  expanded  into  that  which  is 
most  noble,  as  well  as  of  sinking  into  that  which  is  most  base. 

We  ought  to  contemplate  it  in  both  conditions,  that  we  may  not 
separate  hope  from  humiliation,  that  we  may  know  both  our  respon- 
sibilities and  our  temptations,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  honour 
the  good  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  evil  which  lies  nearest  to  it. — 
Of  that  charity  we  have  need  in  every  part  of  our  history.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  observe  a  tendency  in  the  English  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  a  kind  of  diplomacy  which  one  does  not  like  to 
perceive  in  holy  men,  and  which  it  is  very  easy  to  represent  as  per- 
vading the  whole  of  their  characters,  and  explaining  the  meaning 
of  their  acts.  Presently  after  you  find  them  suffering  with  a  con- 
stancy worthy,  their  detractors  say,  of  heroes,*  we  have  been  used 

*  Wherein  lies  the  distinction  between  a  hero  and  a  martyr  ?  I  should  presume  in  the 
feeling  of  the  first,  that  he  is  acting  by  some  power  and  energy  of  his  own  ;  of  the  latter^ 
that  he  has  to  depend  upon  that  strength  which  is  perfected  in  weakness.    We  may  safely 
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to  believe  and  think,  of  martyrs.  The  political  bias  of  their  mind 
did  not,  I  fancy,  tend  on  the  whole  to  lower  the  tone  of  it,  to  bring 
them  more  helplessly  into  .contact  with  outward  things,  or  to  give 
them  less  faith  in  the  invisible.  Its  main  effect  was  to  lead  them  to 
think  of  Christ's  church,  as  a  Kingdom  rather  than  as  a  system :  in 
the  dust  and  bustle  of  affairs  their  strong  conviction  that  this  king- 
dom was  a  reality  and  not  a  metaphor  may  have  led  them  to  forget 
that  it  is  the  type  of  all  kingdoms,  and  is  not  moulded  after  the 
maxims  of  any  even  of  those  which  confess  it,  and  do  homage  to  it. 
But  in  silence  and  suffering,  this  thought  gave  a  fixedness  and  sub- 
stantiality to  their  faith,  which  even  the  most  devout  schoolmen  are 
seldom  able  to  attain.  They  knew  that  it  was  a  Person  in  whom 
they  were  believing ;  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  death  they  looked  di- 
rectly to  Him  and  not  to  any  dogma  or  system  of  dogmas,  for 
strength  and  consolation. 

That  this  way  of  considering  the  Church  is  an  eminently  Eng- 
lish one,  became  evident  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  might  be 
said  to  characterize  every  class  of  thinkers.  It  was  at  first  less 
marked  in  those  among  whom  one  would  expect  most  of  it,  I  mean 
among  the  Episcopalians ;  for  the  systematic  tendency  had  become 
very  prevalent  through  the  influence  of  James  I.,  and  Laud  especial- 
ly seems  to  have  contracted  it.  His  faults  were  far  more  those  of 
a  schoolmaster*  or  a  collegian,  than  of  an  arrogant  and  usurping 
politician.  And  these  faults  made  him  especially  unable  to  deal 
with  the  energetic  national  impulses  of  that  period.  But  the  sense 
of  the  Church  as  a  kingdom  returned  to  the  Episcopalians  in  their 
hour  of  humiliation.  It  is  this  which  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  Jer- 
emy Taylor,  above  all  other  views.  In  spite  of  his  learning  and 
his  fondness  for  casuistry,  he  could  not  bear  to  contemplate  Chris- 
tianity as  a  system.  He  would  look  upon  it  as  a  life,  but  then  it 
was  a  life  connecting  itself  with  an  order,  and  realized  in  that  kind 
of  dependence  which  a  subject  pays  to  his  sovereign,  rather  than 
that  which  a  pupil  renders  to  his  master.  Therefore  one  may  trace 
a  curions  point  of  sympathy  between  him  and  the  most  extreme 
mystics  and  spiritualists  of  that  age ;  all  spoke  of  a  divine  king- 
appeal  to  the  discourses  and  letters  of  our  Reformers  in  prison,  to  decide  which  feeling  is 
most  characteristic  of  them. 

♦  Mr.  Carlyle  has  made  this  remhrk  in  his  Lectures  on  Hero  Worship. 
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dom,  none  could  be  content  with  any  language  which  did  not  im* 
port  it,  or  with  any  acts  which  did  not  endeavour  to  realise  it  Eren 
Milton,  who  was  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart,  was  in  the  last  age  of  his 
life  as  much  as  in  the  first,  dreaming  of  a  polity.  Atl  men  might 
be  kings  and  priests  in  his  commonwealth,  but  longs  and  priests 
they  were  to  be,  not  professors  and  doctors. 

But  we  must  look  at  another  side  of  the  picture.  When  the 
feeling  of  spiritual  life  and  spiritual  government  decayed,  as  we 
saw  it  did  decay,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  may  fancy  what  an  effect 
must  have  been  produced  upon  a  people,  whose  political  feelings 
were  the  deepest  which  they  hud.  Our  literature  could  not  sep- 
arate itself  from  our  social  life.  It  was  a  mere  mockery  and  pre- 
tence  when  it  tried  to  throw  itself  into  some  Arcadian  condition  of 
things.  It  had  always  been  real  and  homely,  and  such  it  most 
continue  to  be.  But  if  all  realities  had  becKHne  conventions,  if 
what  was  homely  had  become  base,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  necessary  limitations  of  our  best,  and  the  fearful  de- 
basement of  our  worst  literature  during  the  period  between  the 
Revolution  in  England  and  that  in  France.  The  degradation  of  our 
professed  statesmen,  the  loss  of  all  high  ends  in  their  policy,  the 
maxims  and  practices  which  have  made  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
name  and  administration  immortal,  are  all  equally  explicable. 
Still  there  were  indications  of  English  strength,  and  of  the  di- 
rection which  that  strength  naturally  takes.  In  the  physical 
world,  men  are  busy,  either  about  the  mechanism  of  actual  things, 
or  about  God's  laws  and  order.  Either  study  was  most  fitted  to 
the  trtiest  and  noblest  part  of  our  character,  and  here  therefore 
there  were  true  and  worthy  results. 

But  the  commercial  activities,  and  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
this  age,  were  gradually  concentrating  an  immense  population  of 
human  beings  in  our  cities.  Who  were  caring  for  these  1  The 
Church  possessed  some  prelates  of  high  and  even  comprehensive 
views,  many  humble  and  sincere  pastors  in  its  rural  districts; 
many  men  capable  of  thinking  vigorously  respecting  the  moral 
constitution  of  individuals  and  of  society.  In  general,  however,  its 
habit  of  mind  was  too  well  expressed  in  the  theory  of  Warburton 
respecting  the  alliance  of  the  Church  and  State ;  in  the  practice  of 
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stoding  bishops  to  IrelaiiU  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the  English  in- 
terest. It  apparently  possessed  the  means  of  influencing  the  Aris- 
tocracy ;  but  the  Aristocracy  was  commonly  in5<lt;).  It  should  have 
been  able  through  its  less  exalted  membera  to  have  reached  the 
heart  of  the  traditig  classes,  but  tbey  were  chieJly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  dissent;  it  seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  the  nevi-  class  of 
poor  men  was  coming  into  existence.  Undoubtedly  they  were  the 
members  of  the  National  Church  who  first  went  forth  to  evaogelize 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts ;  but  their  movements  were 
regarded  with  any  thing  but  sympathy  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church  j 
no  pains  were  taken  to  give  them  a  right  direction.  Humble  and 
quiet  men  in  country  parisbes  disliked  them  because  they  were  op- 
posed to  the  order  and  regularity  which  had  been  always  associated  in 
their  minds  with  Ihe  idea  of  religion  ;  to  others  tbey  were  odious  be- 
cause they  appealed  to  feelings  which  were  dormant  in  themselves, 
but  which  were  found  to  exist  in  their  flocks.  Then  came  the 
French  revolution,  with  its  terrors  and  warnings.  The  clergy  be- 
gan to  feel  themselves  less  mere  parts  of  an  obsolete  macbineiy 
existing  for  some  unintelligible  purposes;  more  necessary  to  the 
being  of  the  commonwealth.  The  aristocracy  began  to  acknow- 
ledge them  in  that  character.  Their  skepticism  vanished,  and  they 
spoke  of  religion  and  its  teachers  with  much  respect,  as  exerting 
those  influences  of  fear  and  hope,  which  could  alone  make  proper* 
ij  and  government  secure.  Such  was  the  new  tone  which  the  char- 
acter and  patronage  of  George  III.,  and  the  dread  of  French  dis- 
organization, rendered  popular.  One  cannot  call  it  a  very  eleva- 
ted tone.  So  long  as  the  war  lasted,  it  was  mixed  with  much  that 
was  generous  and  patriotic  in  the  upper  classes  of  laymen ;  the  por- 
tion of  the  clergy  who  shared  in  it  became  active  magistrates,  care- 
ful of  their  domestic  and  relative  duties,  zealous  in  defence  of  that 
which  seemed  to  them  old  and  English.  With  these  useful  dispo- 
sitions were  connected  a  tendency  to  maintain  customs  and  practices, 
simply  because  they  did  exist,  and  could  allege  some  moderate  pre- 
scription in  their  favour  ;  an  acquiescence  in  the  maxims  of  society 
even  when  they  seemed  to  he  at  variance  with  the  higher  morality ; 
a  great  impatience  of  enthusiasm  and  mysticism,  and  all  that  can- 
not be  at  once  brought  under  the  rules  of  existing  convention  or  ob- 
vious expediency ;  a  suspicion  of  any   great  efforts  of   active 
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virtue  and  self-sacrifice ;  a  feeling  that  the  Church  is  bound  to 
sympathize  with  the  aristocracy,  and  to  overlook  its  sins,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  good  order  among  the  people ;  a  strong 
sense  of  the  service  which  subjects  owe  their  rulers,  without  any 
corresponding  sense  of  the  service  which  rulers  owe  to  their  sub- 
jects ;  an  incUnation  to  assert  the  privileges  of  clergymen,  chiefly 
by  treating  it  as  a  rudeness  that  any  infidel  notions  should  be 
broached  in  their  presence ;  great  anxiety  for  a  state  encourage- 
ment of  religion  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  it  was  not  likely  to 
thrive,  or  to  enlist  fashion  and  opmion  of  the  world  on  its  side ; 
a  vehement  dislike  of  dissenters,  as  disturbing  the  quietness  and  reg- 
ularity of  society,  and  as  introducing  something  of  vulgarity  into  re- 
ligion ;  a  certain  anger  and  restlessness  at  the  discovery  of  any  new 
doubts  respecting  the  English  Church  or  Christianity,  which  could 
not  at  once  be  removed  by  an  application  of  the  arguments  used  (m 
behalf  of  Establishments  in  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  and  of  the 
Gospel  in  his  Evidences. 

Now  the  spirit  of  this  State  Churchmanship  was  evidently  the 
spirit  of  an  age  of  our  national  Church,  not  of  the  Chiwch  itself 
That  continued  to  express  itself  in  the  Liturgy ;  and  when  it  required 
a  dogmatical  language,  in  the  Articles.  The  younger  and  more 
active  members  of  the  Church  soon  became  conscious  of  the  contra* 
diction.  They  began  to  seek  for  some  System  which  should  be  a 
refuge  from  the  dreariness  of  political  Anglicanism.  What  they 
have  found  is  our  next  inquiry. 


I.  'See!*  exclaims  the  liberal,  taking  his  view  of  this  English 
orthodoxy  from  that  side  oo  which  it  presents  itself  as  the  antago- 
nist of  change  and  improvement, '  see  what  a  hopeless  class  of  peo- 
ple these  old  pillars  of  the  Church  are !  How  can  it  stand  if  it  is 
to  be  supported  by  such  maxims  as  these  1  la  not  every  thing 
moving  about  as,  and  can  we  determine  to  remain  stationary  t 
Opinions  upon  every  subject  are  undergoing  revolution,  and  we 
think  that  our  Articles  and  Formularies  can  be  kept  as  tbey  are ! 
Hov  can  you  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  perceive  tiiat  the  Dissenters 
mil  grow  upon  ns,  and  ultimately  overwhelm  us,  unless  we  discover 
seme  scheme  for  comprehending  Ihem  ?  And  then,  there  is  that 
bodly  of  Romanists  in  the  midst  of  us;  why  are  you  determined  to 
look  upon  them  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  days  of  Gregory  the 
seventh  or  Innocent  the  third  ?  Why  not  make  them  your  friends, 
by  assuming  that  tbey  are  so  t  Why  not  throw  overboard  your 
prejudices,  and  enter  at  once  and  heartily  into  the  spirit  of 
the  age  V 

S.  In  quite  other  language  did  the  Evangelical  complain  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  members  of  the  old  school ;  *  They  have 
lost  sight  of  all  spiritual  influences  and  realities :  a  dry  notion  of 
htiman  merit  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  thoughts  and  teachings. 
They  expect  men  to  get  to  heaven  by  being  baptized,  and  by  lead- 
ing good  and  respectable  lives ;  the  principle  of  faith  b  forgotten 
altogether.  The  power  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  message  of  peace  to 
man,  is  not  felt  or  regarded.  Another  bond  of  union  than  that  of 
spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ  is  set  up ;  hence  holy  Dissenters  are 
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denounced,  ungodly  Churchmen  fraternized  with.  Restore  the 
doctrines  of  our  Articles ;  preach  the  Go^l  in  season  and  out  of 
season ;  this  is  the  only  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  things 
among  us,  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  which  the  bdifference  of  the 
last  age  has  produced.' 

3.  '  Alas !'  cry  those  members  of  the  English  Church  who  wish 
to  be  called  catholics,  ^  miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.  It  is  true 
that  our  English  orthodoxy  is  very  bad ;  you  liberals  and  evangeli- 
cals will  introduce  something  which  is  a  thousandfold  worse.  The 
error  of  those  whom  you  attack  is,  that  they  thought  they  were 
members  of  a  nation  rather  than  members  of  a  Church ;  that  they 
were  to  follow  the  maxims  of  their  own  day,  and  not  recall  the 
maxims  of  better  days ;  that  thciy  were  to  look  up  to  the  State  as 
their  guide  and  authority,  instead  of  feeling  that  the  state  has  an 
object  altogether  different  from  ours,  that  at  certain  happy  mo- 
ments, under  some  godly  princes,  it  may  conform  itself  to  our 
teachings,  but  that  habitually,  and  at  this  time  above  all  others, 
it  is  our  jealous  foe,  and  aspires  to  be  our  tyrant.  The  Church  is  a 
body  which  may  combine  with  a  State,  or  rather,  submit  to  it,  but 
which  has  no  natural  connexion  with  it.  It  has  divine  sacraments, 
an  apostolic  order,  a  power  of  binding  and  loosing ;  the  practice 
and  rules  of  the  age  of  the  Fathers  are  her  model,  to  these  she  must 
be  ever  seeking  to  adapt  herself.  She  must  reject  communion  with 
the  Dissenters  in  this  country,  not  because  they  want  the  privileges 
of  the  state,  but  because  they  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  uni- 
versal Church ;  renouncing  her  orders — counterfeiting  her  sacra- 
ments. She  must,  in  like  manner,  repudiate  those  Protestants 
abroad  who  have  separated  from  and  abandoned  the  succession ; 
she  must  aspire  after  union  with  the  orthodox  Greeks  and  Latins, 
but  must  be  content  to  wait  till  we  or  they  are  prepared  for  this 
union.  At  home  we  must  labour  to  assert  the  worth  of  sacraments, 
to  introduce  discipline  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  baptismal  puri- 
ty in  our  children,  and  givmg  repentance  to  those  who  have  lost  it; 
of  cutting  off  those  who  hold  schismatical  or  heretical  notions  under 
the  garb  of  Churchmen.  We  must  stir  men  up  to  a  more  exact 
and  religious  life,  encourage  them  to  do  good  works,  and  to  expect 
heavenly  rewards  for  them.  We  must  urge  our  disciples  to  retire* 
ment  from  the  world,  to  penances  and  mortifications;  we  mum 
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preach  repentance  cs  Ihe  only  way  of  recovering  the  privileges  of 
Churchmen,  which  were  given  once,  but  which  most  men  lose 
through  sio}  we  must  tiiscounteiiance  every  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  except  in  the  matter  of  choosing  teachers;  we  must 
advise  our  disciples  to  be  content  with  probable  conclusions,  as 
all  that  faith  requires,  and  bid  them  leave  certainties  to  men 
of  science.' 


SECTION  II. 
SjrIlciD*,  uld  OD  our  Posi 


Thbsb  are  the  main  outlines  of  the  three  systems  which  ofTer 
themselves  to  the  deliberation  of  the  young  English  theologian  in 
the  present  day.  He  is  told  by  the  supporters  of  each  that  he  most 
embrace  one  or  other  of  ihera-  All  his  attempts  to  incorporate  them 
mto  each  other  have  been  very  vain.  It  seems  prodigious  arro- 
gance to  invent  a  scheme  of  his  own.  He  feels  that  he  cannot  fal! 
back  ujinu  the  old  Stale  Cliurchmanship. 

This  fear  of  arrogance  is  surely  one  which  we  ought  to  encour- 
age in  ourselves,  and  in  every  other  person.  If  we  had  more 
humility,  we  should  probably  have  much  fewer  difficulties  to  en- 
counter than  we  have.  And  therefoie  1  would  say,  if  I  had  Hny 
chance  of  being  heard.  Let  us  try  by  all  means  to  be  humble.  And 
that  we  may  not  be  otherwise,  do  not  let  us  hastily  set  ourselves  up 
to  condemn  any  of  these  systems,  or  those  who  propound  them. 
Our  consciences,  I  believe,  have  told  us  from  time  to  time  that  there 
is  something  in  each  of  them  which  we  ought  not  to  reject.  Let  us 
not  reject  it.  But  we  may  hnd,  that  there  is  a  divine  harmony,  of 
which  the  living  principle  in  each  of  these  systems  forms  one  note, 
of  which  the  systems  themselves  are  a  disturbance  and  a  violation. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  case  in  our  previous  inquiries  respecting 
Protestant  bodies  and  the  Catholic  Church ;  let  us  see  whether  our 
own  national  Church  presents  an  exception  to  the  rule,  or  an  illus- 
tration of  it. 

1.  How  much  does  every  true  heart  respond  to  that  assertion  of 
the  Liberal,  that  if  our  Church  indeed  be  a  living  body,  it  cannot  be 
tied  down  by  tbe  system  of  a  particular  age,  it  must  have  an  expan- 
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sive  power,  it  must  breathe  and  move ;  it  must  be  able  to  throw  off 
the  results  of  partial  experiences,  it  must  be  able  to  profit  by  all 
new  experiences.  With  what  sympathy  do  we  listen  to  him,  when 
he  says  that  the  Church  is  meant  to  comprehend  and  not  to  exclude  > 
that  neither  Protestant  Dissenters  nor  Romish  Dissenters  should  be 
out  of  the  range  of  its  sympathies,  or  should  be  prohibited  from 
sharing  in  any  portion  of  its  benefits.  And,  now,  how  would  he 
accomplish  his  beautiful  conception  t  He  proposes  to  us  that  we 
should  abandon  the  prayers  which  we  have  derived  from  ages  gone 
by,  and  the  Articles  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  or  he  would  have  us  adapt  these  to  the  maxims  of  our  own 
time.  But  what  if  those  "Prayers  should  be  the  very  means  by 
which  we  have  been  preserved  from  the  bondage  to  particular 
modes  and  habits  of  feeling,  when  they  have  been  threatening  to 
hold  us  fast  ?  What  if  those  Articles  have  kept  us  from  sinking 
into  a  particular  theological  system,  and  have  compelled  us  to  feel 
that  there  were  two  sides  of  truth,  neither  of  which  could  be  assert- 
ed to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  ?  What,  if  the  abandonment  either 
of  the  Prayers  or  the  Articles,  or  the  reduction  of  them  to  our  own 
present  standards  of  thought,  should  bring  the  Church  into  the  most 
flat  and  hopeless  monotony,  should  so  level  her  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  divorce  her  from  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture, that  all  expansion  would  for  ever  be  impossible  7  Again, 
how  would  he  accomplish  his  projects  of  comprehension?  He 
would  take  away  this  and  that  thing  about  which  we  and  the  Dis- 
senters differ,  till  at  last  he  discovered  a  few  common  principles 
upon  which  we  might  all  agree.  But  what,  if  the  peculiar  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  each  class  of  Dissenters,  be  those  in  which  their 
roost  living  feelings  are  expressed  1  What,  if  all  plans  of  compre- 
hension have  failed,  just  because  the  best  and  most  earnest  men 
were  those  who  saw  most  the  importance  of  that  which  was  to  be 
given  up  ?  If  these  suppositions  should  be  true,  we  must  look 
somewhere  else  than  to  a  liberal  system,  to  produce  the  effects  which 
Liberals  have  dreamed  of. 

2.  With  what  truth  and  power  do  the  words  of  the  evangelicals 
come  home  to  us ;  that  the  loss  of  faith  was  the  great  misery  of  the 
last  age;  that  outward  acts  usurped  the  place  of  life-giving 
principles ;  and  that,  therefore,  outward  acts  were  poor  and  dead ; 
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that  if  a  vital  glow  were  restored  to  any  part  of  the  Church  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  it  came  from  the  feeling  that  God  had 
interfered  on  behalf  of  bis  creatures,  and  was  interfering  on  behalf 
of  them  still ;  that  there  is  a  real  relation  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator ;  that  there  is  a  real  power  coming  forth  from  the 
Creator  to  succour  his  creatures,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  his  wilL 
What  mighty  words  are  these !  how  important  it  must  be,  as  the 
evangelical  says,  that  all  xnen  should  hear  them,  and  be  brought  to 
act  upon  the  conviction  of  their  truth ! 

And  how  is  this  hope  to  be  realized  1  Go  forth  and  tell  men, 
that  their  baptism  is  not  an  admission  into  the  privileges  of  God's 
^iritual  Church ;  that  they  are  not  to  take  this  sign  as  a  warrant 
of  their  right  to  call  themselves  members  of  Christ,  and  to  pray  to 
God  as  their  Father  in  Him.  Go  and  tell  them  that  they  are  not 
in  a  real  relation  with  God,  but  only  in  a  nominal  one ;  go  and  tell 
them  that  if  they  are  ever  to  enter  into  that  relation  they  must 
bring  themselves  into  it  by  an  act  of  faith,  or  else  wait  till  an 
angel  comes  down  and  troubles  the  waters ;  go  and  tell  them  that 
the  Ecuharist  is  not  a  real  bond  between  Christ  and  his  members, 
but  only  a  picture  or  likeness,  which,  by  a  violent  act  of  our  will, 
we  may  turn  into  a  reality ;  go  and  make  these  comfortable  de- 
clarations to  men,  and  mix  them  well  with  denunciations  of  other 
men  for  not  preaching  the  Gospel ;  thus  you  will  fulfil  God's  com- 
mission, thus  you  will  reform  a  corrupt  and  sinful  land. 

3.  What  a  charm  lies  in  the  words  of  the  propounders  of  the 
Catholic  system ;  that  there  is  indeed  a  Church  in  the  world,  which 
God  himself  has  established ;  that  He  has  not  left  it  to  the  faith 
and  feelings  and  notions  of  men ;  that  He  has  given  us  permanent 
signs  of  its  existence ;  that  He  has  not  left  us  to  find  our  way  into 
it,  but  has  himself  taken  us  into  it ;  that  being  in  it  we  are  under 
his  own  guidance  and  discipline ;  that  we  are  not  bound  to  prove 
ourselves  members  of  it,  by  tests  which  exclude  others  who  share 
the  same  privileges  with  us ;  that  we  are  not  bound  to  form  our- 
selves into  circles  and  parties  and  coteries ;  that  we  belong  to  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  and  need  not  seek  for  another.  What  good 
tidings,  amidst  all  the  confusions  of  our  political  parties,  to  hear 
that  we  are  not  the  slaves  of  any  of  them ;  that  we  can  do 
without  the  State's  money,  or  the  State's  sword ;  that  we  have 
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powers  of  our  own,  which  the  state  did  not  give  nor  can  take 
away. 

And  as  to  practical  matters,  how  evidently  true  we  feel  the 
assertion  to  be,  that  men  ought  to  be  called  to  repentance,  and  to 
do  good  works,  and  to  restrain  themselves,  and  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  God.  How  clear  it  seems,  that  the  evangelicals,  though  they 
may  wish  most  heartily  to  press  these  duties  upon  their  flocks,  are 
practically  unable  to  do  so ;  that  they  cannot  bid  the  members  of 
their  congregations  generally,  *  Arise  and  go  to  their  Father,'  be- 
cause they  will  only  allow  that  a  portion  of  them  may  call  God 
their  Father ;  and  because  that  portion  of  them,  according  to  their 
doctrine,  has  already  repented  and  turned  to  God  ;  that  they  can- 
not call  the  members  of  their  congregation  generally  to  do  holy 
acts  from  holy  principles,  because  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
majority  of  them  have  received  the  Spirit,  from  whom  all  holy  de- 
sires and  just  works  must  proceed. 

But  how  great  then  must  be  our  confusion  and  dismay,  when 
we  discover  that  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  of  good  works, 
is  just  as  impossible,  upon  the  Catholic  system,  as  upon  the  evan- 
gelical ',  that  the  congregations  of  the  one  are  to  be  treated  prac- 
tically as  if  they  had  lost  their  baptismal  rights,  just  as  the  congre- 
gations of  the  others  are  to  be  treated  as  if  they  had  never  ob- 
tained them  ;  that  repentance  and  moral  discipline  are  to  be  held 
forth  as  the  possible  means  of  recovering  a  treasure,  not  as  the 
fruit  of  shame  for  the  past,  and  precaution  against  the  future  abuse 
of  it ;  that  exhortations  to  good  works,  therefore,  must  of  necessity 
take  a  selfish  form,  and  be  confirmed  by  selfish  sanctions.  After 
all  those  splendid  assurances,  that  the  Church  really  exists,  and 
that  it  is  endowed  with  such  mighty  powers,  how  grievous  it  is  to 
find  the  most  strange  uncertainty  about  the  terms  under  which  she 
exists ;  whether  only  as  a  splendid  dream,  whereof  the  record  is 
preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  which  may  some  day 
be  realized;  or  as  a  potentiality,  which  was  made  a  fact  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  or,  lastly,  as 
an  invisible  equatorial  line  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism ; 
a  line,  of  which  some  dim  traces  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  dis- 
covered, with  the  help  of  powerful  glasses,  in  our  English  history, 
but  which  has  gradually  been  lost  in  the  dark  ground  upon  one 
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side  of  it.  And,  finally,  to  men  who  had  felt  the  intolerable  pride, 
and  the  real  slavery  of  those  notions  about  private  judgment,  which 
have  been  of  lale  current  among  us,  how  painful  is  the  discoTery, 
that  these  Catholic  denounc:Grs  of  it  do  in  fact  justify  the  most  ex- 
travagant, self-conceited,  and  unreasonable  use  which  has  eTet 
been  made  of  it ;  and  only  condemn  it  when  it  has  lost  its  evil 
character,  and  is  actually  exercised  under  moral  discipline  and 
government.  For  what  can  be  more  subversive  of  all  order  and 
government,  what  so  direct  an  outrage  upon  fact,  as  the  assertion, 
that  men  in  general  are  left  to  choose  their  teachers  ?  And  what 
80  subversive  of  the  very  idea  of  a  teacher,  as  the  notion  that  he  is 
not  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  judgment  of  his  pupil,  but  only  to 
pour  into  him  certain  notions  of  his  own  ?  The  very  arrogance 
from  which  we  wish  to  deliver  men,  is  the  notion  that  they  are  not 
to  receive  the  teachers,  the  parents,  judges,  pastors,  whom  God  has 
set  over  them.  The  very  hope  we  wish  to  encourage  in  (hem  i^ 
that  if  they  receive  humbly  the  light  which  is  vouchsafed  to  them, 
it  will  be  increased  to  them  more  and  more,  till  they  are  brought 
into  the  perfect  day. 

And,  lastly,  the  dogma  respecting  probable  evidence,  which 
the  Catholic  school  makes  the  foundation  of  tbeir  inteUectual,  as 
the  dogma  of  baptismal  purity  is  the  foundation  of  their  moral 
teaching,  seems  to  contain  the  very  virus  of  that  skepticism  which 
they  denounce  in  the  Liberal.  The  Liberal  says,  '  Nothing  is  cer- 
tain in  morals  i  one  opinion  may  be  less  mischievous  or  more 
plausible  than  another ;  but,  as  to  the  thing  which  dogmatists  call 
(ru/A,  sensible  men,  who  know  any  thing  of  history,  have  discarded 
the  dream  of  it  altogether.'  And  what  says  our  English  Catholic: 
'  We  admit  nothing  is  certain  in  morals ;  but  then  we  do  not  want 
certainty.  We  are  so  faithful  and  submis^ve  that  we  are  contrat 
with  appearances  and  likelihoods ;  we  receive  what  we  are  told  hy 
the  authority  which  we  have  determined  to  be  on  the  whole  the 
best  God  has  not  willed  that  we  should  have  more  light.*  I  ap- 
peal to  the  conscience  of  mankind  against  this  language.  l>o  we 
not  mean  when  we  use  the  awful  name  of  God,  '  The  Being,  He 
who  IS  V  If  there  be  no  certainty,  how  dare  we  take  that  name 
into  our  lips?  Are  not  the  very  words,  "I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,"  an  assertion  that  there  is  something  fixed  and 
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eternal  upon  which  the  pillars  of  the  universe  rest  1  Do  not  the 
next  words  mean,  *  He  who  Is  has  revealed  Himself  to  us  ?  We 
are  not  to  live  upon  probabilities  and  plausibilities.  He  who  is 
Truth  does  wish  that  we  should  know  the  truth,  and  that  the  truth 
should  mdke  us  free  V  I  do  therefore  say,  that  this  system,  so  far 
as  it  stands  upon  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  begins  in  skepticism, 
and  that  in  skepticism  it  must  terminate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  charged  the  authors  of  these 
systems  with  the  tendencies  which  they  commonly  impute  to  each 
other.  I  have  not  said  that  the  Liberal  wishes  to  substitute  Ration- 
alism for  Orthodoxy ;  that  the  Evangelical  wishes  to  establish  the 
principle  of  Dissent ;  that  the  Catholic  systematizer  wishes  to  intro- 
duce Popery.  My  charge  against  each  is,  that  he  defeats  his  own 
object.  As  to  the  question  how  far  these  diflferent  accusations  are 
true,  I  should  be  obliged  in  many  cases  to  give  a  double  answer  in 
order  to  make  myself  intelligible.  I  can  quite  understand  that  each 
of  these  parties  believes  the  clear  and  strong  assertion  of  its  own 
principle  to  be  the  best  preservative  against  the  very  evil  which  it 
is  supposed  to  favour.  And  I  think  this  is  a  true  and  reasonable 
opinion.^  I  think  the  Liberal  has  a  right  to  say,  'Recognise  the 
idea  of  Rationalism  in  the  Church,  and  it  will  not  assert  itself  out 
of  the  Church  in  the  form  of  Infidelity.'  That  the  Evangelical  has 
a  right  to  say,  '  Recognise  the  idea  of  personal  faith  as  the  condi- 
tion of  Christian  fellowship  in  the  Church,  and  it  will  not  assert  it- 
self in  the  form  of  Dissent  out  of  the  Church.'  I  think  the  Catho- 
lic has  a  right  to  say,  '  Recognise  the  idea  of  Catholicism  in  your 
Church,  and  it  will  not  assert  itself  out  of  the  Church  in  the  form 
of  Romanism.'  But  while  I  acknowledge  this,  and  therefore  can 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  disappointment  and  indignation  which 
each  in  turn  experiences  when  he  finds  that  his  purpose  is  not  un- 
derstood, I  must  say  also,  that  it  seems  to  me  evident  both  from  facts 
and  reason,  that  each  of  these  principles,  when  it  is  worked  into  a 
system,  does  become  fairly  obnoxious  to  the  complaint  of  those  who 
denounce  it  most  vehemently.  I  cannot  see  what  Church  Liberal- 
ism reduced  to  a  System  is,  but  the  denial  of  any  thing  as  given  to 
men  either  in  the  shape  of  Tradition  or  Revelation ;  what  Church 
Evangelicalism  reduced  to  a  System  is,  but  the  denial  of  the  very 
idea  of  Church  fellowship  or  Unity,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a 
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ctmiUnatioii  of  individual  units ;  what  Catholicism  reduced  to  i 
System  is,  but  Romanism ;  that  is  to  say,  the  direct  denial  of  tht 
distinction  of  National  Churches,  and  the  imphcit  denial  of  the 
Church  as  a  spiritual  body  holding  a  spiritual  Head.  And  it  secnu 
to  me  a  false  way  of  speaking,  to  say  that  each  of  these  *sys(emx  ii 
good  in  moderation,  but  when  pushed  to  its  extreme  is  bad.  1  do 
not  tbink  the  system  is  the  extension  or  expansion  of  the  principlr, 
but  its  limitation  and  contradiction,  I  do  not  see  how  the  principle 
can  be  carried  too  far.  1  do  not  see  how  any  tbing  can  be  done 
towards  the  formation  of  the  System,  without  introducing  a  seed  of 
evil  which  must  germinate  till  it  produces  all  its  natural  fruits. 

I  have  written  very  much  in  vain,  if  I  have  not  yet  explained 
why  I  suppose  this  must  be  the  case.  These  systems,  Protestant, 
Romish,  English,  seem  to  me  each  to  bear  witness  of  the  existence 
of  a  Divine  Order;  each  to  be  a  miserable,  partial,  human  substi> 
tute  for  it  In  every  country  therefore,  I  should  desire  to  see  men 
emancipated  from  the  chains  which  they  have  made  for  themselv», 
and  entering  into  the  freedom  of  God's  Church.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  that  in  England  we  have  a  clears  witness  than  there  is  any- 
"where,  of  our  right  to  this  emancipation,  and  of  the  way  io  whidt 
it  may  be  effected.  This  system  building  is  not  natural  to  us.  We 
have  evils  which  are  natural  to  us,  and  against  which,  we  have  to 
be  continually  on  our  guard.  But  tint  is  an  exotic  product :  one 
of  the  charges  which  the  Liberal  and  Evangelical  and  Catholic  sys- 
tematizers  make  against  our  native  English  divines  is,  that  they 
have  little  understanding  of  any  systems ;  that  they  go  on  in  a  bliDd 
mechanical  course,  merely  caring  to  keep  their  places  and  do  thor 
work.  And  yet  the  members  of  all  these  parties  are  continually 
giving  proof,  when  they  are  not  occupied  with  actual  controTosiei, 
that  they  feel  this  maxim  of  "  keeping  their  places,  and  doing  their 
work,"  to  be  not  a  low  or  grovelling  one ;  hut  one  which  their  con- 
sciences testify  in  favour  of,  and  to  whidi  they  would  wi^,  if  ibej 
could,  to  conform  themselves.  As  they  become  more  aged  and 
holy,  more  disciplined  by  affliction,  more  apprehensive  of  God'i 
will  and  of  the  ends  which  they  are  to  seek,  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  old-fashioned  notion,  which  struck  them  as  so  vulgar  and  earthy 
in  thar  youth,  is  more  and  more  acknowledged  to  be  one  high  io 
ils  origin,  and  difficult  to  its  realizatioD.    An  old  systematizer  io 
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England  is  a  Tery  rare  spectacle  indeed.    There  is  either  a  gravi- 
tation into  some  lower  region,  or  an  ascent  into  some  higher  one; 
either  a  fall  out  of  the  middle  air  of  speculations  to  our  mother 
ckxis ;  or  a  clear  perception  that  the  heavenly  things  are  substan- 
tial, and  that  in  the  solid  earth  and  not  in  the  clouds,  we  are  to  find 
the  images  of  them.     I  should  be  very  presumptuous  if  I  spoke  to 
siich  men,  except  in  the  language  of  deference  and  humility,  be- 
seeching them  not  to  make  us  that  which  they  have  ceased  to  be 
themselves;  not  to  let  us  fancy  from  their  words  that  they  belong 
ta  schools  and  parties,  when  we  know  that  in  their  closets  and  in 
their  lives  they  must  be  renouncing  them  all.    It  is  from  the  ranks 
of  young  men  that  these  parties  will  be  recruited.    They  want,  as 
they  say,  principles  and  ideas.    They  cannot  move  on  in  the  line  of 
mere  practical  business  and  exertion.    They  must  know  why  they 
act  and  what  is  the  end  of  action,  or  they  will  not  act  at  all.    I 
think  I  am  as  sensible  of  this  necessity  as  they  can  be ;  and  sensi- 
ble too,  how  little  their  elders  are  able  to  sympathize  in  the  want, 
or  to  satisfy  it.     Nay,  I  think  I  can  see  further,  that  unless  we  who 
are  younger  do  earnestly  seek  after  principles  and  grounds  of  action^ 
we  must  sink  into  the  monotony  of  the  last  century,  or  into  a  far 
worse  state  than  that.     I  believe  the  great  principles,  which  each 
of  these  systems  has  developed,  have  been  made  known  to  us  for 
the  wisest  purposes.     But  then  I  think  that  they  are  the  sap  which 
is  to  invigorate  and  restore  the  oak  trunk  which  has  been  standing 
for  so  many  ages  on  our  soil,  and  that  the  seedlings  which  they 
themselves  have  sent  forth,  are  of  a  poor,  weak,  tortuous  growth, 
not  capable  of  resisting  any  tempest.     I  do  not  urge  the  young  Eng- 
lish student  to  make  light  of  these  principles;  I  say  he  cannot  with 
safety  make  light  of  any  one  of  them.     All  belong  to  hiro,  he  has 
need  of  them  all ;  but  I  beseech  him  to  consider  solemnly,  and  as 
in  the  presence  of  Grod,  whether  he  may  lawfully  do  any  acts  which 
imply  that  he  adopts  one  of  the  systems  in  which  these  principles 
are  buried,  and  whether  he  dares  to  fraternize  with  any  parties,  as 
parties,  which  profess  them. 

He  will  be  told,  of  course,  that  to  stand  aloof  from  them  is 
practically  impossible ;  that  to  attempt  it  is  an  act  of  self-conceit 
and  self-will ;  that  he  is  an  Eclectic  or  a  Syncretist ;  that  in  a 
short  time  if  he  perseveres  in  bis  determination  he  will  throw  off 
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his  failh  altogether.  To  the  first  charge  he  may  reply,  thai  it  can- 
not be  impo^ible  for  an  Englishman  to  be  that  which  it  Ulht 
naturul  bias  of  an  Engllsbmao,  not  under  some  peculiar  inlluetite, 
to  be.  To  the  second  he  will  answer,  that  instead  of  rejecting  tbe 
iiiHtructions  of  his  parents  aoti  teachers,  he  is  seeking  to  hold  than 
fast-  Possibly  they  belong  to  a  particular  school.  His  first  im- 
pulse on  beginning  to  think,  is  to  emancipate  himself  from  their 
notions,  to  choose  new  teachers,  to  adopt  the  system  which  is  iao« 
opposite  to  that  of  his  education.  Those  who  beseech  not  to  join  » 
party  say,  '  By  no  means  do  this ;  the  notions  which  you  hare 
learnt  must  not  be  abandoned ;  there  is  a  truth  in  them  which  you 
must  have  ;  never  let  them  go  till  you  have  made  yourself  master 
of  it ;  when  you  are  master  of  it,  do  what  you  like  with  the  sys- 
tem; you  will  love  those  who  taught  it  you  more  than  you  ever 
did ;  you  will  only  not  suffer  their  teachings  to  keep  jou  separate 
from  men  whom  you  ought  also  to  love,'  The  accusation  of  Eclec* 
ttcism  or  Syncretism  it  is  better  not  to  notice  at  all ;  nine  out  often 
persons  who  use  the  words,  do  not  know  what  ihey  mean ;  they 
are  meicly  bugbears  to  frij;blf  ii  children  with  :  ihe  tenth  man  who 
does  know,  will  understand  that  he  who  endeavours  to  substitute  a 
Church  for  systems,  must  regard  with  most  dread  and  suspicion  the 
attempt  at  a  complete,  all-comprehending  system.  Hating  all 
systems,  he  bates  those  most  which  are  most  perfect,  because  in 
them  there  ate  tbe  fewest  crannies  and  crevices  through  which  tbe 
light  and  air  of  heaven  may  enter.  He  hates  the  Romish  system 
more  than  all  Protestant  systems,  because  the  latter  are  inconsist- 
ent and  fragmentary,  the  former  is  all-embracing  and  satisfactory, 
therefore  more  lifeless,  inhuman,  godless.  As  to  the  fear  of  )m 
losing  his  faitb.when  he  has  thrown  down  the  party  walls  which  have 
been  raised  for  the  defence  of  it,  he  may  venture  to  stand  the  risk. 
If  his  faith  he  in  tbe  doctrines  of  men  and  not  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  the  sooner  it  falls  the  better.  If  it  he  in  Him  whose  name  ii 
Truth,  to  Him  be  the  care  of  it  committed.  We  believe  that  bit 
sentence  has  gone  forth  against  systems  and  parties :  we  do  not  be 
lieve  that  he  has  recalled  the  words,  'None  who  tnisteth  in  Me 
shall  be  confounded.' 

I  am  sure  our  responsibility  in  this  matter  is  becoming  more 
wdghty  every  day.    I  have  said  that  these  systemB  oie  not  nalunl 
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to  US.  But  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  not  able  to  assimilate , 
themselves  with  our  most  characteristic  tendencies.  Elsew  here  the 
defenders  of  a  system  may  merely  form  a  sclioal.  In  England,  be- 
cause by  constitution  we  are  politicians  and  not  systematizers,  they 
must  form  a  party.  The  moment  we  have  adopted  a  peculiar  the- 
ory we  begin  to  organize.  We  have  our  flags  and  our  watchwords, 
our  chiefs  and  our  subordinates.  All  the  generous  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  courage,  of  readiness  to  support  a  friend,  of  unwillingness 
to  desert  him  when  he  has  done  some  unpopular  act,  bind  us  to  one 
and  another  maxim  which  our  leaders  or  allies  have  put  forth,  even 
though  there  is  nothing  in  our  own  minds  which  answers  to  it ;  we 
throw  the  feelings  befitting  men  of  action  and  soldiers,  into  the  de- 
fence of  propositions  which  have  been  worked  out  by  the  most  dry 
school  logic.  Thus  personality  necessarily  enters  into  all  our 
solemnest  discussions.  A  noble  symptom  of  what  we  ought  to  be ! 
a  miserable  effect  when  we  are  striving  to  make  ourselves  some- 
thing else !  The  respectable  champions  on  each  side  ask,  and  ask 
again,  why  they  should  be  treated  with  harshness  and  malignity, 
for  maintaining  principles  which  they  believe  in  their  hearts  to  be 
charitable  and  true.  Immediately  after  their  Newspapers  and  Re- 
views are  seen  generously  striving  that  no  other  party  shall  have 
the  stigma  of  being  more  unfair  and  libellous  than  their  own.  What 
seems  to  me  worse  and  more  grievous  still — all,  whether  they  are 
capable  of  understanding  systems  or  not,  are  expected  to  enlist  in 
one  of  these  parties,  and  to  bear  its  name.  The  poor  must  be 
instructed  in  penny  tracts  to  call  such  a  man  a  Papist,  or  such  a 
man  a  Low  Churchman.  Our  children  must  become  polemics  be- 
fore they  can  repeat  their  catechism ;  and*  the  members  of  that  sex 
which  exists  to  pacify  and  harmonize  society,  to  be  a  witness 
against  our  cold  logical  habits  of  thought,  to  teach  us  the  worth  of 
things  above  words,  must  talk  about  opinions,  imitate  our  discords, 
pollute  their  minds  if  not  their  lips  with  the  ribaldry  which  we  think 
it  a  part  of  our  Christian  duty  and  profession  to  indulge  against 
those  who  are  called  by  the  same  name,  and  partake  of  the  same 
sacraments  with  us.  Surely  such  a  state  of  things  must  bring  down 
heavy  judgments  upon  our  Church  and  land,  and  therefore  every 
one  ought  to  consider  whether  he  will  make  himself  an  accessory 
to  the  sin,  whether  he  can  do  nothing  to  avert  the  punishment 
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I  am  aware  how  much  pains  the  deftnders  of  parly  have 
taken,  to  engage  the  practical  feelings  of  Englishmen  on  their 
side.  They  have  said, '  Lei  theorists  talk  what  they  will,  the  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  act,  we  must  associate  with  some  men  or  other, 
and  this  association  will  assume  a  party  character.  To  bid  nt 
abandon  parties  and  systems,  is  only  another  way  of  bidding  of 
hang  down  our  hands  in  stupid  indolence.  Those  who  wish  to  do 
any  thing  must  be  content  to  take  things  as  they  find  ibcm.'  Yes, 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  right  lest,  I  rejoice  that  we  should  be 
brought  to  it.  I  leave  then  to  the  defenders  of  systems  and  parties, 
to  explain  what  we  are  doing  u-t/A  ihcra.  They  cannot  complaia 
that  their  machinery  is  not  in  active  operation.  It  may  occasion- 
ally  meet  with  a  Htllc  obstruction  from  a  certain  vague  impression 
in  men's  minds,  that  they  have  been  commanded  lo  love  th«r 
neighbours  as  themselves;  still  they  cannot  be  so  ungrateful  at 
not  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  brought  to  very  tolerable  per- 
fection, and  of  course,  to  very  great  efficiency  in  this  nineteenth 
century  in  our  English  towns  and  villages.  Any  description  of  id 
results  from  an  opponent  could  not  he  a  fair  one.  I  will  therefore 
conRne  myself  to  a  short  statement  of  certain  modes  of  action  which 
I  believe  are  open  (o  a  person  who  does  not  avail  himself  of  this 
machinery,  but  is  content  with  the  powers  which  he  believes  God 
has  bestowed  upon  him,  as  a  minister  of  his  Kingdom. 

1,  Does  such  a  person  find  himself  among  the  members  of  dif- 
ferent sects  and  parties — a  Quaker  here,  a  Baptist  there,  a  Unit»- 
rian  on  his  right,  a  Plymouth  Christian  on  his  left  1  He  believes 
th  at  he  is  the  member  of  a  polity  which  recc^ises  the  truth  con- 
tained in  each  of  these  systems;  that  they  have  made  a  system 
out  of  some  principle  which  they  have  torn  apart  from  the  rest; 
that  they  have  destroyed  that  principle  by  its  separation.  He  be- 
lieves that  there  are  earnest  men  in  these  sects  who  are  feeling  this 
to  be  the  cause,  who  are  catching  at  all  schemes  of  union  became 
they  feel  it,  who  are  angry  with  us  because  we  do  not  enter  into 
their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  A  union,  and  therefore  fraternize  with 
them ;  who  are  proclaiming  the  very  principle  upon  which  the 
Catholic  Church  stands,  that  all  unity  is  to  be  in  Christ,  and  (hat 
intellectual  notions  and  opinions  ought  not  to  divide  men  from  Him. 
There  is  lh«efbre  a  practical  renuociatiCHi  of  the  sect  principle  as 
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something  which  is  no  longer  tenable.  There  is  at  the  same  time 
a  very  furious  desire  to  maintain  it  as  against  the  national  Church. 
The  reasons  will  seem  to  him  to  be  these.  First,  the  Church  has 
put  itself  forth  merely  as  an  English  Church,  its  character  as  a 
Catholic  body,  as  a  kingdom  set  up  in  the  world  for  all  nations, 
has  been  kept  out  of  sight  Secondly,  in  the  reaction  against  this 
tendency,  it  has  taken  a  negative,  i.  e.  a  sectarian,  form.  The  idea 
of  the  Church,  as  a  united  body,  has  been  put  forth,  chiefly  to  show 
the  wickedness  of  those  who  have  separated  from  it  Its  episco- 
pacy and  its  sacraments  have  been  looked  upon  chiefly  as  exclusive 
of  those  who  have  them  not.  Above  all,  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  Church  as  deriving  its  life  from  its  head,  a  character  which  the 
Dissenters  are  especially  disposed  by  their  professions  to  recognise, 
has  been  disjoined  from  the  institutions  which  embody  it.  Men 
have  been  asked  to  receive  these  institutions  merely  as  such,  and 
then  to  hope  for  spiritual  life  through  them.  Little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prove  to  them  that  the  institutions  are  themselves 
living  portions  of  the  divine  kingdom.  A  person  therefore  who 
has  entered  into  these  convictions  himself,  will  not  despair  of  see- 
mg  all  the  true  hearty  Dissenters  gradually  receiving  them  also. 
He  will  not  be  impatient  to  force  any  notions  of  his  own  upon 
them.  His  desire  will  be  to  meet  their  feelings  and  to  enter  into 
them.  He  will  be  most  anxious  not  to  destroy  any  thing  which 
they  have  received  or  learnt ;  to  confirm  them  in  their  feelings  of 
affection  and  reverence  for  their  fathers ;  to  strengthen  in  them  hj 
all  means  the  hereditary  affections,  which  their  doctrines  respecting 
private  judgment  so  much  impair.  He  wishes  to  preserve  all  the 
faith  which  they  have  from  the  destruction  which  is  threatening  it ; 
to  unite  their  faith  with  that  of  those  from  whom  they  are  separat- 
ed ;  to  make  them  integral  members  of  the  body  from  which  they 
fanc}'  that  it  is  the  object  of  our  pride  and  selfishness  to  exclude 
them.  What  the  result  of  such  a  method  may  be  is  in  Ood's  hands, 
not  ours.  At  all  events  other  methods  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed,  this  has  not  been  tried. 

2.  Or  does  the  Churchman  I  am  supposing,  find  himself  in  one 
of  our  awful  manufacturing  districts  ?  Of  course,  the  sense  of  his 
own  utter  inadequacy  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  evil  which  he  meets 
there  is  the  first  which  will  take  hold  of  him^  and  will  grow  stronger 
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every  day.  Yet  he  is  ihere,  and  be  knows  that  there  is  One  who 
cares  for  thia  mass  of  living  beings  infinitely  more  than  he  does. 
Nay,  his  own  coldoess  and  hearllessness  will  continually  remind 
hiiD  that  if  be  is  to  care  for  them  at  all,  the  feeling  most  be  com- 
municated to  him  by  Him  who  often  seems  to  these  unhappy 
creatures  utterly  heedless  of  iheir  sorrows  and  complainings.  And 
then  he  has  the  consolation  which  the  Atheniao  orator  found  when 
he  reflected  on  the  reverses  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  resistles 
march  of  Philip.  '  If  we  had  done  such  and  such  ihin^  and  they 
bad  failed  we  might  despair ;  we  have  not  done  them,  therefore 
let  us  hope.'  A  Church  which  was  looked  upon,  and  almost  look- 
ed upon  itself,  as  a  tool  of  Ibe  aristocracy,  which  compared  its  own 
orders  with  the  ranks  in  civil  society,  and  forgot  that  it  existed  to 
testify  that  man  as  man  is  the  object  of  his  Creator's  sympathy, 
such  a  Church  had  no  voice  which  could  reach  the  hearts  of  these 
multitudes.  The  Liberal  proclamation  which  says, '  Teach  them ; 
impart  to  them  a  few  of  the  things  that  we  know,'  was  more  genial, 
and  humane.  But  there  are  thoughts  ever  nt  work  in  these  Engltch- 
men,  in  these  huiaiin  beings,  thoughts  quickened  by  hunger  and 
sutTering,  which  such  instruction  could  not  appease.  More  impro- 
sive  far  was  the  speech  of  the  Methodist  and  the  Evangelical: 
'  You  have  immortal  souls,  they  are  perishing,  oh!  ask  how  they 
may  be  saved.*  Such  words  spoken  with  true  earnestness  are  voy 
mighty.  But  they  are  not  enough ;  men  feel  that  they  are  not 
merely  lost  creatures ;  they  look  up  to  the  heaven  above  them,  and 
ask  whether  it  can  be  true  that  this  is  the  whole  account  of  theii 
condition ;  that  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  their  cravings  for 
fellowship,  their  consciousness  of  being  creatures  having  powers 
which  no  other  creatures  possess,  be  all  nothing.  If  religion,  they 
say,  will  give  us  no  explanation  of  these  feelings,  if  it  can  only  tell 
us  about  a  fall  for  the  whole  race,  and  an  escape  for  a  few  indivi- 
duals of  it,  then  our  wants  must  be  satisfied  without  religion.  Then 
begin  Chartism  and  Socialism,  and  whatever  schemes  make  rich 
men  tremble.  Surely,  what  the  modern  assertors  of  a  Church  sys- 
tem say  about  the  duty  of  administering  active  charity  to  these  suf- 
ferers, of  showing  that  we  do  not  merely  regard  them  as  pensionot 
OD  the  national  bounty,  but  as  fellow  men  for  whom  we  are  lo 
make  sacnfices — surely  this  languagoi  is  far  mon  to  the  purpose 
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Surely,  if  acted  upon  even  imperfectly,  it  must  produce  most  happy 
effects.  But  how  would  the  proclamation  to  our  Chartists  and 
Socialists,  that  they  had  baptismal  purity  once,  and  that  they  have 
lost  it  now ;  that  they  must  recover  tiieir  ground  by  repentance,  by 
prayer  and  fasting ;  that  they  must  submit  to  discipline,  and  be  de- 
prived of  privileges  which  they  never  exercised  nor  cared  for ;  how 
can  such  ^  proclamation  as  this  meet  any  of  the  confused,  disorderly 
notions  which  are  stirring  in  thir  minds,  or  set  them  right  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  new  and  unwonted  proclamation 
were  to  go  forth,  *  God  has  cared  for  you,  you  are  indeed  his  chil- 
dren; his  Son  has  redeemed  you,  his  Spirit  is  striving  with  you; 
there  is  a  fellowship  larger,  more  irrespective  of  outward  distinc- 
tions, more  democratical,  than  any  which  you  can  create ;  but  it  is 
a  fellowship  of  mutual  love,  not  mutual  selfishness,  in  which  the 
chief  of  all  is  the  servant  of  all — may  not  one  think  that  a  result 
would  follow  as  great  as  that  which  attended  the  preaching  of  any 
Franciscan  friar  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  any  Methodist  preacher 
in  the  eighteenth  1  For  these  are  true  words,  everlasting  words, 
and  yet  words  which  belong  especially  to  our  time ;  they  are  words 
which  interpret,  and  must  be  interpreted  by,  that  regular  charity, 
that  ministerial  holiness,  those  sacraments,  prayers,  discipline,  of 
which  the  Catholic  speaks.  They  connect  his  words  about  repent- 
ance with  those  of  the  Evangelical,  making  it  manifest,  that  noth- 
ing but  an  accursed  nature  and  a  depraved  will,  could  have  robbed 
any  of  the  blessings  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us  all.  They 
translate  into  meaning  and  life  all  the  liberal  plans  for  the  educa- 
tion of  adults  and  children ;  they  enable  us  to  fulfil  th€  notion, 
which  statesmen  have  entertained,  that  the  Church  is  to  be  the 
supporter  of  the  existing  orders,  by  making  her  a  teacher  and  ex- 
ample to  those  orders  respecting  their  duties  and  responsibilities; 
by  removing  the  hatred  which  their  forgetfulness  of  those  duties 
and  responsibilities  is  threatening  to  create  in  the  mindsof  the  lower 
classes. 

3.  But  a  Churchman,  such  as  I  have  supposed,  would  be  both 
compelled  by  his  circumstances,  and  urged  by  his  principles,  to 
change  these  convictions  into  action,  by  enlisting  all  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  his  parish  in  different  services  and  occupations  for 
the  benefit  of  Uieir  inferio|^    I  am  unwilling  to  enlarge  upon  this 
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subject ;  first,  because  my  practical  ignorance  makes  me  unfit  to 
offer  any  suggestions  upon  it ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  am  certain 
that  our  English  political  wisdom,  guided  by  Catholic  feeling,  is 
already  doing  much  in  many  parts  of  this  land,  in  the  accomplisli- 
ment  of  such  a  design.  I  must,  however,  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  remarking,  how  the  notion,  that  party  organization  is  necessary, 
is  at  once  explained  and  refuted  the  moment  we  aim  at  an  ecdeo- 
astical  organization.  It  is  explained  when  the  truth,  that  no  man 
is  meant  to  work  alone,  which  is  the  truth  that  is  implied  io  this 
strange  maxim,  is  made  the  principle  of  our  action.  It  is  refuted, 
for  we  find  how  infinitely  freer  from  friction  a  society  is  which  is 
held  together  by  sacramental  bonds,  and  is  moving  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  appointed  pastor,  than  all  societies  constructed  upon  a 
party  model,  or  acknowledging  a  party  motive,  ever  have  been  or 
ever  can  be.  For  the  one  seeks  to  preserve  all  existing  ranks  and 
relations,  the  other  sets  them  all  asid^.  The  one  is  continually  en- 
deavouring to  understand  how  the  middle  classes  may  be  brought 
most  to  act  upon  the  lower,  so  as  to  be  their  guides  and  not  their 
tyrants ;  how  the  upper  classes  may  be  brought  to  act  upon  the 
middle,  so  as  not  to  be  their  fawning  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  betrayers  of  their  consciences  at  elections — cold  and  distant, 
and  the  objects  of  their  servile  imitation  at  other  times ;  how  each 
portion  of  the  community  may  preserve  its  proper  position  to  the 
rest,  and  may  be  fused  together  by  the  spiritual  power  which  exists 
for  each,  the  minister  of  all,  the  creature  of  none.  The  other  con- 
founds all  orders,  and  yet  does  not  the  least  diminish  their  mutual 
repulsion,  or  make  them  feel  that  they  have  a  common  object 
Above  all,  the  Churchman  is  ever  longing  to  discover  how  the  hand- 
maidens of  the  Church  may  be  brought  to  do  her  the  services  which 
they  alone  can  do,  without  departing  for  a  moment  from  their  own 
true  estate,  as  wives,  as  sisters,  as  mothers ;  how  the  whole  sex  may 
be  an  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity;  and  how,  in  each  particular 
neighbourhood,  this  order  may  be  at  work  in  lowliness  and  meek- 
ness, softening  and  healing  the  sorrows  of  the  world.  The  partisan 
acknowledges  no  difference  of  vocation  in  man  and  woman ;  all 
are  to  be  equally  feverish  and  restless ;  careful  about  many  things, 
unfit  alike  for  quiet  contemplation  or  regular  activity. 

4.  Again,  let  us  suppose  our  Chur|Jiman  in  Ireland,  amidst  a 
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population,  the  majority  of  which  acknowledge  no  relation  to  the 
body  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  how  would  he  feel,  and  how  would 
be  desire  to  act  ?  Would  he  not  think  thus  within  himself ;  **  When 
Anselm  came  over  from  his  Norman  convent  to  be  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  his  victorious  countrymen  thought  that  he  of  course 
would  look  upon  the  old  Saxons  of  the  soil,  as  they  did  ;  he  told 
them  plainly,  that  a  Churchman  acknowledged  no  distinctions  of 
race,  and  that  his  vocation  was  to  be  the  friend  of  the  poor  and 
distressed  wherever  he  met  with  them.  And  these  principles,  of 
course  with  great  exceptions  and  deviations,  were  acted  upon  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  Norman  bishops  and  clergy.  What  was  the 
effect  ?  We  grew  up  to  be  an  English  nation.  The  Saxon  serf 
felt,  that  he  had  a  portion  and  a  right  in  the  soil ;  he  recollected 
the  sounds  of  his  native  language ;  he  began  to  speak  it ;  in  due 
time  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  became  one.  If  our  Church- 
men had  but  acted  upon  this  principle  in  Ireland ;  if  they  had  but 
said  to  the  English  settlers, — We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
Orange  lodges  and  your  hell-fire  clubs,  except  to  discipline  and  re- 
strain those  who  belong  to  them ;  we  are  come  over  as  protectors 
of  these  Celts;  we  are  to  raise  them  out  of  barbarism ;  to  speak  to 
their  Church  feelings  and  their  national  feelings ;  to  call  forth  both 
together : — if  these  had  been  our  maxims,  how  many  problems, 
which  perplex  the  statesman  at  this  day,  might  have  been  solved 
long  ago !  But  that  phrase,  *  The  English  interest*  was  contmu- 
ally  present  to  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  who  sent  out  our  Bishops, 
and  though  they  might  often  stumble  by  mistake  upon  a  noble  rebel 
to  their  commands,  they  sought  diligently  for  men  who  should  for- 
ward their  own  narrow  policy.  What  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
The  national  feeling  in  Ireland  has  strangely  and  unnaturally  asso- 
ciated itself  with  that  Romanism  which  is  the  foe  of  all  national 
feeling.  The  Irish  look  upon  our  Church  as  a  Saxon  Church,  and 
they  actually  fly  to  Rome  to  give  them  an  Irish  Church.  But  even 
now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  if  better  and  truer  feelings  of  our  position 
are  rising  in  the  minds  of  statesmen,  may  not  the  Church  be  the 
means  of  carrying  them  out?  We  have  tried  what  the  mere 
preaching  of  Protestantism  will  do  in  Ireland,  and  so  far  as  it  has 
been  earnest  and  sincere,  it  has  not  been  in  vain.  But  still  it  has 
not  touched  the  hearts  of  Irishmen ;  there  has  been  a  resistance  to 
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it,  not  merely  in  their  bad  feelings  but  in  their  good.  State  libe* 
rality  has  been  tried.  So  far  as  it  has  been  the  token  of  kindnes 
and  sympathy,  perhaps  this  too  has  not  been  in  rain.  Still  all 
must  acknowledge  that  it  has  done  very  little ;  most  men  think  that 
a  fair  proportion  of  evil  has  been  mingled  with  the  good.  But  if 
there  be  a  sympathy  between  the  Catholic  and  National  principle, 
if  they  cannot  really  exist  apart,  why  may  we  not  begin  to  speak 
to  the  national  sympathies  of  Irishmen ;  to  speak  to  them  as  mem- 
bers of  an  Irish  Catholic  Church ;  to  declare  that  every  Irishman 
ought  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  member  of  such  a  Church,  and 
not  of  any  other  Church,  Saxon  or  Romish ;  to  make  it  manifest 
by  acts,  that  we  hold  our  revenues  for  the  good  of  the  whole  land, 
and  that  it  would  not  gain  any  thing  but  misery  by  the  confiscation 
of  them,  or  by  the  extirpation  of  those  who  possessed  them  %" 
Such  thoughts,  I  say,  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  Irish 
Churchman,  who  enters  into  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to 
develope.  They  may  be  very  crude,  but  still  they  may  be  the 
germs  of  acts  which  neither  the  State  nor  the  Church  will  have 
reason  to  complain  of. 

6.  To  one  who  feels  the  importance  of  the  Protestant  principle, 
and  that  its  true  home  is  in  the  Catholic  Church,  it  must  needs 
^eem  a  strange  providence  in  respect  to  England,  that  she  should 
have  on  one  side  of  her  a  nation  in  which  Protestantism  has  tried 
to  exist  nakedly  and  exclusively ;  on  the  other  side,  a  nation  which 
wishes  to  be  Catholic  by  being  Romanist.  Each  experiment  is, 
I  think,  very  decisive,  but  each  is  connected  with  sins  which  we 
have  need  to  confess  and  deplore.  The  utter  insufficiency  of  Pres- 
byterianism  to  support  a  national  life  has  been  surely  proved  by  the 
example  of  Scotland.  But  we  began  with  setting  up  our  episco- 
pacy as  if  it  were  an  English  thing.  We  gave  the  Scotch  people 
the  notion,  that  their  own  kings  were  coming  back  to  reduce  them 
into  an  ecclesiastical  province  of  England,  and  the  religious  as 
well  as  the  national  spirit,  rose  against  such  a  pretension.  Now, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  episcopalian  body  in  Scotland  had  the  op- 
portunity of  showing,  that  they  are  neither  members  of  a  religious 
sect  nor  tools  of  England.  They  have  existed  for  many  years 
without  any  state  patronage ;  their  chief  fault  has  been,  that  they 
have  not  sympathized  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that  they 
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have  stood  too  much  upon  their  ecclesiastical  dignity,  that  they 
have  seemed  too  much  mere  anti-presbyterians.     But  if,  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis  of  Scotland,  they  will  consider  earnestly,  that  they  exist 
as  witnesses,  not  of  a  system  but  of  a  Church,  not  of  certain  notions 
about  episcopacy,  but  of  episcopacy  as  part  of  the  constitution  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kmgdom ;  they  will  find,  I  think,  that  they  may 
exercise  a  quiet  and  soothing  influence  over  that  ferment  of  Scotch 
feelings,  which  all  state  contrivances  have  been  so  utterly  ineffec- 
tual to  allay.    They  will  not,  I  hope,  look  with  proud  aristocratical 
contempt  upon  the  earnest  cry  which  the  people  have  sent  forth  to 
be  freed  from  civil  dominion.    They  will  not,  I  hope,  indulge  in 
mocking  allusions  to  the  proud  language  in  which  Presbyterianism 
used  to  assert,  that  it  was  free  of  this  control.     They  will  acknow- 
ledge that  spiritual  freedom  is  most  essential  to  the  life  of  a  nation. 
They  will  labour  to  show,  that  the  Church,  rightly  and  truly  con- 
stituted, is  able  to  humble  the  lofty  and  to  exalt  the  lowly ;  that 
the  tyranny  which  Presbyterianism  granted  to  its  aristocracy  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  is  the  tyranny  against  which  its  sons 
are  groaning  now ;  that  its  boast  of  being  a  Church  for  the  poor 
has  ended  in  a  sadder  separation  between  the  poor  and  the  rich 
than  has  almost  ever  existed  in  any  country.     Here  again  I  am 
suggesting  no  projects  or  plans  to  Scotch  Churchmen.     I  am  merely 
urging  them  to  consider  seriously  the  indications  of  God's  will, 
and  to  desire  that  they  may  act  in  accordance  with  it. 

6.  The  lessons  which  we  have  derived  from  the  history  of  our 
connexion  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  (I  have  spoken  before  of 
those  which  are  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  our  old  colonies 
in  North  America)  cannot  suraly  be  lost  upon  us,  when  we  go 
forth  to  plant  new  settlements  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  or 
when  we  are  inquiring  how  we  are  to  deal  with  those  which  we 
possess  already.  Every  circumstance  of  their  position  and  of  ours 
seems  to  say,  '  See  that  you  do  not  merely  establish  an  English 
kingdom  in  those  soils ;  if  you  do,  that  kingdom  will  not  be  a  bless- 
ing to  the  colonists,  to  the  natives,  or  to  the  mother  country.  See 
that  you  do  not  merely  send  forth  preachers  in  your  ships  to  tell  the 
people  that  all  they  have  believed  hitherto — if  they  have  believed 
any  thing — is  false,  and  that  we  hold  a  doctrine  which  sets  it  all 
aside.    See  that  you  raise  up  in  the  midst  of  them  what  they  shall 


feel  to  be  as  real  a  kingdom  as  the  one  which  is  presented  to  them 
in  the  persons  of  governors  and  judges ;  a  kingdom  which  does  not 
only  deal  equal  justice  to  natives  and  to  settlers,  but  which  claims 
both  alike  for  its  citizens,  endues  both  alike  with  its  highest  privi- 
leges; a  kingdom  which  comes  to  subvert  nothing,  but  to  lestore 
that  which  is  decayed  and  fallen  ;  to  adopt  into  itself  every  frag- 
ment of  existing  faith  and  feeling ;  to  purify  it  and  exalt  it ;  to  cut 
off  from  it  only  that  which  the  conscience  of  the  native  confesses  to 
be  inconsistent  with  it ;  to  testify  that  wherever  there  is  a  creature 
having  human  limbs  and  features,  there  is  one  of  that  race  for 
which  Christ  died,  one  whom  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  a  brother. 
In  such  countries  as  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  such  a  testi- 
mony as  is  borne  by  the  establishment  of  a  Chrisliao  kingdom  of 
peace  and  righteousness  is  every  ihing  ;  for  there,  of  course,  only 
Ihc  rudest  and  most  incoherent  spiritual  theories  and  speculations 
will  be  found  to  exist.  In  India  the  case  is  altogether  different ;  yet 
there  more  than  anywhere  is  it  needful  that  the  signs  of  a  spi- 
ritual kingdom  should  be  introduced,  that  Christianity  should  be 
regarded  as  something  more  than  a  line  theory.  For  how  did  the 
simple  tenets  of  Mahomedanism  prevail  over  the  complicated  creeds 
and  philosophies  of  the  Hindoos,  but  because  the  former  came  forth 
in  the  shape  of  an  organic  society,  and  the  latter  were  only  forms 
of  thought  connected  principally  with  the  physical  universe  1  The 
Christian  Church  ought  to  understand  the  portions  both  of  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Mussulman,  in  respect  to  tlie  strange  masses  of 
feelings  and  opinions  which  are  exhibited  in  the  traditions  of  the 
one,  and  to  the  struggle  after  consistency  and  unity  which  are  via- 
ble in  the  actual  history  of  the  other.  Would  that  the  supporters 
of  Indian  missions  had  taken  this  ground  when  they  were  assailed 
by  (he  cowardice  and  indifference  of  the  merchant-emperors  thirty 
years  ago !  Would  that  they  had  been  able  to  reply  to  those  who 
had  accused  them  of  disturbing  the  faith  of  the  natives,  and  so  en- 
dangering English  dominion — JVb,-  it  is  your godlessTtess  andra- 
pacity  which  endanger  their  faith  ;  you  are  rruikingthem  iixfideU 
xohiie  you  pretend  to  indulge  their  superstitions  ;  vie  go  to  save  their 
faiih  by  delivering  them  from,  their  superstitions  and  your  exam- 
ple ;  we  go,  that  Englajxd  may  not  perish  in  thai  day  when  she  shall 
be  ailledtogioe  account  of  the  crimes  tohich  you  have  committed. 
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But  it  was  not  ftilly  understood  at  that  time  that  Christianity  was 
any  thing  else  but  a  sect,  or  a  collection  of  sects,  sent  into  the  world 
to  displace  Pagan  and  Mahomedan  sects ;  therefore  the  years  which 
have  followed  have  produced  their  natural  effect,  and  we  have  now 
to  deal  for  the  most  part  with  a  generation  of  open  or  disguised  in- 
fidels. Still  the  good  men  of  that  day,  guided  by  a  higher  wisdom 
than  their  own,  were  led  to  ask  strenuously  of  the  English  legisla- 
ture, that  a  Bishop  might  be  sent  out  to  them.  They  felt  that  thej 
wanted  a  Church.  A  heart  was  put  into  a  country  which  had 
hitherto  only  been  directed  by  wise  heads  or  skilful  hands ;  a  heart 
which  is  still  beating,  and  which  we  trust  may  yet  send  a  life-blood 
into  every  part  of  that  vast  eitapire.  The  issue  is  with  God,  but 
he  has  taught  us  by  sufficiently  manifest  indications  in  what  way 
He  wills  that  we  should  fulfil  our  part  in  the  work. 

7.  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  act 
towards  the  members  of  foreign  Churches,  be  they  Romish  or  Pro- 
testant. But  enough  has  been  said  in  former  parts  of  this  work 
to  indicate  the  course  which  an  Englishman,  who  is  not  tied  down 
by  systems,  must  strive  to  pursue,  in  reference  to  them.  What  I 
have  been  chiefly  wishing  to  show  is,  that  here  we  have  the  means 
of  acting  upon  the  principles  which  all  men  everywhere  ought  to 
act  upon  if  they  could  ;  herein  it  seems  to  me  lies  the  blessing,  for 
which  we  have  to  give  thanks.  Our  Church  has  no  right  to  call 
herself  better  than  other  Churches  in  any  respect,  in  many  she  must 
acknowledge  herself  to  be  worse.  But  our  position^  we  may  fairly 
affirm,  for  it  is  not  a  boast  but  a  confession,  is  one  of  singular  ad- 
vantage. If  what  I  have  said  be  true,  our  faith  is  not  formed  by  a 
union  of  the  Protestant  systems  with  the  Romish  system,  nor  of 
certain  elements  taken  from  the  one  and  of  certain  elements 
taken  from  the  other.  So  far  as  it  is  represented  in  our  liturgy 
and  our  articles,  it  is  the  faith  of  a  Church,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  system  at  all.  That  peculiar  character  which 
Ood  has  given  us,  enables  us,  if  we  do  not  slight  the  mercy, 
to  understand  the  difference  between  a  Church  and  a  System,  bet- 
ter perhaps  than  any  of  our  neighbours  can,  and,  therefore,  our  po- 
sition, rightly  used,  gives  us  a  power  of  assisting  them  in  realizing 
the  blessings  of  their  own.  By  refusing  to  unite  with  them  on  the 
ground  of  any  of  their  systems,  by  seeking  to  unite  with  them 
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on  the  grounds  of  the  universal  Church,  we  teach  them  wherein 
lies  their  streogth  and  their  weakness  ;  by  determining  that  we  wiH 
be  a  nation  distinct  from  all  others,  we  encourage  each  of  them  to 
be  a  nation  distinct  from  us  and  from  all  others.  By  showing  them 
how  our  Church  life  and  our  national  life  are  interwoven;  we 
teach  them,  that  the  bonds  which  make  them  one  with  us  are  ne- 
cessary lo  the  support  of  that  peculiar  character  and  position  wbidi 
make  them  independent  of  us.  _^. 


But  for  such  tasks  as  these — for  reconciling  the  different  sedi 
in  our  own  land,  for  dealing  with  the  wild  feelings  respecting  gov- 
ernment and  society  which  are  abroad,  for  hringing  the  differeot 
classes  into  co-operation,  for  entering  into  the  strong  passions  (rf 
Scotch  Calvinists  and  trbh  RomanisLs,  for  taming  the  savages  of 
the  aniipoiles,  for  restoring  the  strange  reliques  of  ancient  cirilin- 
tion  among  the  natives  of  British  India,  for  suggesting  any  [Hecti- 
cal hints,  or  giving  any  practical  help  to  our  brethren  on  the  coi^ 
tineni ;  what  need  have  we  of  another  discipline  and  another  spirit 
than  that  which  we  seem  at  present  to  possess?  Shall  we  obtain 
either  the  one  or  the  other  by  sitting  still,  by  affirming  that  these 
tasks  are  too  great  for  creatures  so  infirm  and  fallen,  by  waiting  for 
some  sudden  inspiration  1  This  cannot  be.  These  works  are  set 
before  us ;  in  one  way  or  other,  we  are  trying  to  carry  them  on, 
and  must  carry  them  on.  The  necessity  is  laid  upon  us ;  the  only 
point  to  be  considered  is  bow  we  can  support  it  Do  we  tremble 
at  the  great  efforts  of  thought  which  are  presupposed  in  these  out- 
ward undertakings,  the  careful  studies  in  history,  ecclesiastical,  and 
civil,  the  acquaintance  with  the  powers  and  the  distinctions  of 
words  as  the  »gns  of  thought,  the  intimacy  with  the  symbols  which 
nature  and  art  have  furnished  to  the  mythologist,  the  patient  toil 
with  which  these  must  be  weighed  in  our  minds  before  we  can  cast 
ourselves  into  the  feelings  of  other  men,  while  yet  we  do  not  lose 
our  own  1  Assuredly  this  b  required  of  us  —not  the  whole  of  each 
student — for  the  Church  is  one  body,  and  halb  many  members — 
but  something  of  every  one,  and  the  habit  and  disposition  of  all. 
But  there  is  Dotbmg  in  all  this  to  stagger  the  countrymen  of  Bacon 
and  of  NewtOD.     Study  is  painful  and  intolerable  to  EDglisbmen 
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if  they  cannot  connect  it  with  action.  They  cannot  pursue  it  for 
its  pleasure  or  its  comeliness ;  make  them  feel  that  there  is  an  end 
in  ity  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  business^  and  they  will  be  as  dil- 
igent slaves  in  the  reading  of  books  as  in  the  making  of  roads. 
Our  systems  and  our  parties  have  confused  us  in  every  direction  ; 
they  lead  us  to  fancy  that  all  things  are  moving  round  in  a  weary 
circle,  or  are  imprisoned  in  lifeless  notions.  At  the  same  time  they 
tempt  every  man  to  suppose  that  he  is  to  be  every  thing,  and  to 
know  every  thing,  and  to  do  every  thing,  for  he  feels  that  if  he 
has  not  the  whole  of  his  system  before  him,  each  part  of  it  becomes 
mischievous  and  false.  And  he  cannot  trust  other  men  to  do  their 
work  while  he  does  his  own,  for  he  feels  that  he  belongs  to  a  party 
rather  than  to  a  Church,  and  therefore  he  has  no  security  that  eadi 
person  has  his  order  and  duties  assigned  to  him.  Thus  we  are  at 
the  same  time  indolent  and  over-diligent,  ignorant  and  encyclo- 
paedic Once  break  this  spell,  and  we  shall  again  begin  to  con- 
nect our  specific  studies  with  a  general  humanity,  and  so  at  once 
preserve  their  limitations  and  make  them  universal. 

But  there  is  another  and  the  more  serious  subject.  I  have 
spoken  of  a  different  discipline^  but  we  need  a  different  spirit  in 
order  to  that  discipline.  Not  a  different  Spirit  from  that  which  we 
rec^ved  in  our  baptism,  but  an  altogether  different  one  from  the 
spirit  of  party  and  of  selfishness,  which  we  have  allowed  to  enter 
into  us  and  possess  us  in  our  manhood.  To  exorcise  this,  that  the 
other  may  really  inform  us  and  rule  us,  should  surely  be  our  first 
object  And  we  cannot  drive  it  out  of  others  until  we  have  striven 
that  it  may  be  banished  from  ourselves.  If  we,  who  form  the  cler- 
gy of  the  land,  believe  that  we  are  its  heart,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  purification  of  the  body  generally  depends  upon  our  purifica- 
tion ;  we  must  feel  that  every  evil  which  we  call  upon  others  to  re- 
pent of  has  its  origb  and  root  in  us,  and  that  we  must  repent  of  it 
first  I  fear  that  the  habit  of  apologizing  for  our  institution,  when 
it  has  been  ignorantly  attacked  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  its 
meaning  or  its  blessing,  may  have  operated  injuriously  upon  our 
lives.  We  have  defended  the  arrangements  of  Providence  and  the 
order  of  the  Church,  till,  unawares,  we  have  begun  to  defend  our- 
selves, who  have  so  grievously  sinned  against  those  arrangements 


ind  tliaC  order,  and  hayt  hindered  men  from  pereeiTiiig  wbat  dwy 
are.  For  fhis  jholt,  if  we  have  oommitted  it,  we  most  wish  to  make 
amende ;  nnce  we  mmt  know  that  there  can  be  no  national  ood- 
finrion  or  national  reformation,  if  we,  who  ought  to  be  die  ibremoit 
in  both,  aa  hamg  the  moat  to  answer  for,  are  trying  to  makeex- 
ooaea  for  omaelTei,  hidmg  the  eril  which  we  are  mwardly  oon- 
acioaa  o^  or  impntmg  it  to  drcumstanoea,  most  of  which  are  Teiy 
fiiTommble  ta  ob,  none  of  which  ought  to  be  oar  masters. 

But  if  shame  and  homiliation  ate  needfiil  for  Engliflb  dergf- 
men  generaDy,  diey  mart  be  eapmaMj  needfol  in  those  who  hare 
presomed  to  speak  of  our  mns,  and  to  ofler  any  soggestions  for  our 
amendment  It  is  too  probable  that  diey  wonU  have  known 
nodnng  of  the  etil  of  qrstems  and  parties  b  others  if  they  had 
not  felt  it  m  tfaemselTes;  nay, that  the  irritation  of  the  beam  in 
their  own  eye  has  made  them  more  eager  to  detect  flie  mote  in 
flieir  brother's  ey&  I  have  in  this  bode  attadced  no  wrong  fen- 
denoy  to  which  I  do.  not  know  ii^rself  to  be  liable  I  hope  I  am 
conscious  to  a  certain  degree,  though  very  insnffidently,  of  the  dan- 
ger I  am  m  of  siibstitating  the  denunciation  of  it  for  the  practical 
correction  of  it  in  the  only  sphere  over  which  I  have  any  control 
I  am  not  ignorant,  also,  Uiat  the  hints  which  I  have  offered  in  op- 
position to  systems  may,  themselves,  be  turned  by  myself  or  by 
others  into  a  system ;  and  that  neither  its  weakness  and  inconsisten- 
cy, nor  the  insignificance  of  its  originator,  may  prevent  it  from  con- 
necting itself  with  some  new  party.  I  believe  that  some  of  whom 
I  have  spoken  in  this  chapter  began  to  fulfil  their  mission  with  as 
sincere  a  desire  that  their  words  might  never  become  the  symbols 
of  a  faction  as  I  can  feel  now.  I  do  not,  therefore,  confide  in  my- 
self. But  since  a  school,  which  should  be  formed  to  oppose  all 
schools,  must  be  of  necessity  more  mischievous  than  any  of  them ; 
and  since  a  school,  which  pretended  to  amalgamate  the  doctrines 
of  all  other  schools,  would  be,  as  I  think,  more  mischievous  than  that, 
I  do  pray  earnestly,  that  if  any  such  schools  should  arise,  they  may 
come  to  nought ;  and  that  if  what  I  have  written  in  this  book  should 
tend  even  in  the  least  degree  to  favour  the  establishment  of  them,  it 
may  come  to  nought.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  any  thing 
here  which  may  help  to  raise  men  above  their  own  narrow  concep- 
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tions  and  mine,  may  lead  tbem  to  believe  that  there  is  a  way  to  that 
truth  which  is  living  and  universal,  and  above  us  all,  and  that  He 
who  is  Truth  will  guide  them  along  in  that  way — this  which  is 
from  Him  and  not  from  me,  I  pray  that  He  will  bless.  '  Let  all 
thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord ;'  all  systems,  schools,  parties  which 
have  hindered  men  from  seeing  the  largeness,  and  freedom,  and 
glory  of  thy  kingdom ;  '  but  let  them  that  love  thee,'  in  whatever 
earthly  mists  they  may  at  present  be  involved, '  be  as  the  sun  when 
he  goeth  forth  in  his  strength.' 


NOTES. 


[A.] 

In  the  text  the  Cluaker  expresses  his  belief  "  that  the  catechumens  in 
the  primitive  Church  were  not  taught  something  wholly  different  in  kind 
from  that  which  they  learnt  af\er  their  baptism,"  that  <^  they  were  not 
reasoned  with  upon  those  selfish  motives  which  it  must  have  been  the 
object  of  their  aAer  initiation,  to  cure  them  of"  It  is  probable  that  many 
passages  may  be  produced  from  the  fathers,  to  refute  this  opinion ;  to 
show  that  they  did  sometimes  resort  to  selfish  arguments,  upon  the  plea 
that  pure  things  are  meant  for  the  pure.  Such  a  practice  is  so  very  plausi- 
ble, so  very  flattering  to  our  spiritual  pride,  and  therefore  has  prevailed 
80  much  in  all  later  ages  of  the  Church,  that  one  must  expect  to  find  the 
seeds  of  it  in  the  earliest.  From  the  excellent  principle,  that  milk  is  for 
babes  and  meat  for  grown  men,  an  economist  might  easily  pass  to  the 
notion  that  there  are  some  constitutions  which  are  not  even  fit  for  milk, 
and  that  to  these  some  liquid  drawn  from  the  muddy  streams  of  the 
world,  or  distilled  from  its  poisonous  herbs,  may  be  fitly  administered. 
But  that  this  was  not  the  habitual  and  deliberate  opinion  of  these  ages, 
may,  I  think,  be  very  clearly  inferred  from  the  short  treatise  of  Augustine* 
^*  De  Catechizandis  rudibus."*  This  valuable  book  was  addressed  to  a 
Carthagenian  deacon,  who  had  complained  of  the  difficulty  which  he 
found  in  preserving  the  cheerfulness  and  freedom  of  his  own  mind,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  catechising.  The  remarks  which  St  Augustine 
makes  upon  this  subject  well  deserve  the  attention  of  all  teachers,  whe- 
ther in  the  pulpit  or  the  school-room.  It  is  not,  however,  for  their  sake, 
that  I  refer  to  this  little  work,  but  that  the  reader  may  see  in  what  spirit 
a  Bishop  of  the  fourth  century  would  have  addressed  a  young  heathen, 
who  was  only  preparing  for  admission  into  the  Church. 

Having  stated  his  views  respecting  the  method  in  which  the  historical 
parts  of  Scripture  should  be  exhibited  to  the  candidate,  and  how  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  should  be  shown  to  be  the  end  to  which  they  are  all  point- 
ing, he  goes  on  to  say,  *<  Q,ufe  autem  major  causa  est  advent{Ui  Domini, 
nisi  ut  ostenderet  Deus  dilectionem  suam  in  nobis,  commendans  earn 
▼ehementer;  quia  cil^m  adhuc  inimici  essemus,  Christus  pro  nobis  mor- 
tuus  est  ?    Hoc  autem  ideo,  quia  finis  prscepti  et  plenitude  legis,  caritas 

•  St.  Aug.  Op.  torn.  ri.  p.  101.  ed.  Benedict 
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est :  ut  et  dob  invicem  diligamu8j  et  queroadmodum  ille  pro  nobis  animam 
tuam  posuit,  sic  el  nos  pro  fratribus  animam  ponamus;  et  ipsum  Deum, 
quoniam  prior  dilexit  nos,  et  Filio  suo  unico  non  pepercit,  sed  pro  nobis 
omnibus  tradidit  eum,  si  amare  pigebat,  saltern  nunc  redamare  non  pigeat 
Nulla  est  enim  major  ad  amorem  invitatio,  quam  prsevenire  amando ;  et 
nimis  durus  est  animus,  qui  dilectionem  si  nolebat  impendere,  nolit  re- 
pendere.  Qiubd  si  in  ipsis  flagitiosis  et  sordidis  amoribus  videmus,  nihil 
aliud  eos  agere  qui  amari  vicissim  volunt,  nisi  ut  docu mentis  quibus  va- 
lent  aperiant  et  ostendant  quantum  ament,  eamque  imaginem  justitis 
prsetendere  afiectant,  ut  vicem  sibi  reddi  quodam  modo  flagitent  ab  eis 
animis,  quos  iliecebrare  moliuntur ;  ipsique  ardentius  eestuant,  cilm  jam 
moveri  eodem  igne  etiam  illas  mentes  quas  appetunt  sentiunt :  si  ergo  et 
animus  qui  torpebat,  cum  se  amari  senserit  ezcitatur,  et  qui  jam  fervebat 
cum  se  redamari  didicerit,  magis  accenditur :  manifestum  est  nulla m  esse 
majorem  causam  qua  vel  inchoetur  vel  augeatur  amor,  qu^m  ciim  amari 
se  cognoscit,  qui  nondum  amat  aut  redamari  se  vel  posse  sperat,  vel  jam 
probat  qui  prior  amat  Et  si  hoc  etiam  in  turpibus  amoribus,  quanto 
plus  in  amicitia  ?  Q^uid  enim  aliud  cavemus  in  ofiensione  amicitis,  nisi 
ne  amicus  arbitretur  quod  eum  vel  non  diligimus,  vel  minus  diligimus 
quam  ipse  nos  diligit  ?  Q,uod  si  crediderit,  frigidior  erit  in  eo  amore 
uo  invicem  homines  mutua  familiaritate  perfruuntur :  et  si  non  ita  estr 
infirmus  ut  hsec  ilium  ofTensio  faciat  ab  omni  dileciione  frigescere  ;  in  ea 
se  tenet  qua  non  ut  fruatur,  sed  ut  consulat  diligit  Operse  pretium  est 
autem  animadvertere,  quo  modo,  quamquam  et  superiores  velint  se  ab 
inferioribus  diligi,  eorumque  in  se  studioso  delectentur  obsequio,  et 
quanto  magis  id  senserint,  tanto  magis  eos  diligant,  tamen  quanto  amore 
exardescat  inferior,  cum  a  superiore  se  diligi  senserit.  Ibi  enim  gratior 
amor  est,  ubi  non  aestuat  indigentiae  siccitate,  sed  ubertate  beneficentise 
profluit  Ille  namque  amor  ex  miseria  est,  iste  ex  misericordia.  Jam 
vero  si  etiam  se  amari  posse  i  superiore  desperabat  inferior,  inefiabiliter 
commovebitur  in  amorem,  si  ultro  ille  fuerit  dignatus  ostendere,  quantum 
diligat  eum  qui  nequaquam  sibi  tantum  bonum  promitlere  auderet  Quid 
autcm  supcrius  Deo  judicante,  et  quid  desperatius  homine  peccante  ?  qui 
se  tanto  magis  tuendum  et  subjugandum  superbis  potestatibus  addixerat, 
quae  beatificare  non  possunt,  quanto  magis  desperaverat  posse  sui  curam 
geri  ab  ea  potestate  quae  non  malitia  sublimis  esse  vult  sed  bonitate  sub- 
limis  est 

"  Si  ergo  maxime  propterea  Christus  advenit,  ut  cognosceret  homo 
quantum  eum  diligat  Deus;  et  ideo  cognosceret  ut  in  ejus  dilectionem  a 
quo  prior  dilectus  est  inardcsceret,  proximumque  illo  jubente  et  demon- 
strante  diligeret,  qui  non  proximum,  sed  longe  peregrinantem  diligendo 
factus  est  proximus  j  omnisque  Scriptura  divina  quee  ante  scripla  est  ad 
prsenuntiandum  adventum  Domini  scripta  est ;  et  quidquid  postea  man- 
datum  est  litteris  et  divina  auctoritate  firmatum,  Christum  narrat,  et 
dilectionem  monet :  manifestum  est  non  tantum  to  tarn  Legem  et  Pro- 
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phetaa  in  iUis  doobtut  peodere  pnecepds  dileotionis  Dei  et  proximi,  quo 
adho<}  flola  ScrlpCara  laiieta  erat  cum  hoc  Dominas  diceret,  sed  etiam 
qineeamqtie  posterios  salubriter  eonscripta  sont  meraoriieque  mandata 
divinarum  Tohiniina  literaram.  Quapropter  in  veteri  Testamento  est 
occoltatio  novi,  in  novo  Testamento  est  manifestatio  yeteriB.  Seeand&m 
illam  occnltationem  carnaliter  intefligentes  carnales  et  tune  et  nunc  poB- 
nali  (imore  subjugati  aunt  Secundum  banc  autem  manifestationem  spi- 
ritalee,  et  tunc  quibus  pie  pulsantibus  etiam  occulta  patuerunt,  et  nunc 
qui  non  superbi  qusrunt,  ne  etiam  aperta  claudantur,  spiritaliter  intelli^ 
gentee  donata  caritate  liberati  eunt 

''  duia  ergo  caritati  nihil  adveraius  quam  invidentia ;  mater  autem 
inridentie  euperbia  eet ;  idem  Dominus  Jesus  Christus,  Deus  homo,  et 
divinn  in  nos  dilectionis  indicium  eet,  et  humans  apud  noe  hnrailitatis 
exemphim,  ut  magnus  tumor  noster  majore  contrarift  medicinft  sanaretur. 
Magna  est  enim  miseria  superbus  homo :  sed  major  misericordia,  humilis 
Deus.    Hac  BRCk>  uilectionb  tibi  tamquam  riNE  PROPosrro  qoo  hb- 

FBRAB  OMNIA  QVM  DICI8,  aUIDQOID  NARRA8  ITA  NARRA  UT  ILLB  CUI  LO- 
aUERtS  AUDIEIIDO  CREDAT,  CREDENDO  9PERBT,  8PERAN00  AMET." 

These  last  words  are  tolerably  decisive  as  to  the  opinion  of  Augus- 
tine, respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  character  and  purpose  of  God, 
and  the  object  of  the  Gospel,  should  be  set  before  those  who  have  not 
yet  been  received  into  his  covenant.  In  this  point  of  view  his  remarks 
would  seem  to  me  chiefly  important  to  missionaries,  who  are  acting 
directly  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  heathens.  I  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  arguing  the  question  at  all  in  reference  to  those  v^o 
have  been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  country ;  who  believe  that  they  are 
struggling  for  a  higher  idea  of  Christianity  than  that  which  prevails 
among  their  countrymen  generally,  whose  fkthers  did  actually,  as  I  think, 
maintain  a  fundamental  Church  principle  which  was  in  great  hazard  of 
being  forgotten,  and  have  transmitted  to  their  descendants  at  least  the 
form  of  that  principle^  divested  I  allow,  to  a  great  degree,  of  its  strength  and 
vitality,  but  on  the  other  hand  hallowed  by  feelings  of  old  association  and 
reverence.  To  deal  with  such  men  as  if  they  stood  upon  the  same 
ground  with  heathens,  because  they  have  not  been  baptized,  seems  to  me 
a  wilful  denial  of  the  effects  which  God's  covenant  has  produced  upon  a 
society  which  it  has  encompassed  for  a  thousand  years,  under  pretence 
of  doing  honour  to  the  sign  of  that  covenant  In  quoting  then  St  Au- 
gustine, I  mean  merely  to  prove,  that  even  upon  this  hypothesis  we  are 
not  warranted  by  the  practice  of  antiquity,  in  treating  Quakers  as  if  they 
must  receive  baptism,  before  we  can  speak  with  them  respecting  the 
principles  and  end  of  the  C^ospel.  Whoever  produces  the  maxim  iyta 
6/t<Hq  in  opposition  to  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  I  have  adopted  with 
the  Quaker,  is  not  attacking  me  but  St  Augustine. 

Nor  win  he  make  his  case  better,  if  he  should  plead  that  the  heretic 
who  adopts  parts  of  the  Gospel  and  rejects  the  rest,  and  who  lives  under 
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the  ahBdow  or  the  Cadiolic  Chumh,  la  really  in  a  worse  coodiiioo  tiwu 
(he  heathen,  and  must  be  [reaied  as  ooe  who  has  Binfully  sacrificed  all 
his  pawGra  of  spiritual  apprehcnEioDi  and  can  only  be  appealed  lo  by 
arguments  addressed  to  hie  sensible  experience.  For  IhcD  we  shail  pro- 
duce the  two  books  of  Augustine,  '  De  Maribus  Eccleeis  Catholics  et 
de  Moribus  Manichaioruin  ;'*  books  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
convincing  those  who  hod  been  seduced,  by  what  St.  Augustine  knew 
from  his  own  experience  to  he  the  most  fatal  of  all  heresies.  I  allude  to 
this  work  the  rather,  because  there  are  many  paasagei  in  it,  which  might 
lead  one  to  suppose  thai  he  would  in  this  particular  case  have  adopted 
the  maxim  against  which  1  am  conleoding.  For  instance,  id  one  place 
he  says,  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Manichtuans  treated  the 
Old  Testament,  -'  Diccndum  est  vobis,  Non  cat  vedrAm  ista  iulelUgerc. 
Non  parum  mihi  rogniti  eatis.  Craasus  omnino  mentes  et  corpor«oram 
simuiacrorum  peatifero  pastu  morbidas  od  divina  judicanda  defcrlis,  qiis 
multo  altiora  sunt  quam  pulatis."  And  again,  "  Poleram  pro  mea  medio- 
critate  discutere  singula,  et  eruere  oc  demonslrare  quK  accept,  in  quorum 
exccllentia  et  altitudine  pleruni que  verba  deliciunt:  sed  quamdiu  latra- 
tis,  nan  est  faciendum.  Nun  cnimfrUBtra  dictum  eat,  Nblite  gancluat  dare 
contbta.  tie  succenseatis.  El  ego  latravi  el  caois  fui,  quaudo  mecum 
jure  non  docendi  cibo,  sed  refellendi  fustibus  agebatur.  Si  autem  In  to- 
bis  ewei  caritoa,  de  qua  nunc  agilur,  vel  etiam  ai  fuerit  aliquaodo,  quon- 
tam  cognoscemliL-  vtritatis  m;ig-i]itudo  desidcrat,  aderit  Deus  qui  oslenJal 
vobis  neque  apiiil  Maiiichtcua  cs^i;  Ckristianam  fidem,  qus!  ad  Eummum 
apicem  sapientiK  veritatieque  perducit,  qua  perTrut  nihil  eat  aliud  nisi 
beale  vlvere,  neque  esse  uspiam,  niai  in  eatholica  dieeiplina."  And  again, 
"  Unde  illud  ezoritur,  quod  ah  bitio  satagimua,  nihil  in  Ecrleaia  eatholica 
s&lubrius  fieri,  quam  ut  ratiouem  prscedat  auctoritas." 

From  these  passages  one  might  easily  infer  that  Augustine  would 
i^peal  only  to  such  low  hopes  as  tliese  low  minds  could  reach,  would 
give  Dothing  but  fleshless  bones  to  these  barking  dogs,  wotild  iaaiet  upon 
their  submitting  to  the  autlioriiy  of  the  Church,  before  he  treated  them 
M  capable  of  hearing  any  reason.  How  stands  the  r«se  1  He  declares 
at  the  outset  of  his  treatise  (c.  2),  that  he  will  appeal  only  to  those  scrip- 
tures which  they  themselves  recognise,  and  will  try  the  Church  by  those 
moral  signs  which  they  hold  to  be  sound  (c.  3)-;  tital  lAough  aexordittg 
to  the  true  order  ofmitwe,  aulkorUy  ought  to  precede  reaion,  he  thould 
ntverthekM  coil  ujwji  them  to  receive  nolhine,for  which  he  did  not  pro- 
duce a  reaton.  Adding  "  Delectat  enim  me  imiiari  qiuaiiitn  ialeo  laan- 
mietudinevt  Domini  met  Jetit  ChriMti,  qui  etiam  ipratt  vurtii  malo,  quo 
not  exuere  vellet,  ttu^iu  eat."  And  lo  what  kind  of  reasons  does  he  ap- 
peulf  He  inquires  what  the  Summum  Booum  is,  he  shows  what  an 
appetite  there  is  in  man  adet  it,  he  proves  that  God  must  be  the  good, 
and  that  (be  knowledge  and  love  of  God  must  be  the  eternal  liT^  which 
*  Augoit.  toBL  i.  p.  StZ.  ed.  BaosdisL 
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-men  are  craTing.  These  are  the  principles  from  which  he  starts,  and  to 
which  all  that  he  says  about  the  Scriptines,  and  the  Church,  is  referred. 
And  he  does  not  speak  of  these  matters  in  a  cold  dry  spirit,  as  if  he  were 
addressing  men  before  whom  he  was  afraid  of  exhibiting  any  deeper 
emotions ;  his  words  often  rise  almost  into  a  rapture,  though  he  never 
for  a  moment  loses  his  intellectual  clearness,  or  his  human  i^ection.* 

I  think  then  that  in  abandoning  the  argument  from  safety,  and  in 
aiq;>ealing  to  the  principles  which  are  still  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  wandered  the  farthest  from  what  I  believe  to  be  the  order  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  I  am  acting  in  the  spirit  of  these  passages.  The  other 
method  seems  to  me  to  be  formed  from  an  incong^ous  combination  of 
the  hardest  maxims  and  precedents  of  the  early  times,  with  the  most  vul- 
gar of  our  own.  It  is  an  attempt  to  graft  Paley  upon  Chrysostom,  to 
establish  ancient  Christianity  by  the  help  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 


[B.] 


The  following  passage  from  Tittmann's  Meletemata  Sacra  (pp. 
87—29)  will  explain  the  allusion  in  the  text,  <*  Nobis  quidem  inde  a  longo 
tempore  visa  est,  atque  etiamnum  videtur  maximas  veritatis  notes  habere 
sententia  ea,  quam  innuimus  loc.  cit  deinde  vero  dudum  prolatam  fuisse 
vidimus  a  Laur.  Valla,  Not.  in  N.  T.  cujus  verba  infra  scripsimu8,t  et 
Beza,  Not  ad  h.  1. ;  nostris  temporibus  autem  in  primis  exomatam  k  I. 
A*  Cramero,  Beytrftge  zur  Befbrderung  ^eol.  Gelehrsamkeit,  P.  i.  p. 
232,  et  Gabr.  Chr.  Beoi.  Moschio,  Ecklftr.  der  Evangel.  P.  i.  p.  289.  pro- 
batam  quoque  Jo.  Aug.  Emesti,  Bibl.  Theol.  Nov.  T.  iii.  p.  129,  sqq. 
Scilicet,  ut  dicamus  breviter,  nee  repetamus,  qua  V.  T.  disputavimus  loco 
citato,  vocabulum  ko/ov  arbitramur  denotare  promissum,  usurpatumque 
ease  loco  tov  Uyofitvo^  quod  plane  equipollet  vocabulo  magis  usitato ; 
o  igx^fupoq,  ejosque  usurpandi  causam  repetitam  esse,  partim  ex  more 
illorum  temporum  in  cogitando  denominandoque  Servatore,  partim  ex 
U8U  loquendi,  partim  a  consilio  Joannis  in  scribendo  hoc  lihro,  partim 
denique  a  consoetudine  Domini  ipsius  in  se  describendo.  Primum  enim 
mos  illorum  temporum,  et  ex  ipsa  rei  natura,  quoniam  Servator  erat  tum 
fbturus,  et  ex  consuetudine  V.  T.  receptus,  fuit  hie,  ut  Messias  diceretur 
4  iQxofUPo^  aian  q^w  quidem  nomine  in  T.  V.  appellatus  est  nor  ihxn^i 
et  quemadmodum  Cyrillus  Hieros.}  innuit,  ex  loco  Gen.  xlix.  10,  in  N.  T. 
autem  eodem  nomine  insignitus  legitur  scepissime,  veluti  Matth.  xi.  3. 

•  See  especially  the  pamaget  between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-tixth  chapteia  of 
tlw  first  book^— a  noble  piece  of  Christian  Ethical  Philosophy. 

t  Sunt  aatem  h»o :  o  Aoyo^  benedictom  illud  semen  declarat,  de  quo  Adamo,  Abrm- 
bmmo,  Isaaoo,  Jaoobo,  Davidi,  et  electii  omnibus,  kwutus  est  Dominus,  quasi  sermonao^ 
•su  Promissom,  Dei  foew. 

t  CalM:h.  jui.  p.  808  ed.  FmwC. 
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ubi  Joonnea  Bopliala  quKri  ex  eo  jossit,  al  i?  o  li/ofurot,  ^  Fiipar 
n^oadDnwfo*  i  ct  apud  ipeum  Joannem,  cap.  vi.  19.  li.  27.  Unde  Judsii, 
in  primiaquo  Chrifliiaow,  neque  incognitiim  plane  nomen  ense  p»- 
tdil,  neque  inxusi latum  in  conmetudinc  vulgari.  Deinde  quod  Idrsv 
BT&ngeliicii  dixit  loco  vocia  hrofiirai,  id  quidem  olTenilel  nemineoi,  eoo- 
auetudinis  loquendi  Script urarum  Eacrarum  vel  leviter  pcriCum :  coniiM 
enim,  vocabuk  abstractoruin  pro  concretis  ccnties  adhibcri,  idque  non 
raro  factum  esse  ajiaa  quoque  in  denominando  Domino  nostro;  velutt 
quaodo  ooHtfefa  appellalur  loco  owrijyoi  cap.  iv.  23,  item  Wi  et  fit,  am 
apud  Lucftm,  Ev.  ii.  25  et  30,  inur^ginr  et  nafniitjois  tnC  '/vps^J.  Nee 
dubllationem  habere  poTeat,  vocabulo  Injiov  tribin  poase  earn  vim  qoam 
diximuB,  quoniam  vocabnlum  Hebraicum  quod  Grteco  reapoodit,  One- 
eiimque  ipEurn  Rom.  ix.  6,  GeicentieB  in  locia  de  promiuione  dictum  esia^ 
alque  ab  inlerprelibua  QrtcciH  Iranalatum  reperiiur  ayytlUt  et  tnayfiUm, 
veluii  Prov.  itii.  25,  ntque  adeo  lij-o^ifnt  idem  ait  et.ease  poeeit.  quod 
JirarriAloriiroc.  Unde  otiam  in  loco  Sap.  xviii.  15,  Angeliu  divinilua 
protnissus  et  ablegatua  lirot  Stav  appellatur,  de  quo  rid.  Schlcosneri 
Spicileijiiim  Lexici  in  ioleq>r.  Gr.  V.  T.  Spf  c.  i.  p.  75.  Ac  plane  eandem 
vim  vocabujum  liXav  obllnet  in  reliquis  libris,  JoanoiB  ntmirtiin,  1  Ep.  i. 
1,  ubi  Ilominus  appellatus  eat  Xijo^  irc  £<a^c,  id  cat,  promiaut  aacbir/t- 
HcitatU  ;  et  Apoc  xi:t.  13,  in  quo  loco  dicilar  liftn  «>»  ^tB,  hoc  aM,  a 
Deo  pramiseiig.  T«m  porro  f onailium  Joannis  in  scribendo  Evnngelio, 
cum  fucrit  iioc,  lit  JcmonHiraret,  qiu'inadmodum  aupni  vidiiBus,  Jesum 
eOTe  promiaanm  exapeclatamque  Meraiam ;  facile  qni«qaa  Tidct  qoam 
aptum  sit  ei  conailio,  quamqiM  accommodatum  voeabulum  rai  loftv,  hnDO 
ipmin  proiniaaum  Heasiam  exprimena.  Ad  extremnm,  quod  in  primii 
notabile  est,  Domini  ipai  id  aetmoaibus  omnibua  in  hoc  libro  GMDmemo- 
ratia,  eotmne  fuit,  ae  appellare  Ugabtm  a  Patrt,  Patrem  rero  mdfentem, 
aeque  dewsribere  tanquam  eum  gtn  tntaaua  a  Patre,  proftdiuqite  in  liat 
ttrrat  tenerit,  atque  ad  euitdtm  redituTW  lit ;  Teluli  cap.  vi.  38,  zvL  3E^ 
zili.  3,reliqna;  quo  iunnere  rolebat  manifeale  aeeaae  «■•  fgjt'ifuvor,  hoc 
est,  Meaaiam  promiaanm  exapectatumque.  Atque  hcc  conauetado  Do- 
mini videtur  fuiaae  cauaa  pnecipua  uaurpoodi  bujua  vocabuli  aliaain  bac 
re  pBulo  inaolentioria.  Iiaque  aenaua  verborum  priorum,  eat  hie :  pro- 
muaua  Servator  eMitit  ante  rerum  omnium  inilia,  tanquam  acnptnm 
Jbiaaet  hoc  modo,  ir  n^jr^  i'  o  Itfo/urot  awiiif." 

These  remarka  would  be  comparativd/  unimportant  if  they  merely 
expresaed  the  opiniona  ofao  individual  critic,  even  of  one  ao  reapectable 
aa  Tittmann.  But  the  reader  will  perceive  that  he  ia  able  to  produce  a 
fair  Uat  ofauthoriliea  upon  faia  aide,  aoroe  of  them  dating  aa  far  back  aa 
the  Reformation,  aome  numbered  among  the  acholara  ofthe  last  age.  AA 
Iheae,  with  more  or  leas  reservation,  aubacribed  to  an  interpretation,  which 
tfit  were  applied  to  any  paaaageinanyunjnapired  author,  would  have  been 
rejected  by  every  one  of  them  with  indignation  and  diadam.  Now  tttera 
must  be  a  reaaon  for  thia.    Men  who  have  ebidiedtbelawB.oCU 
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could  not  talk  ia  this  way  about  sobstitutiog  the  abstract  for  the  concrete, 
or  produce  such  -  utterly  inapplicable  parallels  from  other  parts  of 
Soripture,  and  then  resort  to  the  insolent  critical  dogmas,  that  '  no  one 
who  is  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Bible  can 
be  ofibnded'  by  such  a  departure  from  all  ordinary  principles  and 
usages,  if  there  were  not  some  deeply  rooted  habit  of  thought  and  fee- 
ing with  which  the  simple  mode  of  rendering  the  words  is  at  variance. 
What  this  is,  perhaps,  we  may  for  a  moment  be  pu2:zled  to  discover ; 
for  the  feelings  of  the  writers  near  the  time  of  the  Reformation  were,  in 
many  respects,  directly  opposed  to  those  of  their  successors  in  the  two 
following  centuries.  But  if  we  remember  the  great  eagerness  which 
there  was  among  the  writers  of  the  earlier  period,  to  assert  the  distinc* 
tion  of  the  Bible  fVom  all  other  books,  and  above  all,  to  cut  it  off  from  any 
fbllowship  with  philosophy,  we  need  not  wonder  that  they  should  have  de- 
sired wholly  10  separate  the  use  of  the  word  upon  which  the  Gospel  of  St 
John  turns,  iVom  the  same  word  as  it  is  employed  by  Plaio  and  by  Philo. 
The  early  Socinian  writers  perceived  the  fact,  which  the  orthodox 
Protests nlB  had  determined  to  overlook,  and  made  use  of  it  to  prove,  thai 
if  this  expression  imported  something  abstract  and  impersonal  in 
either  of  the  uninspired  writers,  it  must  have  the  same  import  in  the 
sacred  ones.  That  those  who  replied  to  them  should  take  fresh  pains  to 
assert  the  special  signification,  and  should  pronounce  the  efiort  to  con- 
nect it  with  any  other  as  profane  and  heretical,  was  to  be  expected. 
Then  came  the  time  when  the  classical  writers  began  to  be  spoken  of 
with  respect;  when  the  ordinary  Protestant  commentator  was  rather 
glad  to  look  upon  Scripture  as  contaiuing  a  new  and  expanded  form  of 
heathen  morality,  and  when  the  descendants  of  the  Polish  Socinians  be- 
gan to  exercise  an  important  influeuce  on  theological  opinion.  In  such 
a  time,  one  might  have  looked  for  a  reversal  of  the  former  decrees, 
for  a  rather  excessive  willingness  to  find  out  an  analogy  between  St 
John  and  the  Heathen  or  Jewish  teacher.  But  by  this  time  Platonism 
had  been  just  as  much  exhausted  of  its  meaning  as  Christianity.  So  fkr 
as  any  heathen  philosopher  was  found  to  have  laid  down  fine  maxima 
about  virtue,  he  was  respected  as  a  Christian,  minuB  the  belief  in  Christ 
But  when  he  uttered  any  thing  which  savoured  of  a  feeling  and  recog- 
nition of  mystery,  the  reverence  for  him  disappeared ;  here  his  paganism 
or  fhlse  philosophy  was  thought  to  have  obtruded  itself.  A  new  merit  was 
discovered  in  the  (Sospel,  that  it  put  an  end  to  such  dreams,  and  brought 
every  thing  within  the  region  of  common  sense.  As  this  feeling  belonged 
both  to  the  believers  and  to  the  deniers  of  the  old  Creeds,  it  was  not  won« 
derful  that  the  former  should  be  glad  of  any  expedient  for  proving  that 
St  John,  though  he  asserted  a  strange  dogma,  was  perfectly  (Vee  fh>m 
all  taint  of  mysticism ;  and  that  the  latter  should  have  endeavoured  to 
evade  the  authority  of  his  words,  by  alleging  that  he  certainly  did  show 
wpnplomB  of  a  teadeocy  which  the  enlightened  of  all  parties  had  agreed 
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to  denounce.  In  our  own  day,  the  evangelieal  protest  against  mere 
heathen  morality,  and  the  terror  of  the  new  attempts  to  exhibit  Chris- 
tianity as  only  one  out  ofmany  forms  of  religious  faith  and  opinion,  have 
led  to  the  same  desire  for  an  exclusive  interpretation,  whid)  prevailed 
for  different  reasons  in  former  periods.  Tittmann^s  interpretalion,  there- 
fore, is  very  likely  to  be  a  popular  one  among  religious  people  both  here 
and  abroad. 

But  can  we  be  honouring  Scripture,  while  we  are  consciously  attempt- 
ing to  find  strange  and  tortuous  explanations  of  its  most  awful  and  char^ 
aeteristic  passages?  Ought  not  every  theological  student  to  suspect 
himself,  if  he  feels  that  he  is  inclined  to  take  refuge  in  this  or  any  similar 
contrivance  for  evading  the  ordinary  force  of  words  ?  I  do  most  ear^ 
nesdy  press  this  thought  upon  those  whom  it  may  most  concern,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  recovery  of  a  sound  spiritual  theology  among  us 
depends  mainly  upon  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  we  apply  ourselves  to 
the  study  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  upon  the  way  in  which  we  connect  it 
with  Old  Testament  history  and  prophecy,  and  upon  our  willingness  to 
acknowledge  that  it  does  interpret  to  us  the  history  of  God's  dealings 
with  men  ii»  all  time.  The  more  I  look  at  the  different  directions  which 
men's  thoughts  are  taking  in  this  day,  the  more  it  seems  tp  me  that  this 
is  the  subject  to  which  we  ought  to  devote  ourselves ;  and  the  right 
meditation  upon  which  may  save  us  from  a  thousand  confusions,  and 
help  us  to  bring  the  most  apparently  opposite  feelings  into  reconciliation. 

The  three  following  notes  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  my  meaning, 
and  may  enable  the  reader  better  to  understand  the  purpose  of  all  my 
other  hints. 


tC] 


It  had  always  been  the  impression,  I  believe,  upon  the  minds  both  of 
ordinary  readers  and  of  scholars,  that  the  Comedian  of  Athens  intended 
to  represent  Socrates  as  a  Sophist,  who  was  corrupting  the  old  spirit  of 
Greece,  with  modern  philosophical  refinements.  Upon  this  view  of  the 
case,  Aristophanes,  though  he  may  have  entirely  mistaken  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  person  whom  he  was  ridiculing,  will  still  confirm  the 
impression  which  we  derive  from  other  sources,  that  he  was  emphatically 
a  moral  teacher,  that  he  meddled  with  physical  epeculations  only  just  so 
far  as  they  illustrated  his  principles  concerning  the  life  of  man,  that  his 
great  effort  was  to  awaken  men  to  self-knowledge.  A  Teacher  who 
asserted  that  a  constant  conflict  was  going  on  in  man  between  two  prin- 
ciples, one  drawing  him  upwards,  one  dragging  him  lo  earth,  might 
easily  be  represented  as  keeping  a  right  and  a  wrong  reason,  and  being 
able  upon  all  fitting  occasions  to  make  the  latter  predominant  One  who 
urged  his  pupils  to  study  the  meaning  of  words,  might  be  plausibly 
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Mcused  of  inventing  the  most  sabtle  and  aerial  distinctions.  One  who 
wished  to  guide  them  through  the  thick  coming  thoughts  and  fancies 
which  the  teachings  of  the  sophists  had  stirred  up  within  them  to  a  solid 
foundation,  might  easily  be  suspected  of  administering  to  the  growth  of 
self-consciousness,  and  so  of  interfering  with  simple  and  practical  life. 
T^eve  charges  are  just  such  as  any  man  coming  into  a  vicious  state  of 
society,  and  seeking  to  reform  it,  not  by  preaching  about  the  past,  but  by 
actually  entering  into  the  present,  and  endeavouring  to  find  a  way  out 
of  its  confusions,  must  always  incur.  It  is  the  best  proof  which  can  be 
afforded  of  the  talent  of  Aristophanes,  that  he  so  clearly  understood  the 
kind  of  work  in  which  Socrates  was  engaged ;  the  best  excuse  for  his 
character,  that  he  confounded  him  with  persons  who  deserved  all  repro- 
bation, and  whom  he  was,  by  a  very  different  course  to  that  which  the 
Comedian  foUowed,  refuting  and  exposing. 

But  a  modem  editor  of  Aristophanes,  Mr.  Mitchell,  whose  English 
notes,  whose  criticisms,  and  whose  previous  translations,  are  likely  to 
make  his  work  very  popular,  has  promulgated  an  entirely  new  theory 
upon  this  subject  He  maintains  that  the  notion  of  the  objects  of  Socrates 
which  we  obtain  from  either  of  his  disciples,  or  from  tradition,  is  utterly 
false ;  that  he  was  primarily,  and  almost  exclusively,  a  physksal  philos- 
opher, that  as  such  he  is  ridiculed  in  the  Clouds,  and  that  the  hero  of  that 
part  of  the  play  which  seems  to  describe  him  in  another  character,  is 
really  not  Socrates  but  Euripides ! 

The  last  hypothesis  will,  I  should  think,  be  a  much  more  effectual 
confutation  of  this  ingenious  scheme,  than  any  arguments  which  can  be 
brought  against  it  To  prove  his  point  against  the  philosopher,  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  obliged  to  destroy  our  respect  for  the  genius  of  his  own 
favourite  poet.  For  he  represents  this  his  most  elaborate  composition  as 
utterly  deficient  in  unity  of  purpose  or  principle,  as  nothing  but  a  col- 
lection of  incoherent  lampoons  upon  two  persons,  who  it  would  appear 
were  not  even  connected  by  a  common  object  or  by  the  same  class  of 
pursuits  One  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  satisfactory  confirmation  of 
the  common  opinion,  that  Socrates  was  what  Xenophon  and  Plato  (much 
as  they  differ  in  the  character  of  their  minds,  and  in  their  ways  of  regard^ 
ing  their  master)  both  represent  him  to  have  been,  than  that  which  is 
supplied  by  this  desperate  effort  to  set  it  aside. 

So  far  as  the  assertion  in  the  text  is  concerned,  these  remarks  might 
be  sufficient.  But  I  cannot  help  perceiving  that  Mr.  Mitchell's  remarks 
on  this  point  are  in  strict  accordance  with  those  which  he  is  everywhere 
endeavouring  to  propagate,  respecting  Greek  philosophy  generally,  and 
that  he  is  availing  himself,  it  seems  to  me  most  mischievously,  of  Christian 
feelings  and  prejudices  in  support  of  them.  In  a  passage  of  his  Preface 
to  the  Clouds,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  highest  honour  which 
Pythagoras  ever  received  was  to  be  made  *  the  hero  and  object  of  ridicule 
in  one  of  Lucian's  unmatched  dialogues.'     He  speaks  of  him  and  of 
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Bpimenides  and  Empedoclea  aa  '  impotton '  and  '  Charlatans.'  And 
having  assumed  that  Socrates  belonged  to  the  same  olass  of  thinkeci 
with  them,  and  received  much  of  his  teaching  from  the  Italian  schod,  he 
leaves  his  readers  to  draw  the  inference  that  he  was  an  impostor  and 
charlatan  also. 

As  our  notices  of  Pythagoras,  though  sufficient  to  show  that  tbt 
greatest  among  the  Greeks  regarded  him  with  respect  and  admirationi 
are  rather  scattered  and  miscellaneous,  my  readers  may  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  process  by  which  Mr.  Mitchell  arrives  at  his  Gonclusioiii 
respecting  him.  Perhaps  they  may  suppose  that  he  collects  the  remarks 
respecting  him,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  he  then 
reports  to  Diogenes  Ifaertius,  and  finally  avails  himself  of  any  hints 
which  Cicero  either  from  Greek  or  Italian  sources  may  be  able  to  supply* 
Nof  our  author  disdains  all  these  vulgar  methods.  His  authorities  are 
derived  from  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era.  He  takes  the  life 
of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  by  the  sophist  Philostratus.  He  finds  that  this 
mythical  hero  equipped  himself  in  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  Samian, 
inventing,  he  iairiy  confesses,  some  stories,  but  in  all  probabili^  '^  finding 
others  ready,  made  to  his  hand ;'  the  chief  ground  for  this  last  opinion 
being  that  <  the  immortal  Lucian '  believed  or  feigned  to  believe  them. 
Out  of  these  materials  Mr.  Mitchell  constructs  a  Pythagoras,  and  thence 
by  the  easiest  process  imaginable  (his  former  hypothesis  being  admitted), 
a  Socrates. 

I  entreat  my  reader  to  verify  these  assertions,  by  turning  lo  the  pre- 
face of  which  I  have  spoken ;  for  I  do  not  ask  hiro  to  believe  on  my 
authority  that  any  scholar  converBant  with  the  laws  of  historical  evidence, 
has  adopted  such  a  course  for  discovering  the  character  and  merits  of  an 
ancient  teacher.  It  is  quite  superfluous  to  observe  in  what  way  the  pre- 
cedent might  be  applied  to  other  cases.  Of  course  if  any  Father  or 
Apostle  has  been  chosen  for  the  subject  of  a  biography  by  an  Italian 
monk  of  the  last  or  present  century,  who  has  discovered  his  relics  and 
wrought  miracles  with  them,  tliat  biography  must  henceforth  be  received 
as  genuine ;  upon  the  strength  of  it  the  Father  or  Apoetle  of  it  must  be 
pronounced  an  impostor  or  charlatan,  provided  only  Voltaire  or  some 
other  immortal  Lucian  of  the  west  has  adopted  it  as  the  warrant  for  his 
jests.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Mitchell's  statements  will  in  many  quarters  be 
eagerly  received.  There  are  some  who  seem  to  think  tliat  the  proof  of 
the  divine  origin  i^nd  worth  of  Christianity  depends  upon  the  mean  esti- 
mate which  we  form  of  all  the  wise  men  whom  Greece  produced  in  its 
best  days  j  that  if  we  can  but  succeed  in  wiping  out  the  respect  for  them, 
no  matter  by  what  means,  there  is  a  tabula  rasa  on  which  we  may  inscribe 
all  the  feelings  and  principles  of  the  New  Testament.  Alas !  what  a 
tabula  rasa !  one  on  which  scorn,  skepticism,  indifference  to  all  earnest 
hopes,  unbehef  in  any  principle,  have  been  written  in  the  deepest  char- 
acters beforehmid !    These  are  the  preparations  for  the  Gospel !    These 
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are  the  habits  of  mind  which  we  are  to  foster  in  order  that  we  may  feel 
our  own  nothin^ess,  and  our  need  of  a  Divine  Teacher,  and  may  believe 
that  we  have  one !  That  facts  are  against  such  a  notion ;  that  the  skeptics 
and  scoffers  of  the  ages  aAer  Christianity  had  been  proclaimed,  were  not 
the  men  most  ready  to  receive  it;  that  those  who  were  most  earnestly 
and  truly  holding  fast  that  which  they  had,  seeking  for  God  by  every 
light  which  Mythology  or  Philosophy  threw  in  their  way,  were  those 
who  most  welcomed  the  voice  of  the  messenger  bringing  good  tidings, 
and  saying,  Behold  your  Qod — this  is  certain.  Nevertheless  in  the  teeth 
of  the  clearest  evidence  of  this  kind,  we  suppose  that  we  are  proving 
Christianity  to  be  that  which  all  men  want,  by  proving  that  all  those 
who  showed  they  did  want  it  were  imposing  upon  others  or  upon 
themselves. 

The  ground  for  such  a  suspicion  is  however  the  point  upon  which  I 
am  most  anxious  to  speak.  It  is  this :  whenever  these  heathen  philoso- 
phers perceived  a  great  moral  principle,  the  knowledge  of  which  they 
(relieved  might  be  for  the  good  of  ages  unborn,  they  said  they  were 
inspired.  Now  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  conditions,  under  which 
i;^itual  life  and  wisdom  are  communicated ;  that  the  belief  of  being 
taught  from  above  produced  an  intoxication  which  bX  times  carried  them 
into  extravagant  courses;  that  it  may  have  ultimately  engendered  a 
vanity  which  was  the  parent  of  real  impostures,  I  make  no  doubt  But 
I  ask,  is  it  safe,  in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  to  say  that  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  real  positive  wisdom,  were  the  fruits  of  delusion  and  falsehood?  All 
that  is  sincere  in  my  mind  revolts  against  such  an  opinion.  Good  pro* 
daces  good,  lies  bring  forth  lies ;  what  there  was  of  deceit  in  these  men 
led  to  evil  results,  kept  up  a  superstition  which  was  ultimately  exposed 
and  which  carried  away  much  sound  fcuth  along  with  it ;  but  they  did 
some  good,  great  good.  Did  this  come  from  any  hoUowness  and  trickery, 
Mij  y^poixo !  It  must  have  come  from  deep  and  wise  counsels ;  earnest 
meditations;  loving  feelings.  And  whence  came  these?  Aie  we  just 
becau$e  we  are  Christians,  to  say  it  was  pretence  and  cheating  to  affirm 
that  they  came  from  the  source  of  all  truth  and  good  ?  Are  we  just 
because  we  know  that  not  only  rains  and  fruitful  seasons,  but  all  holy 
thoughts,  good  counsels  and  just  works  have  a  divine  Author,  to  say  that 
the  dim  recognition  of  this  truth  by  elder  men  was  actually  a  crime ;  that 
they  would  have  been  better  and  wiser  if  they  had  taken  the  honour  to 
themselves  ?  Yet  we  must  charge  this  humility  upon  them  as  a  sin,  if 
we  are  determined  to  adopt  the  Pelagian  doctrine,  that  the  good  which 
was  in  these  men  had  its  root  in  human  nature,  existing  apart  fiom  God, 
and  not  in  the  teachings  and  impulses  of  the  divine  Word. 
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The  reader  will  find  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  '  Aids  to  Reflection,'  a  most 
valuable  passa^  on  the  subject  of  Mysticism,  in  which  the  two  senses  of 
the  word  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  text  are  finely  and  accurat^y 
distinguished.  The  instances  which  are  there  referred  to,  as  illustrating 
the  way  in  which  a  profound  apprehension  of  the  law  and  mystery  of  our 
own  being,  derived  either  from  the  simple  study  of  the  word  of  Gk>d,  or 
from  that  study  improved  by  reading  and  cultivation,  may  connect  itself 
with  notions  and  allegories  suggested  by  the  fancies  of  particular  minds, 
are  those  of  Bohme  and  Fenelon.  They  are  most  happily  chosen — the 
one  as  exhibiting  the  most  perfect  type  of  Protectant,  the  other  of  Romish, 
mysticism.  But  the  instance  of  Philo  is  perhaps  more  striking  and  im- 
portant than  either.  No  one  who  looks  into  his  writings  can  fancy  for 
an  instant  that  he  was  not  a  laborious  student  of  the  Bible.  To  no  one 
does  the  charge  oflen  preferred  against  spiritualists,  of  undervaluing  the 
Scriptures,  and  substituting  for  them  the  wisdom  which  they  had  derived 
from  some  other  quarter,  apply  less  than  to  him.  He  evidently  regarded 
his  own  sacred  writings  as  more  precious  than  all  other  books  together. 
He  evidently  traced  up  all  his  thoughts  and  discoveries  to  the  light  which 
he  had  received  from  them.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  Philo's  Scrip- 
ture readings  would  most  utterly  confound  any  one  who  had  been  used 
to  look  at  the  text  with  simplicity.  Such  a  person  would  not,  I  think,  be 
inclined  to  say,  (as  nine  out  often  who  are  not  simple  readers,  but  who 
bring  to  the  study  all  the  artificial  notions  and  habits  of  their  own  time, 
certainly  would  say,)  *all  this  is  mere  stuff  and  nonsense.'  He  would 
perceive  that  there  is  something  in  it  to  which  such  words  are  very  inap- 
plicable indeed,  nay,  that  there  is  a  continuous  stream  of  thought  through 
every  part  of  his  exposition,  by  following  which,  we  become  convinced 
.  that  the  records  he  is  speaking  of  have  an  internal  unity.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  best  and  truest  reader  will  be  conscious  of 
most  restlessness  and  impatience,  when  he  finds  the  records  of  a  simple 
practical  life,  turned  into  a  set  of  high-flown  conceits  and  allegories  about 
the  different  moral  virtues,  and  the  sensible  and  rational  part  in  man. 

How  then  are  we  to  distinguish  the  solid  and  the  real  from  the  fan- 
tastic in  these  remarkable  books  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  position  of 
Philo  supplies  the  answer.  Nowhere  so  well  as  in  Alexandria  could  a 
man  learn  what  were  the  feelings  and  necessities  of  men,  especially  of 
thoughtful  men,  in  the  heathen  world,  what  it  was  that  philosophers  were 
seeking  after,  what  was  requisite  to  satisfy  their  inquiries.  Nowhere  so 
ill  as  in  Alexandria  could  a  man  find  any  thing  which  should  interpret  to 
him  the  simply  domestic  life  or  the  national  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Going  with  the  advantages  which  one  kind  of  know- 
ledge gave  him,  to  the  study  of  his  Scriptures,  he  found  everywhere 
hints  of  a  divine  Teacher,  who  was  guiding  men  Out  of  the  ways  of 
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sense,  oat  of  slavery  to  visible  appearances,  into  the  acknowledgment  of 
an  unseen  Being.  He  knew  how  the  reason  in  man  had  striven  against 
the  impressions  of  sense,  had  striven  to  realize  an  object  answerable  to 
itself;  here  he  found  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Here  was  the  Reason 
of  €k>d  leading  that  higher  faculty  which  he  had  imparted  to  his  creature 
to  seek  afler  him  and  to  find  him.  Going  with  his  ignorance  to  the  same 
books — ^the  real  practical  conflicts,  the  human  doings,  the  outward  crosses 
of  those  whom  they  speak  of,  became  to  him  mere  pictures  and  images 
of  certain  mental  feelings  and  operations;  he  could  recognise  the  world 
of  human  relations,  only  as  an  image  world  ;  he  was  utterly  unprepared 
for  the  mystery  of  the  Word  made  Flesh.  The  first  class  of  his  thoughts 
connect  him  with  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  all  times,  living  in  a  posi- 
tion the  most  unlike  his  own ;  the  latter  connect  him  with  them  indeed  so 
far  as  this,  that  they  as  well  as  he  have  been  prone  .to  read  their  own  cir- 
cumstances and  states  of  mind  in  the  universal  book,  but  those  circum- 
stances and  states  of  mind  being  different  from  his,  there  is  little  in  their 
^peculations  to  support  his,  or  in  his  to  afford  an  excuse  for  theirs. 

My  object  is  not  to  give  the  reader  any  account  of  Philo's  Scriptural 
allegories,  nor  even  to  show  how  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine 
Word  is  worked  into  the  whole  tissue  of  his  thoughts.  My  wish  is 
merely  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  he  represents  the  Word  as  a 
Teacher ;  in  which  he  connects  that  teaching  with  the  Reason  of  man ; 
in  which  he  describes  it  as  universal.  The  other  side  of  the  subject,  his 
hints  respecting  the  relation  between  the  Word  and  the  Absolute  Being, 
are  in  the  strictly  theological  sense  more  important  But  I  shall  allude 
to  them  here  only  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  point  which  belongs  strictly 
to  the  history  of  duakerism.  I  pass  over  then  his  assertion  that  the 
Divine  Word  was  at  once  the  framer  of  things  and  the  image  after 
which  they  were  framed,  (see  the  book  on  the  Mosaic  history  of  Creation, 
ci.  beginning  ngoXafimp  ya^  o  Otoq  to  ch.  v.  nqaq  aX^Stiap  dy<n$oVy)  and  all 
other  passages  which  refer  to  the  physical  universe,  even  though  they 
may  speak  of  an  intellectual  (noetic)  universe  as  the  type  of  this.  Nor 
will  I  dwell  upon  his  comment  on  the  words,  "  and  the  Lord  God  took 
the  man  whom  he  had  made,  and  set  him  in  the  (harden,  to  till  it  and  to 
watch  over  it" — where  he  speaks  of  a  distinction  between  that  mind 
which  was  merely  formed  (nXometlq),  and  that  which  was  created,  this 
last  being  '^  a  pure  reason,  unparticipant  of  corrupt  matter,  enjoying  a 
purer  and  more  untainted  constitution,  which  pure  reason  God  appre- 
hends, not  suffering  it  to  go  from  him,  but  placing  it  as  the  watchman  and 
governor  of  the  different  virtues  which  he  has  planted  and  made  to  bud 
around  it" — (Allegories,  Book  i.  §.  28.)  Nor  will  I  more  than  allude  to 
his  remark,  which  supplies  an  important  limitation  to  the  fbrmer  words, 
that  Cain  and  Abel  represent  "  two  opposite  and  conflicting  opinions, 
the  one  whereof  refers  all  things  to  the  reason,  as  if  it  were  the  guide  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  of  motion,  of  power ;  the  other  refers  to  God  as  being 


luB  workmanship.  With  which  two  opiniona,  he  adds,  the  tame  loul 
travails.  But  when  they  are  brought  forth,  they  must  needa  be  diriiled, 
sinoe  it  ia  utterly  impoMible  for  such  enemiea  to  dwell  logetber."  (On 
the  lacrifices  or  Cain  and  Abel,  {  1.) 

Such  pawagca  as  the  followLng  are  more  directly  tn  our  purpoae,  and 
will  be  a  key  lo  the  other*.  Il  is  taken  from  a  treatise  on  the  '  Hu»- 
bnndry  of  Noah,'  which  is  of  course  allegorized  at\er  the  author's  □mal 
fasbion. 

"  Wherefore  it  ia  needful  that  our  Ronion,  like  a  goatherd,  or  cow- 
herd, or  slicpherd,  or  keeper  of  cattle  generally,  should  have  ruits,  chooi- 
iag  that  which  is  convejiieat  before  tliat  which  ia  plcssant  either  to  itself 
or  lo  the  inferior  creatures-  NevcrthuleHs,  that  the  dilTerent  portion*  ol 
the  soul  arc  not  \eh  uogoverned,  but  have  the  blessing  of  a  faultless  and 
altogether  good  Shepherd,  under  whose  conduct  it  ia  impossible  that  the 
council  of  ilioughta  should  be  disturbed  and  scatieretl,  we  must  nttribuia, 
finally,  and  we  might  say  escluaively,  lo  the  ovenighl  of  God  Himself. 
For  so  il  is  shown  to  be  of  necesEiiy  under  one  and  the  same  order,  io 
that  it  looks  up  to  one  Overseer,  since  the  being  obliged  lo  serve  many 
difierenl  rulers  is  an  intolerable  calamity.  And  so  good  a  thing  ia  this 
office  of  the  Shepherd,  that  it  is  rightly  ascribed  not  to  kings  only,  and 
to  wise  men,  aiid  to  souls  purified  for  the  higheec  mysleriei,  but  m  God 
the  universal  Ruler  HimBflf.  The  authority  for  ihie  is  not  some  iutigni- 
fieant  persoa,  but  a  prophet,  a  psalmist,  whom  we  may  well  tniat.  For  he 
■peaks  thus,  <  The  Lord  it  ray  Shepherd,  and  I  shall  not  want'  Let 
each  man  say  the  same  in  his  own  part  and  measure ;  for  this  is  a  soiif 
whioh  it  is  comely  for  every  godly  man  to  meditate  and  sing  over  with 
himself,  and  which  at  the  same  lime  properly  appertajaa  lo  the  whole 
universe.  For  water,  and  air,  and  fire,  and  whatsoever  vegetables  or 
animals  are  in  these,  things  mortal,  and  things  divine,  the  nature  of  the 
heavens,  the  oourees  of  the  Sun  end  Moon,  the  movements  and  harmo- 
nioua  dances  of  the  other  Stars,  as  if  they  formed  one  aheepTold,  doth 
God,  as  Shepherd  and  King,  guide  according  to  order  and  law,  setting 
over  Ibem  bis  true  Word,  his  first  begotten  Son,  who  is  ready  like  the 
viceroy  of  a  great  king  lo  receive  and  to  render  up  the  care  of  thia  holy 
flock.  Let  then  the  whole  world,  that  greatest  and  most  perfect  sheep- 
fold  of  the  true  God  say,  '  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  wanL' 
Let  each  say  the  same  individually ;  not  with  that  voice  that  comes 
through  the  tongue  and  mouth,  whioh  spreads  through  but  a  little  por- 
tion of  air,  but  with  the  far-reaching  voice  of  (he  mind,  which 'touches 
the  very  boundaries  of  the  universe." 

I  do  not  quote  this  passage  for  the  sake  of  its  style,  which  ia  periiaps 
somewhat  inflated,  but  as  a  fair  exposition  of  the  idea  which  is  expanded 
through  the  whole  treatise ;  the  idea,  I  mean,  that  the  living  Word  ie 
the  shepherd  and  teacher  of  the  inner  man ;  ordaining  the  whole  coo- 
■tinition  of  the  min^  and  holding  direct  and  continual  conTBiae  wiA 
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it    In  precisely  the  same  spirit  is  the  following  passage  from  another 
work. 

"But  it  is  a  fearful  thing  for  the  soul  to  ascend  into, the  contempla- 
tion of  The  Being  by  itself,  not  knowing  the  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
lifted  up  by  its  ignorance  and  boldness.    Great  are  the  falls  which  hap- 
pen from  such  defect  of  knowledge  and  foolish  daring.    Wherefore 
Moses  prays  that  he  may  have  Qod  Himself  for  his  guide  in  the  way 
which  leads  to  Him.    For  he  saith;  '  If  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  lead 
me  riot  up  from  hence.'    Therefore  every  movement  without  the  divine 
direction  and  oversight  leadeth  to  evil.    And  it  were  better  to  remain 
here  below,  leading  this  confused  beggarly  mortal  life,  as  the  greater 
part  of  men  dd,  than  having  lifted  ourselves  up  to  heaven,  through  boast* 
ing  to  be  turned  back  and  confounded,  which  calamity  has  happened 
to  multitudes  of  sophists,  who  have  fancied  that  wisdom  consisted  in  the 
invention  of  persuasive  words,  not  in  the  most  true    faith  of  things. 
Perhaps  also  something  of  this  kind  is  signified.     *  Do  not  lift  me  up  on 
high  by  giving  me  wealth,  or  fame,  or  honour,  or  power,  or  whatever 
^Ise  belongs  to  the  things  called  good,  if  Thou  wilt  not  Thyself  accom- 
pany them.'   For  these  oftentimes  procure  the  greatest  curses  and  bless- 
ings to  those  who  have  them — ^blessings  when  God  Himself  is  the  guide 
of  the  mind ;  curses,  when  He  is  not.    For  to  multitudes  those  things 
which  are  called  goods,  have  been  the  causes  of  intolerable  evils ;  but  he 
that  followeth  God  uses  as  the  fellows  and  comrades  of  his  journey  those 
loro*  whom  it  is  customary  to  name  angels.    For  it  is  written  *  that  Abra- 
ham went  with  them  leading  them  on  the  way.'    O  beautiful  equality 
when  the  guide  is  himself  guided,  giving  what  he  receiveth,  not  one 
thing  in  place  of  another,  but  the  very  same  thing  reciprocated !    For 
while  he  is  not  yet  perfected,  he  useth  the  divine  Word  as  the  leader  or 
the  way.    For  the  oracle  is,  '  Behold  I  send  My  angel  with  thee  before 
thy  face,  that  he  may  keep  thee  in  the  way,  that  he  may  lead  thee  to  the 
land  which  I  have  prepared  for  thee ;  give  heed  to  him  and  hearken  to 
him,  disobey  him  not,  for  My  word  is  in  him.'  But  when  he  hath  come  to 
the  highest  point  of  knowledge,  vigorously  running  on,  he  will  measure 
his  paces  with  him  who  was  before  leading  him  in  the  way.    For  both 
will  become  followers  of  God,  the  universal  Guide."    (On  the  Migration 
of  Abraham, }  31.) 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  somewhat  startling  words  with 
which  this  passage  concludes,  no  one,  I  think,  can  read  them  without 
feeling  more  clearly  and  strongly  what  the  purpose  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  especially  of  the  first  chapter,  is,  and  at  the  same  time  without 
obtaining  a  clearer  light,  respecting  that  form  of  Chios ticism,  which  con* 
neeted  itself  with  Jewish  ideas.  These  ^o/o*  or  angels,  ministers  of  God 
and  to  man,  the  Jew  could  recognise  in  his  Scriptures ;  might  not  Jesus 
be  one  of  these?  Neither  absolutely  divine  nor  absolutely  human;  bnt 
belonging  to  a  middle  race  between  Godhead  and  Humanity?    The 
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writer  of  the  epistle  meets  this  opinion.  He  proves  that  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  one  who  is  not  one  of  the  jioyoi  but  the  Aoyo^^  not  a  Son  of  God 
but  the  Son  of  God.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  show  how  this  Son  of  God 
verily  apprehended  not  the  angels  but  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The  re- 
mark of  course  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  theology.  But  it  may  not  be 
wholly  useless  to  suggest  it  to  younger  men,  as  one  of  the  proofs  that  all 
the  Scriptures  become  unintelligible  and  incoherent,  when  the  idea  upon 
which  I  am  dwelling  is  lost  sight  of. 

The  following  extract  from  the  treatise,  <  On  the  confusion  of  tongiies," 
has  the  same  kind  of  value.  Philo  has  been  speaking  of  the  words. 
<  The  tower  which  the  sons  of  men  have  builded.'  He  supposes  some 
jester  to  ask,  why  this  phrase  should  be  used*  for  who  else  but  sons  of 
men  were  likely  to  build  cities  and  towers  ?  He  answers,  that  these 
words  were  not  used  carelessly  or  without  a  meaning.  By  them  it  is 
intimated,  that  the  builders  of  the  tower  were  men  who  were  pursuing  a 
multitude  of  objects,  and  had  lost  sight  of  the  one  Creator  and  Father  of  all 
He  then  adds,  <*  but  the  truly  wise  are  fittingly  called  the  sons  of  the  one 
God,  as  Moses  confesseth,  where  he  saith,  *  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  Lord 
your  God  ;^  and  again,  ^  God  that  begat  thee.'  And  this  belongs  to 
those  who  have  fashioned  their  souls  to  think,  that  that  which  is  in  itself 
pure  and  beautiful  is  the  only  good  which  is  set  up  as  the  opposite  fortress 
to  that  of  pleasure,  and  serves  for  its  subversion  and  overthrow.  And 
though  a  man  may  not  yet  be  fit  to  be  called  son  of  God,  yet  let 
him  strive  to  fashion  himself  afler  his  first  begotten  Word,  the  eldest  of 
the  angels :  the  archangel  of  many  names ;  for  He  is  called  '  Begin- 
ning,' and  '•  Name  of  God,'  and  *  Word,'  and  *  The  Man  according  to  the 
divine  Image  (o  *ax  ttxora  ar^^o^ro?)',  and  *  He  that  looketh  upon  Is- 
rael,' *  ♦  ♦  For  though  we  are  not  yet  reckoned  sons  of  God,  yet  we 
may  be  called  so  of  *  His  eternal  Image' — ^  the  most  holy  Word ;'  for 
this  most  venerable  Word  is  the  image  of  God." 

So  in  a  very  cabalistic  commentary  upon  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  he  says,  in  reference  to  tlie  words,  *  he  divided  not  the  birds :' 
**  For  tlie  word  of  God,  solitary  and  monadic  in  the  multitude  of  things 
that  have  become,  and  tliat  are  to  perish,  remaineth  uncompounded, 
ever  wont  to  ascend  upwards,  and  studying  to  be  the  companion  of  the 
One.  Wherefore  there  are  these  two  undivided  natures,  that  in  us  of 
Reason,  and  that  over  us  of  the  divine  Word.  But  being  undivided,  they 
divide  innumerable  other  things.  For  tlie  divine  Word  hath  divided  the 
things  in  nature,  and  hath  distributed  them  all.  And  this  reason  of  ours, 
whatever  things  or  bodies  it  hath  reasonably  taken  in,  these  it  dis- 
tinguishes by  innumerable  w^ys,  into  innumerable  parts,  and  never 
eeaseth  from  its  dissections.  And  tliis  comes  to  pass  through  the  like- 
ness which  it  hath  to  the  Creator  and  Father  of  the  whole.  For  the  divinity 
being  unmixed,  uncompounded,  without  parts,  hath  been  to  all  the  world 
the  cause  of  mixture,  combination,  apportionment    So  it  is  fitting  that 
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those  things  which  are  like  to  it,  to  wit,  the  reason  in  us,  and  that  which 
is  above  us,  being  without  parts  and  undivided,  should  be  able,  with 
mighty  force,  to  divide  and  discriminate  each  of  the  things  that  are." 
(Who  is  the  Inheritor  of  divine  things  ?)    Sect  48. 

There  is  a  very  striking  passage  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  book  on 
Dreams,  which  I  would  recommend  to  t^e  attention  of  the  reader,  as  ao 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Philo  connected  the  idea  of  Science  or 
Knowled^,  with  submission  to  the  divine  guidance.  So  far  from  look- 
ing upon  Science  as  something  directly  opposed  to  Faith,  he  speaks  of  it 
as  being  the  direct  opposite  of  Sense;  a  very  remarkable  thought  in- 
deed, which  he  might  have  received  from  Plato,  but  which  certainly 
seemed  to  him  in  strict  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  his  own  lawgiver 
and  prophets. 

The  evidence  respecting  Philo's  opinion  of  the  universality  of  the  di- 
vine teaching  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  particular  passages,  so  much  as 
from  the  whole  spirit  of  his  books.  In  all  the  language  which  I  have 
quoted  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the  Word,  as  having 
reference  to  man.  There  is  an  absence  of  any  attempt  to  limit  the  bless- 
ing within  his  own  nation.  In  an  indifferent  Jew,  or  one  who  set  but  lit- 
tle store  by  his  own  Scriptures,  looking  upon  the  heathen  writers  as 
more  profound  or  advanced  than  they  were,  this  would  have  been 
natural,  l^ut  with  his  extraordinary  admiration  and  deep  study  of  the 
Jewish  writings,  a  study  and  admiration  implying  too  the  greatest  thank- 
fulness for  their  original  separation,  and  for  the  ordinances  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  other  people,  one  might  have  expected  to  find  indi- 
cations here  and  there  of  the  feeling  which  characterized  his  country- 
men generally.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  great  objects  and  rewards  of  hu- 
man search,  and  the  highest  gif\s  the  Creator  can  bestow,  led  him  to 
look  upon  the  Jew  who,  as  be  believed,  had  all  facilities  for  this  pursuit, 
as  in  a  far  higher  condition  than  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  had  the 
right  to  treat  other  men  as  utterly  outcasts  and  aliens.  We  are  not, 
however,  left  to  conjecture  or  inference  upon  the  subject  There  is  an 
especial  treatise  on  the  Thesis,  that  <  every  virtuous  roan  is  a  free- 
man.' In  this  treatise  he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  supporting  him- 
self by  a  line  of  Sophocles,  that  '*  he  only  is  free,  who  hath  God  as  his 
guide."    §  a 

And  then  when  he  has  expounded  the  conditions  and  characteristics 
of  freedom,  he  meets  the  question,  where  have  such  men  as  you  imagine 
ever  been,  or  where  are  they  now  ?  He  answers,  that  men,  however 
rare,  are  to  be  found  who  excelled  in  virtue ;  followed  God  as  their  only 
guide ;  lived  according  to  the  right  law  of  nature,  who  were  not  free 
only  themselves,  but  inspired  their  neighbours  with  free  thoughts.  Such 
men  he  discovers  in  Greece  among  the  ^  seven  wise  men ;'  among  some 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  Eleatic  School ;  in  India  among  the  gymnos- 
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ophists  ;  in  Persia  among  the  magianfl.  Fr6m  his  express  words,  and 
from  the  habitual  tone  of  his  thoughts,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  look 
upon  these  men  as  wise  or  good,  in  virtue  of  any  intrinsic  quality,  or 
because  each  man  might  be  saved  by  his  own  religion,  but  because, 
amidst  whatever  perplexities  and  contradictions,  they  followed  the  one 
Guide  and  Shepherd,  who  had  revealed  Himself  to  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob;  that  unseen  and  everlasting  Word,  who  had  entered  into 
covenant  with  the  Jews,  and  had  brought  them  out  of  sensible  idolatry 
into  the  light  and  liberty  of  his  children. 


[E.] 

In  some  recent  English  attacks  upon  the  Fathers  (I  do  not  refer  to 
that  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  taken  a  somewhat  different  line)  the  charge 
of  adopting  the  Quaker  doctrine  respecting  the  Logos,  was  put  very 
prominently  forward.    But  these  writers  did  not  know  how  strong  their 
case  was.    They  fancied  that  the  G^ek  Fathers  were  merely  advancing 
this  notion  as  one  among  a  great  number  of  others.    They  shouhl  have 
said  boldly,  '  This  heresy  is  not  one  which  these  teachers  took  up  acci- 
dentally ;  it  is  woven  into  this  very  tissue  of  their  thoughts ;  their  minds 
were  infected  by  it  to  the  very  core.    You,  might  as  easily  take  away 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faiih  out  of  Luther,  as  this  doctrine  out  of 
them.'     Such  language  as  this  would  have  been  perfectly  true,  and  it 
would  have  brought  matters  much  more  directly  to  an  issue.    If,  for 
instance,  instead  of  giving  a  number  of  extracts,  all  certainly  much  to 
the  point,  but  still  leaving  room  for  the  hope,  that  the  general  tone  of 
thought  in  the  first  three  centuries  might  be  sound,  they  had  given  an 
analysis  of  the  Pedagogus  of  Clemens,  or  indeed  of  any  of  his  other 
writings,  or  had  availed  themselves  of  those  which  the  present  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  has  introduced  into  his  lectures,  they  would  have  left  their 
readers  without  a  doubt,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Word 
as  the  invisible  teacher  of  man  in  all  periods,  was  involved  in  the  very 
conception  of  Christianity,  which  belonged  to  these  fathers;  that  if  this 
acknowledgment  be  heretical,  Clemens,  and  the  Church  generally,  which 
did  not  condemn  him  but  sympathized  with  him  and  regarded  him  as 
one  of  its  greatest  lights,  were  habitually,  wilfully,  radically  heretical. 
Let  such  an  opinion  be  but  stated  in  terms,  together  with  the  ordinary 
defence  of  it,  that  by  this  doctrine  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  are  set  at  nought ;   and  we,  who  believe  this  principle  to  be 
involved  in  every  part  of  Scripture,  who  cannot  see  any  grounds  for  its 
authority  and  inspiration  when  it  is  denied,  who  attribute  much  of  the 
lifelessness  of  the  Church  in  our  day,  much  of  the  feebleness  of  our  the- 
ology, much  of  our  strife  and  division,  to  the  habitual  disregard  of  it, 
will  be  able  frankly  to  state  the  grounds  of  our  belief,  and  by  God's 
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grace,  to  encountec  any  consequences  which  may  follow  from  th&  pro- 
fession of  it 

In  speaking  of  Philo,  I  ha^e  stated  why  I  think  one  of  these  conse- 
quences is  not  the  necessary  adoption  of  all  the  different  theories,  respect- 
ing the  interpretation  of  passages  in  Scripture  and  of  symbols  in  nature, 
which  have  been  promulgated  by  him,  and  by  those  who  have  acknow- 
ledged the  presence  of  an  invisible  teacher.  Of  course,  I  cannot  be  so 
inconsistent  as  to  deny  the  application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  study 
of  the  Fathers.  I  have  stated  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  why  I 
suppose  they,  just  as  much  as  Philo,  must  have  been  without  the  means 
of  entering  into  the  practical  life  of  the  Hebrews.  I  do  indeed  discover 
in  them  a  very  different  tone  from  that  which  I  find  in  him ;  all  that 
difference  in  tenderness,  consciousness  of  evil,  a  readiness  to  acknowledge 
themselves  in  the  character  of  sinners,  rather  than  to  claim  that  of  saints, 
sjrmpathy  with  men  more  than  with  philosophers,  which  we  might  ex- 
pect from  those  who  acknowledged  a  teacher  who  had  taken  human 
flesh,  who,  as  Clemens  expressed  it,  ^*  assists  in  all  things,  both  as  man 
and  as  God  ;  putting  away  our  sins  as  God ;  training  us  not  to  sin  as 
man."  Above  all,  I  can  trace  in  them  a  sense  of  unity  and  fellowship»  as 
members  of  one  body,  as  inhabited  by  one  Spirit,  as  worshipping  the  one 
Name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  a  contrast  rather 
than  a  resemblance  to  the  isolated  esoterical  temper  of  the  theosophist. 
But  as  to  the  outward  delations  of  life  and  society,  it  seems  as  if  their 
knowledge  must  have  been  very  much  on  a  level ;  and  therefore  (me 
cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  same  habits  of  thought  in  one  as  in  the 
other.  The  hypothesis  which  has  been  put  forward  in  a  late  publication 
that  the  cabalistic  interpretations  of  Scripture  by  the  early  Fathers,  may 
have  been  communicated  by  a  special  revelation,  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  gratuitous  that  was  ever  propounded  by  a  theological  wnter.  Its 
plausibility  to  students  who  have  been  used  only  to  '  modern  Protestant 
divinity,'  arises  from  the  feeling,  "  this  is  so  unlike  any  thing  which 
other  persons  say,  that  it  must  have  been  given  directly  by  some  divine 
authority."  But  when  we  turn  to  a  sage  of  an  earlier  time,  who  to  all 
appearance  never  received  the  Gospel  at  all^  who  at  any  rate  has  never 
been  reckoned  among  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  and  find  precisely  the 
same  tone  of  thought  prevailing  in  him,  nay,  probably  a  number  of  the 
very  thoughts  themselves,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  specially 
imparted  to  the  Christian  saget,  or  tc  have  been  sacred  traditions  of  oiw 
Lord's  own  words :  when  we  find  again  in  the  writings  of  those  whom 
our  patristic  schools  most  despise— of  Protestants  and  duakers — a  ten- 
dency of  the  same  kind,  nay,  oAentimes  most  curious  resemblances  to 
the  actual  cabala  of  the  first  ugea,  we  may  surely  inquire  whether  such 
thoughts  do  not  belong  to  human  nature  under  certain  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  it,  though  they  of  course  presume  that  nature  not  to  be 
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The  Fathers,  I  apprehend,  would  have  disdained  altogether  the  kind 
of  honour  which  their  admirers  are  seeking  to  put  upon  them.  Believing 
their  hearts  and  reasons  to  be  under  the  teaching  of  the  divine  Word, 
believing  themselves  to  be  created  and  constituted  in  him,  they  will 
have  been  much  more  disposed  to  regard  their  thoughts  respecting  na- 
ture and  Scripture  as  spiritual  intuitions,  than  as  authoritative  traditions. 
That  they  may  have  been  tempted  to  attach  great  sacredness  to  these 
intuitions,  to  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  certain,  is  very  true.  Every 
one  who  has  them  feels  them  for  a  time  to  be  certain ;  he  cannot  feel 
otherwise.  And  hence  the  value  of  that  corrective  which  was  supplied 
to  this  dangerous  but  inevitable  conviction  in  the  acknowledgment  that 
those  things  only  were  stable  and  everlastingly  true  for  man  which  be- 
longed to  the  whole  Church,  not  those  which  were  the  utterance  of  indi- 
vidual minds.  These  two  principles  balanced  and  harmonized,  seem  to 
supply  the  true  witness  and  protection  against  both  ancient  and  modern 
fanaticism,  against  both  ancient  and  modern  formality.  The  divine  and 
everlasting  Word  is  the  teacher  of  each  man ;  his  guide  through  the 
sensible  into  the  spiritual,  through  the  individual  into  the  universal  In 
each  man  there  is,  according  to  the  temper  and  habits  of  his  age,  a  con- 
tinual tendency  to  mix  that  which  is  sensual  with  that  which  is  spiritual ; 
that  which  belongs  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  own  mind  with  that  which 
is  permanent  and  for  all.  These  utterances  are  not  meant  to  be  stifled. 
They  remain  as  wimesses  of  what  each  age  fc ;  the  truth  which  that 
age  was  especially  to  defend  and  develope,  could  not  be  seen  if  they  were 
withdrawn.  Then  certain  men  of  each  particular  age  say,  that  what 
belongs  to  them  is  true  and  perfect ;  and  other  men  rise  up  to  show 
how  much  deeper  wisdom  was  taught  by  a  former  age.  Each  would 
stamp  with  sacredness  that  which  belongs  to  the  fleeting  accidents  of  a 
particular  period  in  the  world's  history.  But  He  remains  who  is  the 
Father  of  the  everlaating  age,  the  perpetual  Guide  of  the  spirits  of  all 
who  will  obey  him — he  remains  by  the  fixed  records  of  his  own  revelation, 
by  the  fixed  ordinances  of  his  own  Church,  by  the  order  and  succession 
of  his  own  natural  universe,  to  teach  his  servants  how  to  discriminate 
between  that  which  belongs  to  the  constitution  in  which  he  has  placed 
them,  and  that  which  belongs  to  their  own,  or  to  other  men's  apprehen- 
sions of  it.  Take  away  the  belief  of  his  presence,  and  the  teachings  of 
antiquity,  yea,  the  written  Scriptures  of  God  themselves,  become  but 
oppressive  restraints  upon  the  spirit,  unable  to  raise  it  above  its  own 
modes  of  thought,  only  imparting  to  it  a  miserable  sense  that  it  ought  to 
rise,  and  cannot  Losing  the  conviction,  that  the  whole  Church  is  under 
his  guidance,  we  at  one  moment  affirm  that  we  will  believe  nothing  but 
what  antiquity  tells  us,  or  nothing  but  what  the  Bible  tells  us  ;  the  next 
moment  we  are  the  sport  of  every  dreamer,  who  affirms  that  he  has  the 
Spirit  which  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  spoke  of.  For  he  speaks  to 
something  within  us  which  tells  us  that  we  are  meant  to  follow  a  living 
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and  not  a  dead  voice,  and  because  we  will  not  receive  the  truth  which  is 
implied  in  that  witness,  it  becomes  to  us  a  mischievous  falsehood.  We 
do  not  acicnowledge  the  Word,  the  great  distinguisher  between  light  and 
darkness,  truth  and  falsehood,  ^^  the  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart "  who  unrolls  the  volume  of  experience,  and  binds  times 
and  seasons  together,  and  therefore  the  Spirit  who  is  the  knitter  together 
of  hearts,  who  would  bind  us  into  one  family,  and  lead  us  into  the  know- 
ledge and  enjoyment  of  the  divine  and  ineffable  Unity,  seems  to  us  a 
spirit  of  division,  who  enters  our  minds  that  he  may  exalt  us  in  our  own 
conceits ;  may  Iif\  us  up  one  against  another,  may  make  us  heady,  high- 
minded,  '  lovers  of  ourselves  more  than  lovers  of  God.' 


Note  on  Chap.  II.  Sect.  iv. 

When  I  speak  of  the  final  result  of  the'experiment  of  pure  Protestant- 
ism, it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  suppose  those  who  are 
called  Protestants  in  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  to  have  lost 
the  blessings  which  they  possessed  before  the  Reformation,  or  those  which 
were  claimed  for  them  then.    I  mean  merely,  that  the  systems  called  Lu* 
theranism,  Calvinism,  Zuinglianism,  have  had  their  day,  and  that  the  time 
of  their  extinction  is  at  hand.    No  persons  are  more  alive  to  this  fact  than 
Germans.    Hence  their  eagerness  to  consolidate  the  professors  of  these 
systems  into  an  'Evangelical  Church ;'  hence  their  desire  to  reconcile  the 
ideas  of  the  Eucharist  prevailing  among  the  Lutherans  and  the  '  Reform* 
ed,'  by  mutual  concessions ;  hence  their  willingness  to  tolerate,  for  a  time, 
subjection  to  the  State,  if  it  will  but  deliver  them  from  a  sectarian  posi- 
tion.   The  existence  of  such  feelings  must  be  a  sufficient  proof  to  all  who 
are  not  themselves  spell-bound  by  some  system,  that  the  descendants  of 
the  Reformers  are  not  deserted  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  that  He 
may  be  preparing  for  them  blessings  which  the  great  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  sighed  for,  but  were  unable  to  attain.    I  will  not  anticipate  the 
latter  portion  of  my  book  by  explaining  what  these  blessings  are,  or  how 
they  may  operate  as  a  cure  for  the  evils  under  which  Germany  was  groan- 
ing long  before  the  Reformers  arose  to  help  her  and  purify  her.    Still  less 
will  I  enter  upon  the  practical  question,  by  what  means  these  blessings 
may  be  recovered.    One  thing  is  clear:  those  who  think  and  feel  the  un- 
fortunate ecclesiastical  position  of  Protestant  Germany,  are  also  the  most 
determined  not  to  abandon  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.   Some  who 
may  have  been  affected  by  Austrian  or  Bavarian  influences  may  dream  of 
recovering  the  position  in  which  they  were  before  Luther  appeared ;  but 
all  men  who  are  really  in  earnest,  and  who  know  what  they  mean,  will 
repel  such  a  thought  as  at  once  a  folly  and  a  sin.    The  idea  that  there 
must  be  a  progrus  and  not  a  retrogression  is  one  which  the  German  mind 
if  full  of!  and  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  drive  out  of  it    The  only 
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queetioii  is,  about  the  nnlure  ofthe  progresB.  Beginning  in  the  epirii,  ihe 
Reformation  haa,  in  the  raoet  grievoiiB  senBe,  been  made  perfect  in  -Jie 
flesh.  Its  principles  have  found  no  clotiiing  but  one  of  syslem,  which  haf 
Biifled  iliem ;  or  one  of  a  state  organiziiiion,  which  stifles  the  minda  and 
cnergtoa  of  thOHC  who  profess  tbem.  The  pvogtesa  ProtOHlants  should 
desire  is  surely  one  towards  an  organiznlion,  which  shal!  not  be  au  Brti- 
lieial  but  a  vital  expreissioii  of  thai  which  is  the  faith  of  the  nation.  If  il 
should  be  found  tliat  Ihe  ecclesiiistical  organization  which  Germany  once 
pOESt^Esed,  though  corrupted  and  deadened  by  the  denial  of  Chrial's  direci 
Bupciintcndence  over  il,  is  of  this  vital  character,  the  recovery  of  il  will 
not  be  less  a  growth  than  tlie  acquisition  of  some  newer  one  would  be. 
Nay,  it  will  be  lar  more  a  growth ;  for  the  one  will  belong  to  the  proper 
history  of  the  land ;  Ihe  other  will  be  some  fanlaslie  dress,  fashioned  like 
the  ineliiulionB  of  Napoleon,  according  to  tJie  niatims  of  a«  age,  and 
therefore  an  intolerable  burden  to  all  who  look  beyond  it,  and  feel  thcj 
hdve  B  portion  in  their  fathers  and  in  iheir  posterity.  Their  Proiestaot- 
isinwill  make  the  old  Callioiicism  new  and  bring;  the  Callioliciiini  which 
possesses  this  quickening  element  wilt,  by  degrees,  extinguish  the  Ro- 
manist counierleit  ofitj  the  States,  which  no  civil  arraiigements  have 
been  able  to  coiwolidaie,  will  become  one  Ihroogh  their  nnity  of  faith,  and 
the  words  of  the  poet  will  be  fulfilled,  thai  wherever  his  tongue  is  spoken, 
and  God  in  Heaven  praised  in  it,  there  the  German  will  find  his  father- 
land. 


Note  on  the  Atbanasiah  Cheep. 

As  I  have  spoken  in  my  article  upon  Creeds  only  of  two,  it  may  be 
supposed  hy  ihe  reader,  that  I  have  some  reason  for  objecting  to  the  third. 
Had  1  felt  such  objections  i  should  have  stated  them  openly,  and  not  leA 
them  lobe  discovered  by  inference.  There  would  be  little  eourage  in  ac- 
knowledging them.  The  number  of  those  who  reject  this  Creed  may  do! 
be  BO  great  as  it  was  in  tlie  last  century,  bul  il  is  still  large,  and  com- 
posed of  persons  respectable  for  their  learning,  their  piety,  acd  their  in- 
flnence.  Those  who  are  most  strong  in  defending  it  will  find  so  much 
fault  with  my  opinions  on  other  subjects,  that  I  should  not  be  at  all  likely  lo 
conciliate  tbem,  by  professing  an  agreement  with  them  upon  this. 

I  omitted  to  Bpeak  of  the  Alhanasian  Creed,  merely  because  it  did  not 
coocern  the  subject  I  was  treating  of  Its  formula  is  not,  '  1  believe,'  bul 
<  QiiicuDque  vulL'  It  has  never  been  connected  with  Baptism.  It  hac 
never  been  used  except  as  an  occasional  ECrvice  in  any  Church ;  ita  an- 
tiquity, ihougb  venerable,  is  certainly  below  that  of  others.  Evidently, 
therefore,  its  merits  or  its  defects  stand  upon  a  different  ground  from  tbeiiv- 
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I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  why  the  ordinary  objections  to  it  seem  to 
me  of  little  weight,  and  wherein  I  believe  its  value  consists. 

The  complaints  against  this  Creed  are  chiefly  two.  1.  That  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  Nicene,  which  asserts  so  clearly  the  idea  of  filial  sub- 
ordination. 2.  That  it  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  command,  *  Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged.'  If  I  believed  either  of  thec^e  allegations  to  be 
true,  the  authority  of  no  Church  upon  earth  could  induce  me  to  use  this 
formulary.  But  the  more  I  have  considered  them,  the  less  reason  have 
I  found  in  either  of  them. 

1.  The  passage  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  seems  to  some  to  in- 
terfere with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene,  is  that  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
Christ  is  equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  Godhead,  inferior  to  the 
Father  as  touching  his  Manhood.  Here  we  are  told,  ^  it  is  signified,  that 
the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  is  connected  with  his  human 
nature.  Whereas,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  other  Creed,  which 
Bishop  Bull  has  so  finely  developed,  the  subjection  which  was  manifested 
in  our  Lord's  acts  when  upon  earth,  was  really  involved  in  the  very  idea 
of  his  Being ;  that  flesh  which  He  took  could  not  in  any  sense  change  the 
law  of  his  existence,  but  was  the  medium  through  which  it  was  shown 
forth.'  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  The  words,  '  Not  I, 
but  the  Father,'  seem  to  me  to  be  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  our  Lord's 
self-sacrifice,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  innermost  life ;  how,  then,  can  I  think 
them  other  than  the  expression  of  his  own  very  Personality  ?  But  it  is 
implied  in  what  I  have  said  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  was  in  the 
man  Christ,  that  He  was  the  perfect  God.  The  very  objection  which 
wo  are  considering  rests  upon  the  ground,  that  our  Lord's  acts,  as  a  man, 
woalJ  not  be  a  compl'Hc  exhibition  of  himself,  if  we  might  regard  them  as 
only  belonging  to  his  assumed  nature.  But,  if  this  be  the  case, — if  we 
need  to  express  two  truths,  one,  the  perfect  and  complete  Grodhead  of  our 
Lord ;  one,  his  subordination  as  a  Son  to  the  Father ;  each  necessary  to 
the  other,  each  practically  unmeaninij  without  the  other ;  why  may  we  not 
look  at  the  union  of  humanity  to  the  Divinity,  as  that  which  supplies  us 
with  the  language  for  both  ?  The  idea  of  subordination  apart  from  all 
inequality,  exists  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Godhead ;  it  is  brought  out 
and  expressed  through  the  inferiority  of  Manhood  to  Godhead.  The 
Sonship  of  Christ  is  the  type  and  ground  of  the  relation  in  which  the  hu- 
man stands  to  the  divine.  What  then  more  complete  and  beautiful  than 
the  language  of  the  Old  Church  upon  this  subject  ? 

Do  we  not  feel  that  if  we  had  only  the  Nicene  Creed, — if  a  new  heresy 
had  not  called  forth  another  exposition, — we  should  have  been  in  great 
danger  of  losing  our  apprehension  of  a  truth,  from  having  but  one  imper- 
fect form  of  language  to  unfold  it  in  ?  Nay,  do  we  not  feel  that  as  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  without  the  Nicene,  would  lead  us  into  the  danger  of  think- 
ing only  concerning  the  relation  in  which  the  Divine  Being  stands  to  uf  ; 
so  tl]e  Nicene  Creed  without  the  Athanasian,  would  still  lead  us  to  think 
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merely  of  divine  rdcUioru^  without  remembering  that  there  is  an  abaolute 
ground  visible  in  them  and  through  them  ? 

2.  But  the  charge  ofuncharitableness  is  one  which  is  far  more  popular 
and  intelligible  than  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking ;  perhaps  there- 
fore. I  may  venture  to  meet  it  in  a  popular  way.  We  are  commonly 
asked  such  a  question  as  this :  ^Though  you  may  be  able  to  explain  away 
these  clauses  by  ingenious  sophisms  in  your  study,  do  you  not  feel  when 
you  are  reading  the  Creed  in  your  Church  to  the  people,  that  you  are  not  ut- 
tering the  kind  of  words  which  you  would  wish  to  utter,  or  acting  in  the  kind 
of  spirit  in  which  you  would  wish  to  act,  when  you  read  the  seventh  chap- 
ter of  St  Matthew's  Gaspel,  or  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  ?'  I  can  only  answer  this  question  for  myself ;  but  I 
doubt  not  there  are  hundreds  who  can  say,  with  a  perfectly  clear  con- 
science, what  I  pay  now.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  recollection, 
I  never  have  felt  tempted  while  reading  this  creed,  however  I  may  have 
felt  tempted  at  other  times,  tn  indulge  one  hard  thought  about  the  state 
of  any  man  who  is  living  now  or  has  lived  in  former  times.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  creed  calls  upon  me  to  do  this ;  nay,  I  think  that  its  awful  lan- 
guage forbids  me  to  do  it  I  dare  not  ask  myself  who  has  committed  the 
fearful  sin,  of '  confounding  the  Persons  and  dividing  the  Substance,'  which 
it  denounces.  It  may  not  be  the  man  who  has  used  the  most  confused 
and  heretical  forms  of  expression ;  it  may  not  be  the  man  who  has  even 
seemed  to  the  Church  to  be  most  self-willed  and  refractory ;  it  may  be 
the  man  who  is  resting  most  contentedly  in  his  ortliodoxy ;  it  may  be  my- 
self. Nay,  have  I  not  a  witness  within,  that  every  wrong  act  which  I 
have  done,  or  wrong  thought  which  I  have  cherished,  so  far  as  it  has  di- 
minished my  sense  of  the  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  right 
and  wrong,  has  been  of  the  nature  of  that  sin  which  I  describe  by  tlie 
words  *  Confounding  the  Persons,'  and  has  brought  me  into  the  danger  of 
committing  it ;  that  every  self-willed,  unkind,  echismatical  act  or  thought 
has  been  of  the  nature  of  that  sin  which  I  describe  by  the  words  *  Dividing 
the  Substance,'  and  has  tended  to  bring  me  into  it  ?  For  this  creed  takes 
me  into  another  legion  altogeUier  from  that  of  words  and  names  and 
forms  of  the  intellect,  though  it  makes  use  of  those  words  and  names  and 
forms,  for  the  sake  of  correcting  the  abuses  which  they  have  produced, 
and  as  signs  which  may  show  me  my  way  to  deeper  trutlis  and  principles. 
It  is  my  own  fault  if  I  slay  in  the  outer  region,  and  do  not  let  the  Church 
guide  me  into  its  inner  circle  ;  it  is  my  own  fault  ifl  do  not  warn  others 
and  warn  myself,  of  the  connexion  between  eternal  truths  and  principles, 
and  that  'doing  good'  or  ^ doing  evil,'  to  which,  as  the  creed  declares  in 
itfe  last  articles,  eternal  life  or  punishment  are  appended. 

But  why  do  I  wish  to  retain  this  creed,  seeing  that  some  may  use  it 
amiss  for  the  condemnation  of  their  neighbours,  and  not  for  good  to  them 
or  to  themselves?  I  answer,  that  ifl  parted  with  it,  I  think  I  should  not 
help  the  cause  of  charity,  and  should  do  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
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Tlie  language  of  the  Old  Church  may  sound  stronger  and  fiercer  than 
that  which  is  common  in  our  day,  hut  it  is  grounded  upon  the  words, 
*  T%iB  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may  know  Thee  the  only  true  God.'  The 
bottomless  pit  which  the  fathers  really  dreaded  was  that  of  Atheism,  the 
state  of  the  human  spirit  lefl  without  God.  I  believe  the  more  we  return 
to  this  idea  the  more  of  inward  charity  we  shall  have,  the  more  we  shall 
understand  our  ^ory  and  our  perils,  the  more  we  shall  have,  of  common 
hopes  and  common  objects ;  the  more  we  shall  be  free  from  vulgar  sel- 
fish desires,  and  from  superstitious  fears.  I  could  not  give  up  this  creed 
without  saying,  that  the  meaning  and  principle  of  it  belonged  less  to  this 
time  than  to  former  times.  Whereas,  I  believe  that  they  belong  more 
to  our  time  than  to  any  time.  For  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  question 
which  is  in  debate  now.  Are  we  to  behold  the  unity  which  has  its  deep- 
est and  most  real  ground  in  that  name  of  God  which  this  creed  speaks 
of  informing  all  society  and  all  nature ;  or  are  we  to  see  every  thing  bro 
ken,  dvided,  unharmonized ;  a  dark  form  of  self-love,  embodied  in  some 
visible  tyranny,  above  us,  and  a  gulf  of  utter  nothingness  beneath  us? 


THE   END. 
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